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Batcheller, C. E., photograph by, 232. 
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Department, 30. 
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Carr, M. Earl, article by, 26. 
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Cassina, 189. 

Catalpa, 22,* 118. 

Cattleya, 281,* 308. 
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Cedar, 22, 118, 187, 279,* 290,* 292. 
Celastrus, 278. 
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Cement, 126, 246, 285. 
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trees, 244,* 245.* 
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Society of America, The, 296. 
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Clarke, W.., article by, 195. 
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Close, C. P., photograph by, 6r. 
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Clover, 78, 200, 236.* 
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Cooking Department, 248. 
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Corn, 32, 59, 141, 296. 
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Craig, John, photographs by, g, 11, 60. 
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D., article by, 235. 
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Daisy, 16,* 25,* 293. 
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Deodar, 292. 
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Dexter, Wm. Hart, article by, 158. 
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Dodd, Helen, article by, 140. 
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236. 
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E. E., article by, 42. 
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E. S. M., article by, roo. 
Euonymus, 188, 199,* 293. 
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Evergreens, 12,* 36, 82, 181, 187, 221,* 
260, 278,* 280. 
Evidence from Long Island, 13.* 
Excellent Summer House, An, 235.* 
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Experience as a Farm Hand, An, 144. 
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Plow for Alfalfa, 200. 
Plowing and Draining, 66.* 
False dragon’s head, 64.* 
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246, 296. 
law, 216, 260. 
Opportunities, 181. 
F. E. B., articles by, 32, 77, 200, 210, 248, 


304. 

Felt, E. P., article by, 154. 

Fern balls, 258.* 
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277, 294, 296. 

Ficus, 7, 63,* 182.* 

Field Crops, 26, 248. 

Fig marigolds, 197.* 

Finlayson, Duncan, article by, 12. 


Fir, 291. 
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B. G., photographs by, 287. 
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Frost, 59. 
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trees, 119.* 
weighing machine, 1098. 
Fullerton, H. B., photographs by, 10, 141. 
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Galax, 241. 
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Ground pine, 240,* 241. 
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Grubs, 277. 
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184.* 

Gurney, James, article by, 82. 
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Eugene J., photograph by, 1@. 
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Harvey, E. T., photograph by, 286. 

Hasbrook, K.., article by, 248. 

Hatfield, T. D., article by, 38. 
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Hays, W. M., 118. 

H. B., article by, 236. 

Headley, Frank B., article by, 79. 
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Hedrick, U. P., article by, 312. 

Hemlock, 187, 188,* 241. 

Hen, 25, 141, 158, 199, 247, 296, 300. 
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Herrick, Harley S., article by, 247. 

Herrington, A., article by, 36. 
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Hibiscus, 189. 

Hickory gall, 154. 

Hill, D., article by, 13. 

Hive, 246, 294." 

Holly, 189, 240, 243, 279, 280.* 
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disease of, 100. 

Home Gardening in Vermont, 140.* 
Testing of Milk, 90.* 

Honey, 27. 

Honeysuckle, 293. 

Horse chestnut, 69,* 127.* 
radish, 250. 

House decoration, 184. 

Grown Daffodils for Christmas, 20.* 
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plants, 7, 79, 182. 
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Huss, J. F., article by, 86. 

Hyacinths, 139,* 146, 148,* 200,* 239. 
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Ideals in Grape Breeding, 156. 

Tlex, 189, 240, 243, 279, 280.* 

Improving the Dairy Herd, 42. 

Ingraham, A. M., article and photograph 
by, 202. 

Insecticide, 7, 26, 27, 76, 121, 156, 183, 277. 

Insects, 7, 9, 19, 98, 182,* 183, 198. 

International Conference or Plant Hardi- 
ness and Acclimatization, 76, 246. 
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Ivy, 279. 


Jasmine, 189. 

J. K. A., article by, »8 

J. L. S., article by, 235. 
Johnston, John F., article by, 14. 


Juglans, 68,* 70. 
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Kale, 293. 

Kalmia, 189. 

Keith, Charles F., article by, 84. 

Kentia, 289.* 

Kerosene emulsion, 7, 27, 156. 

Kerr, J. W., article by, 194. 
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Kirby, A. M., article by, 20. 
photographs by, 20, 239. 
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L. E. R.., article by, 238. 
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All Winter, 78.* 
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L. H. M., article by, 236. 
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Lime, 296. 
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Linden, 70.* 
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Little pickles, 196, 197.* 
Livistona, 287, 288.* 
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Loveless, A. J., 296. 
L. R. C., article by, 238. 
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McAdam, Thomas, articles by. 15,123, 233, 
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McCollom, William, articles and photo- 
graphs by, 12, 13, 121. 
McColm, Viola, article by, 79. 
MacDonald, J., photograph by, 233. 
McFarland, J. H., photographs by, 60, 70, 
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Magnolia, 187, 188. 
Mahonia, 189, 279. 
Make Repairs Now! 92. 
the Hens Pay, 141. 
Making a Frost-Proof Storage Cellar, 126.* 
Sweet Butter, 158. 
Sweet-Scented Candles, 295.* 
Manure, 96, 100, 277, 294. 
Maple, 68, 69,* 130,* 279.* 
Marble, F. L., article and photographs by, 
64, 278. 
Marguerite, 25.* 
Markets and Marketing, 80, 162, 206, 252, 
298. 
Marr, T. E., photograph by, 130. 
Marrons glacé, 200. 
Maxwell, Henry, article by, 138, 144, 234. 
Mealy bug, 183.* 
Mesembryanthemum, 197.* 


Mice, 117, 294. 
Milk testing, 42, 90,* 246. 
Miller, Anita M., article and photogray 
by, 293. 
C. H., article by, 192. 
photographs by, 17, 24, 192, 24 
285. 
Wilhelm, articles by, 74, 135. 
Mische, E.., article by, 86. 
Mistletoe, 241.* 
Mitchell, Henry B., article and photogra 
by, 17. 
M. K. F., article by, 143. 
Money Making Methods, 162. 
Month’s Reminder, The, 7, 59, 117, 1. 
229, 277. 
Moon, William H., article by, 84. 
Moore, Clement, photographs by, 281, 283, 
284. 

G. W., photograph by, 103. 
Mordaunt, Laura, F., article by, 239. 
More About Planting Evergreens, 36. 
Morris, Dr. Robert T., 296. 

Morse, W. H., article by, 25. 
Morton, Verne, photograph by, 49. 
Mosquito exterminator, 28. 
Mulberry, 22. 

Mulch, 40, 127, 181, 262. 
Munson, T. V., 156. 

Murray, Thomas, article by, 36. 
Mushrooms, 59, 121,* 298. 
Muskmelon, 141. 

Mustard, 7, 293. 

Myrica, 280,* 295.* 

Myrtle, 188, 295. 


Narcissus, 20,* 25, 123,* 124,* 125,* 143,* 
146, 200,* 239,* 312. 
Nasturtium, 76, 78. 
National Council of Horticulture, 76, 246. 
Nut Growers’ Association, 76. 
Natural Bulb Planting, 134.* 
New Kind of Clothes Post, A, 237.* 
Weed Killer, A, 32. 
Nine Iron-Clad Palms for the Window 
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Week’s Cosmos, A, 152. 
Nitrogen, 277, 
Noble, H. H., article by, go. 
Nolte, Phineas, articles by, 26, 154, 295. 
Norman, Edward J., article by, 86. 
Northend, Mary H., photograph by, 233. 
Notable Improvement in Narcissus, A, 
123. 
Nuts, 296. 


Oak, 68,* 69, 130.* 
Obituary, Ferry, Dexter M., 296. 
James, D. Willis, 198. 
Masters, Maxwell T., 28. 
Teas, John C., 118. 
Oils, miscible or soluble, 76, 277. 
Olea, 189. 
One Hundred Dollars’ Worth of Plants 
Grown in an Attic Window, 202.* 
One Hundred and Thirty-three Dollars 
from Fifty Hens, 25. 
Onion, 77,* 141, 260, 277. 
Orchard, 262. 
Orchid, 216, 281, 308. 
Osage orange, 22, 187- 
Othonna, 196, 197.* 
Oxalis, 139. 


Palm, 287, 288,* 289.* 

Pansy, 293. 

Papaver, 262. 

Paraffine tar, 296. 

Parcels post, 118, 2u.- 

Paris green, 27, 183. 

Parker, G. A., article by, 38. 
Parkinson, E. K., photograph by, 90. 
Parsley, 7, 141. 


Parsnip, 293. 
Parsons, Samuel, article by, 84. 
Partridge, A. E., photograph by, 146. 
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Peanuts, 28, 118. 
Pear, 100, 120.* 
Peas, 7, 141, 250, 294. 
Peat, 296. 
Pecan, 76, 296. 
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Pendleton, W. E., articles by, 199, 236. 
Peony, 15, 28, 88, 170, 293. 
Pepper, 141. 
Perennials, 15, 16. 
Perry, Albert J., article and photographs 
by, 200. 
Personal Experience, 32. 
Petasites, 136. 
Pettigrew, John A., article by, 38. 
Petunia, 293. 5 
Phloxes in Wyoming, 212. 
Pheenix, 288 ,* 289.* 
Phosphoric acid, 296. 
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Pickles, 164. 
Pieris, 235,* 280.* 
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Plain Truth About Chestnut Culture, The, 
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ait * Lycoris in the Fall, 164. 
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South, 294. 
Peonies Now, 88. 
Rye for Humus, 77. 
Strawberries Now, 212. 
Planting of shade trees, 118. 
time, 117, 290. 
Platanus, 70,154. 
Plowing, 26, 59, 66, 67,* 200, 250, 294. 
.\ Plumbago, ant. 
- Podocarpus, 291. 
Poinsettia, 34,, 240,* 242. 
Pointers for the Dairyman, 168. 
Pond, 285,* 286.* 
Poppy, 262. 
Poplar, 69, 79.* 
Postmaster-General Meyer, 296. 
Potassium, 296. 
Potato, 28, 59, 141, 152. 
--° Hashed au Gratin, 248. 
Potting, 62,* 138.* 
» Poultry, 25, 59, 77: 141, 199, 206, 247 
298, 300- 
Powell, I. L., article by, 184. 
Preparing the Bees for Winter, 80.* 
Pretty Wall Fountain, A, 235.* 
Primrose,.15, 240,* 243. ‘ 
Privet, 187,* 188.* 
Propagating, ip 34, 59, 98, 142, 214, 216, 
262. ae 
frame, age 
Protecting Birds from Cats, 295.* 
Protection frdm "Thieves; 77. 
Pruning, 100, 126, 121. 
Prunus, 188. 
Pryal, W. A., Article cael photograph by, 
25. 
Puddling, 286. ° cay hr? 
Pumpkin, 141. 
Putty, 92. 
ee 
Quercus, 68 ,* 69, 130.* 
Quince, 189. 


Rabbits, 117. 
Radish, 141, 277. 
rot, 94. A 
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Raising Perennials from Seed, r5. 
Rape, 78. 
Raspberry, 94, 117, 250. 
Rattan, 287, 288.* 
Raven, A. T., article by, 126. 
Real Cider and Pure Vinegar, 133.* 
Red Flowers for Christmas, 242.* 

spider, 183. 
Reed, H. C., photographs by, 121, 122. 
Repotting, 289. 
Restoring a Worn-Out Field, 2<. 
Rhapis, 287, 288.* 
R. H. J., article by, 238. 
Rhododendrons, 279, 293. 
Rhubarb, 189. 
Rice, 28. 
Right and Wrong Way of Using Cannas, 

The, 236.* 
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Riis, Jacob, article by, 230. 
Rockwell, F. F., photographs by, 62. 
Root pruning, 121. 
Rose, 129,* 142, 189, 198, 214, 235, 238, 

241, 242, 243,* 278. 
bug, 312. 
' of Sharon, 189. 

Rosemary, 280.* 
Rothwell, J. E., article by, 82. 
Rubber plant, 7, 63,* 182. 
Rubbish Problem Solved, The, 237.* 
Rust joint, 92. 
Rye, 77, 78. 


Salix, 131,* 278. 
Salsify, 141. 
San Jose scale, 119, 198, 277. 
Sand-grown Narcissus, 143.* 
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Beds, 88. 
Soil on Hillsides, 236.* 
the Garden Plants from Frost, 62) ** 
Saylor, H. H., drawing by, 66. 
Scarlet plume, 241.* 


‘. School Gardening, 146. 


Scilla, 135,* 136.* 
* Screens, 187. 
Scribner, F. Lamson, photograph by, 236. 
“Seaside Problem” Solved, Tag, 234. 
- Sedge, 170: 
Sedums, 195,* 197. 
Seed beds, shading, 25. 
growing palms from, 289. 
Seeding, 59. 
Down’ Wheat, 248. 
Sempervivum, 197. - 
Separator, 304. 
Shade, plants for, 264. 
Shading seed beds, 25. 
Shall Evergreens be Planted in August ? 
12. 
Shrubs, 36, 82, 144, 127,* 129, 131. 
Side Profit from Geraniums, A, 247. 
' Simple Art of Budding Stone Fruits, The, 
24.8% \\>s 
Sipe, Susan R,, satel and photographs by, 
146, 148. 


= Skimmia, 2: 


Slipperworts, 23 5,* 238. 

Small Fruits, 40. 

Small Greenhouse, The, 34, 92. 

Smilax, 241.- 

Snowball,\278. © 

Snowdrop, 135,* 136,* 137.* 

Soap suds;-183. 

Society’of American Florists, The, 118. 
Horticultural Science, 76. 


Soil, 8, 255° 26, 62, 78, 100, 120, 139, 246, 
262, 289, 294. 
binding, 236.* 
‘inoculation of, 28. 
lime for, 78, 79, 98 
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Some Night-Blooming Flowers, 306. 
Really Good Cannas, 30. 
Truths About Stocks Foods, 256. 


Soot, 277. 

Sophora, 293. 

Southern Department, 78, 150, 212, 250, 
293. 

Southerner’s Reminder, The, 78, 150, 212, 
293. 

Sow Grass Seeds Where the Weeds Were, 
210. 

Spikenard, 216. 

Spinach, 7, 59, 141, 293. 

Spindle tree, 188, 199.* 

Spirea, 187,* 189. 

Spraying, 277. 

Spruce, 187, 278, 279,* 291. 

Squabs, 199. 

Squash, 141. 

Star tulip, 64, 65.* 

Start Now for Early Bunch Onions, 77.* 

to Grow Your Christmas Gifts, 239.* 
With Only a Few Birds, 199. 


Starting Garden Roses at Home From 
Cuttings, 142.* 


Steed, Thomas J., articles by, 78, 150, 212, 


250, 293, 294. 
photograph by, 78. 
Sternbergia, 75. 
Stock food, 210, 256. 
Stonework Without a Mason, 17.* 
Storage cellar, 126. 
Storing, 9,* 10,* 11,* 
fruit and vegetables, 59, 60, 61. 
Story of a Christmas Tree, 244.* 
Strain, B. M., article and Eee by, 
237- 
Strawberry, 7, 40, 212, 298. 
Strohschein, F. A., articles and photographs 
- by, 27, 80, §40, 294. 
Stumps, 247. 
Success in Western New York, 22. 
Succulents Other Than Cacti, LS id 


. Suggestions, 160. 


Sulphate of ammonia, 296. .- 
Summer-house, 234,* 235. 
Sweet alyssum, 64.* _- 
Sweet pea, 94, 198, 214, 293- 
Supports, 79. 
potatoes, 152. 


-S. W. F., article by, too. aera) 


Syringing, 289. 


Tank, concrete, 287.* 

Tarnished plant bug, 312. 

Tarred felt, 32. 

Tate, H.A., article and protorae by; 235, 
238. I 

Taxus, 291. es 

Tea, 189. eae 

esting Soil with Litmus pile 78. 

Thayer, David, article by, 199. 

Thea, 189. 
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Things Every Gardener Should Know, 160) 


Third Annual “Round-up” of Gardening 
Achievements, 233.* 
Thrips, 183. 
Tibbetts, H. C., PRCee Ce by, Io. 
Tile drain, 66.* 
Tilia, 70.* 
Timber Crop That Really Pays, A, 22,* 
Tobacco, 286. 
water, 183. 
Tomato, 141, 298. 
Tools, 277. 
Tracy, Jr., W. W., 198. 
Traendly, Frank H., 118. 
Trees, 68,* 69,* 70,* 118, 128, 130). 13%." 
; an Shrubs, 36, 82y 144. * 
for Fall Planting, 127. ie 
_-preservation of, 240. 


- Winzer, Antoine, 18.* 


Yew, 291,* 292.¥ 


ee sed 


Troth, Henry, photographs by, 16, 18, 19, 
129, 130, 144, 184. 189: 240, 241, 243, 
258, 279, 280, 290. 

Tulip, 138,* 243. 

tree, 68,* 70. 

Turnip, 141, 262, 293. 

Two Good Berried Plants, 199.* 

Ulmus, 68, 69,* 131.* 

Uiaglersroal , Sophie Ke:r, article and PLN 
graph by, 195, 200. 

United States Department of gees ey 
photograph by, 236. 


Valentine, F. H., articles by, 60, 77, 80, 
133, 141, 162, 204, 206, 252, 298, 300. 

Van Wagner, photograph by, 239. 

Vegetables, 7, 26, 59, 77, 78%, 100, 140, 
I4L, 164, 214, 277, 293- 

Verbena, 293. 

Vermont Experiment Station, photographs 
by, 141, 143. 

Viburnum, 189, 278. 

Victoria, 286,* 287. 

Vinegar, 133, 204. 

Vines, 264. 

Against a Flat Wall, 234.* 
Vitis, 156. 


Wall, 17. 

Walnut 68,* 70. 

Warren, V. E., article by, 66. 
Watercress, 141, 170. 

Watering, 127, 182, 185. 
Watermelon, 14r. 

Watson, B. M., photographs by, 126. 
Waugh, F. A., photographs by, 121. 


‘Weed, killer, 32. ° 


’ Out the Unproductive Hens, 158. 


Weeds, 260. 
Weevil, 100. 
Weigela, 130.* 
Western Nurseryman’s Experience, A, 13. 
Whale oil soap, 156. 
What a Dandelion Did for City Children, 
* 230.* 
is the Earliest Lily ? 143.* 
Vinegar Plant? 204. 
Makes Hickory Galls, 154. 
to Do with the Apple Crop, 60.* 
. * Send to the Christmas Market, 
252. 


Wheat, 248. 
* When Cannas Are At Their Best, 18.* 


Whitney, F. J., photograph by, 269. 

W.H.R., article by, 144. °° 

Why Won Should Grow Dwarf Fruit Trees 
119.*° 


Willow, 131,* 278. 


Windbreak, 187, 233," 278, 279. * 


: ghadlloner, 136. ~ habe 
Window garden, 200, 202, 229: 


Wine, Fruits for, 44. 
Winter Care of Hens, The,-goo. 

Markets, The, 298. 

Work ‘for, the HEIRS TEE) 298! * 

uly 
W. M,, article by, 143. 
Wood ashes, 214, 262 277. 

M. C:, article by, 247. 
Woodbine, 166. * : 
Woodbury,.C. G., article and photographs 

vby, 22. 
Woolworth, W. C., article and. photSgraph 
hy, 234. : 
Worst Enemy of the Elm, The, 26. , 
W.R.S., aiiole by, 79. 
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August St Evergreen Windbreaks 1 5 “ 


1907 Planting Winter Celery Budding Peaches Daffodils for Christmas 
Vol. VI. No.1 Profitable Woodlots What to Do with the Stones $1.00 a Year 


COUNTRY LIFE $8§% DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO. YY THE WORLD'S 


IN AMERICA 133-137 EAST 16TH STREET, NEW YORK WORK 


F. N. DOUBLEDAY, President WALTER H. PAGE, Vice-President H. W. LANIER, Secretary S. A. EVERITT, Treasurer 


We have Evergreens by the thousands. 


Scotch and Austrian Pine, Arborvitaes, Retinosporas, Hemlocks, etc., 


feet high. No finer stock to Le found anywhere. 


Norway Spruce, Koster Blue Spruce, White Spruce, White 


ete. They are from 2 to 6 


Also large Norway Spruce, 15 to 20 feet high, for immediate effects, and forest trees in large quantities. 
We have California Privet, 1 to 4 feet, and a full assortment of Shrubbery, Roses, Perennials, Fruit 


Trees, etc., etc. 


Correspondence solicited, or that which is better, inspection of the stock invited, 


THE STEPHEN HOYRMS SONS COs 


Telephone 79-2 
New Canaan, Ct. 


Address 


NEW CANAAN, CONN, 


Catalogues free. 


Portland, Me. 
Grand Rapids, Mich., 
265 8. College Av. 

Omaha, Neb., 
Cor.Cass & 25th Sts. 
North Conway. N. Il. 


Dwight, Ill. 
Marion. Ind. 
Plainfield, Ind. 
Des Moines, Ja. 
Crab Orchard, Ky. 
Lexington, Mass. 


Birmingham, Ala. 

Hot Springs. Ark. 

San Francisco, Oal. 

Denver, Col. 

West Huven, Conn. 

Washington, D. C., 
211 N. Canitol St. 


For Liquor and 


A scientific 
skillfully and successfully administered by 
medical specialists for the past 28 years 


AT THE FOLLOWING KEELEY INSTITUTES: 


Buffalo. N. ¥. 
White Plains, N.Y. 
Fargo, N. D. 
Philad Iphia, Pa., 


Marrisburg, Pa. 


Drug Using 


remedy which has been 


Pittsburg, Pa. 

4246 Fifth Ave. 
Providence, R. [. 
Waukesha, Wis. 
Toronto, Ont., Canada. 
Winnipeg. Manitoba. 
London, England, 


e 
812 N. Broad St. 


The Anglais Table Deco- 


ration for Arranging 
Cut Flowers 


Naturally the ANGLAIS TABLE DECORATION will 
be at once appreciated by lovers of flowers. The ANGLAIS 
TABLE DECORATION is made up of two ‘ow Colonial 
glass vases, one crescent and one rectangular in form, each 
containing a JAPANA CUT FLOWER HOLDER ready 
for use. (See Note.) 

It takes 6 Cres. to make a circle; 6 Cres. and 2, 4, 6 or 8 
RECT. to make an oblong according to the size desired. 
The Effects Possible are Limited Only by the Possessor 

NOTE—The JAPANA isa solid piece of glass full of holes 
allowing a perfect circulation for the water and holding the 
flowers in their natural position (the Japanese idea of beauty). 
Being of glass the JAPANA does not show when in water 
and flowers last much longer. 

Just the thing for a Wedding Gift. 


ABO ~ 


6 Cres. 2 Rect. with Japana $6.00. 


AN OVAL ARRANGEMENT 


. Low Vase with “Japana” complete $1.00 


Centre Piece in Use. 


“Anglais” units with “Japana” com- 
plete, each - - - - 
A 2% inch “Japana” sent prepaid 
on receipt of —- - - - 
Sent upon receipt of price. 
Circular on application. 


M. V. GARNSEY 
129 Waiola Ave., LaGrange, III. 


75¢. 


25C. 


Our beautifully illustrated BULB 
CATALOGUE will be ae for 


mailing August 15th. Pe 
Write for a copy. ‘We mail it 


Hie & 


free. t 
J. M. Thorburn & Co. 
33 Barclay St. Tezsh,te New York 


‘ 
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PERFECT LAWNS 


with a rich, velvety turf of bright, green grass 
are easily, quickly and cheaply produced by the use of an 


APOLLO SWEEPER 


Every particle of cut and dried grass, leaves, sticks, stones, 
etc., gathered up. Weed seeds, worm casts and anthills 
effectually removed. 

Lawn care becomes a pleasure and the lawn as it should 
be rich, ‘‘Velvety” green. Don’t be satisfied with thin 
gray lawns. The APOLLO is the ideal machine for Golf 
Grounds, Parks and Cemeteries. Sweeps walks 

and stables. A boy can run it. Usethe 

APOLLO for 30 days at our risk. 

Write for free Illustrated 
Booklet. 


THE GREENE MFG.CO. 
46 Sycamore St. 
SPRINGFIELD, OH{O 


AGENTS 
WANTED 
Everywhere, 
Exclusive 
Territory. 
Write To-day. 


The New Century Ibe Sprinkler 


Revolves freely with any pressure. Equal spray 
over circle from three to fifty feet in diameter. 


Head and Body 
Arms of Black 
Polished Brass Enameled 


Wheels 
Mounted 
on Wide Base, Red Enameled 


SIMPLE AND DURABLE 


Your money back if not entirely satisfactory. Sent 
express prepaid anywhere in United States east 
of Rocky Mountains for only $2.50. Descriptive 
circular free. 


THE YOST ELECTRIC MFG. CO., 
Lincoln Ave., Toledo, Ohio, U.S. A. 


| tentment that comes only from 
| a healthy uplifting vocation. 


\crop, but it shows what can be 
done. 


AucustT, 1907 


THE GARDEN MAGAZINE 


The Readers’ Service will put youin 3 
touch with reliable nurserymen 


The Pleasure and Profit of 
Winter Farming Under Glass 


There is money in this grow- 
ing flowers for market, not only 
money, buta satisfaction, a con- 


_ We call to mind two part- 
ners, up the Hudson, who paid 
for their carnation house from 
the first year’s crop. Of course, 
it was a good year and a good 


It was only last week we had 

a chat with one of our custom- 
ers, who is a retired Western 
capitalist, and owner of a large 
hotel in Denver. The vegeta- 
bles supplied to this hotel being 
unsatisfactory, he found that by 
erecting greenhouses, vegeta- 
bles could be easily raised, giving to him an interesting 
pastime and the added satisfaction of a goodly profit. 
_ Then there is the case of a central New York 


farmer who keeps his help busy during the winter 


faising cucumbers and melons in his greenhouses, 
bringing him a handsome profit without a propor- 
tionate increase in expenses. @ If you want to try it 


‘Out in a smaller way, then 


cold frames and hot beds 
are well worth while for 
lettuce, spinach and rad- 
ishes right through the 
winter, and the starting of 
all kinds of plants for 

arly setting out in the 
spring. Good stocky, 
well potted, choice varie- 

es of tomato plants, for 


A fifty sash row of cold frames 


All around the sides of this house are tomatoes. 
filled with string beans and strawberries 
beyond is planted with cauliflower 


Last fall this man added five hundred more sash. 


instance, are always in great de- 
mand. Some of the difficult- 
to-grow perennials, so much 
sought for by lovers of old-fash- 
ioned gardens, would find a 
ready sale if people, right in 
your vicinity, but knew where 
such things could be bought. 
It means work, of course, good 
hard work, but so does any- 
But 
when investing your money in 
such a project be sure you 
start with the best equipment 
that money can buy. 
mind that you are putting 
money into something which 
if cheaply made will soon re- 
quire so many repairs as to eat 
up your profits. 


thing that is a success. 


Bear in 


Th center benches are 
Th» compartment 


For fifty years we have been building green- 
nouses, complete, ready for business; we know how 
they should be built. You will find it worth your 
while to talk the matter over with us, and now is 
none to early to get about it. 

We want you to have our booklet — ‘Two P’s or 
the Pleasure and Profit of Cold Frames.’? We want 
you to have it not only 
because of its ‘‘ pleasure 
and profit’’ but because it 
also says something about 
our kind of greenhouses. 
LORD & BURNHAM 
CO., New York Offices, 
1133 Broadway, Cor. 26th 
St.; Boston Branch, 819 
Tremont Bldg.; Phila. 
Branch, 1235 Filbert St. 


THE GARDEN MAGAZINE 
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TALK: OF- THE - OFFICE | 


— EEE ee! 


| eee year we went through a long strike 
in the composing room for the open 
shop. It has not even yet been declared off, 
though the Union was beaten by the firms 
who fought. We still had a press-room 
which the Union dominated. On June 7th 
all our employees in the press-room left in 
a body because we refused to assign as many 
feeders to presses equipped with mechanical 
feeders as would haye been necessary if the 
machines were laboriously fed by hand, 
sheet by sheet. The pressmen had no 
grievance (their pay, as well as that of the 
feeders, having just been increased), but they 
struck in sympathy and demanded a restric- 
tion of product. 

Under these circumstances we felt that 
we had to fight to the bitter end, and we have 
set up this sign from the cellar to the roof: 


THIS IS AN OPEN SHOP 
First. Last and All the Time 


We have had no difficulty in finding men 
of character and ability to take the places of 
the strikers, but to get quality and quantity 
from the delicate machines to which the 
new men are unaccustomed requires time, 
and if our magazines are a little late, and a 
little rough for a number or two, we hope 
our readers will bear with us. 


GARDEN AND FARMING ALMANAC 


We are trying to make a year book for 
1908 which will really meet the need of a 
guide, philosopher and friend for anyone 
who is interested in the farm, the garden 
or the country home. A good many of our 
readers last year bought the Farming 
Almanac, and found it valuable. Every 
copy was sold out, and more could have been 
disposed of. We think we know how to 
make a book at least twice as good this year 
but our readers can help us greatly by 
writing us, suggesting features for the 
almanac, and we ask them to do so now—it 
will soon be too late. 


THE SERVICE DEPARTMENT 


Perhaps one of the most popular features 
of the almanac last year proved to be the 
Inquiry Blanks at the back of the book. 
Thousands of these were returned to us asking 
for information on subjects of every sort, 


To business that we love we rise betime 
And go to’t with delight.”—A xtouy and Cleopatra 


and they still come. This department has 
grown to be one of our most important tasks. 
While it is not in any way an income- 
producing activity, it does, we hope and 
believe, make our magazines and our estab- 
lishment more helpful to our readers, and 
that satisfies us. Not least among the uses 
of the Service Department has been its advice 
and information to investors. We have 
many evidences that it has saved people 
from making unwise or foolish purchases of 
wild-cat stocks. 


THREE COMING NOVELS 


Every year, we publish two or three of 
our best novels in the dullest part of the 
summer. 

There are several reasons—one because 
the books most read in summer are works of 
fiction, and another that the time when 
most publishers are doing little seems a good 
time for us to gain the attention of readers. 
This year we are putting forth three books 
in the dog-days which we feel certain will 
succeed. 

On July 25th, Thomas Dixon, Jr.’s 
strikingly interesting novel “The Traitor,” 
which tells the story of the breaking up of 
the Ku Klux Klan. The first edition is 
50,000 copies. 

On August rst, “The Lone Star,” a novel 
of Texas, by E. P. Lyle, Jr., whose “ Missour- 
ian” two years ago made many friends, and 
sold several editions. 

On August 15th, “To Him That Hath,” 
a novel of life among the workers in New 
York, by Mr. LeRoy Scott, author of ‘The 
Walking Delegate,” whose Union story was 
a revelation to many. The new book is a 
great advance on the first, which was a 
success. 


MISS GLASGOW’S NEW NOVEL 


It 1s good news to be able to promise a new 
novel by Miss Glasgow early in the new year. 
It will be called “The Beaten Road.’ The 
scene is laid in the South, and in power and 
feeling it will be, to our thinking, the best of 
the author’s novels, if we may judge from 
the reading of the chief part of the manuscript. 


MRS. SETON’S “ NIMROD’S WIFE” 


May we recommend for August reading 
Mrs. Seton’s charming book about a woman’s 


life in the wilds of our own land. A 
fresh and invigorating volume, interestingly 
and abundantly illustrated by the writer’s 
husband, Ernest Thompson Seton, and 
Walter King Stone. $1.92 postpaid. 


A NEW CATALOGUE 


For some months, we have been preparing 
a new catalogue of our book publications. 
The old one has been revised and entirely 
reset, and a full descriptive catalogue of all 
our books is ready to be sent to anyone 
interested. The special reason for making 
this expensive catalogue is to bring to the 


attention of our friends good and valuable 
books which are not necessarily the newest. 
In this list, one will find many books one has 
perhaps heard of and has always meant to 
read. The catalogues can be ordered on 
this blank: 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & COMPANY, 
New York City. 
Please send me your new descriptive cata- 
logue. 


CovER DESIGN—A Garden of Dahlias Sid ih laeteactig es Salad teal Re 
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Crisp CELERY FROM THE HoME GARDEN E. D. Darlington 
Photographs by Julian Burroughs, Nathan R. Graves, and others 


SHALL EVERGREENS BE PLANTED IN AUGUST? SM Bis 8 
Photographs by W. McCollom, Nathan R. Graves, and others 


RAISING PERENNIALS FROM SEED. Thomas McAdam 
Photographs by Nathan R. Graves and Henry Troth 


STONEWORK WitHouT A Mason. . . Henry B. Mitchell 
Photographs by the author and Claude H. Miller “ 


WHEN CANNAS ARE AT THEIR BEST 0 0 a Ln ROTOR 
Photographs by the author, Henry Troth and E. J. Hall 


House-GRowN DAFFODILS FOR CHRISTMAS A. M. Kirby 
Photographs by the author and H. E. Angell 


A TIMBER Crop THAT REALLY Pays C. G. Woodbury 
Photographs by the author : 


Tse SmoreLe ART OF BUDDING STONE FRUITS 
Photographs by Claude H. Miller 


THE CALIFORNIAN’S REMINDER 


P. T. Barnes 


_ W. H. Morse 
W.A. Pryal 


DAISIES THE YEAR ROUND .. . 


Photograph by the author 
angi 


F. S. and M. E. Allen 
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The most important influence 
on the health of the entire family is the 
sanitary equipment of 


“Standard” Porcelain Enameled Ware 
in the bathroom, bedroom, kitchen and 
laundry 


Our Book, “MODERN BATHROOMS,” tells you how 
to plan, buy and arrange your bathroom, and illustrates many 
beautiful and inexpensive as well as luxurious rooms, show- 
ing the cost of each fixture in detail, together with many 
hints on decoration, tiling, etc. It is the most complete 
and beautiful booklet ever issued on the subject, and ccn- 
tains 100 pages. FREE for six cents postage, and the 
name of your plumber and architect (if selected). 


CAUTION: Every ptece of “Standard” Ware bears 
our “standard” “‘GREEN and GOLD’’ guarantee label, 
and has our trade-mark “Standard” cast on the out- 
side. Unless the label and. trade-mark are on the 
fixture it is not “Standard” Ware. Refuse substitutes— 


they are all inferior and will cost you more in 
the end. The word “Standard” ts stamped on all 
our nickeled brass fittings; specify them and see 
that you get the genuine trimmings with your 
path and labatory, etc. 


Address Standard Sanitary ‘MW)fg, Co. Dept. 37, Pittsburgh, Pa., U.S. A. 


Pittsburgh Showroom, 949 Penn Avenue 
Offices and Showrooms in New York: “Stavdatd” Building, 35-37 West 31st Street 


London, England: 22 Holborn Viaduct, E. C. 
Louisville: 325-329 West Main Street 


New Orleans: Cor. Baronne and St. Joseph Streets 
Cleveland: 2c8-210 Huron Street 
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How th wer garden be made more attractive? 
The Widere Sire eli aid you with suggestions a H E G A R D 10; N M A G A M1, I N EK 


EONIES cari be and are planted at 
any time during the spring and 
fall, but September is the very 

best time for transplanting them, and if 
planted then they will bloom the follow- 
ing June; if large undivided clumps are 
planted a splendid display of bloom can 
be had. Peonies are one of our great 
specialties, and our list of varieties is the 
most comprehensive in America. We 
have now over fifty thousand plants to 
offer. 


SPECIMEN PLANTS 


Of many varieties we can furnish 
large undivided clumps at three to five 
times the price quoted below or in our 
catalogue. Immediate effects can be 
obtained by planting these large clumps 
in September. 

The finer varieties of Peonies surpass 


the finest roses in coloring, form and size. They are absolutely hardy and of the easiest culture. They should be planted in deep, rich 


soil, three to four feet apart. Below we offer a small selection of extra fine and good varieties, 


but our catalogue contains descriptions of 


over three hundred sorts. Our price list, the most comprehensive catalogue of Hardy Plants, Trees, Shrubs and Bulbs published, may 


be had for the asking. Write for catalogue or make order on order blank below. 


ORDER BLANK 
To ELLIOTT NURSERY COMPANY, Pittsburg, Pa. 


(J. WiLkinson E.uiotT, Pres.) 


i Pp tit Pp 
Yanted. PEONIES Each doe || Nwonee PEONIES isi aloe. 
..Arthemise. Large flowers; lovely soft ....Humei rosea. A splendid old sort, with 
rose and salmon; very beautiful : nee deep rose flowers; one of the latest to 


....Agida. Brilliant red; very free flowering. . i $0.30 $3.00 


. .Duchesse de Nemours (Verdier). Rose- ....Louis Van Houtte. Large flower of lively , 
pink; very large, double, sweet; one of violet-red; very brilliant; a very beau- 
the best 6 , tiful variety 


. .Couronne d’Or (Golden Crown). Large. ra, 
imbricated white flower, yellow reflex ... Dorcheste: 
with stripes of carmine and golden sta- 
mens; extra fine : . ....Mixed Varieties. This mixture is made 


. .Delachii. Large, cup-shaped flower, dee up from varieties of which we have not 
Denny fee towedan. fine P sufficient to catalogue. It does not con- 


3 tain the best varieties, but the quality 

.. Dr. Bretonneau (Verdier). Large, globu- Re, GRuneTal al ieee J 
: > y goo or the low price 
dar Owehg [aseeeres® petals and clear quoted................Per 100, $15.00 


..Dugueslin. Rosy carmine : ; ....Mme. de Verneville. Very pretty 


: f anemone flowers, very full; collar of 
: rEauUs aIpa. aroiee waite Bower ee large petals, those of the center very 
yeny aa wanieig y close; carnation-white and sulphur, 
sometimes carmine; extra 
..Edulis superba. Very large flower of _ 
perfect shape; beautiful brilliant tinted 257 Old Doubles Crimson: eats ee uci 
violet, mixed with whitish ligules; silver cony is very elective when planted in 
masses; one of the earliest to bloom. 


Per 100, $20.00 


Cream color, pes pil 
very double; fragrant. . elseeeisivers 


iva. 1% hite, center car- : y 
Bea ha vei pore Sry cece an ; ! _...Prince de Salm Dyck. Lovely lilac, 


..Festiva Maxima. Very large, pure white chamois center, tufted lilac 


flower, with some blood-red stains in ...-Rubra superba (Richardson). | 

center; tall stalks, beautiful foliage, and globe-shaped fiower; purplish crimson; 
very free-flowering. One of the very very late. One of the finest reds in 
best white Peonies in cultivation ‘ Z cultivation...... ee 5 


.. Formosa. Pretty convex flower; sulphur ...-.R. H. Boggs. Shean outer Bee ein 
white, stigmates lively red; very beau- flesh-white center; distinct and fine. . 
tiful variety ? “ ....Solfaterre. Collar of large, pure white 

..Grandiflora nivea. Very large, pure petals, those of the center narrow and 
white flower, shaded with sulphur, lovely sulphur yellow. One of the best 
tose and salmon with some stains of car- ..--Tenuifolia. Same as following variety, 
mine; a variety of perfect loveliness. . : cookers but with beautiful single flowers 


5 per cent. may be deducted if cash is sent with order 


Prices (6 at the dozen rate, 
50 at the 100 rate) 


tit Pi 
Wasted P E O N I E S) Each Ase, 
. Tenuifolia flore pleno. Deeply cut fringe- 


like foliage; flowers bright scarlet crim- 
son; rare and fine $0.50 $5.00 


... Triomphe de I’Exposition de Lille. Large 
imbricated flowers, soft, carnation-pink, 
with white reflex, carmine center; very 
fresh coloring. . Joe Saiosar dhe cc oe 


...- Whitleyi. White, nee and sweet 


KELWAY VARIETIES 5, 


. .Lady Carrington. Flesh very fine, sweet Spelt 
ing. First-class Certificate, R.H.S.. .---- $2.00 


. Baroness Schroeder. Lovely al flesh- ink, eee 
class Certificate, R. B. S.. jose 


.Cyclops. Purple-crimson. First- ane Cone 
cate, R. B.S 


. Duchess of Teck. An excellent variety, large 
and of good form, attractively colored, creamy 
white and bright pink. First-class Certificate, 
R.B.S.; Award of Merit, R.H.S 


..Duke of Cambridge. A very handsome bright 
crimson flower; a superb variety; the very 
best of its color 


..Duke of Clarence. Cream, slightly flushed 
pink. First-class Certificate, INGBS SS so bee 


.. Summer Day. Creamy white. Goren of 
Merit, R.B.S 


JAPANESE PEONIES .,.. 5, 


Each doz. 100 
.. Double and Semi-Double. In 25 
varieties. These are really very 
choice and distinct from varieties 
grown in this country, and will 
give the greatest satisfaction. .$0.60 $6.00 $45.00 


.. Single. In 25 varieties. The finest 
Single Peonies undoubtedly come 
from Japan. They are equal or 
superior to single sorts coming 
from Europe costing three timesas 
MUCH Ao au Ascari eae poeta 0.70 7.50 55.00 
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[For the purpose of reckoning dates, New York is 
generally taken as a standard. Allow six days’ difference 
for every hundred miles of latitude.] 


August Opportunities in Farm 
and Garden 


“| (ees up-to-date cultivator finds abundant 
opportunities to keep himself busy 
during this hottest month of the year. There 
is no rest in either garden, orchard or green- 
house if the best results are to be forced out 
of each during the coming winter; and, 
moreover, during August we lay foundations 
in many cases for next year. 

Budding of peaches, cherries and plums 
must be done now. Read the article on 
page 24 for clear-cut instructions. 


SOW THESE VEGETABLES 


Peas and beans for late crop may be 
attempted. If they do mature you will gain 
just that much, and if conditions are against 
them and they fail, the value of the seed lost 
is so slight as to be not worth counting. 

Make sowings of spinach for fall use, also 
some hot-weather lettuce, such as Black- 
seeded Simpson. In all cases where late 
crops are planted, use early—that is, quickly 
maturing—varieties. 

Sow parsley for early crop next spring and 
carry over the plants in a coldframe. 

Mustard is a welcome salad in late fall and 
can be raised from seed sown now. 

In the nursery, propagate by green wood 
cuttings any shrubs, trees and vines. Take 
the cuttings and insert them in boxes of 
sand placed where they can be kept from 
frost during the winter, a greenhouse is the 
best possible place. If you have not got a 
greenhouse, lay your plans immediately to 
build one, for all the construction must be 
finished before the end of October in order 
to reap the greatest advantages of its pos- 
session and to avoid early frost. 

In the hardy border, now is the appointed 
time to thin out clumps that have become 
overgrown, and also to rearrange groupings 
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which are to be improved. Soak very 
thoroughly with water before lifting; then, 
if the work is done with ordinary care, the 
plants will not suffer. 

Do you want to raise your own perennial 
plants for bloom next year? Sow seeds in 
August. The secret of successful germi- 
nation of all perennial plants, which are often 
spoken of as difficult to handle, is sowing 
seed as soon as it is ripe. On page 15 will 
be found complete instructions for August- 
sown perennials. 


PLANT STRAWBERRIES 


Set out potted plants for fruiting next 
year and rearrange the old beds that are not 
to be dug under, retaining such plants as 
may be desired, cutting off and destroying 
all others. 

Cultivation in the orchard must not be 
continued after this time. The trees will 
have made their growth and should be given 
a chance to ripen up their wood for the winter. 

Cut low meadow grass, if any has been 
left owing to the rush of work in cutting the 
crop on the uplands. Don’t delay, for as 
soon as the growth becomes woody its food 
value is reduced to a minimum. Top dress 
with manure all cut-over grass land that 
needs feeding. New pastures can be seeded. 


FARM AND GARDEN CROPS 


Did you have a sufficiency of fresh preen 
vegetables last winter? If not, resolve now 
to remedy any defects. Sow turnips, ruta- 
bagas, for winter supplies—fields from which 
early potatoes and peas have been gathered 
will be available for the purpose. In the 
South plant potatoes early in the month for 
a fall crop of new potatoes. 

Crimson clover and alfalfa should be 
seeded down by the middle of the month, 
at the rate of twenty pounds per acre. 
Alfalfa is not only good fodder but it enriches 
the land wonderfully. Sow Essex rape for 
stock feed on land that has been cleared. 


TROUBLESOME PESTS 


In the flower garden, look out for the aster 
beetle—a creature about one inch long, of 
dead black color, which appears suddenly in 
countless hordes and attacks many of our 
hardy flowers as well as carrots and other 
vegetables in the fields. There is no effective 
means of attacking him other than hand 
picking. This is expensive and troublesome 
on a large scale, and where practicable, the 
next best thing to do is to allow the chickens 
to run over the ground and catch what 
they can. 

Continue to wage war against green fly 
and black fly, wherever they appear, spraying 
with kerosene emulsion. The hardy chrys- 
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anthemums are particularly liable to be 
attacked by the black fly, and if let alone, 
they will surely injure the opening buds. 


BUILD SOME COLDFRAMES 


A few boards, surrounding a well-prepared 
seed-bed of finely pulverized soil so that they 
will support a sash some distance above the 
ground level, will give a practical coldframe 
that can be used in a variety of ways. 

Build these frames now, use whatever 
space may be wanted for seeds as indicated 
above, and the remaining space will be useful 
for winter storage of many things which can 
be moved in during October. 

In the coldframe grow cinerarias, calceo- 
larias, primroses (the Sinensis and obconica 
kinds) for flower in early spring. 

Ventilate the frames from now until cold 
weather arrives by lifting the sash at both 
ends. Do not try to keep the interior warm 
but merely afford protection to the inmates. 


HOUSE PLANTS 


If the old rubber plant is too big, or you 
want to propagate from it, now is the time to 
begin. Tiea handful of moss around the stem, 
keeping it thoroughly soaked with water, 
and in a short time roots will be emitted. 
When this occurs, take a flower pot, cut it 
in half and bind the two halves around the 
rooting portion of the stem, filling with light 
soil containing plenty of sand, and keep 
well watered. The roots will take firm hold 
and next spring the stem may be cut off 
level with the bottom of the pot and the new 
plant started on its own career. 

The same thing can be done with draceenas 
that have become unwieldy. 

Carnations that have been growing out- 
doors may be potted up, and also take cuttings 
of geraniums which will serve as stock plants 
to give more cuttings for early planting in 
the spring. 

All tender greenhouse plants that have 
been put out during the summer should be 
taken up and potted this month if they are 
to be carried over the winter. 


FLOWERS FOR CHRISTMAS 


Bulbs that are to be in full flower for 
Christmas Day must be potted during 
August. Mr. Kirby tells, on page 20, how 
to have daffodils and Paper White narcissus 
from Thanksgiving onwards. 

Roman hyacinths can be handled exactly 
like Paper White narcissus, and they are even 
more sure in their flowering. 

The most fragrant winter flower for the 
window garden is mignonette, which can be 
had from seed sown in pots or boxes now 
and kept growing. Mignonette is one of 
the few plants that will not stand trans- 
planting. 


Late celery is a succession crop. Grow it on land from which you have already taken a crop of peas or early potatoes 


Crisp Celery from the Home Garden—By E. D. Darlington, 


Penn- 
sylvania 


AUGUST PLANTING AS A SUCCESSION CROP TO GIVE A SUPPLY ALL WINTER—GROWING STALKS THAT 
ARE NOT HOLLOW—THE ART OF PERFECT BLANCHING AND THE VARIETIES THAT STAND FOR FLAVOR 


ATE celery for winter use is an excel- 
lent succession crop as it may be 
planted any time from the first of July up 
to the middle of August and so may be 
grown on land which has already produced 
a crop of peas, or early potatoes. 

In my estimation the early celery brought 
from Florida and California is decidedly 
lacking in crispness and flavor, and is not 
at all comparable with the stalks which have 
felt the crispening effect of our cool fall and 
winter weather. Such home-grown celery 
may not be as perfectly blanched as the 
commercial article, nor indeed as well grown, 
but it is unapproached in flavor. 

Celery likes a cool, moist soil; it will not 
do well in heavy soils which become sodden. 
On heavy soils drainage must be provided 
to carry away surplus moisture from heavy 
rains; or, if the moisture is supplied by 
irrigation, the soil must be allowed to dry 
out partially and be well cultivated between 
the periods of copious waterings. During 
the hot summer months, the young plants 
do not make very much growth, but if 
properly set in rich soil (or humus) they will 
develop an excellent root system and will be 
ready to make a rapid growth as soon as the 
cool fall weather sets in. In setting out the 
rows of celery six feet or more must be left 
between the rows so that there will be ample 
earth available for banking up to the stalks 
in the fall. My own plan is to have the 
celery rows about eight to nine feet apart 
and to plant two rows of bush beans, or some 
other quick-growing crop, between the 
celery rows, as these will be out of the way 
before the celery needs high banking. 

To prepare the row for planting, I run a 


small one-horse plow both ways in the 
furrow, to get a broad trench or gutter as 
deep in the soil (not in the subsoil, however) 
as possible. Then I put in a 2-inch layer of 
well-rotted stable manure, poultry droppings 
or compost—in fact, anything that I have 
at hand. After putting in the fine manure, 
I take a hand plow and plow down a little 
fine earth over the manure, sometimes 
using the wheel hoe to mix it more thoroughly, 
especially in the case of the commercial 
fertilizers. This leaves a broad, shallow 
trench with a bed of fine earth and manure 
in which to set the plants. In small gardens 
where the horse plow cannot be used the 
necessary trench should be dug out with a 
spade, making it a foot wide and a foot deep. 

If you have not grown the plants yourself 
and do not have them already on hand, they 
may be purchased from the seedsmen or 
from the local florist. 

Pot-grown plants are the best because it 
is not necessary to wait for a rain when the 
trenches are ready for the plants, as they can 
be heavily watered and set in the row at any 
time, but unfortunately these can seldom 
be bought. The young celery plants are 
usually grown in flats or seedbeds. When 
buying get a whole flat, if possible, and do 
not remove the plants from it until you are 
ready to set them in the ground, because 
then the plants get little or no check. 

When they have been raised in a seedbed 
or in flats and have to be transplanted in the 
ordinary way, wait until late in the afternoon 
or for a dull day to set them in the rows. 
Before lifting water the bed thoroughly and 
dig well under the plants so as to get as many 
roots as possible. If they have a large single 
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root, cut off the bottom end and shear off 
a portion of the tops or leaves, then with 
a pointed stick or trowel set carefully in a 
straight row eight inches apart, pressing the 
soil firmly about the roots and when finished 
give the plants a good watering. 

As soon as the plants have recovered from 
the transplanting and started to make root 
again, begin cultivation, and for this I use a 
small garden rake, lightly stirring the surface 
soil about the plants every few days. This 
prevents weeds from starting and keeps the 
soil from becoming crusted or hard after 
waterings, and induces a rapid growth, 
which prevents. the plants from starting 
prematurely to seed as sometimes occurs 
when the growth in any way becomes stunted 
or checked. 


BLANCHING THE STALKS 


I have tried many of the so-called easy 
ways to blanch the crop, but have settled 
down to the old way of banking up the stalks 
with soil, as it gives the most satisfactory 
results, and, to my thinking, the best flavor. 

When the plants have made stalks eight 
inches or more in height (or length), it is 
time to begin the banking. The growth at 
this early stage is apt to be somewhat spread- 
ing in character. Run a hand plow two or 
three times on both sides of the rows, then 
get down on your knees, astride the row and 
gather together in one hand the stalks of the 
first plant, pull off the smaller ones on the 
outside, also any broken or diseased stalks 
and hold the plant closely together in an 
upright position. “ With the other hand draw 
up the loose earth from the sides and pack 
it gently around the stalks to hold them 


To grow the best flavored and most attractive looKing celery bank it up with earth, but the earth must not get down into the heart of the plant or it will rot it 


clesely together in a stiff, erect position. 
Then advance your position slightly along 
the row and treat the next plant in the same 
way. 

In about a week or ten days, they wih 
‘be ready for the next step. Run the culti- 
vator or wheel-hoe along the row several 
times as closely as possible without disturbing 
the first banking, until there is a good supply 
of fine, loose soil, which can be thrown 
toward the row with the plow. As the 
plants are held erect by the first banking, 
the loose earth can be drawn up around the 
stalks with a hoe until only the leaves show 
above the earth. This banking must be 
repeated at intervals as the plants increase 
in height, and only when the earth is dry 
enough to crumble easily under the hand 
or rake, for if wet, sticky soil is used for 
earthing, it will discolor or rot the stalks. 

When banking the celery, it is important 
to see that the stalks in each bunch are 
gathered closely together and that the loose 
earth does not fall in between the stalks, 
and consequently some little hand work 
is required in gathering the stalks together 
before drawing the earth to them; but if 
the banking is done at frequent intervals 
as the plants increase in growth, this may be 
reduced to a minimum after the first 
“handling.” 

In October, when the plants have reached 


Early celery may be blanched easily by boards, stand them on edge close to 
the stalks and hold in position by a cleat of wood 


their full height, it is time for the final bank- 
ing, and for this it is best to have a man or 
boy stand astride the row, holding in his hands 
two plants closely at the tops while you 
shovel up the loose earth, leaving only the 
tops of the leaves exposed. The operation 
is most quickly performed by three workers, 
one to gather the tops together and hold 
them, moving backward along the row, and 
one on each side of the row to shovel up the 
loose earth and pack it in place with the 
back of the shovel. The banking must be 
made as high as the stalks and from four to 
six inches wide at the top on each side of 
the row, so as to retain its place during 
heavy rains and to protect the stalks from 
the first hard frosts. 


INSECTS AND DISEASES 


The only insect enemy of celery is a very 
large green worm with gold or white spots 
on his back, which feeds on the young stalks 
and leaves. These are few in number and 
can easily be dislodged with a small stick 
and crushed with the foot. Do not handle 
these worms, as they have the reputation, 
possibly undeserved, of being poisonous to 
handle, but at any rate they do emit a very 
offensive odor. 

The chief difficulty to contend with is the 
so-called blight, which attacks the foliage 
when cool showers are succeeded by hot 


Celery Keeps best when stored in the ground outdoors. 


sunshine. Spraying frequently with a weak 
solution of Bordeaux mixture is a preven- 
tive (see the April, 1907, GARDEN Maca- 
ZINE, pages 143, 146), but in my own work I 
encourage the plants to make as strong a 
growth as possible, put off earthing up, or 
banking until young healthy growth starts 
vigorously in the fall and pull off the affected 
leaves and stalks. Some years ago, when 
the celery blight was exceptionally bad, I had 
under observation a European variety called 
the Arrezio, which seemed to be practically 
blight-proof, a quick grower and of good 
quality for an early variety, but have not 
since seen or heard anything of it. The 
blight is most prevalent on, and does the 
most damage to, the early, self-blanching 
sorts. 

Another drawback in growing celery is 
the trouble commonly known as_ hollow 
stalks. From long observation I think this 
is due to a checked or slow growth during 
the hot summer months, for if you take up 
a large plant of celery late in the fall and 
cut through the stalks just above the roots, 
it frequently happens that while the outer 
stalks are hollow and thin-walled, the centre 
stalks, which have grown more quickly 
during cool weather, are crisp and solid. 
My own idea is that the stalks which grow 
during the summer have a comparatively 
small amount of tissue, and when growth 


Protect the tops by a 
A-=shaped roof and bank the whole with earth, leaves or strawy manure 
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Pot-grown plants may be set in the open at any 
time without giving the plants a check 


starts more rapidly in the fall, the cells are 
partly matured and cannot respond to the 
increased growth, and the outer walls of the 
stalk pull apart and leave a dry, hollow 
centre space. To avoid this, get a well 
selected strain of seed when starting the 
plants and keep them growing as rapidly 
as possible from seed to finish. Not long 
ago I had an opportunity to examine the 
growth of wild celery along the banks of a 
running stream and found that the stalks 
of plants on the bank of the stream where 
the soil was constantly moist, were uniformly 
solid; whereas those growing higher up on 
the bank, where the soil was drier, were 
hollow. 


KEEPING THE CELERY FOR WINTER 


No attempt should be made to store the 
early varieties of celery such as White Plume 
and Golden  Self-Blanching; use these 
directly from the row where they are grown. 

Where a good supply of litter can be had, 
it is an excellent plan to winter all the celery 
in the rows where it is grown, making broad 
banks of earth at the sides of the rows and 
covering these deeply with straw or leaves 
from the woods when the ground freezes; 
and later covering the litter with corn-fodder 
or evergreen branches. If this is not prac- 
ticable, select a well-drained plot and dig 
out a trench one foot deep and one foot wide. 
Dig the plants carefully with the roots 
attached and set them closely together in 
the trench, packing fine soil about the roots; 
then bank up the earth taken from the 
trench until the tips of the leaves are exposed, 
rounding the banks so as to shed the rains. 
Cover the trench with wide boards, nailed 
together to form a A-shaped roof, this in 
turn is covered with straw or litter. 

When the weather becomes settled and 
cold, add still further protection in the form 
of straw, litter or corn-fodder, which will 
prevent the celery from becoming frozen, 
and the litter can be easily removed when 
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you want to get at the celery. Where there 
is a hotbed out of use in the garden, this 
can be dug out and filled with closely packed 
celery as in the trench method, to be covered 
with the glass sash. This permits giving 
the celery air when the weather is warm, 
but there must be an ample supply of litter 
to bank around and cover the box or bed 
during very cold weather. Do not leave 
the storing too late in the season, for if the 
tops are badly frozen and lie down on the 
banks of earth used for blanching, they will 
not recover, and half the attractiveness in 
appearance and all of the keeping qualities 
are lost. 

Another point to be kept in mind is that 
the blanching of the stalks should be nearly 
completed before it is stored, as the stalks 
only whiten while they are growing, and if 
put away when of a deep green tint only the 
young stalks in the centre of the plant will 
be blanched when you come to take them out. 

Celery may also be planted or stored in 
much the same manner in a cool cellar, 
using wide boards to make a box-like en- 
closure which will hold the stalks erect and 
keep the light from them, but in cellar storage 
never allow the roots to become dry and 
the stalks wilted and tough. Water may be 
supplied by putting a short piece of hose down 
between the stalks, so that the water will 


In the late fall the young growth in the centre of 
White Plume becomes snowy white 


reach the roots only and not wet the stalks. 
A large funnel in the upper end of the hose 
adds to the effectiveness of this simple 
apparatus. 


GROWING CELERY FROM SEED 


The seed germinates rather slowly and in 
the open ground must be sown early in the 
spring (about April ist) while the soil is 
still cool and moist; if the weather should 
be warm and the soil dry, the seedbed must 
be covered with a light mulch of straw or 
with mats and papers until the young plants 
appear. Straw makes the best mulch as it 
lets the air through to the soil. Where mats 
or papers are used, they should be taken cff 
in the evening and replaced in the morning. 

The light, rich soil of a hotbed or coldframe 
which has been used for starting early garden 
plants makes an excellent seedbed for start- 
ing celery plants. Sow the seed thinly in 
rows four to six inches apart, so that it may 
be worked or stirred at frequent intervals, 
and covered with one-quarter of an inch of 
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fine, light soil. Where only a limited num- 
ber of plants are required, it is best to 
transplant them to another bed as soon as 
they are large enough to handle, setting the 
plants two inches apart each way. ‘This 
transplanting gives a dense mat of small 
fibrous roots and a short stocky growth of 
leaves which will make the most satisfactory 
growth when planted in the garden or field. 
Commercial plants are grown without trans- 
planting, the seedlings being thinned out to 
stand half an inch apart in the row, and occas- 
ionally the tops sheared to induce a stocky 
growth, but these plants have a large, straight 
tap-root and very few of the small fibrous 
roots, and will not give as good results when 
set in the row as those which have an abun- 
dance of fibrous roots which have developed 
by transplanting the small seedlings. 

My own method is to sow the seed in 
shallow boxes or flats in a cool greenhouse, 
and as soon as the seedlings are large enough, 
pot them singly in 2-inch pots. This permits 
of frequent waterings and gives thorough 
drainage, so that by July I have good plants 
with balls of fine roots which can be heavily 
watered and set in the row at any time, 
irrespective of rains or other conditions. 
Where only a few hundred plants are grown 
for a home supply, I think a trial of this 
plan of potting the young plants will be 
found most satisfactory. 


EARLY VARIETIES OF CELERY 


The White Plume is the earliest and most 
easily grown celery for the home garden. 
With rich soil, ample moisture and good 
cultivation, the plants may be grown to 
reach a height (or length) of eighteen inches 
or more with a diameter of four inches, 
making a close bunch of broad, thick stalks. 
During the season of growth, the stalks and 
leaves are a dark green, but late in the fall 
the young growth in the centre of the plant 
becomes snowy white, both in stalk and leaf, 
and where properly banked, the entire stalk 
is quickly blanched to a pure paper white- 
ness. The blanched stalks are crisp and 
brittle and free from stringiness when 
properly grown, but have a rather strong 
walnut flavor early in the season. This 
distinct flavor becomes less noticeable later 
in the season. White Plume has very poor 
keeping quality and does not make a satis- 
factory shipper; consequently, it is only 
grown for home use or local markets. Seeds- 
men now offer a number of improved, or 


If the cellar be crowded place the celery in boxes. 
with the roots in sand or earth. The boxes may’ 
then be stored one above the other 
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selected strains of White Plume, such as 
Snow White, Silver Self-Blanching, Per- 
fected White Plume, etc., but these are 
hardly distinct from the best stocks of White 
Plume. However, in purchasing seeds of 
these improved strains, you get the benefit 
of the most carefully selected seed and have 
a much better assurance of getting a satis- 
factory return for your labor in growing 
the crop. 

Pink Plume is but little grown, as red 
celery has never become popular in this 
country, but in some parts of Europe the 
red varieties are highly esteemed and 
considered to be of much better flavor 
than the ordinary green-stalked varieties. 
They are very attractive in appearance when 
properly blanched. Before earthing up the 
stalks, of these red, or pink varieties have a 
dark reddish green color and as blanching 
progresses they turn to a light rosy pink, the 
color gradually fading out until there is only 
a faint pink line along each rib of the stalk, 
and if blanching is still further continued, 
that disappears entirely. In Pink Plume, 
the blanched stalks are white, like the White 
Plume, but in the later pink or red varieties 
they are of a rich golden tint, deeper in color- 
ing than the green-stalked varieties. 

Golden Self-Blanching is preéminently 
the celery for market or home garden; it 
grows quickly, is easily blanched, and makes 
a large bunch of short, broad, heavily ribbed 
stalks of a light golden or creamy tint; is 
crisp, brittle, and of excellent flavor when 
freshly dug, but rather soft if kept out of 
ground for any length of time. Under the 
most favorable conditions it can be kept 
in good condition until the middle of January. 
Well grown plants of this variety run twelve 
to eighteen inches in height and from three 
to four inches in diameter. In the natural 
growth, the leaves are of a light green tint 
but when earthed have a rich creamy, or 
golden tint, and when it is shipped long 
distances in dark cars, as in the early ship- 
ments from California and Florida, the leaves 
have the same light golden tint. In the very 
best strains of this celery, there is always 
a small percentage of plants say from three 
to five in a hundred, with dark green stalks 
and leaves. This is apparently necessary 
to the vigor of the variety, for if they are 
entirely bred or selected out, the strain of 
seed becomes weakened, the growth smaller 
and the crop more apt to have hollow stalks. 

The best seed of Golden Self-Blanching 
is French grown; and is offered by leading 


When storing set the plants closely together and 
cover the roots with earth 
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seedsmen at a slightly increased cost over 
the American grown seed, but as a small 
quantity of seed produces many plants, the 
slight increase of cost of the best seed can 
hardly be considered in comparison with 
the value of the crop, and the labor required 
to produce it. 

Golden Rose, or Rose-Ribbed Paris Self- 
Blanching is identical with the Golden 
Self-Blanching except for the addition of 
the reddish tinge in the stalks. When nicely 
blanched, this coloring appears as a delicate 
pink line along the ribs. 


VARIETIES FOR WINTER USE 


There is a large number of the late, or 
winter varieties of celery; those of recent 
introduction being of dwarf or more stocky 
growth, with wider or broader stalks, the 
leaves lighter green and the stalks can be 
more easily blanched than those of the older 
sorts. These new forms are so much more 
easily grown and so much more desirable 
in every way that I would advise their plant- 
ing to the exclusion of the older, taller growing 
and more slender stalked varieties. 

The first of this type to come into general 
cultivation was Giant Pascal, said to have 
been established by a selection from the 
dark green sports or reversions appearing 


stored in frames like these if 


Celery may be 
protected from frost with earth or litter 


in Golden Self-Blanching. The plants are 
of strong, vigorous growth, without being 
too tall, and when nicely blanched, the 
broad, strongly ribbed stalks are crisp and 
brittle and of a most delightful flavor. I 
consider it the best winter celery but it is 
too brittle for shipment and does not keep 
well unless stored in a well drained soil. 
The most recent of this new dwarf stocky 
type and the most popular in the vicinity 
of Philadelphia, is Winter Queen, which 
resembles Giant Pascal in growth and stalk 
but is of a lighter green, more easily blanched 
and an excellent keeper. 

Other new varieties of the same general 
type as the two preceding are Evans’ Tri- 
umph, Cremona, Fin-de-Siécle and Schu- 
macher, all of which have been developed by 
selection to an especial type by market 
gardeners who make a specialty of growing 
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Level culture is given celery which is to be blanched 
with boards; use a wheel hoe 


celery of quality and all of which quite 
closely resemble each other as compared 
with either the early self-blanching type or 
the tall slender stalked older varieties. Some 
of these late varieties are described in the 
catalogues as blanching to a golden tint, 
but in my opinion this is very largely a matter 
of the degree to which the blanching process 
is carried, as the stalks which show a golden 
or creamy tint when first blanched generally 
turn white if the blanching is continued. 

In the older varieties, some of which 
produce very tall stalks and involve much 
labor in banking to get them properly 
blanched, Boston Market was the most dis- 
tinct, as in this variety the large central 
cluster of stalks is surrounded by a number 
of small side shoots or offsets, giving several 
small hearts or centres to each plant, but I 
do not know of any seedsman who could now 
supply a straight stock of this type. It was 
a very popular variety before the intro- 
duction of the newer varieties which have 
the dwarf habit and thicker stalks. 

One of the very best of the older varieties 
is offered under the name of New Rose, but 
it has been cultivated for so many years that 
the title “new” might justly be discarded. 
It is a hardy grower, and blanches to a rich 
yellowish tint with the pink lines along 
the ribs. 

The New Rose is chiefly desirable for 
its excellent flavor and for its good keeping 
qualities but the stalks are taller and more 
slender than those of the Golden Rose, and 
it requires a longer season for growth and 
is much more difficult to blanch. 

It is quite likely that, when a good keeping 
late red celery—with large, broad, heavy 
ribbed stalks, of stocky growth like the Giant 
Pascal and Winter Queen—is developed, 
this last named variety as well as the old 
green-stalked late varieties will disappear. 


An August-planted windbreak in western New York. 


It is generally safe to transplant evergreens during this month if the season has not been unusually dry 


Shall Evergreens Be Planted in August? 


A SYMPOSIUM OF PLANTERS’ EXPERIENCES IN VARIOUS SECTIONS OF THE COUNTRY—WHY THIS MONTH, WHEN 
OTHER WORK IS SLACK, OFFERS SPECIAL OPPORTUNITIES FOR SETTING OUT WINDBREAKS AND SPECIMEN TREES 


T here is no universally “best” time to plant coniferous evergreens. 


Under proper conditions, you may plant them equally well in any month of the 


year, but on account of the habits of growth the months of May and August are, generally, to be preferred. Whether spring planting 1s better than 
August planting, or vice versa, depends entirely upon the local conditions of moisture, not only in the soil but also in the air. 

The reason why it is generally more difficult to transplant an evergreen than to transplant a deciduous tree 1s that evaporation of water 1s going on 
from the leaf surfaces of evergreens for twelve months in the year; whereas in the case of the deciduous trees, there 1s a cessation of evaporation during 


the winter. 


Nearly all evergreen trees, especially the pines and spruces, make a vigorous root growth during August, and 1f they are transplanted before this 


growth has attained 1ts maximum, they will take good hold of the new ground before the winter sets in. 


confused with fall planting—by which season the root growth has stopped. 


In regions where the spring 1s hot and dry and the late summer not excessively trying, August planting of evergreens 1s sound practice. 


For that reason, August planting must not be 


On the other 


hand, where the late summer 1s much drier than the early months of the year, spring planting should be done. 


The key note to the whole situation seems to be this: 


If at this time of the year it is reasonably possible to move the trees so that they have sufficient 


time to make root growth before winter, and if sufficient moisture can be given, either naturally or artificially, and if sufficient spraying can be given 


after planting, the practice 1s each safe. 


This caution, however, should be borne in mind: Successtve seasons are not identical in the same locality, and the judgment of the individual 


planter must Bel brought into play in all cases. 


In nurseries, August planting 1s adopted because there 1s more time, and advantage can thus be taken of an otherwise slack season; also, in such cases 
the plants are moved but a very little distance and exposure of the roots to the air 1s reduced to a minimum. 
THE GarpveNn Macazine has made an effort to collect the evidence for and against August planting, and 1s favored with replies from many ex pe- 


rienced planters in widely different parts of the country. 


we give the essential facts from the letters of the various individuals. 


Success in Western New York 


JoHN Dunpar, New York 


HAVE ‘transplanted coniferous ever- 

greens at all times of the year, except 
in the middle of winter, with varying success, 
but my best results have been in late August. 
In most of the Northeastern States, where 
severe freezing weather rarely sets in before 
November twenty-fifth, there is plenty of 
time after the end of August for the plants 
to make roots. 


ent 2 DEAL RL OLN ORIEE SS PORES | 


By midsummer most pines, spruces, firs, 
etc., have completed the season’s growth. 
In late summer, the moist soil is warm—in 
fact, like a propagating bed—and as the roots 
of an evergreen at this period are in great 
activity it will, if transplanted carefully, 
root abundantly before winter. 

I always saturate the soil with water before 
filling up the hole completely, and allow it 
to settle before filling in to the grade or level; 
after that a substantial mulch of loose man- 
ure is spread over the surface around the 


A sandy point on Long Island where there was no success until August pianting was tried 
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Our conclusions from the evidence before us are presented in the foregoing paragraphs. Below, 


tree. If the season is dry and the ground at 
the end of summer is parched, I earnestly 
advise not planting until spring. I have 
done late fall planting under stress of cir- 
cumstances, but always with more losses 
than from planting at any other season of 
the year. 

After summer planting, the next best 
period in my experience is late spring when 
the buds are just beginning to swell; the late 
Josiah Hoopes considered this the best time. 
If a period of hot, dry weather sets in after a 
late spring season, the roots are liable to dry 
out, which means extra care to soak the soil 
with water occasionally. 


Late Falls Favors August Plant- 
ing in the West 


Duncan Finvayson, Massachusetts 


N THE Western States, I favor August 
planting because of the good weather 
away into the New Year, which gives the 
trees a chance to make good roots before the 
cold weather sets in, and the trees will better 
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These two trees were moved last winter and 
were photographed in May when making new growth 
(Connecticut) 


endure the freezing and thawing the following 
spring which is the hardest time on ever- 
greens. If planted in the spring time, the 
hot weather sets in before the plants get 
established. In the Eastern States, I find 
spring planting best because we do not get 
the dry hot weather as early. 

In planting evergreens, there are a few 
“‘don’ts” that should be observed. 

Do not plant too deep. I have seen more 
bad results from deep planting than from 
anything else. All evergreens have the roots 
near the surface. 

Do not keep the roots of the trees too wet, 
but when planting give a good soaking to 
settle the soil around the roots; this should 
do until growth commences, but the foliage 
may be syringed daily especially if the 
weather is dry. 

Do not allow the soil around the roots to 
get caked and cracked. The cracks will 
allow the air to get to the roots and the result 
will be a dead tree. Keep the soil well 
stirred up, or else mulch well, which will be 
of great benefit to the tree. In Washington, 
D. C., I moved evergreen trees thirty feet 
high in August, and I also planted several 
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hundred on this estate in August with splen- 
did results. 


A Western Nurseryman’s Ex- 
perience 
D. Hitt, Illinois 


N AUGUST, 1903, I planted out in 
nursery rows 200,000 Norway spruce 
seedlings six to ten inches in height. The 
following spring I walked over the patch for 
over one hour, and failed to find a single 
dead tree. In August, 1905, I planted out a 
large amount of white pine, Norway spruce 
and white spruce seedlings, with a loss of 
85 per cent. The weather has much to do 
with early fall planting. With mild weather 
and a little rain success is assured. If I 
had watered the 1905 planting, I could have 
saved every tree. 

August and September planting of ever- 
greens ought to be encouraged, for at this 
season of the year planters are not so busy 
with other work. Evergreens, especially 
the spruce family, make a new root growth 
during the latter part of August or the early 
part of September. They establish them- 
selves in the ground when the weather is 
favorable, and make new roots within four 
to six days after planting, and they make a 
much better growth the following spring, 
than do spring planted trees. 


Evidence from Long Island 


WitiiaM McCottom, Long Island 


VERGREENS can be moved at almost 
any time of the year if carefully 
handled, but I believe there are several 
good reasons why the safest and surest 
time is August. 

The plants, having finished the season’s 
growth, take a few weeks of rest in August 
before perfecting the buds for the succeeding 
season’s growth; at this period less support 
is required of the roots than at any other 
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Never allow the roots to dry out. When moving any 
distance, it is necessary to bale 


season of the year. If in spring, when the 
plants are preparing to make the season’s 
top growth, a check is given, a poor growth 
results and ofttimes the plant dies. By 
August, the top growth for the year is finished 
and moving at that time gives the plant an 
opportunity to make roots in its new quarters 
before winter sets in, and prevents “winter- 
blasting.” Evergreens set out early in 
August, produce a good, heavy growth the 
following season, but the later the plants are 
moved, the less will be next season’s growth. 

A fact of some practical importance is 
this: Evergreens are the only things in the 
garden that can be moved at this time of 
the year. Heavy winds are sometimes 
troublesome when planting large specimen 
trees, and anyone who has handled large 
evergreens in early spring or fall, knows that 
a lot of extra work has to be done because the 
winds keep blowing the plants out of position 
before they are properly settled. It is not 
only a hard matter to get them straight, but 


At Madison, N. J., on the estate of Mr, H. McK. Twombly, spring planting is preferred. This belt of spruces and pines has been rearranged several times 
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Spring planting at Stamford, Connecticut. 


they must be properly supported to keep them 
in position. In August there is no trouble 
from winds and the plants become thoroughly 
settled before the fall winds. 

If your first efforts in planting evergreens 
are not crowned with success, don’t criticise 
the season too severely, for the fault may 


All Kinds of evergreens are moved in May 


have been your own. When planting, get 
all the roots you can, give the soil plenty of 
water and give a mulch of loose manure, and 
you will find that August planted evergreens 
will never get a check. 

Seedlings of the red cedar (Juniperus 
Virginiana) which are abundant in our 


A COMPARISON OF SPRING-PLANTED AND AUGUST-PLANTED CONIFERS 


COMMON NAME STANDARD NAME WHEN PLANTED HEIGHT REMARKS 
Colorado blue spruce.. ..| Picea pungens, var. glaucc| August.............. 12 to 15 ft.| Did well 
Wti® GOMWEEs > 5000000000 i GECNG)U Cee er Aug., Sept., Spring....] 2to 6 ft.| All good 
Oriental spruce.......... Picea orientalis .......... Aug., Spring......... 3 to 5 ft.| Spring best, Aug. good 
\Wlaite JOWAE so50cccs0000¢ Pinus Strobus.,..... .... Aug., Sept., Spring ...] 2 to 18 ft.} All good 
IReGl IBGs000c0ce000000000 Pinus resinosa........... ENV Roo SD bo 500086550 2to 8 ft.| Both good 
lemlockereeeerere cere Tsuga Canadensis........ Aug., Sept., Spring....] 3 to 6 ft.) Spring best 
Carolina hemlock ........ Tsuga Caroliniana ....... Aug., Sept., Spring....} 3 to 6 ft.| Spring best 
Blue Atlantic cedar....... Cedrus Atlantica, var. glaucc| Aug., Spring........- Io to 12 ft.| Spring best 
Grecian fie = eel Abies cephalonica ........ Aug., Spring......... 5 to 7 ft.|Aug. died, Spring lived 
Wnt WF. Gao uo sG00000000 Abies concolor............ ANU, SEMPo coccocosc0 2to 8 ft.| Did well 
Tiger-tail spruce......... IPOD OVE 2000000200058 Seis, SOs oocos55- 4 to 6 ft.| Both good 
Englemann’s spruce....... Picea Engelmanni........ ANU SVE00coooco 00s 4to 6 ft.| Did well 
Douglas spruce........... Pseudotsuga Douglasi.....| Aug., Sept., Spring....} 3 to 18 ft.|Spring planted best 
Retinispora.............. Chamecyparis pisifera ....| Aug., Sept., Spring....|.......... All good 
INAVOAIKED cocoendoocon0s Thuya occidentalis ........ Aug., Sept.,Spring.. .|.......... All good 
tapers eer Funiperus communis.. ...|Aug., Sept.,Spring....|.......... All good 
Deodar cedar............| Cedrus Deodara. ........ ANWVAORSE 500060encco06 3 to 4 ft.) Did well 


These evergreens were transplanted in August without the loss of a single specimen. (At Islip, Long Island) 
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woods, are very hard to transplant; they 
have a long tap root which cannot be taken 
up whole. I have moved thousands of these 
cedars from the woods but never with any 
success unless done in August. One place 
presented special difficulties; it was a point 
of land projecting into a salt-water creek. I 
failed twice with spring planting, but an 
August planting was very successful, my 
losses not being more than 2 per cent. 

Two years ago, I moved a hundred ever- 
greens without a single loss; the plants did 
not brown a particle as they are apt to do 
when moved in spring. 

The plants included the box (Buxus 
sempervirens and B. latifolia), the plumed 
Japan cypress (Chamecyparis pisijera, var. 
plumosa), the golden plumed cypress (C. 
pisifera, var. plumosa aurea), the silver 
plumed cypress (C. pisifera, var. argentea) 
and the ragged or squarrose leaved Japan 
cypress (C. pisifera, var. squarrosa), the 
pyramidal arborvite (Thuwya occidentalis, 
var. pyramidalis), Peabody’s arborvite 
(Thuya occidentalis, var. George Peabody), 
the red cedar (Juniperus Virginiana), the 
dwarf mountain pine (Pinus montana, var. 
Mugho), the English yew (Taxus baccata) 
and the golden Chinese arborvite (Thuya 
orientalis). 

The secret of a great many failures with 
August planting is the neglect to puddle and 
mulch. The ground will usually be quite 
dry in August, and though the plant normally 
requires less moisture then than in fall or 
spring, the extra dryness from the looseness 
of the earth must be overcome when trans- 
planting. 


Another Long Islander’s Idea 


Joun F. Jounston, Long Island 


West appears to me to govern success 
is not somuch the time of the year when 
moving is done as the manner of handling the 
plants from the time they are lifted until they 
are again planted; and especially the size of the 
plant, whether it has balls of soil or not, the 
quantity and condition of the roots, and the 
distance of transportation. 

I am inclined to favor spring planting for 
such evergreens as are not distinctly hardy, 
because they are longer in their new quarters 
before suffermg the trials of March. I 
prefer to plant hemlocks in the spring because 
I have always had a greater percentage of 
loss with fall planted stock. Also, I have 
found the Nordmann fir (Abies Nord- 
manniana) and the Douglas spruce (Pseudo- 
tsuga Douglas) do best when spring 
planted. By no means, however, do I wish 
to be considered as unfavorable to what is 
commonly termed fall planting—from the 
middle of August until the middle of Septem- 
ber, or thereabouts. 

A large assortment of evergreens has 
recently been planted in Mr. Dana’s estate 
at Glen Cove, Long Island, the planting 
being done both in fall and in spring. The 
results from both periods have been suc- 
cessful as the accompanying table shows. 

For further information concerning the 
practicability of planting evergreens in Au- 
gust, see page 36. 


Raising Perennials from Seed—By Thomas McAdam, 


New 
Jersey 


WHY AUGUST IS THE BEST MONTH IN THE YEAR FOR SOWING SEEDS OF HARDY PEREN- 
NIAL FLOWERS—HOW ANYBODY MAY RAISE THEM WITH OR WITHOUT A COLDFRAME 


ONES or later everybody wants to 
raise perennials from seed, because it 
is the cheapest way of stocking the garden 
with these flowers. When you buy plants 
from a nurseryman you pay fifteen cents or 
more for each little plant, while a packet of 
seed from which you can raise a hundred 
plants may cost five or ten cents only. There 
is some difference between having a hundred 
larkspurs for $25 and a hundred larkspurs 
for twenty-five cents! 

August is the best month in the year for 
sowing seeds of hardy perennial flowers, 
because the seeds that you get then are 
fresher and will therefore germinate more 
quickly. The seeds that you buy in spring 
are last year’s crop but by the first of August 
you can get this year’s seeds of nearly 
all the favorite perennials. 

Peony seeds if sown in spring will lie dor- 


mant a year or even two years. The same 
is true of Primula Japonica. Many others 
will never germinate at all. The only 


perennials I know that do better in spring 
are given in a short list toward the end of this 
article. 

The old notion that it takes more time and 
care to raise perennials from seed than it 
does annuals, contains “a nine per cent. 


The fresher the 
seed of any perennial, the surer the germination 


Hollyhocks are best sown in July, 


alloy of truth.” Young perennials grow 
more slowly and therefore it is usually con- 
venient to transplant them twice before they 
are put into their permanent quarters, 
whereas annuals can often be merely broad- 
casted and thinned. In either case, how- 
ever, there are only two months in which it 
is necessary to give close attention to small 
plants, for May-sown annuals will bloom 
in July, and August-sown perennials will 
be ready for their permanent quarters by 
the end of September. Perennials do require 
a little more care than annuals, but only a 
little—provided they are sown in August, for it 
is obvious that May-sown perennials require 
five months of care before they go into 
winter quarters, while August-sown peren- 
nials need only two. 

I will concede that perennials do not give 
a full crop of flowers the first year and there- 
fore beginners must have annuals. But the 
waiting for perennials to bloom is not tedious 
because there are other things to enjoy while 
you are raising perennials in a small out-of- 
the-way place, and next year you can stock 
your garden with a class of plants that is 
more dignified and enduring, and which will 
furnish flowers daily for three months at a 
time when spring-sown annuals are not in 
bloom viz.: from April to June inclusive. 


THE ECONOMY OF A COLDFRAME 


While it costs nothing at all to make a 
little outdoor seedbed for perennials, and 
many people raise them in a moist, shaded 
spot, I would strongly urge you to have a 
coldframe because it will enable yeu to raise 
a larger percentage of plants and therefore 
will be cheaper in the end. A sash costs 
$3 and you can surround it with boards. 

Sow the seeds as early in August as pos- 
sible, and not later than the middle of the 
month. Seeds sown later will germinate 
so late that they will not make sufficient 
growth this fall to produce a good crop of 
flowers next spring, and they winter badly. 

Sow the seeds in rows four inches apart. 
Water and cover with a sash which has been 
whitewashed. Instead of placing the sashes 
directly on the frame, prop them up with 
some short pieces of wood; 4-inch blocks 
are very handy for this. 

About a week after the seedlings show 
above the ground, remove the sash and in 
its place put a lath screen. This will give 
the seedlings sufficient protection while 
allowing them to become hardened to the 
sunlight. In another week’s time, remove 
the lath screen. 

The seedlings come up so closely together 
that they cannot stand long without becoming 
drawn. Transplant them into another frame 
as soon as they develop their first or second 
pair of leaves, setting them about four inches 
apart each way. Here they will make 
thrifty little plants that will pass the winter 
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LarKspurs, example of plants that have better 
constitution when propagated by seed instead of 
division 


in the coldframe with a minimum of care 
and loss and will be in the best condition 
for planting out next spring. If there is no 
room in the frame the young plants may be 
set outdoors at this time to pass the winter. 
In either case, cover them with good leaves 
or litter to prevent damage from the alternate 
freezing and thawing, which heaves out 
small shallow rooting plants of any kind 
and breaks their roots. 

If you cannot afford even one coldframe 
make an outdoor seedbed in a moist, well- 
drained spot. If the soil is heavy put clinkers 
at the bottom for drainage and mix the soil 
thoroughly with sifted coal ashes or leaf 
mold or woods earth in order to lighten it. 
Raise the seedbed an inch above the sur- 
rounding grounds to insure good drainage. 

The cheapest way to shade an outdoor 
seedbed is to use waterproofed muslin. 
Make a screen of it one foot longer than the 
seed rows so that it will hang over the south 
side of the bed far enough to protect the 
ends of the rows. To hold this screen in 
place drive stakes firmly into the ground 
and let their tops be nine or ten inches above 
the surface of the earth. ‘The muslin screen 
must be replaced by a lath screen shortly 
after the seeds germinate. 


VALUABLE LISTS OF PERENNIALS 


1. A coldframe is necessary in order to 
produce the finest strains of English daisy, 
polyanthus and gloxinia-flowered foxglove, 
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all of which are best treated as spring bedding 
plants, i.e., they should be sown every year 
in August, wintered in a coldframe and 
discarded after blooming. 

2. Also it would be foolish not to give cold- 
frame protection in’ winter to those peren- 
nials whose seeds cost twenty-five cents a 
packet or more, e.g., Aquilegia Helene, 
Campanula persicijolia, double Sweet Wil- 
liam, choicest perennial phlox and Primula 
Sieboldii. 

3. The short-lived perennials that are best 
treated as biennials, are the golden and 
Rocky Mountain columbines, the chimney 
bellflower, perennial larkspur, the perennial 
gaillardias, the Iceland poppy and the snap- 
dragon. These all give their best flowers 
when sown in August, and the only winter 
protection they need is a covering of litter. 
(The last two, however, will give a good crop 
of flowers the same year if sown outdoors in 
spring.) Everybody ought to have a seed- 
bed and sow these favorites every year, 
for they are at their best only during the first 
season. 

4. There is no point in a beginner’s raising 
from seed species that have dozens of im- 
proved varieties, as the seedlings are almost 
sure to be inferior. The only way to per- 
petuate these varieties is by dividing the 
plants. To this class belong perennial chrys- 
anthemum, Japanese iris, phlox and peony. 
The exceptions are hollyhocks and larkspur, 
which are healthier from seed and therefore 
more satisfactory, even if the forms and colors 
are not so near perfection. 

5. Seed is rarely, if ever, offered of the 
following: bleeding heart, lilv-of-the-valley, 
day lilies (Funkia and Hemerocallis), Ger- 
man iris, bergamot or Oswego tea, and moss 
pink (Phlox subulata). However, these 
plants are easily propagated by division and 
everybody has them, so that it will not be 
asking any great favor of vour friends if 
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you copy this list and inquire whether they 
have any to spare. 

6. The following sow themselves when 
once established and if your friends have 
them at all, they will have plenty of seedlings 
to spare; — forget-me-nots, violets, Sweet 
William, the common columbine and the 
yellow alyssum. 

7. Others which are easily obtained from 
friends, because they spread rapidly from 
the root, are German iris, phlox, Golden 
Glow, lemon lily, lily-of-the-valley, The Pearl 
achillea, perennial sunflowers, coreopsis, 
Bocconia, rocket, Japanese anemone, pom- 
pon chrysanthemum, clove pink, and garden 
heliotrope or true valerian. 

8. About the only popular perennials that 
cannot be sown in August and wintered 
safely outdoors are the Japanese anemone, 
hollyhock, Scotch pinks (unless wintered 
in raised beds), clove pinks or Marguerite 
carnations, and possibly the Chinese lantern 
plant (Physalis Francheti). These need to 
be started in the spring in order to get a full 
crop of flowers the next year, and they should 
be transplanted to their permanent quarters 
before September 2oth. 

You can find a long list of perennials for 
August sowing in the back of every bulb 
catalogue. The earlier you get started in 
August, the better your chances of success. 
The best thing you can do is to send postal 
cards to three or four of your favorite 
dealers and ask to be put on their “early 
mailing list” so that you may get one 
of the few catalogues they issue in 
August. Otherwise you will be classed 
with “hoi polloi” and may have to wait 
until September. 

Complaints have reached us that the ten- 
dency of the day is to exaggerate the longevity 
of perennials. One reader writes: “The 
durability of the majority of perennials is 
all bosh. Most of the refined kinds are 


English daisy, example of hardy perennials best grown for spring bedding and then discarded 
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short-lived, and most of the long-lived kinds 
are coarse.” 

The same reader suggests that we send a 
circular letter to fifty amateurs in different 
parts of the country asking which are the 
permanent kinds and which are likely to dis- 
appear after a year or two. 

This we would gladly do if we knew the 
fifty people. Doubtless there are dozens 
of readers of THE GARDEN MAGAZINE who 
would be competent to respond to such a 
circular, but we do not happen to know 
who they are. Therefore we ask any such 
to mark up their copies of this number and 
send the marked pages to us so that we may 
publish an “iron-clad list.”” (Of course, we 
will gladly return fresh copies to replace the 
damaged ones of our friends.) 

The advantage of having an iron-clad list 
for your locality must be obvious, for 99 per 
cent. of the amateur gardeners of America 
do all their garden work themselves, or, at 
the most, have a man-of-all-work instead of 
a professional gardener. ‘This man is usually 
not competent to handle hotbeds and cold- 
frames, and consequently anyone who does 
not want the bother and expense of filling 
the numerous gaps that appear in the hardy 
borders every spring may restrict his choice 
to a list of absolutely reliable perennials that 
are really permanent. 


A PROVISIONAL IRON-CLAD LIST 


COMMON NAMES 
Single hollyhocks 
Japanese anemone 
Plume poppy 
Boltonia 


STANDARD NAMES 
Althea rosea 
Anemone Faponica 
Bocconia cordata 
Boltonia asteroides and B. 
latisquama 
Campanula Car patica 
Campanula persicifolia 
Chrysanthemum Indicum 
Convallaria majelis 
Coreopsis lanceolata 
Dictamnus albus 
Dianthus plumarius 
Dicentra eximia 
Funkia Sieboldiana, For- 
tunet, ovata and lanctfolta 
Funkia subcordata 
Gypsophila paniculata 
Helianthus decapetalus, var. 
multiflorus, H. rigtdus, 
Maximiliani, and orgyalis 
Hemerocallis flava 
Hemerocallis fulva 
Hesper1s matronalts 
Iberis sempervirens 


Carpathian bellflower 
Peach-leaved bellflower 
Pompon chrysanthemum 
Lily-of-the-valley 
Perennial coreopsis 

Gas plant 

Garden pink 

Bleeding heart 

Blue day lily 


White day lily 
Baby’s breath 
Perennial sunflowers 


Lemon lily 

Orange day lily 
Sweet rocket 
Perennial candytuft 


Eulalia Miscanthus Sinensts 

Bee balm Monarda didyma 

Onental poppy Papaver orientale 

Moss pink Phlox subulata 

Golden Glow Rudbeckia lacinata, var.fi.pl. 
Valerian Valeriana officinalis 


To the above list should be added those 
which “self-sow,” for although the indi- 
vidual plants may be short-lived there is no 
reason why the species, once secured, need 
ke lost. 


HOW YOU CAN HELP 


Put a check mark against every plant you 
have grown that seems to you to be in the 
right list. Scratch out any name that ought 
not to be in any particular list and say why. 
Add all the names that you can to the above 
lists. 


Stonework Without a Mason—By Henry B. Mitchell, o: 


CONVERTING A TROUBLESOME ENCUMBRANCE OF THE FARM AND GARDEN INTO SOMETHING USEFUL— 
WORK OF BUILDING WALLS AND FOUNDATIONS THAT CAN BE DONE IN SLACK TIMES AND AT LITTLE COST 


OONER or later there arises a need for 
stonework or masonry in some form 
around the home garden or on the farm, 
and oftentimes when the need is pressing 
the necessary workman cannot be had, or 
perhaps the cash cannot be spared. 


es Same 


Building foundations made from the stones that are 
a nuisance on the fields. Cover with mortar or 
cement to give a finish 


I have laid hundreds of cubic feet of rock 
wall (made from the ordinary stone picked 
from the fields of my farm), that is as neat, 
smooth and substantial in its character as 
though laid of dressed rock or pressed brick 
by a skilled mason; thereby saving hundreds 
of dollars besides helping to rid land of a 
nuisance. Previously to doing this work, 
J had never laid a rock. The work is so 
simplified by my method, that the most 
unskilled laborer can lay rock almost equal 
to an expert, and at less than one-fourth the 
expense. 

For a straight plain wall, upon which to 
rest the sill of a shed, or veranda, procure 
some inch planks—a foot in width and 
sixteen feet long is a convenient size. Stand 
two rows of plank upon edge where the wall 
is to be. Place these as far apart as the 
required thickness of the wall. Drive stakes 
at intervals of three or four feet, against the 
outside of each plank to hold the plank in 
place. Be sure they are set firmly in the 
g ound so that the pressure of the rocks will 
not move them out of line, nailing the 
plank thereto from the inside, being careful 
that the top edges of both planks are level 
from end to end and of even height. This 
makes a long trough, open at top and ends, 
with the ground for the bottom. Now 
remove the earth from the bottom of this 
trough till a firm foundation for the wall is 
reached. 

The only special tools needed for the rock 
work, are a small, stone hammer, weighing 
about two pounds, a mason’s trowel and a 
spirit level. For brick work the hammer can 
be dispensed with. 

Select flat stones, with at least one straight 
edge, if possible, but in case none of this sort 
can be had, the uneven projections are to be 


knocked off with the hammer, so that an 
approximately straight edge is formed, while 
a few loads of any rough boulders, to be 
broken up, for filling purposes, will not come 
in amiss. 

The spaces between the stones are to be 
filled with mortar. It is sometimes con- 
venient to keep a supply of air-slacked lime 
handy. Partially sink into the ground a 
watertight barrel. Put three pecks of 
good unslacked lime in the barrel, pour 
over it five buckets of water, allow it to 
stand till thoroughly slack, stirring occa- 
sionally with a long-handled shovel. In 
about half an hour it will be ready to 
u 2. Thin ‘o tne consistency of cream by 
aiding more water. 

While the lime is slacking, construct the 
mortar-bed. Stand three planks on edge, 
forming the two sides and end of a box, 
similar in size and shape to a one-horse 
wagon body. Lay planks on the ground for 
the bottom, fitting the edges closely together. 
A few loads of clean, sharp sand having been 
hauled, shovel into the mortar a good wheel- 
barrow load, dig out a hole in the middle, 
pour in two or three bucketsful of the cream 
of lime, and with a hoe well mix in the sand, 
till the mass is of proper consistency. 

Now you are ready to begin cperations; 
first select those rocks having straight edges 
and lay a course dry over the entire bottom 
of the trough, putting the straight edges 
against the plank. Then with the old axe 
or hammer, break some of the more ill- 
shapen or larger pieces of rock into small 
fragments, with which the depressions in the 
middle may be filled, pounding all well down 
with the hammer. The next course now 
being in order, mortar (a little at a time) is 
placed upon the first course, and a rock laid 
upon it, so that it will come over the joint 
formed by two rocks coming together in the 
first course; remembering always to break 
joints, as well as to keep the straight edges 
of rock against the plank. Continue this, 


Make a form of evenly set planks, strongly braced, and dig out the ground for a lirm foundation. 
course of rock and fill in with mortar 
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laying course upon course, filling up the 
middle with broken stone, or gravel laid in 
mortar, till the trough is filled, save for the 
last course, which must be just thick enough 
to come up level with the top of the plank. 
This leveling up will require rocks thinner 
than for the other courses, and by passing 


But few tools other than those usually found on 
the farm are necessary. A spirit level and trowel you 
must have, but an old axe will serve as a stone 
hammer 


a straight edge over the top of the wall, 
letting it touch the edges of both planks at 
once, a true surface can be secured. 

After the wall has been leveled up to the 
top of the plank, let it dry for about a week, 
when the planks may be removed and any 
holes upon the sides of the wall chinked up 
with broken stone and mortar. 

If a wall of greater height than one plank 
width is desired, higher stakes and more 
courses of plank must be used, fitting all into 
proper positions. Then carefully number 
the planks and remove the top courses. 
When the wall has been built nearly to the 
top of the form, the second course of planks 
is put back, and so on to the top. 

The same plan as applied to rock will 
apply also to brick, but while being less 
troublesome it is considerably more ex- 
pensive. 


Lay ina 


When Cannas Are At Their Best—By L. Barron, %% 


STUDY A LARGE COLLECTION OF CANNAS NOW AND NOTE THE BEST VARIETIES FOR NEXT YEAR’S PLANTING 


—THE POINTS OF A GOOD CANNA—A SKETCH OF ITS EVOLUTION—WHAT 


diay canna has a peculiar interest to 
Americans. Up to about fifteen years 
ago, the canna was regarded merely as a 
foliage plant for “subtropical” effect. To- 
day the canna vies with other popular 
bedding plants for the beauty of its flowers. 


The old foliage canna was long-stalked, narrow- 
petaled, and sparsely flowered. The modern type is 
valuable for its dense masses of large flowers 


It has been dwarfed, too, until even very 


small gardens can well accommodate a half- 
dozen canna plants and not look overstocked. 


The greatest breeder of new American cannas 
is Mr. Antoine Winzer who has raised nearly forty 
thousand crosses 


This development of the modern canna 
from the old-time, tall-growing type, with 
its long, scattered head of small-petaled 
flowers, into the dense, compact truss of 
broadly petaled and highly colored flowers 
of to-day, began in Germany and was con- 
tinued in Italy and France respectively, by 
Pfitzer, Damman and Crozy. Also, in our 
own country, Antoine Winzer has accom- 
plished more than all the European breeders 
put together, and is the most largely respon- 
sible for our modern appreciation of the 
canna in American gardens. 

The special interest from our standpoint 
is that the small, old canna popularly named 
Indian shot, because its hard, black, round 
seeds were the most conspicuous thing about 
it, has been bred up to a really beautiful 
garden plant by the blending into it of 
Canna flaccida, a species native to Florida. 

When the first Italian introductions came 
to this country, they were at once given the 
popular name of “orchid-flowered” cannas, 
because the so-called petals (in reality, 
modified stamens) were fully as broad as 
they were long, and in texture and general 
outline recalled the petals of some of the 
cattleyas. 

Among our hot-weather plants, the canna 
stands unequaled, for the hotter the weather 
(provided it can be given a reasonable 
supply of moisture at the roots), the more 
gloriously does it flourish and the more 
magnificent its floral display. It is the 
August flower for the suburban and city 
garden, and produces more greenery for its 
ground space than any other of the tender 
summer bedding plants. Massed against 
a background of trees and shrubs (preferably 
evergreens) it makes a composition that 
leaves but little to be desired. It will grow 
and flourish with a minimum of attention. 
For glaring, gorgeous color, its flower heads 
are as showy as those of any other plant 
grown, and for a profusion of bloom there 
is nothing to equal it. A single inflorescence, 
by actual count, made last August bore 150 
flowers, and there were ten shoots to the 
one root! During this month, I advise the 
amateur gardener to make a study of some 
good collection of cannas and select varieties 
according to his needs and fancies. ‘There 
is a wide choice; fully fifty varieties of 
marked distinction, and a great many others 
which differ a little among themselves. For 
instance, among the dark red-flowered 
varieties, there is Beauté Poitevine, and 
Fiirst Bismarck, which seem to be identical 
seen close at hand, but at a distance the 
former shows up two or three shades darker 
than the latter. 

There may be some trouble in making up 
a select list of varieties to embrace the com- 
plete range of colors in the different heights, 
because each grower has a well-marked 
race to which he adheres, and with the 
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HYBRIDIZERS ARE STRIVING FOR 


exception of some specially popular varieties, 
the stocks are not offered generally by all 
dealers. Certain varieties are universal, hotw- 
ever: Black Beauty, for instance, the modern 
standard of perfection for the dark claret- 
colored foliage, and Souvenir de Madame 
Crozy, which was the starting point of the 
modern interest in cannas, having flowers of 
scarlet bordered with gold. 

In the evolution of the canna, the flower 
has been developed from red into pink, rosy 
pink, pinkish white and creamy white, very 
dark red, bright scarlet, yellow and various 
combinations of these colors, especially red 
spots on yellow ground, which, however, 
may be regarded as yellow, for all practical 
purposes. The canna should be studied 
for its distant effect—effect en masse—and 
not for the minute markings of the individual 
flowers. Many of these colors (except 
white) are also found in combination with 
dark claret-colored foliage. 

The ideal of the breeder is to combine 
dark foliage and white flowers, which seems 
to be most elusive, for whenever the dark 
foliage is produced, the flower comes strongly 
colored also. 

The history of the white-flowered canna 
itself is also distinctly American. ‘The start- 
ing point was Van Fleet’s Alsace, and the 
nearest approach to perfection in that color 
yet reached seems to be in Mont Blanc 
which compares favorably for size with any 
of the large-flowered red cannas, say Egan- 
dale or Philadelphia. 

In the yellows, the standard of perfection 
is perhaps Buttercup (pure golden color and 
dwarf habit) and Florence Vaughan (spotted 
red, but yellow in effect). These varieties 
are not cited as the very best, but they are 
practical standards from observations made 


Contrary to common belief the white canna is as 
greatly improved as the red in size 


— 


—_ 


re a ee er 


The native C. flaccida which is the large-flowered 
parent of the newer “‘orchid-flowered”’ cannas 


last year. A further list of varieties by color 
and height is given on page 30. We should 
be glad to have the readers of THE GARDEN 
MaGazINE express their opinions and make 
any corrections or substitutions in the names 
given, so that a really reliable list of the 
best cannas may be compiled. 


ONE LITTLE INSECT PEST 


The claim is often made that in addition to 
its other good qualities the canna is an almost 
ideal garden plant, because it is immune to 
insect attack. It is true that the canna suffers 
practically not at all from insects, but it has 
its own pet bug, specimens of which were 
sent to us several times in the spring, and 
it would seem that there is a new outbreak 
of the lesser canna leaf-roller, which has been 
identified from Louisiana by Dr. F. H. 
Chittenden. This insect (Hydrocampa can- 
nalis) was first noted as injurious in Florida 
in 1898, and though it has not been observed 
since then until this year, it is probably to be 
found throughout the Gulf States. 

The insect hibernates in the old leaves. 
The moths emerge early in March and 
deposit their eggs on the young leaves as 
soon as they appear. The caterpillars tie 
the edges of the leaves together with strands 
of silk in the manner of “leaf-rollers,”’ and 
then feed within the unrolled leaf, eating 
off the upper surface and inner tissue of 
the leaf, and but rarely penetrating or feeding 
upon the under- or, as it is rolled, the outer- 
surface of the leaf. The moths emerge 
about thirty to forty days after the eggs are 
laid, so that there are several generations 
in a season. The pupe remain over winter 
in the dead leaves, so the simplest method 
of control is to collect and burn all the dead 
leaves in the fall. 

As soon as the work of the young cater- 
pillars is noticed in the spring, by the edges 
of the leaf being tied and failing to unfold, 
infested leaves should be cut off and 
destroyed. The full-grown caterpillar is 
about an inch long, transparent yellowish 


The modern type is broad-pe.aled and densely 
flowered. A valuable bedding plant 


white with brown head, the body bearing 
numerous slightly darker tubercles. The 
moth is a light brown, having a wing expanse 


A single canna root is all-sufficient for a small flower bed. 


The canna of fifteen years ago. Note the sparsity 
of open flowers and their comparatively small size 


of about one inch and the wings are. 
marked with two narrow brownish black 
lines running across both wings. 


oe a 


It will produce ten or a dozen shoots in a 


season and bear fifteen hundred blooms 
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House-grown Daffodils for Christmas—By A. M. Kirby, 


New 
York 


A WINTER SUPPLY OF FLOWERS WITHOUT A GREENHOUSE FROM PLANTING BULBS IN POTS 
IN AUGUST AND BURYING OUTDOORS UNTIL ROOTED—SIMPLE RULES THAT MEAN SUCCESS 


ig IS an easy matter to have daffodil flowers 

for Christmas by planting the bulbs 
in August, and they need occupy no space 
in the window garden, or conservatory, excep- 
ting while in bud and blooming. For the 
earliest blooms, some of the earlier flowering 
varieties of the Tazetta group, particularly 
Paper White and Double Roman are grown, 
and they may be had in flower even earlier 
than Christmas. 

Successful winter flowering is dependent 
on these four factors: 

1. Early planting. Procure the bulbs as 
early as possible and pot them at once. 

2. Allow plenty of time, outdoors, to root 
thoroughly, about twelve weeks for hardy 
varieties, six weeks for Tazetta varieties. 

3. Slow growth when first brought into 
the house, by giving ventilation and keeping 
the room or house cool: 50° until budded, 
then 60° to 65° for flowering. 

4. Plenty of water when the buds are 
developing and when in flower. 

The ideal potting soil for daffodils is pre- 
pared six months or more before using, from 
sod taken from rich loam. Make a compost 
of the following proportions: 50 per cent. sod, 
25 per cent. well-rotted cow-manure, 25 per 
cent. leaf mold. Compost this by turning 
the pile three or four times during the season 
to get all the ingredients thoroughly mixed. 
Before using, add about four quarts of sand 
and two quarts of fine bone meal to each 
bushel of the mold. If it is not convenient 
to prepare the soil as directed, buy prepared 
potting soil from a florist rather than to rely 
on the ordinary garden soil. 

Too much insistence cannot be put on this: 
get your bulbs as early as possible and 
pot at once. 

A general order for daffodil bulbs sent to 
the bulb dealer will not be filled until he can 
complete the order and so ship all the lot 
at one time—that is, after the arrival of the 
Dutch, English, Irish and Guernsey bulbs, 
which means about the middle of September. 
Be emphatic, therefore, in giving instructions 
to ship the bulbs “as they come in.”” The 


The Paper White narcissus is one of the easiest 
daffodils to force for Christmas 


purchaser then receives early in August, 
the South of France and Asia Minor bulbs 
including Paper White, Double Roman, 
and two or three others of the older 
Tazetta varieties, as well as three or four 


Daffodils in flats which have been buried outdoors 
and are ready for storing inside or for forcing 


varieties of the old standard trumpet sorts— 
probably Spurius major, Golden Spur, and 
Emperor. Be very chary about accepting 
any Double Van Sion from these sections as 
they are apt to produce flowers with some 
or much green in them. It is just possible 
that the bulb dealer will also have a shipment 
in July or early in August of a few sorts of 
home grown bulbs from Virginia, probably 
Golden Spur, Emperor, Empress, Barri 
conspicuus, poeticus and ornatus. 

The object of getting the bulbs potted 
early is to give them plenty of time to make 
roots—three months is none too long—for 
without good roots, good flowers cannot 
be produced even from the best bulbs. 

I prefer to use 5- and 6-inch pots with 
several bulbs in each. This not only gives 
better and more pleasing results, but is 
easier to manage. One daffodil may be 
grown and flowered successfully in a‘ 4-inch 
pot, but it requires more watching and care 
than several grown in a 6-inch pot. 

In the case of small bulbing varieties, such 
as the bulbocodium, triandrus and cyclamin- 
eus groups, a dozen or more bulbs may well 
be grown in a 5- or 6-inchpot. On the other 
hand, the big bulbing polyanthus varieties 
can only go one bulb to a pot of the same 
size. The great majority of the trumpet 
and crown daffodils can be planted three 
to five bulbs to a 6-inch pot. Plant only 
one variety in a pot; different varieties of 
different heights and not flowering simul- 
taneously give an unsatisfactory result. 

The pots to be used must be washed clean, 
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if old ones; if they are new, soak them 
thoroughly in water so that the pots them- 
selves will not dry out the soil after potting. 
Before putting in the soil, provide for good 
drainage by placing two or three pieces of 
broken pots (crocks) over the hole in the 
bottom, to prevent it from getting stopped 
up. Cover this drainage with a small layer 
of sphagnum moss, cocoanut fibre refuse, 
or old fibrous roots that have been shaken 
out of sod; then fill in with soil until, when 
it is shaken down and bulb set on it, the top 
of the bulb is almost up to the top of the pot. 

Place the requisite number of bulbs in 
position, and fill in with soil to within half 
an inch of the top (this much space being 
needed for watering). A little of the neck 
of each bulb will remain exposed, excepting 
in the case of the very small pea-like bulbs 
of miniature varieties, which must be covered 
with soil to a depth of about half an inch. 
If earthen pans are used, the procedure will 
be the same as for pots. Eight-inch pans 
make ideal receptacles and look better than 
pots. Shallow boxes (flats) may be used 
when flowers are to be grown in quantity 
for cutting. 

The great secret of success in flowering 
bulbs is to make them develop roots before 
top growth starts. The object of burying 
potted bulbs out of doors is to induce them 
to do this by keeping the lower portion 
warmer than the top. Failure to do this is 
responsible for most of the disappointments 
in flowering bulbs under artificial conditions. 
Without roots the flower can only develop 
so far as the stored up nutriment in the bulb 
will sustain it; and, as this is generally 
exhausted before the flower is half-grown, 
nutrition supplied by the roots becomes 
essential. It is easy to understand, therefore, 
that growth ceases if no roots are at work 
and the stunted plant becomes a monument 
to Incompetent treatment. 

There are various ways of burying the 
potted bulbs; my method and the one that 
I think most nearly fulfils the requirements 
of nature is to dig a trench a foot deep in some 
location sheltered from the north and west 


Van Sion, the common yellow daffodil, forced for 
early winter flowers 
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and where water will not flow into it. A 
3-inch layer of coal ashes is placed in the 
bottom for drainage and to prevent worms 
from entering the pots. The pots are then 
placed closely together on the ashes and 
the interstices filled in with soil, the trench 
being filled so as to rise a little above the 
level and the surface molded over to shed 
water. Here everything is as conducive 
to root action and deterrent to top growth 
as if the bulbs were planted out in the garden 
in the regular manner. When the surface 
of the ground is frozen, a layer three or four 
inches deep of salt hay, straw, or leaves 
is put over all. 

The hardy bulbs, potted and plunged as 
advised, will be sufficiently rooted in twelve 
weeks and some of the early sorts may be 
ready a week or two sooner. Most poly- 
anthus varieties root more quickly, Paper 
White and Double Roman especially, these 
usually being ready in five to six weeks. If 
not lifted and taken into the house where there 
is more warmth in the air, but left in the 
plunge, all the bulbs will rest without making 
much, if any, top growth, all winter. 

A continuous succession of bloom may be 
maintained with perfect ease throughout 
the winter by lifting a few pots at intervals 
and holding the remainder in storage. The 
time required for forcing into bloom after 
the bulbs are brought into heat, varies from 
three to five weeks according to the season 
and variety. Forcing is more rapid as the 
season advances. Before taking in the first 
lot of pots for forcing, make a careful exam- 
ination to see if the pots are filled with roots, 
and do not take the pots indoors unless the 
roots are well developed. The only way 
to do this is to “knock out” one potful of 
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in the window, conservatory, or greenhouse. 
For the best health of the plants at this time, 
the temperature must not exceed 60° and 
the atmosphere must be fairly moist. Ina 
higher temperature and dry air, the flowers 
soon wither. 

Bulbs that have been forced into flower 
in the winter are usually thrown away, espe- 
cially the cheaper sorts; still if the variety 
is choice, or prized, the plants may be saved. 
This is accomplished by growing on in a 
cooler temperature until the foliage has 
ripened—about six weeks after blooming— 
then turn the pots on their sides, withhold 
water, and in another month remove the 
bulbs from the soil, cutting off dead leaves 
and roots, and store in a cool place until the 
time to plant in the garden in July or 
August. In a year or two such bulbs will 
have recuperated sufficiently to be again 
forced, but they cannot be forced two years 
in succession. 

Practically all the types and varieties of 
narcissus, daffodil, jonquil, etc., may be 
successfully flowered := pots, pans or boxes 
during the winter if the culturab instructions 
previously given are carefully followed: 
but some kinds are much more responsive 
than others. If any are to be ruled against, 
it would be the late and extra late sorts. 
These are quite difficult to force, yet with a 
maximum time allowance for rooting and 
by growing them cool—absolutely without 
bottom heat—they may be brought into 
flower in March or April, but not for winter. 

In addition to the varieties named in the 
accompanying table there are a number of 
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Daffodils stored in a cool, dark, damp cellar where 
they make but little top growth but many roots. These 
are in good condition to force 


small and miniature flowering kinds that 
force most easily: Bulbocodium (all varie- 
ties); capax plenus (Queen Anne’s double 
daffodil); cyclamineus (Cyclamen-flowered) ; 
Johnstoni, Queen of Spain; jonquils; junci- 
folius; Macleaii (Diomedes minor); triandrus 
(Angel’s tears) all varieties; and Trumpet 
minimus. Plant these 12 to 18 bulbs, 
half-an-inch apart, ina pot or pan of suitable 
size; putting only one variety in the pot. 


SELECTION OF DAFFODILS FOR WINTER FLOWERING 


bulbs. If the bulb is well-rooted, the surface 
of the ball will show a network of white bas aes ee 
roots. If only two or three roots are visible TYPE SEASON coop PER BETTER | PER BEST PER 
aes ; te Ze 5 
and the earth is inclined to fall apart, the a am sn 
bulb is not well-rooted and is not ready for Large fmameets al wallow Eee early sours MMAajOGSe eee oa ee Sys seoccesce 50) Excelsior eeee ee eee I-00 
, 1 1 entire flower yellow Tarly= <.-- rugilobus........-- -35|M. Ji. Berkeley......-.- 1.00]Captain Nelson..-.-.. 2.50 
forcing. To replace, slip the pot back over Mid-season|Emperor..........- coli, Wore -n-o5565 I.50|John Nelson......-- 5-00 
the ball of earth, turn the whole right side up, Bates Ps IR, BAR ccoscoee -50|Glory of Leiden....... 2.00|Hon. Mrs. Jocelyn. ..|10-00 
press the top slightly. Large trumpet bicolor; white |Early.... -|Horsfieldi.........- oO Wikis sooopsceoscoos 1.00|Mrs. M. Crossfield. .-|20-00 
When the daffodils are brought in from petals, yellow crown Mid-season|Empress.-.-.--.---- -60|/Mrs. W. I. Ware.....- 50) Baevies Cammees a= 2.00 
3 Late... ..- Ada Brooks. ......- -50|Mme. Plemp.......... 2.00|Weardale Perfection. .|60-00 
outdoors they must not be placed at once in = aaa ama Fs é 
: : arge trumpet, all white; |Extra earlyjcermuus............| 1-00/Tortuosus............. 2.50/Colleen Bawn......- 4.00 
warmth, but brought up to it progressively. creamy white or white |Early.....- albicans........-.- -75|Mrs. Thompson...... . 1.00]Princess Ida........- 2.00 
Too much heat is apt to expand the flower with sulphur crown Mid-season]Wm. Goldring..--.- 1.00/C. W. Cowan......... e150 ANG COt see ae ete 7-50 
as Weateneey MrssaCammeneeeen = 2.00/Mme. de Graaff... ... 7.50|Mrs. Vincent.....--- 20-00 
space prematurely so that it cannot pass a ; = aaa 6 = 
. ra Incomparabilis; yellow crown |Early.....- we WAS, ocoooes -50|Queen Catherine....... sGOIMENRS sescecsocossce 
the neck of the bulb ) Os if it does get through, 4 to $length of petals Mid-season|stella superba. --.-- -75|Princess Mary... .| 1-0o/Constellation- .. 
the developing bud will be strangled by its Late.....- Beatty semen eee -75|Commander......-.._- 2.00/Gloria Mundi 
unopened sheath; in other words, me blasts.” Leedsii; Dees eee Barly pest Sand Duchess Bene -60|Madge Matthew.....-. 1.50|Princess Maud 
o : = crown, white or sulphur |Mid-season|Minnie Hume..... - BZ Ol cain ce seer ae t.50|Mountain Maid 
First, place ine potted bulbs in a temper Latesseeer Mrs. Langtry...-..- -30|Duchess of Westminster| 1-50|/Katherine Spurrell.. - 
ature of 45° to 50°, either in a pit, coldframe, = 3 ; 
ld i Mi Barrii; yellow, with reddish |\Early..... Orphee#eeeeeeeeee gor; LAN Seecesscoeses 3.69 Sam, (Cote scossecoss= 
co. greenhouse, light cool garr et, or cellar. rimmed crown about % |Mid-season Marian Barton... . 30| Maurice Vilmorin....-. 1.50|Crown Prince 
Here the young growth—probably blanched length of petal (matesa---- conspicuus.......-.- 50/Flora Wilson.......... 1.00|Dorothy Wemyss... -| 5-00 
from its covering while in the ground—will Nelsoni; ‘‘ shortened bicolor” |Late.....- Nelsoni major......| -50|Mrs. Backhouse....... £7715) |ResOlutes==e eee Eeee 9-00 
gradually turn green and grow slowly, but Burbidge; dolly cups” white|Rarly..-... Mary.,---2-++-++--] | -30,John Bain... ed ey une nae 2 
a 5 o sulphur, or yellow with \Mid-season|Falstaff............ 60 Ellen antares .50|Firebrand...........|20.00 
sturdily. At this stage, and thereafter until shallow cup Wateseensee ities Dirkeeeeeeeee Sol ubhe Petes qa i150) Rosalind eases seers Gecee 
through flowering, water freely; and once a AERTS Tale an Tie 
. ; same as Bur- |\Late.....- Eades eel sieieste |ls3 00 |unishew-ser tia <COPOle Sikes oo gocoeas 
week give a weak manure water or soluble TMG. AY Gpeiiate We oa Serle ee Seema ieee eaeod 
commercial fertilizer dissolved in water. SOT ei 
If the flower stems and buds keep pace With  Poeticus; white, shallow flat |Mid-season|Pracox SPO RARe Oe RE uig kes Goan e Ghaucer!. Se. 22 10.00 
oilinge ‘tm growth, ale (Wea SRI IE correct; cup edged carmine Watesaerer ornatus 25|King Edward VII. .... TSO Glony eee. ace erie 20.00 
ui the foliage is outstripping th : 
ci = f pping the flower stems, Doubles Early. ....- incomparabilis fl.-pl.| -25|Double Van Sion...... -50/Golden Rose....-..- 2.00 
1 1S proot of too much heat. When both Mid-season|Orange Pheenix.... . -40|Sulphur Phoenix....... t.00|Primrose Phcenix....|36.00 
ee au sore pus ane 2 an ee Polyanthus, all white, | s- sree Scilly White «--.-.. -30|Paper White... _35|White Perfection... 1.50 
eo evelop.nen n m alt yellow,  _—>_|..--.----- or anning....-. -75|Sir Isaac Newton...... Te2o/Adoniasees secre se 1.50 
8 P i) the pia ts ay e€ white and yellow|.......--.. Double Roman ....} .30/Grand Monarque.....- -75|Bazelman major....- 2.00 


removed to their sunny flowering quarters 


A Timber Crop that Really Pays—By C. G. Woodbury, sim 


THE PECULIAR MERITS OF THE QUICK-GROWING HARDY CATALPA FOR THE FARMS OF 
THE MIDDLE WEST—A GENUINE WINDBREAK AND A CASH-YIELDING WOODLOT IN ONE 


Ee increasing scarcity of wood, espe- 
cially in the Central Western States, 
makes the problem of fence post, pole and 
railroad tie material increasingly important. 
Comparatively few kinds of wood are well 
adapted for these purposes. The white-cak 
of the Eastern States, the pine from the 
South, and the cedar from northern Michigan, 
Wisconsin and Minnesota, are becoming 
scarcer each year. The increasing cost of 
fence posts and the difficulty of securing 
them suggest home-growing as the best and 
easiest relief, and the steady demand for 
durable timber for poles and ties offers a 
sure and constant market for the surplus 
trees from the post plantation if the trees 
are thinned and allowed to grow a few 
years longer. 

The qualities demanded for timber for any 
of these purposes are: rapidity of growth, 
freedom from the attacks of insects and 
fungi, adaptability to a wide range of soil 
and climatic conditions and durability when 
in contact with the soil. Several woods 
meet these requirements in some degree. 
The best of them are the black or yellow 
locust (Robinia Pseudacacia); the osage- 
orange (Toxylon pomiferum, known in the 
trade as Maclura aurantiaca); the red cedar 
(Juniperus Virginiana); the Russian mul- 
berry (Morus alba, var. Tatarica); and the 
hardy catalpa (C. speciosa). 

For the localities in which it thrives the 
hardy catalpa (C. speciosa) is probably the 
most profitable tree to grow. The Bureau 
of Forestry gives as its advisable planting 
range the states of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
Towa, Missouri, eastern Nebraska, eastern 
Kansas and eastern Oklahoma. ‘The tree 
prefers a deep and well-drained soil but may 
often be profitably grown for a home 
supply of posts on poor or out-of-the-way 
parts of the farm which would not other- 
wise. be returning anything to the owner. 

Where quick-growing, durable timber is 
required grow the hardy catalpa. It is not 
so difficult of propagation as the cedar nor 


The seeds of bignonioides (about 14 inches long 
with the hairs pointed) in the centre. Speciosa on 
the left, ovata on the right 


is it as crooked as the osage-orange. In 
many localities the susceptibility of the black 
cr yellow locust to the attacks of borers 
make its planting on a commercial scale a 


A commercial plantation can be set 4x4 ft. and 
gradually thinned to 8 x 8 ft. 


hazardous investment. ‘The hardy catalpa 
has but few enemies, can adapt itself to 
widely varying conditions, is a very rapid 
grower on fairly good soil, and when cut 
at the proper time is a very durable wood 
when in contact with the soil. 
Unfortunately the hardy catalpa is often 
confused with other species of inferior or 
worthless character, but of somewhat similar 
appearance. The one most frequently mis- 
taken for it is the Eastern catalpa (C. bignont- 
oides). Much loss and disappointment have 
resulted in the past by planting C. bignont- 
oides when it was intended to grow C. speci- 
osa. The seedlings of the two species are 
almost impossible to distinguish, and every 
farmer who contemplates making a small 
plantation of catalpa for posts, poles or ties, 
should know the source of the seed if he 
buys seedling trees, and should familiarize 
himself with the distinguishing characters 
of the two species. Catalpa bignonioides is 
a tree of much more crooked growth than 
C. speciosa, and it is generally impossible to 
make it form a straight trunk. This de- 
stroys its usefulness as a post or pole timber. 
In addition to the two species mentioned 
there is another quite common one. ‘This 
is the Japanese catalpa (C. ovata, known in 
22 


the trade as C. Kempjert) which is frequently 


planted as an ornamental tree. This species 
is so much smaller, however, in tree, pod 
and seed that there need be little danger of 
confusing it with either of the two others. 
One of the easiest ways to distinguish the 
hardy or Western catalpa (C. speciosa) from 
the undesirable C. bignonioides is by the 
seeds. ‘The seed of the speciosa is wide and 
flat, about 14 to 2 inches long, and the fine 
hairs at the end continue straight out beyond 
the seed like the bristles on a flat paint 
brush. The seeds of bignonioides on the other 
hand, are usually more slender, and the hairs 
at the end are drawn together to a point. 
They can be distinguished by the seed 
pods. Those of speciosa are usually longer 
than bignonioides and are more bluntly 
formed, being thicker in proportion to their 
length, (about #? in. wide). Asa rule they 
are borne rather scatteringly and high up in 
the tree. The pods of bignonioides are more 
slender (4 to 4 in. thick), are often borne on 
the lower branches, and there are generally 
more in a Cluster than those of speciosa. 
The bark also furnishes a means of identi- 
fication. That of speciosa is rough and 
rather deeply furrowed, like the oak, while 
the bark of bignonioides is smoother and 
tends to peel off in scales something like the 
wild cherry. Yet another way of distin- 
guishing between these two species is by the 
flowers. Speciosa blooms a week or more 
earlier than bignonioides and the individual 
flowers are larger with fewer in a cluster. 
If a supply of seed can be gathered near 
home at this season the prospective tree 
planter may easily raise his own trees. In 
this way there is no risk of getting the undesir- 
able bignonioides instead of the speciosa, 
since the seeds of the two species may be 
readily distinguished. Seedling plants of 
the hardy catalpa are offered by nurserymen. 
Sow the seed in the spring in a fine and 
thoroughly prepared soil, half an inch to an 
inch apart and cover about half an inch deep. 
The rows should be eighteen inches apart if 
it is expected to cultivate by hand; if horse 
cultivation is possible make the rows three 


Learn to distinguish the seed pods! Speciosa hag 
the thickest; bignonioides the longest; ovata the 
smallest. About 1-12 natural size 


ee 
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The useless Eastern catalpa (C. bignonioides); branches 
too low. Note its scaly bark which sheds 


feet apart. During the first season all weeds 
must be kept down, the soil kept loose and 
the young trees carefully tended. In the fall 
dig up the trees and tie them in bundles of 
one hundred, and heel them in for the winter 
in some place where there will be no danger 
of water standing about the roots. The 
young trees may be left outdoors if carefully 
covered. The earth should be fairly dry, 
fine and packed thoroughly about the 
trees. 

For the best results the ground where 
the permanent plantation is to be made 
must be in a good state of cultivation. 
‘The best distance to set catalpa has not been 
definitely settled, but on land which will 
produce good corn, the trees may be set 
4X 4 ft. and later thinned to 8 x 8 ft. On 
poor soil, however, the trees must not be 
set closer than 8 x 8 ft. in the beginning. 
‘This provides for 680 trees to the acre, allows 
cultivation or cropping for several seasons, 
and moreover by the time the trees are 
crowding one another enough so that thinning 
is necessary, those taken out will have 
reached post size. For the first two or three 
years potatoes or corn may be grown between 
the rows and they will pay for the cultivation. 
On hilly, newly cleared or stony ground, 
where cultivation is not practicable, mulch 
the ground with straw and the prunings 
of the trees. 

Self-pruning of catalpas when crowded 
is a myth. When set very close the roots 
soon fill the soil, and an intense struggle 
for existence takes place, which results in 
many trees dying and nearly all retain many 
side branches so that frequently the planta- 
tion forms an almost impenetrable thicket. 
Far better results are secured by not setting 
them so close and by a little pruning when 
«the trees are young. By removing the side 
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branches, in late fall or early spring, a 
straighter, smoother trunk is secured. 

Another method which is being followed 
with success is to cut the trees back to the 
ground when two or three years old. On 
fairly good soil this makes very little differ- 
ence in the date of harvesting, as the sprouts 
from the trunk grow enough faster to make 
up for the check the plant has received, and 
make post timber as soon as if not cut back. 
The advantage in the method is that a much 
straighter, cleaner trunk is secured and very 
little subsequent pruning is required. 

The method of harvesting depends largely 
upon the size and object of the plantation. 
Alternate trees may be cut in every row; 
strips several rows wide may be alternately 
cut and left, or the best trees may be cut 
and the weakest left regardless of the location. 

In commercial plantations the second 
method is generally best, since the strips 
of trees left serve as a protection for the 
sprouts which grow from the stumps of those 
cut. For the small farm wood lot the latter 
method is much more practicable. Cut the 
trees in late summer (August) when the wood 
has thoroughly ripened but before the leaves 
drop. If cut later much of the soluble plant 
food returns to the trunk of the tree just before 
the leaves fall, making the wood less resistant 
to decay. The wood must be thoroughly 
seasoned before it is used for posts. 

Many variable factors enter into the com- 
mercial production of catalpa wood. The 
local demand, cost of marketing, value of 
land, etc., all vary with the locality. For 
most localities in the Central West the results 
of a company owning an 800 acre catalpa 
plantation near Hutchison, Kans., may be 
taken as fairly representative. 

It was estimated when the plantation was 
started that it would cost, including the price 
of the land, about $75 an acre to bring the 
trees to maturity. Allowing, say, $15 for the 
land, that would leave $60 for planting, culti- 
vating, and spraying the trees. As near as 
can be figured at the present time there has 
been $30 netted per acre per year at the 
present selling price, which is a large inter- 
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The trunk of the hardy catalpa grows straight and 
unbranched; its bark is furrowed like an oak 


est on any cost they might have been put 
to and is way beyond anything else that 
could have been done with the land. 

On the rich bottom lands of Indiana, 
Ohio, and Illinois, the original home of the 
hardy catalpa, the rate of growth is much 
more rapid and the cost of production, aside 
from interest on land value, much less. 
Whether or not the business is engaged in 
in a commercial way, there is abundant 
opportunity for the small farmer to grow 
a profitable crop of catalpa trees for his own 
use if living anywhere within the planting 
range of the species; for this out of the way 
parts of the farm may be thus utilized, or 
land that would be otherwise unproductive, 
the trees may be used as a windbreak, or 
planted incidentally for shade. 


A windbreak and a practical timber crop, for posts, on a pure gravelly soil 


The Simple Art of Budding Stone Fruits—By P. T. Barnes, §% 


HOW TO MULTIPLY YOUR FAVORITE VARIETIES OF PEACH, PLUM AND CHERRY—A PRACTICAL 
rid GUIDE’ FOR THE FARMER, FRUIT-GROWER, AND AMATEUR—AUGUST A GOOD TIME TO DO IT 


HE advantage of doing one’s own bud- 
ding is the certainty of increasing 

the favored variety or of propagating from 
specially vigorous or unusually fruitful trees— 
and there may be a world of difference 


Make a T-shaped cut in the bark, slip in a bud and 
‘ tie it with raffia 


among individual trees of the same variety. 
Late July and August is the best time for 
budding the stone fruits. The season’s 
growth is mature and the bark peels easily 
at this time. 

Budding can be done in the spring if it 
is more convenient, but the bud-sticks must 
be cut from the trees in March (or before 
the buds commence to swell) and kept in a 
cool place, where there is sufficient moisture 
to prevent shrivelling, until April when the 
sap begins to run in the stocks. 

These stocks are usually two-year-old 
seedlings raised from pits or stones. The 
ripe fruit is gathered and the stones, separated 
from the pulp, are stratified in damp sand to 
prevent them from drying. Germination 
is hastened by putting them outdoors for a 
time during the winter that they may become 
frozen, thus cracking the shells. In the 
spring the stones are separated from the 
sand and planted in the seedbed. 

The following spring transplant the seed- 
lings into nursery rows three to four feet 
apart, the seedlings being set about one foot 
apart in the row. Before transplanting the 
tops are cut back one-quarter to one-third, 
and the tap root is also cut back to induce a 
good growth of fibrous roots. ‘The following 
late summer or early fall they are budded. 


In nurseries where trees are budded by 
the thousands the work is divided. First 
a boy goes along the row removing the lower 
branches and clearing the soil from about 
the base of the stock. The budder follows 
and inserts the bud. Yet another boy or 
man follows along to do the tying. When 
one is doing the work himself on a small 
scale clean the stocks first and the budder 
can tie his buds as he inserts them. 

The only tool necessary to do the work is 
a budding knife. This is a specially con- 
structed knife. The handle is of bone and 
tapers off to a rounded tip which is used in 
lifting the bark of the stock. The blade is 
thinner than that of an ordinary pocket 
knife and the point is rounded upward 
instead of being pointed. 

To insert the bud two cuts are made in 
the bark on the north-side of the stock, an 
inch or two above the ground. A perpen- 
dicular cut is made about an inch long and 
across the top another so as to form a T. 
These cuts go only to the wood, but it is 
necessary that they should go that deep in 
order that the growing point (cambium 
layer) of both bud and stock come in contact 
with one another for in that one detail lies 
the whole essential fact in budding. Other- 
wise a union will not be effected. 

With the corner of the blade or with the 


A bud ready for inserting in the stock 


bone tip of the handle the bark is lifted and 
the little bud gently shoved into place. 
The budder carries the buds with him on 
the “bud-stick,” which is simply a branch 
of the desired variety containing a few buds. 
Take from the tree you wish to perpetuatea 
well-ripened branch of this year’s growth, re- 


Use aregular budding Knife, because its tip is sharpened upward. Raffia is best for tying, as it does not 
girdle when wet. No other special tools are required 
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To make the tie, wrap a strand of railia twice below 
and three times above the bud, drawing the ends 
under the last turn to hold all firm 


moveall the flower buds and also the end buds 
because usually they are not well enough 
developed. The leaves are also removed, 
but about half an inch of the petiole is left 
by which to handle the bud. Some budders 
cut all the buds on the bud-stick before 
beginning the work on the stocks, leaving 
them hanging by a mere shred of bark. 
But for home practice I would recom- 
mend that the buds be not cut until all 
is ready to insert them in the stock. Ex- 
posure to the air of the cut portions of 
the buds for more than two or three minutes 
materially reduces the chances of the buds’ 
“taking.” 

As usually cut, a bud consists of a shield- 
shaped piece of the bark about one inch, con- 
taining the bud in the axil of the leaf. The 
thickest part is directly beneath the bud and 
is one-quarter to three-eighths of an inch 
thick. To cut the bud it is generally best 
to begin from below, drawing the knife 
up; but some budders prefer to cut down- 
ward. 

After inserting the bud and seeing that it 
is in good contact with the inner bark of 
the stock, it is tied firmly by some soft material 
such as raffia, or bast, or any soft cord, like 
yarn or carpet warp. 

In two or three weeks the bud will have 
“stuck” or “taken”? and the tying must 
be removed or it will choke the bud. The 
easiest way is to draw a sharp knife over it 
on the opposite side of the stock and allowing 
the material to fall off at will. In the spring 
of next year, as soon as the stock shows signs 
of growth, cut it off to within five or six inches 
of the bud. A couple of weeks later or when 
the bud has made a growth one or two inches 
long, cut off this remaining portion of the 
stock to half an inch above the bud. Make 
a slanting cut away from the bud so that the 
rain will neither stand on the cut portion 
nor drain into the bud. Do not let any 
suckers grow on the stock. 


AucutusT, 1907 


The Californian’s Reminder 


UGUST might be termed the month of 
garden arrangements, as next month 
we generally get the first rains which mark 
the beginning of the rainy season. The 
first thing to arrange for is future plantings 
of all kinds, and if you have not an accurate 
knowledge of the tree or plant that is to be 
planted find out where specimens of it are 
growing and go and see them. Then you 
will be able to form a true idea of how the 
plant or tree looks, as every year is proving 
that all authorities are in error in regard 
to the size of trees and plants when they are 
grown in California. 

Select and order the bulbs for next month’s 
planting, early in August. All the Dutch 
bulbs do well the first year, but the narcissus 
and daffodils will go on increasing year after 
year and each year produce as good flowers 
as the first year they were planted, providing, 
of course, that they are given a congenial 
environment. Select a place for planting 
them where they will have all the sunlight 
that there is. Dig into the ground that the 
bulbs are to be planted in, a quart of coarse 
bone meal with the soil when spading it. 
Do this early in this month and if the land 
is poor add a light dressing of old manure, 
but do not use half-decayed manure as the 
bulbs dislike anything that has a tendency 
to fermentation. The following varieties 
have done exceptionally well with me: 


Emperor. A large flower with large deep 
yellow trumpet with a _ lighter-colored 
perianth. 


Empress. Large trumpet, rich yellow with 
whitish perianth. 

Horsefieldi. Golden yellow trumpet with 
white perianth. 

Ard Righ or Irish King. A_ beautiful 
yellow, one of the earliest ito bloom. 

All the polyanthus varieties do exceedingly 
well, often bearing twelve flowers on a stem. 
I do not wish to give the impression that the 
above varieties are superior to the many 
others, but as previously stated they are 
among the best varieties. 

There are several kinds of seed that do 
well if sown now, such as perennials, trees 
and rare kinds of seed from foreign countries. 
Prepare the ground by irrigating it three 
days previous to digging it, and if it has a 
tendency to pack, dig a barrow load of sand 
into it. Then rake it over smoothly and sow 
the seed. It the seed is very small, cover 
lightly with sand, but for seed that is as large 
as mignonette, use old worn-out manure as 
a light mulch over it. 

Owing to the lack of green food, the birds 
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are very apt to find the young seedlings and 
eat them. To protect the seedlings make 
a frame out of boards six or eight inches 
wide and six feet long by three feet wide 
(outside measure) then stretch wire netting 
three feet wide with half-inch mesh. These 
frames will last for years and are equally 
valuable at all seasons in California and the 
Southern States. 


Santa Barbara. W. H. Morse. 


Daisies the Year ’Round 


HE Marguerite, or Paris daisy (Chry- 

santhemum  frutescens, var. grandi- 
florum) is grown in nearly every garden in 
the cities and towns about San Francisco 
bay. The flowers are much larger than 
those grown in the East. It thrives the year 
round in the open air and in moist land it is 
grown as easily as a cabbage. No one out 
here would think of going to a #orist or 
nurseryman to purchase it, unless one of the 
rarer sorts not possessed by any neighbor- 
ing friend is wanted, for the Marguerite 
daisy is easily grown from cuttings, almost 
as easily as is a geranium. 

This hedge was grown from cuttings which 
were six inches long. They were planted 
six inches apart in a trench, which was made 
with a hoe. A foot apart would have been 
close enough. Nearly every cutting rooted, 
and afterward they were thinned so that the 
plants stood eighteen inches apart. The 
hedge was intended to screen a bed of bulbs 
from another portion of the garden and it 
served its purpose effectively and they seemed 
to be always in bloom. 

To make the flowers larger and more 
plentiful, the hedge was clipped each time 
the flowers began to fade. This prevented 
seed from maturing and kept the plants from 
assuming a rusty appearance. After each 
clipping the hedge would start into growth 
with renewed vigor and would soon be a mass 
of dazzling white. 

I find that after three or four years it is 
well to renew the plants, as the older ones 
become scraggly. 


California. W. A. PRYAL. 
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Fes years I had from twenty-five to 
fifty hens about the farm and fed them 
whatever feed I had, plenty of it to be sure, 
but somehow I never got eggs until April 
or May. I had a good lot of hens and 
chickens, Barred Plymouth Rocks, and so 
I determined to make a trial with them, keep 
books and find out what I made from them 
and how to improve in methods. I picked 
out fifty pullets and young hens, patched up 
an old shed I had, made two pens out of it, 
put in some south windows at small expense, 
and started my experiment. I had fifteen 
bushels of mangels I had raised, some sun- 
flower seeds and about 300 heads of cabbage- 
I went to the neighbors and gathered up all 
the old bones I could find as well as those 
on my own place. Now I was ready for 
the poultry business. I began keeping 
account with the flock November 1, 1905. 
My foodstuff was as follows: Oats, buck- 
wheat and sunflower seed mixed, and _ kept 
in a box in front of the fowls at all times. A 
mash of cornmeal and bran every morning 
and whole corn at night. Burned bone 
finely broken up was kept in the straw litter 
on the floor of the poultry house. Finely 
chopped beets were given every morning, 
just enough so that they would eat it all. A 
cabbage was hung up by astring in each pen, 
and meat given three times a week, and here 
is the secret of egg production on the farm at 
small expense. I got my neighbors to save 
the carcasses of their young calves for which 
they had no use after the pelt had been 


The Marguerite daisy is a very desirable plant for California lawns; it blooms almost continuously. 
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removed. With the ones I had of my own 
and those my neighbors gave me I had meat 
at all times. Those hens laid well from the 
middle of November until spring. I kept 
account of the eggs gathered each day. 

My total expense for one year—November 
I, 1905, to November 1, 1906, was $33.64. 
My income: Eggs, 635 dozen at an average 
price of eighteen cents a dozen, $113.60. I 
raised 159 chickens: seventy pullets, and 
eighty-nine cockerels. The cockerels and 
twenty of the pullets sold for $45.60, making 
a total income of $159.20. I also sold twenty- 
five old hens for $7.75, making $166.95 less 
$33.64, leaving for profit $133.31 and twenty- 
five more hens than I had to begin with. 

I have always tried to produce my own 
feed as far as possible thus doing away with 
buying grain and feed. In my opinion this 
of itself has ruined many a farmer and 
kept him down and in debt. 


Vermont. H. S. H. 


Restoring a Worn-out Field 


ee ee years ago an example of 

bringing a field of so-called “ worn- 
out” land into condition to produce profit- 
able crops impressed me very forcibly. 

The ground improved was about one- 
quarter of a 1o-acre field which had been 
in meadow several years and for the few 
preceding years had produced, on the aver- 
age, only 500 pounds per acre of a very 
poor quality of hay. The sod was originally 
timothy and red clover, but these had been 
crowded out by Canada thistles, whiteweed, 
etc. Fertilizers of any sort had not been 
used on the field for years. 

About half of the field had been in pasture 
and did not furnish enough grazing for one 
cow, and the other half was cultivated but 
produced barely enough to keep the cow 
during the winter. The place had been 
farmed in this manner for about twenty years 
and was in an extremely unproductive 
condition. I came into the possession of 
this land in late spring after the stable manure 
had all been used for other land. In the 
barnyard was a quantity of partly decayed 
straw and refuse, which had been trodden 
in by the cattle during the winter. This 
was hauled to the 24-acre lot and spread 
at the rate of twelve 2-horse loads per acre, 
and plowed under. 

After plowing, the whole field was thor- 
oughly pulverized and fitted for seeding with 
a spring-tooth harrow set as deep as possible 
without tearing up the weeds and refuse 
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plowed under. About 250 pounds of a 
medium grade of commercial fertilizer was 
applied broadcast and at the same time—late 
in June—the field was.sown to buckwheat, 
this being also sown broadcast by hand. 
This crop made a good stand, growing to a 
height of about thirty inches. Each plant 
branched freely and almost every blossom 
“filled” and produced a kernel of grain. 
The yield was about too bushels or at the 
rate of forty bushels per acre. ‘This first 
crop had a monetary value equal to the 
combined crops for at least the preceding 
five years, and the soil was left in good 
condition for succeeding crops as is illus- 
trated by the results. 

For the second year’s crop the field was 
plowed late in the fall after the buckwheat 
had been removed. This time the plow 
was set to turn a furrow about one inch 
deeper than the first time or about seven 
inches. During the winter and early spring 
the field was given a light top-dressing of 
stable manure spread as evenly as possible. 
Just as soon in the spring as the frost was 
out and the surface had dried sufficiently to 
work into a good tilth, the field was thor- 
oughly fitted and seeded to timothy and 
clover, using half and half of each by weight. 
One and one-half bushels of oats per acre 
were sown for a cover crop and a yield of 
about forty-five bushels per acre secured. 
The seeding “caught” and grew rapidly, 
especially after the oats had been harvested, 
making a covering for the new sod and 
protecting it during the winter. 

The third season’s crop of hay was phe- 
nomenal. It was cut early in July and the 
windrows, raked as large as could be done 
with an old-fashioned, wooden, revolving 
horse rake, were so close together that it 
was impossible to pitch from both sides of 
the wagon, driving lengthwise alongside of 
them. In driving by the side of one the 
wagon stood on or so close to the windrow 
on the opposite side that it could not be 
handled. The quality of the hay was excel- 
lent and the yield about three tons per acre, 
or more than six times as much as had been 
previously secured of the poor quality, and 
there was a vigorous growth of second crop. 

This field, though not always producing 
such large yields, has since that time always 
grown satisfactory crops with an occasional 
application of stable manure. 

New York. M. Eary Carr. 


Cucumbers in a Garden 


Cee are a very popular vegetable 
on our table, but to raise them in a garden 
20 X 20 ft. and at the same time find room 
for tomatoes, beets, string beans, lettuce, 
radishes, onions, carrots, peppers, and a 
few other vegetables seemed difficult. My 
scheme for doing it not only accomplished 
the desired economy of space but resulted 
in such a magnificent and surprising crop 
of cucumbers that I am convinced this plan 
for planting cucumbers is the most productive 
and certain of results, and a vast improve- 
ment over the old methods. 

Beginning in one corner of the garden and 
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three feet from the edge, I made a trench six 
inches deep and similar trenches every four 
and a half feet. Each trench was ten feet 
long. In these trenches I planted my cu- 
cumbers thickly, covering them with three 
inches of soil. On either side of the trenches 
and about one foot away I planted lettuce, 
radishes, spinach, and onion sets, as well as 
running rows of these vegetables between, 
where space permitted. On the outer edge 
of the garden I planted a border of string 
beans in drills, leaving the other half of the 
space for tomatoes, etc. 

As the lettuce and other vegetables were 
started earlier, these crops matured before 
the cucumbers began to spread, and before 
the vines had covered the entire space, they 
had been harvested and used. The cucum- 
bers not being in raised hills, but sunk deep 
in the trenches, grew vigorously, and in hoeing 
the earth was brought up to them until the 
trench was filled. This gave them a root 
depth which made them almost proof 
against dry weather. 

When the vines were ready to run, I pulled 
out the weak plants in order to leave one vine 
every three inches and then I bent the first 
vine to the right and the next to the left and 
so on. In time the vines covered the entire 
ground and the crop secured was really 
surprising. The vines remained green and 
productive almost twice as long as any I 
have ever known that were planted in the 
old-fashioned hills, while they seemed to 
suffer less from bugs and blight. I believe 
that cucumbers planted in this way will yield 
fully twice as much as when grown by any 
other, and after three years successful opera- 
tion of this plan, I can recommend cucum- 
bers as the easiest and most productive 
vegetable that can be grown in the small 
garden. 


Long Island. Hat T. AVERY. 
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The Worst Enemy of the Elm 


Pues August good work can be done 
in ridding elm trees of the elm-leaf 
beetle which often attacks the foliage of this 
superb tree until it looks as though the leaves 
have been riddled with small shot and instead 
of a rich canopy of green the tree presents 
almost bare branches. At this time the 
full-grown larve or grubs crawl down the 
trunk of the tree to a point near the ground 
where they lodge in the crevices of the rough 
bark or they may drop from the ends of 
the branches to the ground. Here they 
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transform to the pupa stage and they are en- 
tirely unprotected. In this condition large 
numbers may be destroyed by spraying the 
base of the trees, and the ground under the 
trees with a contact insecticide such as ker- 
osene emulsion or even hot water. It is 
important that this work be done as soon as 
the pupz are noticed, for they remain in this 
condition for only about ten days before 
turning into the beetle. 

The beetles lay eggs for a second genera- 
tion, which seldom does any harm, however, 
in the Northern States. 

The beetles winter in attics of houses, sheds, 
hollow trees, and even under board side- 
walks from which they emerge during the 
warm days of early spring (late April or 
early May). 

As soon as leaves begin to unfold the beetles 
commence to eat them, making holes which 
resemble shot holes. 

Late in May or early in June the beetles 
commence laying the eggs which are de- 


The elm-leaf beetle eats holes in the leaves as they 
are unfolding in spring 


posited in small clusters on the under sides of 
the leaves. 

The egg laying continues for about four 
weeks in which time the beetle may lay 500 
or 600 eggs. ‘The eggs hatch in about a week 


After feeding on the leaves all summer, the full 
grown grubs crawl down the trunk nearly to the 
ground, where they can be found and sprayed in 
August 


and the young larve or grubs feed on the 
under sides of the leaves skeletonizing them. 
This is the time when spraying with poisons 
such as arsenate of lead or Paris green will 
be very effective. Arsenate of lead is the 
best poison to use; spray thoroughly, com- 
mencing about June rst or as soon as the 
eggs begin to hatch, being sure to get it on 
the under side of the leaf for this is where 
the grubs work. Use three to five pounds 
of arsenate of lead to fifty gallons of water. 


CONTACT INSECTICIDE TO USE NOW 


To make kerosene emulsion dissolve one- 
half pound of soap in one gallon of boiling 
water, then add two gallons of kerosene (first 
removing the vessel away from the fire) and 


‘pass at a time. 
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thoroughly mix them. The best way to mix 
is with a small spray pump—pumping the 
liquid through the pump back into the vessel. 
Dilute with water ten or twelve times before 
using. For spraying in small quantities the 
emulsion may be bought. 

New York. PHINEAS NOLTE. 


Closing the Summer Season 
HE flow of white honey ends about the 


first of August. It is undesirable 
to have the partly finished sections of light 
honey completed with the amber-colored 
honey which is made from the fall flowers 
such asasters, goldenrod, sticktights (Bidens), 
etc., and therefore supers must be overhauled 
as the flow ceases. 

Supers containing honey in two colors 
are uninviting in appearance and do not sell 
readily. All sections three-quarters or more 
filled are put away to be crated and sold. 
Those sections that have but little honey in 
them are put into other supers to be after- 
ward stacked up outdoors so the bees can 
remove the honey. 

The supers or sections which are to be 
emptied by the bees, must be stacked on an 
ordinary bottom board and the entrance 
so contracted that only one or two bees can 
This is important; for if a 
large entrance is left, the bees will become 
excited by having access to so much honey 
at one time and will tear up the comb. ‘This 
comb is very valuable, for in it is to be stored 
the fall honey. If there is no fall honey 
made these comb-filled sections can be used 
as “baits” the next season. 

Of course, a cover must be put on the 
stack of supers. It is also best to have them 
several rods away from the apiary. This 
is because it is less likely to start the bees 
robbing, which they are prone to do at this 
time of the year. 

The sections that are to be emptied by 
the bees are such that have only a few cells 
full to a few ounces of honey in them. Sec- 
tions that, as to filling, come between this 
class and those three-fourths, or more, filled, 
can be emptied with a honey extractor. 
This is considerable work, I admit, for it is 
a slow job to extract honey from sections on 
account of their comparatively small size. 
However, the honey being light colored 
will sell readily. If it is fed back the bees 
consume most of it. 

Those who have not an extractor, yet prefer 
not to feed back the honey of these partly 
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filled combs, cannot do anything else but 
put them back into the hives to be filled with 
darker colored honey. As I have already 
said, such mixed honey does not sell as well 
in the markets of large cities as it would 
if the two kinds of honey were separate. 
Here in the home markets the merchants pay 
the same price whether the sections are filled 
with fancy white honey or have the appear- 
ance of a paint color card. 

As the nights become quite cool during 
the autumn nectar flow, comb building pro- 
ceeds slowly, for it requires a temperature 
of near 100° F. for comb building. It is for 
this reason that I prefer to save as many sec- 
tions as possible filled with comb. When 
the bees have only to store the honey and 
seal it, they often make a nice surplus from 
the autumn nectar flow, while if they had 
to build the comb as well as fill it they can 
make only a small amount. 

For the reason that comb building proceeds 
slowly at this time of the year, quite a few 
bee-keepers prefer to put on ordinary hive 
bodies with extracting frames and secure 
the fall honey in the extracted form. This 
is desirable also from the standpoint that 
amber and dark-colored honey sells more 
readily in the extracted (liquid) form than in 
comb. An unfounded prejudice exists against 
amber and dark-colored honey as a spread 
for bread. If it were known that this kind 
of honey is just as wholesome and desirable 
as that which is light, it would sell as readily 
in the comb as in the extracted form. In 
this latter form it is used by bakery firms for 
preparing some of their choicest products. 

Whether the bees are run for comb or 
extracted honey during the autumn nectar 
flow, the surplus apartments should be 
removed a week or two before it is expected 
the flow will cease. This is to compel the 
bees to store in the brood-chamber for winter. 

Wisconsin. F. A. STROHSCHEIN. 
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It is more profitable to extract the honey from 
poorly filled sections and to use the combs for the 
fall flow of honey than to attempt to market them 
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Farm and Garden News 


Since it has been demonstrated that rice 
can be successfully grown in Arkansas the 
industry has developed very rapidly. A 
$50,000 rice mill is to be built. 


eo 


The Department of Agriculture recom- 
mends the following species of fish as being 
the most efficient exterminators of the mos- 
quito larve. Top minnows, sunfish, gold- 
fish, sticklebacks and shiners. 


oe 


Secretary Hitchcock has made public an 
order that all illegal fencing of public lands 
and any obstructions on the public domain 
will be summarily removed without notice, 
and that criminal prosecutions will be insti- 
tuted against those who violate the laws. 


oOo 


The statistician who has figured that the 
annual peanut crop amounts to about ten 
million dollars should go further and tell us 
how much of this phenomenal popularity 
of the humble peanut is due to the country 
circus which has been its most active press 
agent. In 1860 the crop only amounted to 
fifty thousand bushels. 

The Massachusetts legislature has passed 
a law limiting the work of all the employees 
of the state to eight hours a day. ‘This has 
put the Massachusetts Agricultural College 
in a quandary because of the helpers they 
employ in their work. It is manifestly im- 
possible to conduct farm work and keep 
within the eight-hour requirement. 


oO 


Colorado heads the list in the beet sugar 
industry. Fifteen of the thirty-two sugar 
factories in the United States are located 
there. We consume annually about six 
billion five hundred thousand pounds of 
sugar, and more than nine-tenths of it is 
imported from foreign countries, less than 
one-tenth being made from beets. In Europe 
by far the largest proportion of sugar is beet 
sugar. 

oO 

Coal tar is said to be a great improvement 
over crude oil for roads. It has been exten- 
sively used in France, and unlike oil, when 
exposed in a thin layer to the action of the 
air, it hardens and covers the surface of the 
road with a thin skin which is practically air 
and water-tight, not only holding in the dust 
in dry weather, but preventing water from 
soaking into the roadway during rainfalls. 
It is applied at the rate of about one gallon 
for every three square yards. 


oO 


By the death of Dr. Maxwell T. Masters, 
the most renowned horticultural editor of 
the world passes away. Tor forty-one 
years, Dr. Masters was editor of the English 
Gardeners’ Chronicle, which was founded 
by Lindley and Paxton. Dr. Masters was a 
botanist of repute and published monographs 
of many groups of garden plants, and he was 
also able to look at his subjects as much from 
a horticultural point of view as from that 
of the botanist. He was especially identified 
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with studies of the Conifere but was first 
brought into association with horticultural 
matters through his studies into the abnormal 
growths of plants. Hewas the son of a 
famous old-time nurseryman who in his day 
had the largest collection of cultivated plants 
in the trade. Dr. Masters was the origin- 
ator of the system of naming bigeneric 
hybrids by a word composed of a part of 
each parent’s name. In 1872 he thus named 
Philageria from Philesia and Lapageria. The 
pollen parent’s name is taken first in all 
these cases. 

The peony bids fair to become the typical 
garden plant of the American amateur. It 
is so far the only decorative garden plant 
that has been so seriously put under study 
in one of our experiment stations, and this 
act alone shows a tendency of the times: to 
devote more attention to the esthetics of 
life than has been done in the past. Quite 
naturally, various farm and food crops receive 
the first attention, but the interests of orna- 
mental horticulture are clamoring for atten- 
tion and are likely to get more of it in the 
future. 


oOo 


The Society of American Florists and 
Ornamental Horticulturists holds its twenty- 
third annual convention at Philadelphia, Pa., 
August 2oth to 23d. This is, in all regards, 
the most important gathering of the florist 
trade that takes place each year. While the 
purposes of the association are avowedly to 
protect the trade interests, still the organiza- 
tion is on broad lines and there is nothing of 
a close nature about its deliberations as is 
the case with some other of the trade 
organizations and the amateur is welcomed 
at its councils. The society publishes an 
annual report which lists the new plant intro- 
ductions of the year. 


oOo 


However people managed to get along 
before they knew the potato is surely one of 
the wonders to-day. It is a staple crop over 
a vast portion of the Northern Hemisphere, 
and how important a feature it is of the diet 
of the average man need not be enlarged 
upon. It is grown largely for its starch, in 
some parts of Europe for the distillation 
of spirits, and now the consul at Magde- 
burg in Germany reports that lead pencils 
are being made of potatoes. The potato 
pulp in this case is used as a substitute 
for cedar, which is getting rare and expensive. 
The material for the new style of pencil 
could, of course, be grown as the necessity 
arose. 


oOo 


Two billion trees to be planted for the 
protection of Pittsburg! A great outcry 
arose in consequence of the spring floods, 
and the Pittsburg Chamber of Commerce 
became very active. The proposition to 
plant trees on the watershed and at the head 
waters, and rear immense forests in order to 
prevent the spring flooding, has been talked 
about and preached about year after year, 
but nothing of much importance ever seems 
to be done. On the other hand, the sum 
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total of the small, heretofore disconnected 
efforts must have a beneficent effect. The 
sum of twenty-five thousand dollars was 
appropriated by Congress last year for the 
specific purpose of fighting these serious 
floods of Western Pennsylvania which, it is 
estimated, were directly responsible for 
property losses worth twenty million dollars. 
eo 
Bouquet-making has always been con- 
sidered an art, but it has remained for the 
Parisians to discover that it is really a science. 
We are told that “a bouquet is symphony 
of odors” and that to properly “construct” 
the bouquet it must consist of a foundation 
odor placed in the centre around which is. 
placed a complementary odor, then a number 
of other odors to give character to the basic 
odor. ‘This is perhaps the reason why the 
old-style French bouquet was a mass of 
lesser bunches of different flowers, and like 
a parti-colored cauliflower. Let us discard 
the idea and stick to Art! 
oOo 
A peony check-list has been issued from 
Cornell University, and represents the work 
which has been done by the State of New 
York in conjunction with the Committee 
on Nomenclature of The American Peony 
Society in the united effort to introduce some 
light into the great muddle of peony names. 
The confusion heretofore has been great, 
because the same variety not only appeared 
under different names, but worse still, differ - 
ent varieties appeared under the one name. 
This check-list has been prepared by Mr. J. 
E. Coit, who wrote on peonies in THE GAR- 
DEN MAGAZINE for September, 1905. The 
names cited in this check-list number 2706 
and include all varieties of which authentic 
descriptions can be found in horticultural 
literature. 
a 
The practical man who has tried the com- 
mercial cultures of legume bacteria for the 
inoculation of the soil has not, as a rule, 
been at all satisfied with his results, and 
felt that good dressings of stable manure 
in the old-fashioned way gave bet.er results. 
That this has been so must not be taken 
as proof that the principle involved was. 
wrong, nor that the special field or crop. 
treated would not respond to this method 
of procuring cheap nitrogen. Not at all! 
For it appears to be pretty well p oven now 
that in the great majority of cases, where 
the effort was made to use the bacteria dried. 
upon cotton, there was no life to begin with, 
and so nothing ever could happen. The 
trouble then has rested with the mode of 
preparing the bacteria for sending out to- 
the farmer, and therefore we will all look 
with interested attention on the newer pro- 
cess of sending them out in concentrated. ~ 
form in a pure culture medium. A crop of 
clover, according to conditions, forms 50: 
to 150 pounds of nitrogen from the air, and. 
the effect is to some degree cumulative. A. 
ton of stable manure contains about ten 
pounds of nitrogen, so ten tons of the manure 
may be regarded as being generally equal 
to an acre crop of clover in regard to the 
nitrogen alone. 
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FOR EVERY AGE IN EVERY SEASON (|) 
4 

The joy of childhood, the strength of manhood, the support of motherhood, the WJ 
comforting solace of old age -SHREDDED WHEAT. 4 
SHREDDED WHEAT supplies the material for building the perfect bodies of Yi. 
growing children, for repairing muscular waste and replenishing energies expended ¢% 
in work or play. It contains all the muscle-making, brain-building elements in the 4 4 
whole wheat, made digestible by steam-cooking, shredding and baking. Ay 
More easily digested and more nutritious than mushy porridges. Y 

2) 


TRISCUIT is the same as the Biscuit except that it is compressed into a wafer and is used as a toast in 
place of white flour bread. Both the Biscuit and Triscuit should be heated in oven to restore crispness and flavor. 
All Grocers sell them. 


Our new illustrated Cook Book is sent free. 
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30 The Readers’ Service will put you 
in touch with reliable nurserymen 


Hammond's Slug Shot for Potato Bugs, 
Caterpillars, Cabbage Worms, Etc. 
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folds of the leaf. 


Sold in large or small lots 


The Cabbage Worm has spread wherever cabbage is grown. 
early cabbage or late cabbage, in garden or field, it perforates the plant, and 
is of all worms one of the most disgusting to find hidden away in the 


DRAKE’S GARDEN, East Brookfield, Mass., Jan. 14, 1905. 

We have used Slug Shot and always found it very useful. 

crop yielded 200 bushels to the acre. 
best defense in the world, 


Very truly, F. A. DRAKE. 


Cabbage Worms 


IF YOU WANT CABBAGE FREE FROM WORMS, USE HAMMOND’S SLUG SHOT. 


How to Destroy Cabbage Worms.—Slug Shot can be used lightly or heavily and the 
cabbage suffers no harm. The cabbage forms its head by the interior growth ; it throws off its 
earlier and outside leaves, and no dust can enfold within its head. Apply Slug Shot with a 
Duster, sift it over the plants or full-grown cabbages. 
long way in field or garden. 


Our potato 
Slug Shot for Cabbage Worms is the 


Whether 


The powder is very fine and goes a 


Some Really Good Cannas 


N PLANTING beds of cannas select tall 
varieties for the back row. Here are a 
few suggestions of good varieties arranged 


Sold by Seed Dealers and Merchants all over America | according to height and color: 


‘* SOLUTION OF COPPER’”’ 


‘* BORDEAUX MIXTURE’”’’ 


Send for pamphlet to B. Hammond, Fishkill-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


THE PEONY, 
Aristocrat 


of Flowers 


EONTES are easy to grow, requiring little 
care atter planting. Each year they develop 
in size and number of flowers. No other plant 
gives an equal effect for the same expense and 
care. 


Fall Is the Time to Plant 


As we have the largest collection of Peonies in 


the world, our NEW PEONY CATALOGUE 


is especially valuable. It has descriptions of the 
best kinds and gives information about growing 
them gained from our own experience. Send 


for it. 
COTTAGE GARDENS Co. 


Room 2 Queens, Long Island 
Landscape Department Offices : 

Rooms 9094-95 Metropolitan Building, 

Madison Ave. and 23d St., New York 


TREES 22 


FRUIT and 
ORNAMENTAL. 
EVERGREENS, 

SHRUBS, ROSES, 
HARDY PLANTS. 


Illustrated Descriptive Catalogue (144 pages), also Descriptive 
List of Novelties and Specialties, including the New Hardy 
White One SNOW QUEEN (Frau Karl Druschki), mailed free 
on reques 
ELLWANGER & BARRY, 
Mount Hope Nurseries 
Established 1840. 


Nurserymén-Horticulturists, 
Rochester, New York 


BUY YOUR 


PEONIES 


OF A SPECIALIST — 
FROM ONE WHO KNOWS AND 
—YES—LOVES THEM 


“The Flower Beautiful 


is the title of the most beautiful, 
interesting and helpful Peony Cat- 
alogue for 1907. (Ready about 
August 15th.) Shall I send you 
a copy? 


GEORGE H. PETERSON 


ROSE AND PEONY SPECIALIST 


Box 50 FAIR LAWN, N. J. 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS 


GROWN IN POTS 


Planted in July, August or September, produce an abundance of 
Immense stock of strong 
, high-quality varieties. 


large, luscious berries next summer. 
healthy, pot-grown plants of certain. bearing 
Descriptive Price List free. 


POMONA NURSERIES 
Palmyra, N. J. 


‘*CATTLE COMFORT ”’ 


LELAND & HALL CO. 


STATUARY, CROSSES, ALTARS, 
FONTS AND GARDEN ADORN- 


MENTS Marble and Bronze | 


Workers in Stone 


in Granite, 


Designs will be submitted 
upon request without charge 


557 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
| ERECTED AT MADISON, WISCONSIN _| ERECTED AT MADISON, WISCONSIN STUDIOS: Ege aeiaet Italy 


Long Island City Barre, Vermont 


GRANITE WORKS: 


Dwar}, 24-34 ft. Green-leaved: Martha 
Washington, Betsey Ross, pink; Buttercup, 
Coronet, yellow; Philadelphia, red. Bronze- 
leaved: Hiawatha, pink; Brandywine, red. 

Medium, 34-5 ft. Green-leaved: Venus, 
pink with white border; Luray, Louise, pink; 
Gladiator, Florence Vaughan, yellow; Duke 
of Marlboro, President Cleveland, red. 
Bronze-leaved: King Humbert, scarlet; Mrs. 
George A. Strohlein, Egandale, red; Presi- 
dent Meyer, carmine. 

Tall, over five feet. Green-leaved: West 
Grove, Ottawa, pink; Wyoming, orange. 
Bronze-leaved: Black Beauty, crimson. 

Anyone can grow cannas and by a 
little care anyone can save the roots 
from one year to another and increase the 
stock. The roots are not hardy, and must 
be stored in a warm place over winter. After 
the first frosts have browned the foliage dig 
up the old roots with a fork, shake out the 
loose earth and put them under cover to dry 
off. Then pack them in boxes and place 
in a dry room where the temperature will 
be about 40° to 65° all the winter. That 
is the ideal, but a warmer room may be 
used. 

In the spring cut up the old roots and plant 
them out after the first of May, when the 
ground has warmed up. Or the roots can 
be started in a frame and divided so as to. 
get one growth to a piece and planted out» 
about the end of May or in June. Any good 
garden soil will grow good cannas, but the 
best soil is a deep rich, moist loam: water 
copiously in dry seasons, if possible, how- 
ever. 

If you wish to have the fun of growing 
to plant from seed be sure to buy seed of the 
modern strains. Germination ordinarily is 
very slow and much can be gained by soaking 
the seeds in hot water for twenty-four hours, 
or by cutting through the coat with a knife. 
Whatever is done in the beginning does not 
much matter. Sow the seeds in a light soil 
or sand covering about one-fourth of an inch. 
This can be done at any time in the late 
winter or early spring. Pot off the young 
plants as they develop and plant outdoors 
in June. 

Cultivation will encourage a vigorous 
growth and under the best condition the 
plants should flower from July until the frost 
comes. 


New York. L. BARRON. 
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requires proper careand cultivation but equally depends 
upon intelligent selection of varieties and harmonious 
design in planting. Neglect of any of these points will 
give a garden lacking in some element of beauty. We 
make a specialty of Designs for Suburban Grounds and 
have furnished plans for many of the most beautiful 
places near New York City. Planting designs we sup- 
ply to distant customers uniformly give complete satis- 
faction—they are practical and easy of application. 


THE HARDY GARDEN FLOWERS 


have long received special attention from us. Start your 
hardy garden this fall, with stock and a planting plan 
from us, and next year you'll have flowers in abundance. 

PEONIES—large clumps, true to name, in choice varieties. Plant 
in early fall to insure free blooming next summer. 

BULBS —Direct importations; choice selected stock; fair prices. 
Order now—our supply of mother bulbs seldom equals demand. 

CATALOGUE—Handsomely illustrated, describes our full line of 
Roses, Bulbs, Evergreens, Hardy Plants, Trees, Shrubs, etc., FREE. 


S. G. HARRIS, M. S. 
Rosedale Nurseries TARRYTOWN, N. Y. 


The Elm City Nursery Company, Lew Haven, Connecticut 


NEW sirvus 


Nothing so valuable has appeared for 
years. A perfectly double form 
of our native Hydrangea arbores- 
ceus, registered as Grandzfiora 
7 alba. Imagine our beautiful native 
Hydrangea bearing great heads of 
snowy white sterile flowers fully as 


large and perfectly formed as the best 

of the tender tub sorts from Japan. 

Blooms from June until October. Asa 

single specimen, in groups or as foreground for larger shrubs, 

itis bound to bea tremendous success. Splendid zllustration 

of it in our new 1907 catalog. Offered this year for the first 

time. Ready May 15. Well-established from 3-inch pots, 
each 50 cts.; per 10, $4.50. 

Limited stock of field-grown plants listed in our 1907 catalog. 
The Elm City Nursery Co., New Haven, Conn. 


Our 1907 Hardy Tree and Plant Catalog, also our Special Summer 
Planting List both sent promptly on request. 
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SUNBURN 


with its unpleasant and painful effects is 
quickly relieved by Ponpb’s ExTrAct—the 
cooling, healing and refreshing antiseptic. 

A toilet necessity during warm weather. 
THE STANDARD FOR 60 YEARS 
Sold only in sealed bottles—never in bulk. 

Substitutes are always disappointing, 
FREE—‘‘First Aid to Injured’’ Boooklet. 
Lamont, Corliss & Co., Agts.. Dept.61, 78 Hudson St., New York 


Tf you want to be put in touch with safe 
investments, ask the Readers’ Service T H E G A R D E N 
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Calm Days 


Think of Life Insurance 
This is the Time to Reflect 


Your family are comfortable 

: | now. 

GIBRALTAR hae ge) )§=What would be their condi- 

er nd ; tion if You were.not here 
to protect and Support 
‘them ? 

It might not be such clear 
sailing then. 


In Calm or in Storm Life In- 
surance Is the One Resource 
Always Certain and Secure. 


Send for rates at your age and information of 
The Prudential’s liberal and popular policies. 


THE 
PRUDENTIA 


Insurance Company of America 


incorporated as a Stock Company by the State of New Jersey 
JOHN F. DRYDEN, Prest. 


Home Office: NEWARK, N. J. 
Dept. 15 


EVERY GARDENER Needs This Practical Grinder 


Sharp Implements and Tools will Save Half Your Troubles. 


Hold the tool or knife on the wheel 
lightly, turn and it will be sharp in one 
minute. Nothing to get out of order, no 
water necessary, no chain to buckle or 


belt to break. 
A NECESSITY IN THE HOME. 


Let us tell you how to settle the dull 
tool and dull knife business. You want to 
know about this little convenient grinder 
that will screw on to any table or bench. 
It will pay for itself over and over again in 
time saved, to say nothing of your daily 
satisfaction. 


It sharpens implements, tools, knives, 
scissors, 10 times as fast as the ordinary 
grindstone. It doesn’t take the temper out 
either, and any one can use it. 


Royal Mfg. Co., 


Our Free Booklet, Practical Talks on 
Practical Grinders, will explain why. A 
big help to every gardener and housekeeper. 
Send postal now. 


132 East Walnut Street, 


Lancaster, Pa. 


How can the flower garden be made more attractive? 
The Readers’ Service will aid you with suggestions 


Farth 


it, and it goes till you want it to 
stop. Neat, compact, strong, 
simple, and effective—it 
gives you the comfort 
of a big balance at 
the bank—you are 
ready for every- 
day needs or for 
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and all around the globe you 
will find the Rider-Ericsson 
Hot Air Pumps at work. 
They do their duty 
in any climate, with 
any fuel—wood, 
coal, coke, char- 
coal, alcohol, 


Or 


oil, gas, or any emergencies. 

refuse—and in- We have little 
sure a big or pumps and big 
small supply of pum ps—both 
water when and equally reliable. 


where needed— 
whether to take 
a shower-bath, to 
run a fountain or 
to put out a fire. 
You needn’t look 
at the weather-vane 
or the thermometer— 
nor at the pump. Start 


Over 40,000 are 
now in use all 
over the world. 
Some have been 
working a quarter 
of a century. Don’t 
buy any pump with- 
out our name-plate. 


e 35 Warren Street, New York 

R 1 d e r= 239 Franklin Street, - Boston 
e 40 Dearborn Street, - Chicago 

E r ] Cc Ss Ss oO n 40 North 7th Street, - Philadelphia 


234 Craig Street West, Montreal, P.Q. 
22 Pitt Street, - Sydney, N.S. W. 
Amargura 96, - - Havana, Cuba 


Write to nearest office 
for Catalogue U. 


Engine Co. 


(FAR MIN 


If you understand Modern Methods and 


FARM INTELLIGENTLY 

Every reader of Turk GARDEN MaGazIneE who 
is interested in farming or gardening, in the 
growing of fruit or of flowers, is invited to 
send for a free copy of our 80-page catalogue 
and full information in regard to the Home 
Study Courses in Agriculture, Horticulture, 
Landscape Gardening and Floriculture which 
we offer under Prof. Brooks of the Massachu- 
setts Agricultural College and Prof. Craig of 
the Cornell University. 


THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Dept. 8, Springfield, Mass. 


Burlington Sliding Blinds 


Fit any window; give light from top, bottom 
or middle; easily put in; not in way of cur:ains; 
removed ina moment; keep out sun, let in air; 
darken bedrooms; don't get out of order, sag 
or rattle. Prices very mo‘erate. 

Our goods are made to order only. Any 
size, wood or finish. 


Send for catalogue and estimates 


BURLINGTON VENETIAN BLIND CO. 
825 Lake Street, Burlington, Vt. 


Plant for Immediate Effect 


Not for Future Generations 


It takes over twenty years 


Start with the largest stock that can be secured! 
to grow such Trees and Shrubs as we offer. 


We do the long waiting—thus enabling you to secure Trees and Shrubs that give an 
immediate effect. Price List Now Ready. 
Box CHESTNUT HILL, 


ANDORRA NURSERIES °C paitabeceaia, Ba. 


WI1. WARNER HARPER, Proprietor 
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A New Weed Killer 
i REMOVED an old waterproof, tarred felt 


roof from the farmhouse. It lay on the 
grass several weeks. When found it had 
killed a patch of orange hawk weed which 
even salt by the barrelful had failed to de- 
stroy. 

I cut the waterproof tarred roof in pieces 
just large enough to haul handily on the 
wagon rack, bound them with lath to prevent 
tearing, placing a ring at every corner so they 
could be held down by stakes (tent pegs). 
They can be overlapped to cover a spot 
any size and have done effectual work in 
killing hawk weed in the pasture. I never 
could do it any other way. Of course, it 
will kill anything, roots and all, if left long 
enough. It is certainly much better than 
fallowing. 

Since doing this, I have accomplished the 
same results in ridding one of my fields of 
quack grass. I bought a roll of tarred felt 
at a local hardware store and cut it into 
pieces which were easily handled. I spread 
it on the ground over the quack grass where 
I allowed it to remain for about six or seven 
weeks; when I removed the paper the 
quack grass had been killed. 


New York. lf, 18, 18. 


Peep o’ Day Corn 


To THE EpItTor: 

Iam in receipt of a letter from Messrs. 
Northrup, King & Co., of Minneapolis, 
Minn., calling attention to an error in my 
article on Table Corns, which appeared in 
the May number of THE GARDEN Maca- 
ZINE. 

Peep 0’ Day corn was offered by them in 
the Spring of 1900, while the Early Mala- 
kopf corn brought by Prof. Hanson from 
Russia was not disseminated by the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture until 1902 or 
t9¢3. Iam also informed that the Peep o’ 
Day originated in Minnesota and was under 
cultivation and development for several sea- 
sons before being offered to the public. As 
both varieties came under my observation 
in the same year, and were so nearly alike in 
growth, season, and ear, I was led to be- 
lieve that they were of common origin. 

Penn. E. D. DaRLINncToN. 
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THE GARDEN MAGAZINE 


A selected list of the newer 
kinds of strawberries that have been 
tested at our trial grounds as well as 
the best of the older sorts are fully 
described in 


DREER’S | 


Mid-Summer Catalogue ! 


Also the best varieties of Celery, Cabbage 
Plants, etc. 

A most complete list of the Best Hardy 
Perennial Seeds for summer sowing. 

Also vegetable and farm seeds for summer 
and fall sowing. Select list of seasonable 
Decorative and Flowerirg plants. 


Write for a copy and kindly 
mention this magazine—FREE. 


HENRY A. DREER, - PHILADELPHIA 


pe: 


Rife Automatic 
Hydraulic Ram 


(Water Pumped by Water Power) 


No Attention No Expense 


Runs Continuously 


Country Homes Formal Gardens 
Farms Town Plants Irrigation 
Railroad Tanks Dairies, Etc. 


5000 in Operation 80% efficiency developed 
Catalog and Estimate Free 


RIFE ENGINE CO., 2109 Trinity Bdg., New York 


Going to install a water supply in your 
home ? The Readers’ Service can aid you 
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Solve Your Water 
Supply Problem 


If you have a water problem to solve, 
then you should write for our catalog. It 
will help you solve that problem to your 
entire satisfaction, as well as economically 
and permanently. 

No matter whether your requirements 
are moderate or extensive; whether you 
have but one building or a hundred 
buildings, this catalog will help you out 
of your difficulties. 


hydraulic engineers. It includes pumping 
and storage facilities to meet the indi- 
vidual needs of each purchaser. 

If you install a Kewanee System, your 
plant will first be designed to meet your 
exact conditions by our engineering 
department. Then, you will be protected 
by a guarantee of satisfactory service. 

Any Kewanee System of Water Supply 
which does not do everything we claim 


The Kewanee System of Water Supply 


If you live in the city and the pressure 
is not strong enough, or the water is 
impure, or the water rental is exorbitant, 
you will get some valuable suggestions 
from our catalog. 

If you want information on the water 
supply subject as it relates to country and 
suburban homes, public institutions, ho- 
tels, neighborhood water works, smalltowns 
and cities, then you should get this catalog. 

The Kewanee System combines over 
ten years practical experience in the 
water supply line, together with the tech- 
nical knowledge of trained experts and 


for it, may be returned at our expense 
and its purchase price will be refunded. 

With the Kewanee System, there are 
no attic and elevated tank troubles, be- 
cause attic and elevated tanks are entirely 
disposed of. Old fashioned methods are 
discarded and modern, scientific princi- 
ples are utilized. 

The Kewanee System is not an exper- 
iment. There are over seven thousand 
of our water supply plants in successful 
operation. Perhaps there are some in 
your immediate neighborhood—our cat- 
alog tells. 


If you are in the market for a water supply 
system of any description and for any purpose, 
write to us. Tell us what you want supplied with 
water and we will send you our complete gen- 
eral catalog by return mail. Ask for Catalog 
No. 16. 


Kewanee Water Supply Co. 
Kewaree, IIl. 


| 4 2 S 2 ~ ‘ ge 32 Broadway, New York 820 Marquette Bldg., Chicago a 
} , l 7 ss 0 wanee 


Real Recreation 


En route between 


Detroit and Buffalo 


The D. & B. Line steamers leave Detroit week days 
at 5:00 p.m., Sundays at 4 p. m. (central time) and 
from Buffalo daily at 5:30 p. m. (eastern time) reach- 
ing their destination the next morning. Direct con- 
nections with early morning trains. Superior service 
and lowest rates between eastern and western states. 


Rail Tickets Available on Steamers 
All classes of tickets sold reading via Michigan 
Central, Wabash and Grand Trunk railways bctween 
Detroit and Buffalo in either direction will be accept- 
ed for transportation on D. & B. Line Steamers. 
Send two cent stamp for illustrated pamphlet and 
map of Great Lakes. Address, 
L. G, Lewis. G. P. A,, Detroit, Mich. 


Detroit & Buffalo Steamboat Co. 


Philip H. McMillan, Vice-Pres, A.A. Schantz, Gen. Mgr. 


The Celebrated Furman Boilers 


=p, J 


Valuable Catalogue and Booklet ‘‘Warmth”’ mailed free. Address 
THE HERENDEEN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


8 Furman Avenue, Geneva, N. Y. 
NEW YORK Office and Show Room, 296 Pearl Street, 


Asan Investment, Furman Boilers return large Dividends in 
Improved Health, Increased Comfort and Fuel Saved. 


SELLING AGENTS: 
E. S. Dean, Bloomington, Ill. Henion & Hubbell, Chicago, Il. 
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GBEENLEAF 


This superb garden hose does not wet 
or muss you. All the water goes straight 
out through the nozzle. Connections fit snugly, 
are perfectly water-tight and remain so. lhe 
purest and toughest rubber, with four plies of 
tightly woven fabric, make “Greenleaf” hose 
proof against pin-hole leaks and dribbling water. 
“Greenleaf” is the most durable hose made, and 
at the same time is light and most elastic—the 
easiestofalltohandle. Water pressures which burst 
ordinary hose fail even to expand “Greenleaf.” 


ASK YOUR DEALER 
for “Greenleaf” Hose. If he 


PENNSYLVANIA 


RUBBER COMPANY 
JEANNETTE, PA. 


NEW YORK, CHICAGO, 


9 ° 9 ° 
a A Mic i 
- eu ioe » — poskbyt = KS hasn’t it, don’t let him sell you 
ar. Aes 66° 99 

pul ADE PHA, CLEVELA a 
eet ee EE NDE just as good” brand. Send 

Neen 237 Iefferson Ave, $10 direct to us and we will ex- 
SAN TERANCISCO, LOND 


2-14 Mission St. 26 Cw Road 


press, prepaid, 50 feet “Green- 
leaf’ Hose, complete with stand- 


Address Home Office or ard nozzle and coupling. 


nearest branch. 
| Write for free booklet 1, eae | in- 


teresting “inside” ae 


information. 
GARDEN FURNITURE fare ie oe ee rea: 


You take no risk when you 
buy “Greenleaf”’ It is 
guaranteed to give you satisfac- 
tion in every way. 


hose hose. 


trades, etc., in Marble, Stone and Pompeian 
Stone that successfully withstand the weather. 


Illustrations upon request. 


Our Catalogue of Garden Furniture containing 
400 illustrations of models from the classic to the 
modern will be sent upon receipt of 25 cents. 


ERKINS STUDIOS 


6 WesT 15TH ST., NEw YORK 


August Work in the Greenhouse 


PREEARE for winter by repairing broken 
glass, in fixing up leaks in the heating 
pipes, etc. Don’t wait until you have to use 
the heating plant to find out whether it has 
become defective. Paint the inside of the 
greenhouse now when it will quickly dry and 
free ventilation can be given. 

Arrange plenty of space in the benches 
for geraniums, coleus and other bedding 
plants that are to be used as stock during 
the winter. By starting now, the old plants 
will be given time to make sufficient growth 
for another crop of cuttings before frost. 

Attend to disbudding of chrysanthemums 
but do not “take” final buds before August 
15th, except in the case of early flowering 
varieties. For exhibition flowers, select 
an August crown on nearly every variety 
grown to-day. 

For poinsettias for Christmas, — strike 
cuttings in 24-inch pots, shifting on to larger 
sizes as they grow. It is no use attempting 
to grow poinsettias with the temperature 
below 50°. 

Propagate aspidistra by division, splitting 
the old clumps into small pieces to fit 3- or 
4-inch pots. The aspidistra is the toughest 
of all evergreen house plants. 

Calla lilies that have been resting during 
the summer and are now showing signs of 
growth should be cleaned, repotted in new 
soil and started into growth. They will 
flower from Thanksgiving onward. Plants 
that have not been dried off may also be 
divided and be potted up. 

Buy Bermuda stock of Easter lily (Lilawm 
longijlorum) for Christmas flowering, and pot 
up, using a 5-inch pot for a 5- to 7-inch bulb, 
and a 6-inch pot for a 7- to g-inch bulb. 
Japan-grown Lilium longiflorum cannot well 
be forced for Christmas but comes in for 
Easter. 

Sow cyclamen seed for next year’s plants. 
Sow sweet peas for winter flowering. 

Freesia and oxalis, fifteen bulbs to a 
6-inch pot, should also be started now. 

Field-grown carnations must be dug up 
during August and planted on greenhouse 
benches, shading the house until the roots 
have taken hold, and removing the shade 
gradually. 

All the foreign bulbs for winter flowering 
reach the seed stores during late August and 
September, and it is well worth while to get 
them as early as possible and pot them 
at once. The secret of forcing into early 
flowering is establishing a perfect root system 
before forcing is attempted. 
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A Model Dairy Barn in Missouri 


Mr. American Farmer: The picture before you is that 
of the Maplewood Dairy, at Pleasant Hill, Mo., the 
modern establishment owned by Mr. George M. Kellogg. 
In this big country of ours hundreds of other farm build- 
ings, just as handsome as Maplewood, are covered with 


Carey’s cas Roofing 


Cement 
It makes the only TIME-PROOF roof—the roof of everlasting life and elasticity. 
Fire brands, heat, cold, moisture, wind or storm do not affect it in the least. A Care 
roof will not rot, rust, melt, break nor blcw off. 

_ Carey’s Roofing is unequaled for NEW buildings and adds life to OLD structures. 
It is adapted to flat or steep surfaces, is easily laid and may be applied over old shingle 
or metal roofs without expense of removal. 

Carey’s Roofing is composed of our superior grade of woolen felt, our highly tem- 
pered asphalt cement and strong burlap. It is put up in rolls sufficient to cover too 


square feet. Our patent lap covers and protects nail heads and insures a neat, perfectly 
moisture-proof, lasting union of sheet to sheet and Roofing to roof-board. 


Write to-day for free samtle and beautiful 
booklet fult of valuable roofing information 


THE PHILIP CAREY MFG. CO. "3332" 


General Offices and Factories: 50 Wayne Ave., Cincinnati, O 


EVERGREENS FOR EVERY 
PLACE AND PURPOSE 


Are found in our Nurseries, and they are of the choicest 
quality, for careful and frequent transplanting with the 


best scientific culture has produced the choicest stock. 
There are here EVERGREENS FOR: 


Lawn Specimens Rapid Growing 


Mass Planting Slow Growing 
Woodland Planting Giving Shade 
Hedges he best Columnar, 
Edging Globular, | Prostrate 
Windbreaks and Weeping Varie- 
Screens ties 
Formal Gardens House Decoration 
Sea Side Gardens Dry Soil 
Windswept Tracts Heavy Soil 
Smoky Cities Light Soil 
Swamp and Marsh Shallow Soil 

Land 


E invite you to visit our Nur- 
series and make personal 
selection of stock. Our Nurseries are 
located 35 minutes from New York 
City on the main line of the Erie 
Railroad. 

To those who are at a distance our 
catalogue will bring a glimpse of our 
Evergreens and other stock with 
descriptions and prices. 


: — 
PICEA EXCELSA.VAR. COMPACTA 


Improved dense growing form of the 
Norway Spruce. 


BOBBINK & ATKINS 


NURSERYMEN, FLORISTS AND LANDSCAPE GARDENERS 
RUTHERFORD NEW JERSEY 


Send for a copy. 


GARDEN MAGAZINE 


The Readers’ Service will furnish you with the 
names of reliable firms in any department oj trade 35 


Wittbold Watering System 


FOR GARDENS, LAWNS, 
GREENHOUSES, Etc. 


The above cut shows the Wittbold System in operation in a Chicago gentleman’s vege- 
table garden. The garden is 40 x 65 ft. and the turning of two faucets covers the entire 
ground as if by natural rain. It is an ideal arrangement for an irrigation system in connec- 
tion with a garden where overhead watering is desirable. 

What it is and how it works. It consists of pipes and nozzles so arranged that a 
CONTINUOUS SHEET OF WATER the full length of the line can be supplied, and, 
by the use of a swivel wheel attached to end of system, can be directed to the opposite side 
of pipe, thereby permitting the watering of double the amount of surface. The nozzles make 
a fan-shaped spray, producing a natural rain easily taken up by the ground. 

To give this system a trial, order a swivel wheel and twenty % inch nozzles which 
will cost $5.00. ‘This will be enough for roo feet of pipe and will cover 3,000 square feet of 
surface by spacing nozzles 5 feet apart on pipe. These nozzles can with high pressure be 
spaced as far as 20 feet apart but will do quicker work when spaced closer. We do not 
quote prices on pipe, as your local plumbercan supply that part of the system and, if desired, 
can erect same. 


Louis Wittbold, 1706 N. Halsted St., Chicago, Ll. 


ENGINES 


“BEST BY EVERY TEST. 


U.S.GOVT REPORT. 


Do you want anengine? We have one you can afford to 
buy. We have been building nothing but engines for 25 years. 
We guarantee the Olds Engines will run properly. The price is 
right. The engine is reliable and simple. We treat you right. 
There is an agent near by to see everything is right and kept so. 


We have a liberal proposition to make to you, besides furnishing you the 
best engine made. ; 
Let us tell you about it because it will surely interest you. 


We can furnish you our Type A engine, set up on skids 
if desired, 3 to 8 h. p , ready to run when you get it — does 
not have to be set up —no piping to connect, no foundation 
to build —simply fill with gasoline (or distillate), throw on 
the switch, turn the wheel and it goes. 


Easy to start winter or summer. The cheapest of all engines for farm and 
stationary power. Has removable water jacket, all latest imp’°vements, and 
has been adopted by the United States Government. 

Send for our catalog of 3 to 50 h. p. engines, and be sure you take 
advantage of our proposition and save money. 


OLDS GAS POWER CO. 


Main Office, 918 Chestnut St., Lansing, Mich. 
Boston: 67-75 Washington Street, N. Minneapolis : 313 South Third Street 
Kansas City, Mo.: 1226 Eleventh Street Philadelphia: 1816 Market Street 
Binghamton, N. Y.: 23 Washington Street Omaha: ror8 Farnum Street 


The Readers’ Service Department asks the 
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Hot Weather 


_ Cleanliness 


More About Planting Evergreens 


pee G is the very best season. The 
exact date cannot be absolutely 
stated, however, because the seasons vary 
Be nae each year. It may be as early as the last 
week in April, or as late as the second week 
Pedigree Sinawbeery Plants in May in northern New Jersey. The 
spring moving immediately precedes the 
aR LARS arcictoc eRinithe atenee? cam, | Som of growth and conditions are with the 
a 1 

and the faceltine SOU Senchton they are in Operator But you can commence too early 

when shipped by us will give a full crop next year if | 1 Spring as well as too late. 
plants are set out beforeSeptember. Order now—early The most favorable moment is just when 
orders get the best selection of stock. the new season’s growth is putting forth its 


VES asa VARIETIES: Fairfield, Success, Lady Thompson, tender shoots and they are about an inch or ALWAYS A PEARLINE USER 


MID-SEASON VARIETIES: Wm. Belt, McKinley, New York, Oom | SO in length. Dig a pine, spruce or fir in 
Paul, Nick Ohmer, Glen Mary, Sample, Marshall, Bismarck, Sen- ae = 
Aor Dunlse -Warkeladelydcopauncks that state and you will find root growth 
LATE VARIETIES: Gandy, Lester Lovett, Arline, Aroma, Joe, | Slightly in advance of top growth and the 


’ 
Bee 75 cents; per 100, $3.50; per 1,000, $25.00 TRE, a well and rightly planted and cared Horsford S Hardy Plants 


for, will succeed and continue its growth 
£ 2 ee g For Cold Climates 
or the year. If interested in autumn planting of Lilies, Tuli 


Pot Grown 


Catalogue and Cultural Directions mailed free. 
S, Hyacinths, 


sf s . Daffodils, Trilli ti k early f Aut 
STUMPP & WALTER CO., As the result of too early removal—before Supplement, ready last of August. Snvay pantecsct meaty 
50 Barclay St., New York the buds have started—the trees lived but FATA Ren EU SRE EET I SN nie LS 


by August. Write for Supplement. 
FRED’K H. HORSFORD, Charlotte, Vt. 


ORCHIDS 


Largest importers and growers of 
OrcHIps in the United States 
LAGER & HURRELL 


remained dormant, not a vestige of new 


; growth being put forth until the following 
German Iris, year. 


Phlox. Peonies, Bellflowers I have dug white pine and white Douglas 

d ; : and hemlock spruces ten feet high, in May 
Monkshood, Hardy Chrysanthemums without a vestige of soil adhering to the roots 
(let alone the much vaunted ball of earth) 
and transplanted them without loss. I would 
not dare to do this in August unless I could 


And all the leading Perennials for 


the Hardy Garden. offset the risk by shading and daily syringing Orchid Growers and Importers SUMMIT, N. J. 
7 | the tree, if indeed this would suffice. 
Spring planted evergreens tell their own ‘ 
Se Ae ar tues ay | | story of life or death in a few weeks at the Everything For Some Gardens 
Frederic J. Rea, Norwood, Mass, || ™°st after planting. When you plant in Something For Every Garden 
August, growth is completed and you cannot 
= eae call the roll of living until the following 
Ga NEDSS spring, for though some may succumb THE beaten ero Co. 
MUSHROOMS | speedily from the heat of what remains of eu, cae on eee 
At All Seasons summer sun, a still larger number may retain | | DCLG: Cs Bb Sto 


Growing in Your Cellar | their verdure through fall and winter. A 


i ti te yt th vith =) 7 J 
40 Cts, itimectyoudedewiibine | great deal of August planting is done in 
you, postpaid, direct from the manufacturer, a 


Hee eee epee uufacturer, 2 | Some nurseries, more from expediency than Everg reens In Tubs 


rely Lambert’s Pure Culture choice, since the owners are too busy in 


aS ice me mer cea 
Mu MUSHROOM SPAWN | spring digging and shipping orders. ae: Vanes Tmediate Dey 
the best high-grade spawn in the market, together with large illustrated book = enera atalog an 1 
SE eOey a Oh ibie Gnetinaoimmocns maaan menmecres ||  INCw JOSEY. A. HERRINGTON 8 a ae 
ing, preserving and cooking mushrooms. Not more than one sample brick Mailed Free 
will be sent to the same eee Further orders must come through your 


dealer. Address AMERICAN SPAWN Cv., St. Paul, Minn. AUGUST FAILS IN IOWA 


het SILL’ &. 


eS! 


THE NEW ENGLAND NURSERIES, Inc., 
For the Middle West, spring is the best time Bedford, Mass. 


for two reasons, both relating to the moisture 


supply. Our annual rainfall is less than half | THORBURN’S LAWN GRASS SEED 


that of the Eastern States, and our tree containing a mixture of the nest Grasses; Quart 25c; 2 quarts 45c: 4 quarts 


A 5 5 80c; x peck (334 jpounds) $1.25; x bushel (15 d: d ov hel; 
See er ee ere ieaaee growth 1S subject to the severe strain of the | sent prepaid Wo eunuy axalebeoce ey qbeiiinitedi tates: Se tee F 
CEs enough Ubet Ikill to kill 1,000 mice) 60 cents, car- drying winds of winter. A tree which has | J. M. THORBURN & CO. 33 Barclay St., New York 
riage pai 


STUMPP & WALTER CO., Distributing Agents | | Deen disturbed in the fall is not sufficiently 


well established to withstand successfully 9 Highest Grade 

this trying ordeal of winter. Even when well FISKE S Seeds, Bulbs ana Plants 
established, in occasional winters, our trees ALWAYS RELIABLE 

come out in the spring with a very wrinkled | H-E.FISKE SEED CO.,12 & 13 Faneuil Hall Sa.,Boston. Mass. 


»0 Barelay Street, New York City 


*_) MADE BY 
.J. D. AUG. WARTZ a 


it COLLEGE point. QUEENS BOROUGH. NEW YORK 
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in planning the home grounds 


They thrive better 
bloom earlier and grow 
larger than if 
planted in the spring 


|p avGRTE 2S in our grand- 

mothers’ gardens of the long 

ago,  Pineys’’ have again become 

a fashionable flower. Merit made 

the old varieties popular — and 
greater merit is possessed by the new 
and improved kinds. ‘They are equally 


adapted to the small garden of the cottage home and to the broad 
grounds of the great estate. Foliage, flower and fragrance alike are 
fine, and Peonies are very hardy. 


Fine, large plants, ready for business, $2.50 the dozen 


“‘Peter’s Plants,’’ our new book, ready this month. Send for free 
copy before you buy trees, shrubs or plants for the fall. Our longer 
growing season and other natural advantages enable us to supply 
stronger and better plants than can be had elsewhere for the money 
—and we have thoroughly modern methods in our growing and 
shipping departments. 


All our prices include payment of carriage charges—you know 
exactly what your order will cost you 


PETER’S NURSERY COMPANY 
Box 307 - - 


Knoxville, Tennessee 


MOON’S TREES GROW 


During August and September Evergreens can be as 
safely transplanted as at any season in the year. 


No other nursery in America has the assortment or raises as many hardy 
acclimated specimens for lawn planting as we do. Each one of our trees is the 
result of unrelenting effort and the skill of years in growing Evergreens. The 
soil that we have is rich and splendidly adapted for growing these trees. All 
of our stock is acclimated and accustomed to our American climate. Each one 
of our trees has been given ample space for its symmetrical development, and © 
when necessary has been trimmed to keep it in proper shape. ‘These trees 
have been so cultivated as to secure an abundance of fine fibrous feeding roots 
about the crown, where they are not disturbed when the tree is dug, and are 
protected by a ball of earth that we wrap in burlap about them. 


When such vigorous healthy trees are handled in this 
way the probability of loss from transplanting is reduced 
to a minimum. 


We have 183 varieties of Evergreens in large and small growing kinds 
and in many shades of color. We have Evergreens for windbreaks, screens 
and hedges ; for groups, rockeries, formal plantings and lawn specimens. We 
have some big Retinosporas and Norway Spruce that will give at once the 
effect that it takes smaller trees years to produce. 


Wherever Evergreens can be used we have some suit- 
able variety. 


Write for our beautiful Horticultural Art Book, that describes our Ever- 
greens and our immense assortment of other nursery stock. 


THE WM. H. MOON CO. 


Philadelphia Office MORRISVILLE, PA. 


21 South Twelfth Street 


For the Fresh Air Reader 


ROSES AND HOW TO GROW THEM 
By Many Experts. Illustrated. 
(In Preparation ) 


VINES AND HOW TO GROW THEM 
By Wm. McCollom. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS AND HOW 
TO GROW THEM 


By I. M. Powell. 


DAFFODILS, NARCISSUS, AND HOW 
TO GROW THEM 


THE ARAB HORSE 


By Spencer Borden. 24 photographs. 


DRIVING : 
By Francis M. Ware. 113 illustrations and very elab- 
orate gold binding, $10.38 postpaid 


COUNTRY HOMES OF FAMOUS 
AMERICANS 

By Oliver Bronson Capen. Introduction by Thomas 

Wentworth Higginson. Profusely illustrated from pho- 

tographs. $5.50 postpaid 


THE COUNTRY HOUSE 
By Chas. Edw. Hooper. A complete manual of house- 
building in the country, with 380 photographs and plans. 
$3.30 postpaid 
HOME BUILDING AND FURNISHING 
Being a combined new edition of ‘‘ Model Houses for 


Little Money,’’ by William L. Price, and *‘ Inside of 100 
Homes,” by W. M. Johnson, $1.10 postpaid 


y A. M. Kirby. 
$1.32 postpaid By <nby 


appetite. 


GARDEN 


The Garden Library boards. 


LAWNS AND HOW TO MAKE THEM 
By Leonard Barron. 


FERNS AND HOW TO GROW THEM 
By G. A. Woolson. 


THE WATER GARDEN 
By H. 8. Conard and Henri Hus. 


HOW TO MAKE A FRUIT GARDEN 


By S. W. Fletcher. The 200 photographs will whet your 


HOW TO MAKE A VEGETABLE 


A PLEA FOR HARDY PLANTS 
By J. Wilkinson Elliott. 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE &Co. NEW YORK. 


THE NEW CYCLOPEDIA OF AMERI- 
CAN HORTICULTURE 
By Professor Liberty H. Bailey. Fullest cultural instruc- 
tions of every flower, fruit and vegetable, tree and orna- 
mental plant you may wish to grow. 
Buckram bound, $25.00; $1.00 down and $3.00 a month. 
Send for special circular. 


THE POULTRY BOOK 
By Harrison Weir, F.R.H.S., and Many American 
Specialists, under the editorship of Prof. W. G. Johnson 
and G.O. Brown. 36 color plates and 636 other pictures. 
One yolume. $7.50 subscription 


; HOW TO KEEP BEES 
(Ready in July ) By Amna Botsford Comstock. Many photographic 


illustrations. 
$1.10 postpaid » 
THE DOG BOOK a ae 4 


X LS 


Each, $1.10 postpaid 


By James Watson. 
IlJustrated from 
photographs, paint- 
ings, and rare en- 
gravings. 
Price per part, 
$1.10; com- 


$2.20 postpaid 


By Edith L. Fullerton. 250 photographs. $2.20 postpaid plete, $12.00 


subscription. 


HOW TO MAKE A FLOWER GARDEN 


More than 200 photographs. 


HOW TO MAKE A SCHOOL GARDEN 


By H. D. Hemenway. 10 illustrations from photographs. 


$1.76 postpaid 


The Farm Library 
SOILS: How to Handle and Improve 
Them. ByS. W. Fletcher. 
FARM ANIMALS: Cows, Horses, Sheep, 
Swine, etc. By E. V. Wilcox. 


COTTON 
By Prof. C. W. Burkett and C. H. Poe 


FARM MANAGEMENT 
By Professor Fred. W. Card. Each copiously illustrated 
from photographs. Each $2.20 postpaid 


$1.10 postpaid 


50 illustrations; binding, 
$1.76 postpaid 


38 Information on the latest farming imple- 
ments furnished by the Readers’ Servive. 


Out of Sight 
After the Wash 


Fold it up, put it away. No disfiguring 
clothes posts to mar the lawn. Holds 150 
ft. of line. The sensible clothes dryer for 
particular people—at prices within reach 
of all. Satisfaction guaranteed. Write for 
Catalog 9. Do it now. 


HILL DRYER CO., 
359 Park Ave., Worcester, Mass. 


Also Balcony Dryers. 


MORE GOOD CIDER 


can be made from a given amount of apples 
with one of our presses than with any other. 
Thejuice will be purer and bring higher 
prices; the extra yield soon pays for 
the press. We make 
HYDRAULIC 

POWER PRESSES et | 
in all sizes, hand or power. 25 to QD) mo 
600 barrels per day. Also Steam (iii i 
Evaporators, Apple-butter Cookers,  _ 
etc. Fully guaranteed. Catalog —= 
FREE 


The Hydraulic Press Mig. Co. 
23 Main St., Mt. Gilead, Ohio, 
or Room 124 H, 39 Cortlandt St., 
New York, N. Y. 


BLIZZARD Ensilage Cutter 


with wind elevator,either mounted or unmounted. 
Cuts hay, straw, feed, etc. Elevates to any 
Strong, durable, economical. Fully 
guaranteed. Send for new illustrated 
catalogue FREE, 


height. 


JOSEPH DICK 
AGRICULTURAL WORKS 


Box 97 Canton,0. | 


R 


Helps the Wagon up : 
the Hill 


The load seems lighter—Wagon 
and team wear longer—You make 
more money, and have more time 
to make money, when wheels are 
greased with 


—The longest wearing and most 
satisfactory lubricant in the world. 
STANDARD OIL CO. 


Incorporated 


and dried-up appearance, due to the loss of 
moisture during the winter. 
Iowa. A. T. ERwin. 


WHY AUGUST IS HANDICAPPED 


There is nothing to gain by autumn 
planting of evergreens when it can be 
done in spring. May is the best time for 
this latitude. Some growth is made the 
first season, and it is almost normal the next. 
A Norway spruce near my house made more 
than a foot of growth the first season. The 
late Mr. Hunnewell moved some junipers— 
old trees—a couple of miles in September 
with perfect success. For many years I 
have moved large evergreens with frozen 
balls in winter without mishap; I should 
hesitate to move such in springtime. Spruce, 
yews, arborvites, and most of the cypress 


family, move better than pines and firs. I 


should hesitate to move the two latter in the 
autumn. ‘They have few fibrous roots, and 
do not hold a ball of earth. 

Fall planting is done by some people for 
the only reason that they have time to do it. 
A tree planted in August goes into the winter 
handicapped. Evaporation goes on every 
day, when the thermometer is above freezing, 
and the trees have few, if any, active roots 
to depend upon. When one can plant as 
late as the first week in June, I see no excuse 
for August planting. 


Mass. T. D. HAtriELp. 


WINTER PLANTING FOR THE SOUTH 


In this climate it is impracticable to plant 
evergreens in August. We have to depend 
upon planting evergreens after the first 
killing frost—that is during November, 
February and March. 


Georgia. P. J. BERCKMANS. 


LATITUDES IN CONNECTICUT 


Probably nine-tenths of my evergreen 
plantings during the last five years have been 
in the spring as soon.as the ground is in 
good condition to work. The remainder has 
been mostly planted in August or early Sep- 
tember; occasionally for special reasons I 
have planted quite latein the fall, but do not 
like to do so. I feel surer of the spring 
planting, although the August plantings have 
turned out well, unless followed by a long 
spell of dry weather. 


Conn. G. A. PARKER. 


A CONCLUSION FROM MILLIONS 


The best time to plant coniferous trees is 
in the spring as soon as the soil becomes 
warm, and before the buds have lengthened 
too much. This will usually give a season 
of about a month’s duration for the work. 
I have never tried August planting in the 
United States. When I once asked the 
veteran Robert Douglas, who planted mil- 
lions of trees in the West for railroad com- 
panies, he said, “Never try it.” Should 
conditions of moisture and temperature be 
such, after August or September planting, as 
to induce root growth sufficient to carry the 
trees through the winter, the operation would 
result in success. Such conditions, however, 
are not to be expected over a large part of 
the country. 


Mass. Joun A. PETTIGREW. 
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ES ANITARY SEWAGE DISPO, 
\..2¢ (OuNTRY Hom 


The Hygienic System disposes of the 
Sewage from Country Homes in a sanitary 
manner without attention or expense. It 
entirely eliminates the use of dangerous 
cesspools which are breeders of disease and 
a continual expense and annoyance. You 
cannot afford to take your chances with 


cesspools. Write for our Catalogue D 
which explains the system 


HYGIENIC SUBURBAN SEWAGE CO. 
1138 Broadway New York City 


The Agricultural Experts Association 


GEORGE T. POWELL, President 
120 Broadway, N. Y. 


DEVELOPMENT of Country Places; Examinations made of 

Land with full reports and Suggestions for Improvement; 
Advice on General Management; Policies Outlined; Location ot 
Buildings; Landscape Work; Orchard Development; Advice on 
Poultry and Live Stock. Correspondence invited. 


Buy From A Specialist 


SPECIMEN TREES 


Choice Evergreens>"" "ts: 


Ornamental Planting, 
Also DECIDUOUS TREES and SHRUBS 


Write for large illustrated catalog. 
D. HILL, Evergreen Specialist, 
DUNDEE, ILLINOIS 


Planting of Gardens and Grounds} 


To those wishing expert advice in the selection and 
setting out of trees, shrubs and herbaceous plants, 
we offer our services and invite correspondence. 


VINAL & NEGUS, Landscape and Garden Architects 


Copley Square, BOSTON, MASS. 


: THE BEST IN THE 
Raconies, 72 = 


All the late VARIETIES from every source. 
THE BEST OBTAINABLE. 
E. J. SHAYLOR, Paeony Specialist. 


WELLESLEY HILLS, MASS. 


Dutch Bulbs and Roots | 


Of All Varieties 
oo= C. G. van Tubergen, Jr. 
Haarlem, Holland 


Orders for importation only. Catalogue free. 
C.C. ABEL &CO., Sole Agents, 112 Broad St., New York 


&— BRASS BAND 


Instruments, Drums, Uniforms, Supplies and 
( $8.50 upward. Easy payments. Write today. 


Musical Instruments of all kinds. Write us what 
ae are interested in and we will send you a bi 

; Instructions for Amateur Bands. Cornets from 

LYON & HEALY -6 Adams Street, CHICAGC 

World’s Largest Music House 

i ~ It Pays. Get his Little Brown Book; 

oo _ it explains. Write to-day; it’s FREE. 


00-page catalog free. It gives Band Music an 
By the ADAMS’ METHOD 
HENRY SAXTON ADAMS, Box 23 B. Wellesley, Mass. 
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By the Author of ‘“‘The Jungle”’ 


The Industrial 
Republic 


Mr. Sinclair’s book ought to be as widely dis- 
cussed as “Looking Backward,’’ for it offers a far 
more plausible solution of problems, the urgency of 
which everyone admits. $1.32 postpaid. 


Nimrod’s Wife 


By GRACE GALLATIN SETON 


A romantic account of the author’s trips in 
the Sierra, the Rockies, on the Ottawa, and in 
Norway. Uniform with “A Woman Tenderfoot.”’ 
Illustrated. $1.92 postpaid. 


Fruit Recipes 
By R. M. FLETCHER BERRY 


A unique book on the uses of fruits as food. 
The author not only shows the unappreciated 
value of fruit, but gives nine hundred different 
recipes for fruit dishes and drinks. Illustrated from 
photographs. $1.65 postpaid. 


The Reptile Book 


By RAYMOND L. DITMARS 


A very important addition to our nature books, 
uniform with The Tree Book. The 8 plates in 
color and the 128 black and white from photo- 
graphs, excel anything now existing on the subject. 


$4.34 postpaid. 


Water Wonders 
Every Child Should Know 


By JEAN M. THOMPSON 

Opens up a new and fascinating field for boys 
and girls, explaining in a simple and interesting 
way the wonders of the Ice, Rain, Frost, and Snow 
Crystals. 150 photographs. $1.20 postpaid. 


Daffodils, Narcissus, 
And How to Grow Them 


By A. M. KirBy 


The first book of its kind, by a man who has 
made a life study of the subject. Uniform with 
“Roses,’’ “‘Ferns,”’ and “Lawns,” in our Garden 
Library. $1.20 postpaid. (Ready in July.) 


COUNTRY LIFE 
IN AMERICA 


EUGENE P. LYLE, JR. 
Author of 
“THE MISSOURIAN” 


Mr. Lyle has here fol- 
lowed up his very success- 
ful first novel, “The Mis- 
sourian,” with an equally 
romantic and adventurous 
tale, whose subject ap- 
peals still more strongly 
to every American. It is 
an epic of the Southwest 
and of that wonderful band 
of indomitable men, such 
as Houston, Crockett, 
Bowie, and others, who 
practically added the great 
expanse of Texas to the 
United States. Illustrated 
in color by 


Philip R. Goodwin 


¢y THE WORLD'S WORK 


The Readers’ Service will recom- 
mend the best books on every subject 


By the most famous American Arctic Explorer 


Nearest the Pole 
Bye Regia RE ARYA) Ueto. JING 


The first full account, showing the unique 
methods adopted by this great American explorer 
in his dash for the North Pole. Elaborately illus- 
trated. $5.12 postpaid. 


The Awakening of 
China 


By Dr. W. A. P. MARTIN 


A book with a tremendous international sig- 
nificance, since it indicates what may be the result 
of the rejuvenation of the Chinese Giant.  Illus- 
trated from photographs. $4.12 postpaid. 


The above are uniform with 


Fighting the Polar Ice 


By ANTHONY FIALA 


The Passing of Korea 


By Homer B. HuLBErT 


Flashlights in the Jungle 


By C. G. ScHILLINGS 
The Opening of Tibet 
By PeRCEVAL LANDON 


in our Geographical Library. 


Navigating the Air 


This book, by thé scientific and active mem- 
bers of the Aero Club of America, is a record of 
personal experiences, and fully shows the present 
state of aerial navigation, with problems for the 
future and records of the past. $1.65 postpaid. 


Birds Every Child 
Should Know 


By NELTJE BLANCHAN 

A charming volume by the author of ‘Bird 
Neighbors.’? Uniform with “‘Poems Every Child 
Should Know.”’ Illustrated. $1.32 postpaid. 


Primers of Art 
By Pror. EDWIN A. BARBER 


Two volumes: “Tin Enamelled Pottery” and 
“Salt Glazed Stoneware”’ now ready. 
trated, $1.00 postpaid. 


Each, illus- 


THE GARDEN 
MAGAZINE 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE &Co. NEW YORK. 


Readers in New York and vicinity are invited to visit our library salesroom, where all our publications, 
magazines, books and pictures can be examined at leisure, with no obligation to purchase. 


The Readers’ Service Department asks the co- 
operation of the readers of The Garden Magazine 
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IN THE BILLIARD ROOM 
OF YOUR HOME OR CLUB 


#/ an atmosphere of quietude and unobtrusive elegance 
is demanded to influence those within to a sense of per- 
fect ease and freedom. 

Nothing else can bestow so completely this effect as a 


floor of 
PENNSYLVANIA 
INTERLOCKING 
RUBBER TILING 


Its property of noiselessness makes certain that no unnerving sound 
shall disturb the nicety of a player's aim. Its sure and restful contact 
under foot eases all strain of difficult positions and makes impossible 
the slightest slip. It can be rendered into more beautiful and har- 
monious designs than any other material. It will never show wear, 
but grow handsomer in coloring and finish with each year of use. 

Pennsylvania Rubber Tiling will add as much to other parts of 
your residence as to the billiard room. In your vestibule it will give 
a striking and elegant effect. In your bathroom it will be warm under 
foot, sanitary and waterproof. In your kitchen and pantries it will 
be most easily kept clean and restful to stand and walk upen. It is 
odorless, non-inflammable. 


Many other exclusive advantages to be gained by the use 
of Pennsylvania Rubber Tiling are told in our Tiling-Design- 
Catalog, which will be sent free upon request. By supplying 
dimensions of any space you may wish covered, you 
will receive cost estimates and full information. 


PENNSYLVANIA RUBBER COMPANY 


JEANNETTE, PA. 
NEW YORK—1741_ Broadway. 
CHICAGO—1241 MichiganAve. DETROIT—237 Jefferson Ave. 


HE BUFFALO—717 Main Street. 
PHILAD'A—615 N. Broad St. CLEVEL’D—2134-6 E. 9th St. 
ATLANTA,GA.—102 N.PryorSt.SAN FRANCISCO—5 12-14 Mission St. 

| BOSTON —20 Park Square. LONDON-—26 Gity Road. 


PLAN FOR NEXT YEAR 


while your garden 1s in all its 
glory. You can see places 
here.and there fora Peren- 


5 Vick’s brochure 
nial Plant. ““Perennial Plants 
for Permanent Places’’ will help you. 


Also Fall catalog of Bulbs free on 
request. 


JAS. VICK’S SONS, 
362 Main St., E., 
Rochester, N.Y. 


August Among the Strawberries 


[ees is an important month for the straw- 
berry grower, for there are two things 
to be done; first, giving the necessary 
attention to beds that were set this spring 
so that they will bear a full crop next year; 
and secondly, setting out new beds from pot- 
grown runners. If you intend to get a good 
crop next spring, you should plant your 
bed from runners this August. Later fall 
planting is successful under certain con- 
ditions, but there is practically no doubt 
whatever about summer or August planting. 
Pot-grown plants cost more than ordinary 
layer plants, but they are well worth it 
because they never know they have been 
shifted and keep growing straight ahead. 


PROTECTING OLD FIELDS 


In field culture, it is generally more eco- 
nomic to protect the strawberry plants by 
growing a cover crop than by mulching, 
as in garden practice. Oats makes a good 
winter cover crop and should be sown in 
August, at the rate of two bushels of clean 
seed broadcast to the acre, and covered by 
the cultivator. That falling among the plants 
will be shaded thereby, but sufficient will 
strike root and grow for all necessities; that 
falling between the rows is covered by the 
cultivator and will grow most vigorously, 
so that by the advent of frost it will have 
attained a height of about two feet. This 
cover is killed by the winter, and the tops, 
carried down by the snows, make a most 
efficient protection. Being rooted, more- 


| over, it will not be blown off by the spring 
winds, which so aggravatingly roll up a 


loosely applied mulch. 


MULCH CONSERVES SOIL MOISTURE 


Another advantage claimed for the growing 
oats is that the crop uses up the soil moisture 
and thus hastens the strawberry plant to 
ripen up, so that it goes into winter quarters 
in better condition than those plants which 
receive their first check from the elements. 

The oat straw, being soft, offers but slight 
hindrance to the re-awakened plants in 
spring. It is well, however, to go down the 
rows occasionally with a hay fork and part 
the straw in places where it may have fallen 
too thickly which is indicated by the bulging 
up where the young plants are pushing 
through. 

No cultivation should be done next spring 
until after the crop has been harvested, 
and then only if the intention is to retain 
the bed for a second crop. 

New York. A. BoNAR BALFOUR. 
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THE KELSEY Fresh Air 
System of Home Heating 


@ Comfort is the keynote of success in heating. 


@ Comfort does not mean the stuffy heat of a 
steam railway car in August, nor the torrid heat 
of the city pavement. 


@It means the soft, warm air of June all 
through the house on winter days—the kind of 
heat the Kelsey System furnishes. 


The Kelsey “z:™ Generator 


brings comfort physically because the air is fresh 
and warm all through the house. 


@It brings comfort to the mind because there 
are no steam or hot water pipes to burst or leak. 


@ It brings comfort to the eye because there are 
no inartistic radiators to collect dust. 

@ It brings comfort to the pocket-book because 
there are no excessive fuel or repair bills to pay. 


@ If you need a heating plant for a $2.000 or for a $200,000 
house, send for booklet about the Kelsey and for 112-page 
book, ‘‘OPINIONS.” 


NO EXPERIMENT 
30,000 IN USE 


KELSEY HEATING COMPANY 


203 Fayette Street - - SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
New York Office - - 154 FIFTH AVENUE 


HOTBED SASH 
MATERIAL AND PLANS FOR 


GREENHOUSES 


A. DIETSCH CO. 
619 SHEFFIELD AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 


GOES LIKE SIXTY 
~ SELLS LIKE SIXTY 60 
{SELLS FOR SIXTY 


GILSON 


Gasolene 


For Pumping, Cream Separators, 
Churns, Wash Machines,etc. Free 
A Trial. Ask for catalogue—all sizes 


GILSON MEG. CO., 63 Park St., Port Washington, Wis. 


“The Cyclone Catalogue” 


terest you. Address 


32 pages, showing Ornamental f LED 

Fences, Gates, Arches, Vine Trel- 929-99901/(9 9 09 alll9-99 
lis, Lawn Border, etc., will in- ¥ MOOOOOMOOD 
5, LO ian IM ae 


000 


OOOO! 


The Cyclone Woven Wire Fence Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


TRON AGE S08 TOOLS 


Save time and labor. Do best work. Book free. 


BATEMAN MFG. CO., Box C-=2, Grenlock, N. J. 


JAPANESE BAMBOO STAKES 


Very durable, indispensable for staking Gladioll, 
Lilies, Chrysanthemums, Roses, Tomato Plants, 
Hardy Perennials. “a PED | BRO. RRO 


(0) 
6 ft. long, % in. diameter, $1.00 $2.25 $3.50 $6.00 
Send in your name now to go on mailing list for our 


THIRTIETH ANNUAL FALL CATALOGUE 


of Bulbs, Seeds and Plants for the Winter Window 
Garden and Fall | lanting in Garden, 


Ready August 15th-20th. Address 


H. H. BERGER & CO. 
New York 


—_ 


— 
~ 
a 


70 Warren Street 


To Heat Buildings 


KEWANEE Fire Box Boilers for 
EWANEE residences, flats, office buildings, 
schools, etc., are considered 
: Standard. 

e 4 They are built of steel and are ab- 
Boilers solutely safe—each boiler tested 

, a to 125 pounds pressure. 
Insurance Companies will insure 
KEWANEE Boilers without ques- 
tion—that means something to 

the owner of a building. 
KEWANEE Fire Box Boilers are 
easy to install, easy to operate, easy to clean, cost less and require 
less fuel than any other boiler made. A strong statement, but 


absolutely true. 


For interesting information, not generaily known, about Steam or Hot Water 
Heating, send today for our free book, ‘‘ KEWANEE Heating Methods.”’ It 
will give you food for thought, and suggestions that will save you money. 


KEWANEE Boiler Company 142 Franklin Street, Kewanee, IIL. 


Away with Horse Collars which require hames; away with all sweat pads, and 
use Hameless Adjustable Metal Collars, which save time in hooking up the team 
and are everlasting. They are lighter, stronger and in every way better, never 
get out of shape and easily adjusted in width and length. Hundreds of 
: endorsements from satisfied users. If not handled in your locality, first order 
will be filled at cost to demonstrate merits. Dealers and agents make big 
money handling them, Free territory. WVrite for catalog and prices, 

HOWELL & SPAULDING CO., 168 State Street, Caro. Michigan. 
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Brush Up Your 
Paint Knowledge 


O matter who your painter may be, for your own protection as 
a property owner, you should know the vital and interesting 

facts set forth in our book, ‘‘Paint and Painting.’’ 
This little book contains a fund of all-round paint knowledge— 
downright, tangible, practical information—for layman, architect 
builder, painter and painter’s employe. ; 


And it proves in a clear, convincing way why 


Lowe Brothers 


(; High Standard Paint 


Gives Best Results 


aes ether COVES more surface ue pein wears longer and retains 

iS etter, why it is most economical and most satisfactory. Thirty-three ale ; 

years of scientific paint study and practical paint-making, with constant and Dn The Little Blue 
Consistent tests, have given us what we know to be the most rational and correct L 

formulae in use today. 


_ HIGH STANDARD” LIQUID PAINT is ground superfine—and perfectly 
mixed by the new, powerful and delicately adjusted machinery—contains more 
particles to the gallon—forms the smoothest, best-working paint-texture. 


Write today for the book “Paint and Painting.” We will gladly mail it free, 
together with the name of your nearest “HIGH STANDARD” Paint dealer. 


The Lowe Brothers Company, 450-456 East 3rd St., Dayton, O. | 


Paintmakers, Varnishmakers — New York Chicago Kansas City Protection § 
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Can you do without a greenhouse much longer? 
Write to the Readers’ Service for suggestions 


Ah islia, (Greet 1D) IBN 


MAGAZINE 


AvuGcusT, 1907 


A Greenhouse Moral 


OU know when all those beautiful 
balmy days are with us, it dulls the 
memory to the last winter’s barren garden 
and the longing for the flower friends 
that you missed so. You don’t want to 
be bothered with thinking seriously about 
anything just now, but there is only one 
way to have and grow flowers all the 
year round, and that is with the assistance 
of a U-Bar greenhouse. Not alone some 
of the general plants that serve so 
acceptably to decorate the home, but 
queenly roses and spicy carnations to 
grace and beautify your table. If with 
this realization that a greenhouse is indis- 
pensable, comes the wish for one com- 
partment all to yourself, to fuss around 
in and grow just what you like, then the 
U-Bar house is especially fortunate, be- 
cause of its general cheeriness, due to 
the wide glass spacing, light construction 
and curved eaves. ‘The raised beds are 
just aconvenient height to prevent back- 
ache. Every metal part is given a coat 
of aluminum paint. It is an ideal house 
in every way and you will like it. 

The moral is, now is the time to build, 
frost comes before you know it. So send 
for our splendidly illustrated catalog, or 
one of us will come and talk it over. 


PIERSON U-BAR COMPANY 
Designers and Builders 
U-BAR GREENHOUSES 
Metropolitan Building 
4th Avenue and 23d Street 
NEW YORK 


| Everbloomin g Roses 


500 Madam Chatenay, 2 yr. old in 5 and 54 
inch pots. 


500 Killarney, 2 yr. old in 5 and 5} inch | 


ots. 


200 Richmond, 2 yr. old in 5 and 54 inch J 


pots. 
200 American Beauty, 2 yr. old in 5 and 54 
inch pots. 
Also other choice varieties. 


SIEBRECHT & SON, 


Rose Hill Nurseries, New Rochelle, N. Y. 


$25. per hundred. 


Improving the Dairy Herd 


a ie GET the largest profits from his herd 
the dairyman must study and care 
for each animal as a distinct individual. 
The stable must be kept clean, also the 
animals, utensils, and attendants. The water 
must be from some source where there is no 
danger of its becoming polluted. The venti- 
lation must be such that it will remove all 
impure air and foul odors. There must 
be plenty of windows so as to admit an 
abundance of sunlight. : 

To know what each individual is pro- 
ducing, keep the milk separated and test it. 
The only practicable method is by the use 
of the spring balance and Babcock tester. 
As each cow is milked, the milk is weighed 
and recorded to the animal producing it. 

The Babcock test is used to determine the 
percentage of butter fat in the milk. Having 
found the number of pounds of milk pro- 
duced and the percentage of fat in the milk, 
it is an easy matter to determine the number 
of pounds of butter-fat produced in a given 
period. This gives a basis from which to 
select the profitable cows from the unprofit- 
able ones. 

The following is a list with cost of the 
apparatus required for weighing and testing 
milk. 


1 Spring balance........... Bp modo o.6 $ 2.50 
1 Babcock tester, 10 bottles.......... 12.00 
TO) WES WOIESo 500000050050 005500n G+ 1.20 
1 T7/AD) CEs IBieFooocoonsbcacesosnurs -15 
TnIy/A5ACComAGIdumed SUC elmer erete 15 
Total cc snptecsatoricrverciaten tes 16.00 


A cow cannot produce her maximum, 
unless she has a well-balanced ration. By 
balanced ration is meant one that contains 
the nutrients in such proportions as to give 
the largest milk yields from the smallest 
amount of feed consumed, above that 
required for maintenance. The ration must 
consist of four or five different feeds; this 
will give it the greatest producing value. 

By choosing a good sire and selecting the 
calves, the standard of the herd can be raised 
steadily until each cow produces fifty dollars 
net per year. If it is possible to raise all 
the heifer calves the best ones can be selected 
after they are about two years old. Where 
one is restricted to only a few, the selection 
must be done while the calves are still young. 
The wisest thing then is to select those that 
most resemble the sire, if he is a good one, 
or those that show the greatest improvement 
under the new careand treatment. In this way 
a herd of good milk producers can be had 
in a few years, and in many cases a more 
profitable herd than if of pure-bred stock; 
and there is no more capital invested in the 
improved herd than in a poor one, and about 
the same amount of labor is required 
whether good or poor ones are kept. From 
every point of view a cow that produces the 
largest returns in the shortest time is the most 
profitable one. Beginning with an inferior 
cow producing only 225 pounds of butter- 
fat a year, Prof. Wing was able to improve 
the descendants so that in the fourth gener- 
ation the product was raised to 406 pounds. 

New York. E. E. ELDREDGE. 


Evergreens 


For August Planting 


Specially Selected Trees, as 
follows; 
Colorado Blue Spruce (Abies pungens 
glauca), all sizes with ball. 
Nordmann’s Silver Fir, 2 to 3 ft. with ball. 
Compact and Globe Headed Arbor Vitz, 

2 ft. with ball. 

Pyramidal Arbor Vitee, 2 to4 ft. with ball. 
American Arbor Vite, 2 to8 ft. with ball. 
Hemlocks, 2 to 3 ft. 

Irish Juniper, 2 to 3 ft. 

Yews, 18 to 24 in. 

In addition to the above we have 
White Pines for screens, etc. Evergreens 
for hedges, including American and 
Siberian Arbor Vitae. Other Hardy 
Evergreens. All carefully grown. Prices 
on request. Inspection invited. Illus- 
trated catalogue free. 


Ellwanger & Barry 


Murserypmen—Morticulturists 


Rochester, Hew Work 


Don’t Pay Two Prices 
for Stoves and Ranges 


Order direct from our Stove Factory and 
' save all dealers’ profits) HOOSIER 
Stoves and Ranges are the “Best in the 
World;”? Fuel savers and easy bakers. 
Soldon 30 days’ free trial. We pay the freight. 
Guaranteed two years. Our large illustrated 
catalog gives descriptions, prices, etc. Write 
for our catalog. 


HOOSIER STOVE CO., Factory 199 State St., Marion, Ind. 


“Hoosier’’ Steel Range 


ARY’S GARDEN AND HOW IT GREW 


by Frances Duncan. A practical treatise on making a 

flower garden, told in the form of a story ina way to 

interest young people and help them to lay out and tend a 
garden. Illustrated, $1.25. Postpaid by the Century Co., Union 
Square, New York, 5 


Write to-day for our art booklet ** How 
to Grow Roses” and our New Flo- 
ral Guide—FREE. 


Rose 


CONARD & JONES CO., Box P, West Grove, Pa. 
Growers of ‘‘the Best Roses in America.” 


MAULE’S SEEDS 


Once sown, always sown. Illustrated catalogue free. 


Wm. Henry Maule, 1701 Filbert St., Philadelphia 


IN AUGUST SOW 
ALL PERENNIAL SEEDS 


for blooming next season 


H.E. FISKE SEED CO.,12 &13 Faneuil Hall Sq., Boston, Mass. 


Choice Pot-Grown P=tverea 


safely and 


Strawberry Plants >= 


All the time-tried standard varieties, and 
later good ones at the lowest prices for 
guaranteed stock. Write for List and prices 
and order early. Deliveries made as desired. 


Cornwall Nursery Co. 
Box 164 - - - Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


If you wish tnformation about 
dogs, apply to the Readers’ Service 43 


DE LAVAL 
CREAM SEPARATORS 


FIRST—ALWAYS BEST— CHEAPEST 


Aueust, 1907 THE GARDEN MAGAZINE 


Vib L ti OPEN! 


What LUTHER BURBANK, ‘‘ The Wizard 
of Horticulture,’’ says about it: 


“T found it (liquid Bonora) 
a powerful and very conve- 
nient fertilizer, especially for 
plants, green-house work, etc. 

“From its lack of odor, its 
immediate effects and conve- 
nience it is * * * a valuable 
form of liquid plant food.” 


OUR OFFER 


to supply a full-pound can (50c. size) 


THE GREATEST DISCOVERY 
OF MODERN TIMES. 


For Twenty-Five Years 


The World’s Standard 


As much better than other separators as 
other separators are better than 
gravity creamers. 


Send for new 1907 Catalogue 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


Randolph & Canal Streets 
CHICAGO 
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free to every new or renewing sub- 


ates scriber is still open. 
Bonora Ci 


584 Broadway, 


We will, if request is made with 


your subscription, send can free or 


SS postpaid for 16 cents. 


Mail us this coupon to-day, in time to receive the big August number 


of THE GARDEN MAGAZINE AND FARMING: ° 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO. 

Gentlemen:—Enclosed find one dollar, for which please send me THE GARDEN 
MAGAZINE AND FARMING for one year, beginning with the 
Also one full-pound can of Bonora by express (or mail). (If by mail send 16 cents for postage.) 
Yours truly, 


173-177 William Street 
MONTREAL 


14 & 16 Princess Street 
WINNIPEG 


107 First Street 


General Offices: 
74 CORTLANDT STREET 


NEW YORK 


1213 & 1215 Filbert Street 
PHILADELPHIA 


Drumm & Sacramento Sts. 


FOOD FOR CHICKS 


My various ‘‘ Vigor’’ Foods promote good health and 
strong development, and make hens lay. 

I am agent for Cyphers Forcing Food—for producing 
broilers and roasters—and other standard foods. Portable 
Poultry Houses, and best supplies of every sort. Write 
for my free Illustrated Poultry Supply Book and tell 
me your problems. 

STOKES’ SEED STORE, 219 Market St., Philadelphia 


World Famous Egg Farm 


Our Literature is Free 


for the Asking 
Lakewood Farm Company 


LAKEWOOD, - - NEW JERSEY 


Kills Every Fly It Strike Keeps all insect pests off 
cowsin ESBS longer than any imitation. Absolutely harmless. 
Curesall sores. Used since 1885. Kills lice and mites. If 
dealer offers substitute, send us $1 for Improved 3-tube Sprayer 
and enough SHOO-FLY to protect 200cows. Sl returned if 
cows not protected. Nameexpressoffice. Free booklet. 


Shoo-Fly Mfg. Co., 1029 Fairmount Ave., Phila., Pa. 


Grow Mushrooms 
For Big and Quick Profits 


Ten vears’ experience enables me to give 
practical instructions that will add $5 to $60 
per week to your income without interfering 
with regular occupation. For full particulars and free 


book Address JACKSON MUSHROOM FARM 
3243 N. Western Ave.. B-211, Chicago 


>) 
The Farmers’ Easy Record 
A new, complete, simple and practical record of all transactions on 
thefarm. Designed by an expert. Thousands in use. Easy to keep. 
Will last 8 years. Every progressive farmer should have it. Agents 
Wanted. Send for free specimen pages and Special Offer. 


CENTURY SUPPLY CO., Dept. 579, SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Scottish Terriers 


Offered as companions. Not /- 
given to fighting or roaming— 
Best for children’s pets. 


NEWCASTLE KENNELS 
Brookline, Mass. 


150 POLAND CHINAS 


BRED SOWS, GILTS, BOARS 
AND PIGS 
HOLSTEINS: Herd bull, 4 years old, and one 9-months- 
old bull, also a few cows bred to the champion bull, Gerben 
Colantha Lad. Everything royally bred and registered. 


WM. N. OSBORN, Lock Box 400, Wanatah, Ind. 
$15 Reds For Sale $7.50 Per Trio 


Booking orders now for October deliveries. Orders filled in order 
received. One-third cash when order is booked, balance when 
order is to be shipped. J3irds guaranteed free from all disqualifica- 
tions. Olentangy Poultry Yards, Delaware, Ohio. 


PORTLAND, OREG. 


ALDORO FARM 


ROSSTON, PA. 


BERKSHIRES—we offer some very choice stock from the 
most fashionable strains of the breed. Pigs by Premier Long- 
fellow, Baron Duke soth, Masterpiece, Sensation, Artful Premier, 
and other really GREAT boars. Our magnificent sow Lees Art- 
ful Belle 11th, for which we recently paid the record price, has 
a litter of ten by Premier Longfellow, which are the best we have 
ever seen. We expect to exhibit this famous litter at some of the 
big State fairs this year. Our Berkshires are of uniform and cor- 
rect TYPE, and we take much pride in this fact. 


LARGE YORKSHIRES—we think we have as good as 


have ever been produced in the U. S. and have just sold a draft 
from our herd for export to South America. We have plenty 
more good ones, however. 


GUERNSEYS—two fine bull calves sired by a noted bull 


and out of high testing cows, $40.00 and $50.00 each. 
We invite correspondence, and wish it understood that our prices 


are at all times moderate. 


SI RAY FREE copy of our Instruction and Formula 


Send to-day for a 
Book. Tells all about the best sprayers made. 
Field Force Pump Co., 48 11th St., Elmira, N. Y- 


The feature of these shears is the serrated edge running 
along the entire length of one blade. In other respects 
they do not differ from other high-class shears in either 
general appearance or method of operation. This slight change, 


operate other hedge shears. 


that the cutting blade is sharpened by each stroke, thus making 
the shears absolutely self-sharpening. ‘The blades are hand 
forged and polished ; handles twelve inches long. EX- 
PRESS PREPAID to all points east of the Rocky 
Mountains at the prices given opposite. Order now or 
write for circular. 


THE NEVERSLIP HEDGE 


however, saves one-half the fatiguing effort that is required to 


THOSE TEETH— 


allow the blade to firmly grip the object while the other blade shears it off 
WITHOUT SLIPPING. The teeth are sloped toward the point so 


THE GEO. E. BENTON 


SHEARS 


THREE SIZES 
PRICES 


8-in. blades, $1.80 
9-in blades, 2.25 
1.-in. blades, 2.50 


99 READE STREE? 
e NEW YORK CITY 


O 


of reliable firms 


REG us PAT OF 
~ “His Master's Voice 


Sousa’s Band 
On your porch 


You needn’t go to town to hear 
Sousa, Pryor, or any of the great bands 
or orchestras. The Victor brings them 


right to you—in your own home—for 
your family and friends to enjoy. 

No other talking machine has the 
clear, full, true, natural tone. 


VICTOR 


is the best. It costsno more, and your 
nearest dealer will be glad to sell 
the Victor on the easy payment 
plan. 

$10 to $100. Ask your dealer, or 
write to us. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., 
Box 71, Camden, N. J. 


STANDARD AMERICAN BRAND 
ATLAS PORTLAND CEMENT 


Always Uniform 
ATLAS PORTLAND CEMENT CO., 30 Broad St., New York City 


A WATER SUPPLY SYSTEM 


if is worthless without a good pump. 


THE STANDARD 
di, PUMPING ENGINE 


is a good gas or gasoline engine and 
a good high-pressure water pump 


| A Combination Pumping Engine 
For Florists, Gardeners and Suburban Residents 


We have different types and sizes and can help you 
‘solve the water problem. Catalogue sent on request. 


THE STANDARD PUMP & ENGINE CO. 
15 Michigan Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 


=) a 


Strong Harness 


If you would have your harness 
rain-proof, sun-proof, sweat- 
proof, soft, strong and pliable, use 


EUREKA 


Harness Oil 


Makes old harness look like new. 
Preserves the looks of new har- 
ness. Contains nothing to cut 
andchafe. Will not rot stitches. 


To reduce axle-friction to an 
absolute minimum use 


BOSTON COACH AXLE OIL 


Superior to castor oil and more 
economical. Does not gum or 
corrode. Highest Award World’s 
Columbian Exposition, Sold 


everywhere—all sizes. 


MADE BY 
STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


Incorporated 


The Readers’ Service will furnish you with the names 
in any department 


of trade 


FRUITS FOR WINE 


R. B. H., Mass.—The manufacture of wine from garden 
fruits has been so little practised in this country that no one 
can say what varieties are best for the purpose. As a 
general rule, of course, select those varieties which contain 
the highest percentage of sugar. Inasmuch as chemical 
analyses of those varieties are not available one would be 
obliged to guess at this point even. Such a guess could be 
made with a certain degree cf safety if based upon the 
sweetness of the fruit. It is a very easy matter, of course, 
to add sugar to the juice of any variety after it is expressed. 
It seems much more likely that the selection of varieties 
for growing with the idea of making wine would be deter- 
mined on totally different grounds, such as productivity, 
disease resistance, etc. With these considerations in view 
I would recommend the following fruits: Currants: 
Wilder, Fay, Cherry. Black Currant: Black Naples. Goose- 
berry: Downing, Smith. Blackberry: Ancient Briton, 
Kittatinny, Taylor, Agawam. F. A. W. 


FIGHTING BERMUDA GRASS 


B., Cal.—Outside cf Lippza repens, which ts not a grass, 
no lawn cover can combat Bermuda grass so effectively 
as white clover, and even this needs the assistance of man 
in order to wage a successful warfare. When a blue grass 
lawn is so hopelessly overrun that it will not pay to weed 
out the Bermuda grass, proceed as follows: Cut the grass 
close, rake the ground with steel garden rake, cut off the 
“runners” which you rake up, with the lawn mower, and 
repeat until no more will catch the rake. Sow the clover 
seed and rake it in lightly. The clover soon grows, check- 
ing the growth of Bermuda grass, so that you will have 
practically a clover lawn. It, may be necessary to rake 
and cut at least once a year, but no other scheme will so 
effectually hide any presence of the grass, especially during 
winter when clover will grow and Bermuda grass will not. 
Another treatment is as follows: Bermuda grass cannot 
stand either the cold weather or the amount of water that 
blue grass will endure. In the winter the Bermuda grass 
does not grow and water will kill it out somewhat while 
the blue grass continues to grow. The scheme then is 
to keep the lawn flooded with water as much as possible. 
This is more effective during the winter. E. B. 


HOW TO SET PRIVET HEDGES 


E. F. E., New York.—It is not necessary to hire an experi- 
enced gardener to plant privet. All that is needed is just 
careful handling. The work can be done in the spring just 
as well as in the fall. Do it as soon as the ground has be- 
come dry enough to work and the nurseryman can deliver 
the plants. The results of spring planting will be as good, 
and possibly better than fall planting. Have a trench 
ready when the plants arrive so that you can plant at once. 
After having dug the trench to the required depth, pick 
up the bottom. This makes a union between the remain- 
ing bottom and the soil that 1s to be filled in about the roots. 
Set the plants six inches deeper than they were in the 
nursery. This is done in order to get a bottom to the 
hedge. Set the plants in the trench at the height they are 
to stand; throw in the soil, filling the trench half full; then 
grasp the plant with the hand and lift it half an inch and 
allow it to drop back, this works the soil in among the roots. 
Next firm the soil by tramping, then water copiously. To 
finish, work the soil among the roots and then fill the trench 
full, tramping as the work progresses. It is very necessary 
that each root is in contact with the soil. Delay pruning 
until after the plants have been set. Then stretch a line 
along the hedge and prune to it. Thus the hedge will 
be started evenly. After planting, a 2- or 43-inch 
mulch of strawy manure may be an advantage but it is not 
necessary, so if it is not convenient it may be omitted. 
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Native Perennials for the Wild Garden 


JAPANESE IRISES, 
ROSES AND HERBACEOUS PLANTS 
FOR FALL PLANTING 


Orders should be sent in early. ' 


SHATEMUC NURSERIES 
Barrytown, Dutchess County, N. Y. 


CELERY 


and Cabbage Plants, 4,000,000 stocky plants, taken up 
with forks to preserve all the roots on each plant. A 
customer who ordered 40,000 plants last year wrote: “The 
plants you sent me were the finest I ever saw come into 
this place.’’ Celery Plants—Golden Self-Bleaching (French 
Seed), White Plume, Winter Queen, Giant Pascal, Golden 
Heart, $1.20 per 1000; 50u0, $5.00; 500, 80c. Cabbage Plants— 
Flat Dutch, Surehead, Succession, $1.00 per 1000; 5000, 


$4.00. F. W. ROCHELLE, CuHesrer, New JERSEY. 


The Illinois Self Watering 


Flower Boxes 


Need attention only once in every three weeks. Made of 
best quality Galvanized Iron. Will last for many years. 
For Windows, Porches and Hanging Baskets. For 
Winter and Summer use. 


Our beautiful booklet sent free. 
Illinois Heater Co., 3949 Wentworth Ave., Chicago 


ILLETT’S 


Hardy Ferns and Flowers 
For Dark, Shady Places 


Send for my descriptive catalogue of over 50 pages, 
which tells about this class of plants. It’s free. 


EDWARD GILLETT, Southwick, Mass. 


James Wesson Phelps, ‘srcurecr. 


EXPERIENCE. 


experience, Bolton, Connecticut. 


FAIRFAX ROSES 


CANNOT BE EQUALLED 
W. R. GRAY, Box 6, OAKTON, FAIRFAX CO., VA. 


KILL PLANT BUGS and DOG FLEAS 


with Lemon Oil Insecticide, adding 30 parts water. No odor, no 
poison—advantages over Fish oil or Tobacco products. Used 
everywhere. If not sold by your seedsmen, write WEATHERBY 


BROS., Baltimore, Md., for full information. 
Such wonderiul records are possible } 


A DAY 
P cael 18 Bea 20 tons. 


@ because our Gem Full Circle Steel Baler hasa zo inch feed 
dpening, making it easy to charge and quick rebounding plunger 
ullowing two charges to each ¢ rcle of team. The patent power- 
head with its 9 inch trip lever arms enables ns to realize the 
freatest baling pressure ever produced in a similar machine. We will 
“ave you $25 or more in first cost and much more every year in repairs 
nd because of greater capacity. Drop us a postal 
“or prices anda fre= Gey copy of our ‘*Baler Book,’ 


Catalogue free 


HAY, PRESS 
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The Readers’ Service will furnish you with the 
names of reliable firms in any department of trade 


That Look of Newness 
About the Farm 


produced by the use of Pure White Lead Paint is not 
only a source of satisfaction to the owner, but it has a defi- 
nite cash value as an asset and asa protection. When you 
want to sell, you can get a better price for a well-painted 
house, wagon or implement. And when you don’t want to 
sell, the protection afforded by Pure White Lead Paint 
means longer life to your property, a saving on repairs and 
replacements, and greater satisfaction in ownership. 

The Dutch Boy trade mark found on the side of a keg is 
a guaranty that it contains only Pure White Lead made by 
the Old Dutch Process. 


Send for Book 


“A Talk on Paint,” gives valuable information on the paint 
subject. Sent free upon request. 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


in whichever of the follow- 
Ing cities 1s nearest you: 


New York, Boston, Buffalo, Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago, 
St. Louis, Philadelphia (John T. Lewis & Bros. Co.), 
Pittsburgh (National Lead & Oil Co.) 


IN THE 


HARDEST STORM 


iy 
| WATERPROOF 
OILED 
CLOTHING 


BLACK OR YELLOW 


Every Garment 
Guaranteed 
LIGHT - CLEAN - DURABLE 
LOW IN: PRICE 


1, WRITE TODAY FOR FREE BOOKLET 
DESCRIBING. MANY KINDS OF 
WATERPROOF GARMENTS 


, ATJ. TOWER CO, BOSTON, U.S.A 
TOWER CANADIAN CO. LIMITED, TORONTO, CAN, 


INSTEAD OF SHINGLES 


On house or barn, on old buildings 
or new, Amatite gives better protection 
than shingles at a much lower cost. 

This roofing is making friends every- 
where because it is easy to lay—because 
it wears well—because it never leaks, 
and principally because it needs no 
attention after it is once laid. Vo coat- 
ing or painting is ever required. 


BARRETT MANUFACTURING CO. 


St. Louis 


New York 
Allegheny 


Philadelphia 


Chicago 
Kansas City New 


Minneapolis 


a 


Oxide of Zinc Paints 


THE NEW JERSEY ZINC CO. 


71 Broadway - - 


We do not grind zinc in ou. 


Paints That Last 


Its veal mineral surface offers a better 
protection than paint. 

If you have a roof of any kind that 
needs covering, don’t fail to send for a 
Free Sample of Amatite. Once you see 
how much superior it is to the ordinary, 
smooth-surface roofings that need con- 
stant painting and attention, you will order 
no other kind. Address nearest office. 


<> 


Cincinnati 
London, Eng. 


Cleveland 


Orleans Boston 


re 


New York 


A list o7 manufacturers of zinc paints sent on application 


dent of 


SZ 3 SEIS GREENHOUSES is more 
ey than a carpenter's job—one must have 


had experience to really KNOW HOW. 


HITCHINGS & CO. 


with their many years experience, feel confi- 


giving complete satisfaction. 


Send to 1170 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, enclosing 5c. postage for booklet 


; 
: 
; 
| 
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AB “Tnformation on the latest farming imple- 
ments furnished by the Readers’ Service 


The 
Temper 


ofa 


Fork 


Try the temper of a Keen Kutter 
Fork—spring it, twist it, pry with 
it. After you've tried it youll be 


willing to work with it. 


KEEN KUTTER 


farm tools don’t breae—each hasa fine oil temper which makes it, withstand 
strain and keep a good edge or point. The Keen Kutter trade mark covers 
Forks, Hoes, Rakes, Scythes; etc. as well as all bench tools—Axes, Hammers, 
Saws, Planes, Adzes, Chisels, Augers, Bits, Braces, Gimlets, Bevels, Squares, 
Drawknives, Gouges, etc. 


If not with your dealer, write us 


“The Recollection of Quality Renains Long After the Price ts Forgotten.”’—E. C. Simmons. 
Trade-Mark Registered 


SIMMONS HARDWARE COMPANY (Inc.), St. Louis and New York, U. S. A. 


AUGUST _-.  (/EVERGREENS 
SEPTEM BER| He OHS WES SD a Pom R ne 


Catalogue Free 
Largest ectarer in New England 
BAY STATE NURSERIES, North Abington, Mass. 


If you want your Carpets 
and ‘Rugs to last and look bright, 


‘BISSELVS 


*““Cyco”’ 


Bearing 


Carpet Sweeper 


The corn broom merely scatters fine dust, whereas 
the Bissell lifts it out of the carpet and deposits it in 
the pan receptacles. The broom raises clouds of 
dust that settle back on the fine curtains, draper- 
ies, furniture, etc., filling the lungs of the opera- 
tor as well, whereas the Bissell confines all the 
dust, and cleanses the carpet as no other sweeper 
or corn broomcan. No work is so dreaded by 
the housewife as sweeping with the corn broom. 
The Bissell reduces the labor of sweeping 
95%, and lasts longer than fifty brooms. 
Sold by all first-class dealers. 
Bissel Carpet Sweeper Co., Dept. 121, 


Grand Rapids, Mich. Largest makers of 
carpet Sweepers in the World. 
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Special Clocks for Country Houses 


THE WILLARD 


THIRTY-DAY 


TIME MOVEMENT 


Fully Guaranteed 
Mahogany With Cast Gilt Trimmings 


"THIS clock was 
designed and 
made by Edw. K. 
Willard, a skilled: 
clock-maker of 
London, England, 
in 1801. Its beauty 
and practical worth 
attracted the atten- 
tion of an American 
clock manufacturer 
named George 
Worthington, who 
was in 
London at 
| the time, 
| and secur- 
ing the 
‘patent 
rights for 
.the United 
States, he 
introduced 
the Willard 
to the 
American 
trade in 
1812. We 
are now 
manufac- 
turing this 
clock in 
limited 
numbers for special trade. If not obtainable 
from your !ocal jeweler, this clock will be sent 
carefully packed—no charge for packing—direct 
from our factory on receipt of 


PRICE, $29.50 


Be sure you get a THIRTY-DAY 


en eee 


Height, 44% in. Width, 12% in. 8-inch 
Silver Finished Dial 


movement 
Address THE EW |JAVEN (LOCK CO. 
Dept. L, EW IIAVEN ULONN. 
Sole Manufacturers TATTOO Intermittent 
Alarm 


THE CARE OF TREES 


The trees of your estate could be greatly improved by the work of 
our expert treesmen. Let us send our representative to look over 
your grounds, and suggest the improvements we could make. 


SCIENTIFIC TREE WORK OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS 
Graduates of the Massachusetts Agricuftural College 


Pruning Forestry Tree Surgery 
Spraying Arboriculture Removing Deadwood 
Consulting Entomology Fertilization 


Our work can be seen on many of the finest estates in the country. 
Send for our booklet, “‘The Care of Trees.”” It will interest you. 


MUNSON-WHITAKER COMPANY 
Home Office, 621 Tremont Building, BOSTON. 
Branch Offices: Flatiron Building, New York ; Albany, Harrisburg. 


—————— rl ter 


< WHITE PINE 


One of the most important evergreens for landscape and timber. 


staple article. 
supply. 


be possible. 


f 


No. 277 says of us: 


pany to cultivate varieties true to the name. 


eral varieties mixed.” 


mMewPpa=- 17"OA'V 


buy till you have seen our catalogue. 


Ask for Catalogue A 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


Mushroom Culture 


has taken front rank among horticultural indus- 
tries. ‘Mushrooms are no longer a luxury but a 
The demand largely exceeds the 
Definite strains specially adapted for 
certain climates, either warm or cool, can be had. 


“Pure Culture Method” eliminates element 
of riskor possibility of failure as nearly as can 


os A Mushroom Bed 
is a Money Maker 


when “ Pure Culture Spawn” is used. Every 
brick is inoculated direct from test-tube culture. 
We are originators of pure and superior varieties. 
Cornell University Experiment Station in Bulletin 


“Tt is possible with the method employed by 742s com- 
whereas most or all of imported spawn may contain sey- 
Our “ Pure Culture Spawn” has been tested 


by a number of Experiment Stations and its 
superior merits are substantially endorsed. Don’t 


PURE CULTURE SPAWN COMPANY 


EVCISTCCHS Fey 


are often considered as expensive, isolated orna- 
ments forthe lawn. There is a work they will 
do if planted in quantity. Plant themaswind- ae 
breaks, shelter belts and screens, and increase 
the beauty, comfort and value of your property. 
Reforest your lands and make them profitable. 
We believe our collection of evergreens to 
be the most complete as to botanical species 
and varieties of any in this country; the largest 
in quantity of any in this region; trees the 
largest in size offered by any nursery in the 
world, and quality as good as can be grown. 
Large evergreens safely moved on Hicks 
tree movers at any time of year. ' 
Large specimens up to 20 feet in height | 
shipped by rail. 
A few items to show character of our stock 
with special prices to those answering this ad- 
vertisement. 


27000 White Pine seedlings, 2 yrs,3 to6in. $8.00 per 1000 


5000 White Pine seedlings, 3 yrs, 6to8in. 15.00 per 1000 5 ; 
20000 White Pine, rto1}¢ft. - - - - = 80.00 per 1000 Se Eee es Cee eae 
4000 White Pine, 13 to2ft. - - - - - 100.00 per 1000 HEMLOCK 
500 White Pine,3ft.- - - - - = - ~ 50.00 per 100 
15 White Pine, 16 ft. 
3 White Pine, 30 ft. 
5 rsoo Douglas Spruce, x to 144 ft. 

5coo Pitch Pine,2ft.- - - - - - - - 10,00 per 100 1000 Douglas Spruce, 4 ft. - - - - - - 


2000 Scotch Pine, 2 ft. 
500 Austrian Pine, 1% ft. 


15.00 per 100 
25.00 per 100 2500 Red Cedar,3ft.. - ~ = 
500 Red Cedar, 5ft.- - - - 
zoo Red Cedar, 20 ft. 
200 Nordmann’s Fir, 3 ft.- - 
ro Nordmann’s Fir, 14 ft. 
300 Hemlock, 6ft. - 


160000 White Spruce seedlings, 2 yrs,2 to6in. 8.00 per 1000 
rtoooo White Spruce, 3 yrs, 6 to 12 in. 8.00 per 100 
tooo White Spruce, 14 ft. 40.00 per 100. 
Specimens up to 22 ft. 


4000 Norway Spruce seedl’gs, 2 yrs, 4 to 12 in. 20.00 per 1000 
rooo Norway Spruce, 2 ft. 15.00 per 100 
4o0co Engelmann’s Spruce seedlings, 4 yrs, 

6torpjin. - - - - 


sheared specimens- - 


Packing charged at cost. 


15.00 per 100 


Send for catalog. 


With ball of earth wrapped in burlap. 


$20.00 per 100 
30.00 per 100 


35.00 per 100 
125.00 per 100 


4.00 €a. 35.00 per 10 
4 00 €a. 35.00 per 10 


Retinospora squarrosa and plumosa, 5 ft. 


40.00 per ro 


ISAAC HICKS & SON, Westbury, Long Isiand, NEW YORK 


, 


Fertilized and kept in order by ““BONORA.” 


Nature itself. 


look like velvet. 


use “ BONORA.” 
fusion use “ BONORA.” 
like new ones use “ BONORA.” 


Order from your seed houses or direct. 
size packages, as follows: 


50 lbs., 
.50 ise 
4.75 Hy 


m~A<e HO PA aA 4 DP 


1 Ib., making 28 gallons, postpaid, $ .65 
5 rr 140 rr 2 


10 “ “ 280 ~ “ 


ha = ik 


ree eed 


What is “ BONORA?” 
the combination of several highly concentrated materials, which produces 
It contains almost 20% of Nitrogen. 
geraniums, rose bushes, lawns, etc., must thrive wherever it is used. 
If your lawn looks brown in spots use “ BONORA.” 

If your rose bushes do not bloom and continue in bloom 
If your vegetables are poor and sickly use “BONORA.” 
If your shade trees need new life and you want perennials to bloom in pro- 
If you want all of your flowering plants to look 


making 1,400 gallons, $ 
rr 00 “ 


5,600 


The poorest plants, 


Jt will make it 


Put up in dry form in all 


22.50 
0. 


“ 


BONORA CHEMICAL COMPANY, 488-492 Broadway, New York 


It is 


“OUTDOOR SPORTS” 


improve my lady’s health, but play havoc with her complexion. And to the man who cares, the skin condition 
is of vital importance. 


Mennen’s Borated Talcum Toilet Powder 


will protect any complexion from the effects of sun, wind, and weather. Gives immediate relief from Prickly 


Heat, Chafing, Sunburn, and all skin troubles of summer. After bathing and after shaving 
it is refreshing and delightful. 


Put up in non-refillable boxes—the “box that lox”—for your protection. If 
Mennen’s face is on the cover it’s genuine and a guarantee of purity. Guaranteed under 
the Food and Drug Act, June 30th, 1906. Serial No. 1542. Sold everywhere, or by 


mail 25 cents. SAMPLE FREE 
GERHARD MENNEN CO., 76 Orange St., Newari N. J. 


Try. Mennen’s Violet (Borated) Talcum Toilet Powder. It has the scent of fresh-cut Parma Violets. 


Sent free for a 2-cent stamp to pay postage, one set of Mennen’s Bridge Whist Tallies, enough for six tables. 


September What to Do with the Apple Crop 1 5 : 


1907 Potting Plants for Winter Fall Tillage and Draining © The Best Shade Trees 
Vol. VI. No. 2 Keeping Account of Costs California Bulbs for the Fast $1.00 a Year 


A aA 


COUNTRY LIFE 8% DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO. THE WORLD’S 


IN AMERICA _ 133-137 EAST 16TH STREET, NEW YORK “WORK 


= Plant Evergreens 


in the Fall 


7 WE OFFER for fall planting an extra fine 
os assortment of Large Specimen Evergreens. 
We dig all large evergreens with ball and tie in 
burlap without extra charge. Our new fall catalog 
‘gives pictures and prices of fine large plants. You 
will also find a complete price-list of seedlings and 
small transplanted evergreens and forest trees 
offered in thousand lots. 


5 


| Buy Hardy Everegreens for Fall 
Planting 


HEMLOCKS WHITE PINE 
BLUE SPRUCE BLACK HILL SPRUCE 
SILVER FIR’ DwarF MT. PINE 
DOUGLAS FIR WHITE SPRUCE 


Dug with Ball of Earth 


D. Halls: Dundee, Il. 


FOR 


September 
Planting 


This season we offer a magni- 
ficent stock of evergreens—all 
sizes—large quantities—wide 
variety—and all specimen, trans- 
planted trees—good enough for 
us to put our name on. 


List Now Ready 
Andorra Nurseries 


Wm. Warner Harper, Prop. 


SPECIMEN HEMLOCKS—WE HAVE THESE BY THE THOUSAND Box G, Chestnut Hill, Phila., Pa, 
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Lf you wish information about dogs, 
apply to the Readers’ Service 53 


Mantels 
of 
Rare 
Design 


The distinctiveness of design and origi- 
nality in modeling are the features 
characteristic of our mantels. 

We design and execute when desired 
mantels to harmonize with any period 
of. architecture in Marble, Stone and 
Pompeian Stone. 


IMlustrations and estimates upon request. 


ERKINS STUDIOS 


6 WEST 15TH STREET, NEW YORK 


ROSSTON, PA. 


This photo- 
graph is of one 
of the good 
boars in service 
at Aldoro. He 
is a son of Pre- 
mier Longfel- 
low and his 
dam is by Lord 
Premier. We 
have a fine lot 
of stock for sale by Premier Longfellow, Masterpiece, 
Lord Premier’s Rival, and other great boars. Our 
breeding herd consists of 60 of the best sows in America. 

We solicit correspondence. 


GUERNSEY CATTLE and LARGE YORKSHIRES 


ALDORO FARM, 


x 


ea aS, 


Premicr’s Premier 3rd, No. 98178 


' . ' - 
Large English Berkshire Swine f 
The Berkshire hog is not only the 
most profitable today; but attains the [@ 
greatest weight and is the most tractable pggumars 
and prolific. They weigh 800 to I,ooo 
pounds at maturity and litters run from ;egee 
8 to 14. We have the large kind. of the faa 
most fashionable families. Bred gilts 
and sows. Pigs all ages. Special offer- 
Ing of pigs ten w: eks’ old. If you are 
mot satisfied, your money refunded. 
Correspondence solicited, 


H.C. & H.B. WARPENDING. Dundee N.Y. Saga 


ARRINER chain hang- 
ing stanchions save cost in 
7m feed in one winter, says H. A. 
# Moyer, Syracuse, N. Y. 

SAN send for booklet containing fur- 
ther information to 


WALLACE B. CRUMB, Day St., Forestville, Ct. 
$15 Reds For Sale $7.50 Per Trio 


Booking orders how for Octoher deliveries. Orders filled in order 
received. On--third cash when order is booked, ba'ance when 
order is to be shipped. Jirds guaranteed free from all disqualifica- 
tions. Oientangy Poultry Yards, Delaware, Ohio. 


For the Hunter, the Prize-winner, the Breeder 


THE DOG BOOK 


By JAMES WATSON 


The only ad quate treatment of the dog in America. Complete 
in ten parts or two volumes. Price per part, $1.10, subscrip- 


tion; complete in two handsome volumes, $12.00, subscription. 


THE WORLD'S WORK iid ‘THE GARDEN 
MAGAZINE 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & Co. NEw YORK 


COUNTRY LIFE 
IN AMERICA 


“His Master’s Voice” 


Do you realize that wherever you live the Victor ' 
brings into your home the world’s best music, 
played and sung in the world’s best way? 

Classic symphonies of the great composers; stirring strains 
of celebrated orchestras and bands; beautiful sacred music; 
the dear old songs of heart and home; the liveliest dance 
music; the best fun that everybody is laughing at; the rare 
voices of famous grand opera stars; priceless tones that thrill 
great metropolitan audiences throughout the world —into 


your home the e baa 


brings them all; and al reproduced with absolute fidelity 
in the clear, true sweetness and purity of life itself. 
The Victor and Victor records are as perfect as the music they re- 
produce. ‘The greatest artists play and sing for Victor records only ; 
and can be heard at their best on the Victor alone. 
Write us on the coupon for free catalogue and full information. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J. 


Scottish Terriers 


Offered as companions. Not 
given to fighting or roaming— 
Best for children’s pets. 


NEWCASTLE KENNELS 
Brookline, Mass. 


“Rarva” Meat Meal 


Is pure, lean beef fibre carefully dried while fresh, 
and will keep indefinitely. \t is, therefore, an excel- 
ent form of food for 


——Poultry and Dogs—— 


85 per cent. Protein @ per cent. Fat 
Economic, Pure, Appetizing and Wholesome 
Sack 100 lbs.......... $3.00 


Write for Booklet and Sample 


RICHMOND ABATTOIR 


Dept. D RICHMOND, VA. 6th & Cary Sts. 


Get your pullets into good laying condition early, by 
building them up with tonic foods rich in protein—“Vigor”’ 
Beef Scrap, Clover Products, etc. 

My free Ilustrated Poultry Supply Book tells about 
poultry helps of every kind. Write for it and tell me your 
poultry problems. 

STOKES’? SEED STORE, 
219 Market Street, Philadelphia. 


Dorsets for Winter Lamb Raising 
The most profitable of all live-stock occupations. Winter 


lambs sell for $10 to $20 per head in the city market. 
It is the solution of the “worn-out farm” problem, as the 
most sterile land can be utilized. 
For particulars and prices of breeding-stock, write 


Cairnsmuir Farm, New City, Rockland Co., N. ¥. 
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TO THOSE INTERESTED IN GOOD PRINTING 


OUBLEDAY, PAGE & COMPANY 
have established The Open Shop and 
brought together a large number of skilled 
men. 
To keep these employed and eventually 
we hope many more, in steady and comfort- 
able employment, we have decided to offer 


RT MTT EEE ROR CE ua | 


our facilities to our advertisers who have the 
same printing ideals which we are working 
out in our own magazines, Country Life im 
America, The World’s Work, and this maga- 
zine. 

In addition to good men to do the work, 
we have the newest machinery, and a collec- 
tion of more than thirty thousand photo- 
graphs of horticultural, and indeed, all sorts 
of outdoor subjects, and our own photo- 
graphers are adding five thousand or more 
plates yearly. 

We desire to secure work from the adver- 
tisers in THE GARDEN MAGAZINE AND FARM- 
ING, and shall be pleased to be consulted and 
to undertake catalogues, pamphlets, and gen- 
eral advertising matter from friends who care 
to avail themselves of our photographs and 
printing facilities. 

Address Country Life Printing Department, 
133-137 East 16th Street, New York. 
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‘To business that we love we rise betime 
And go to’t with delight.”—A xtony and Cleopatra 


THE FALL PLANTING NUMBER 


Every year we make an appeal for intelli- 
gent fall planting in a number which we in- 
tend shall be about the best in the year. 

We know that there is a prejudice among 
some people against planting in the fall, but 
if the work is properly done, and if the 
stock is properly selected, and further if the 
things are planted which should properly be 
planted in the autumn, a real advance will be 
accomplished, and a whole year saved. A 
further advantage is gained in getting better 
attention from the nursery proprietors than in 
the spring when the rush is on; and last, but 
not least, any work that can be saved in the 
spring adds to the peace and quiet of the 
amateur gardener’s life. 

All of these things we have said before, and 
we expect to repeat them until we have im- 
pressed upon a hundred thousand readers of 
this magazine, the merits of the plan. 


THE GARDEN AND FARMING YEAR BOOK 


Please do not forget that we need the help 
of every interested reader in the way of sug- 
gesting subjects they would like to see treated 
in this work that we are preparing. We 
mean that it shall be a guide in any garden or 
farm problem. Here is a list of some of the 
subjects treated in last year’s book ( of which 
not a copy remains): 


Animal Diseases and their Remedies. 
Best Varieties of Fruits. 

Closed Season for Game. 

Cooking Time Table. 

Farmers’ Bulletins. 

Fertilizer Facts. 

Formule for Grafting Wax. 
Gardeners’ Planting Tables. 

How to Foretell the Weather. 
Preserving Eggs. 

Ration Value of Stock Foods. 

Signs of the Zodiac and What They Mean. 
Truth About Weather Prophecies. 
When to Expect Frost. 

Yield per Acre of Crops. 


Here are scme new subjects we propose to 


add: 


The Best Tree for all Purposes; their Charac- 
teristics and Rapidity of Growth. 

How to Utilize the I arm’s Waste Products. 

Fertilizers for Special Crops and How to Mix 
Them at Home. 

Hay and Permanent Pasture Vixtures and the 
Best Way to Establish Them. 


SEPTEMBER, 


|- THE: TALK: OF- THE - OFFICE: 


New Inventions of Interest to Farmers and 
Gardeners. 

Noteworthy Agricultural Achievements in 1907- 

Calendar of Garden Operations—What to Do 
Each Month. 

The Best Flowers for Every Place and Purpose. 

A Planting Table for Florists and Gardeners. 

When, Where and How to Plant Bulbs. 

Facts about Road Making. 

What the Farmer Can Do with Concrete. 

About Poultry. 

Lumber Measurement Tables. 

Storing Farm Products and Eest Time and 
Methods. 

Weights and Value 
Products. 

Cost per Acre of Flowing, Harrowing, Seeding; 
and Harvesting. 

Homestead and Irrigation Laws. 

Farm and Garden Bookkeeping. 

Bee-keeping Rules. 

Information for Carpenters and Builders. Best 
Woods to Use, What They Cost in Dif- 
ferent Localities, How to Estimate Amount 
Required of Shingles, Weather Boards, Floor- 
ing Siding, etc. 

Short Cuts in Arithmetic. 

Farm Laws in Different States. 

Spraying Calendar and Identification Chart for 
Fungous Diseases and Insect Pests. 

Facts about Draining Land. 


of Farm and Garden 


Will you suggest others that your expe- 
rience has taught you to want to know about ? 
Write at once. 


THE GARDEN LIBRARY 


There are two new volumes in preparation, 
one on “ Water Gardens,” by Henri Hus and 
H. S. Conard, and another on “House 
Plants,” by Parker Thayer Barnes. These 
will probably be ready this fall. The volume 
on “ Daffodils and Narcissus,” by A. M- 
Kirby, illustrated by thirty half-tone plates, 
isready. The price of the books of this series 
is $1.21 postpaid. The books and new edi- 
tions are on feather-weight paper, and more 
attractive than ever, we think. 


BOOKS THAT WILL ESPECIALLY INTEREST 
READERS OF THIS MAGAZINE 


We are preparing a special catalogue of 
Nature and Garden Books which will ke of 
especial interest to the readers of THE GArR- 
DEN MacaziIneE. This list is not confined to 
our own publications but includes all the most 
generally interesting books on the subject. 
This we hope to have ready in the carly fall, 
and shall be glad to mail it to anyone on 
request. 
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The Gorden Library 


LAWNS AND HOW TO MAKE THEM 
By Leonard Barron. 


FERNS AND HOW TO GROW THEM 
By G. A. Woolson. 


ROSES AND HOW TO GROW THEM 

By Many Experts. Illustrated. Teresi iospoetai 

DAFFODILS—NARCISSUS, AND 
HOW TO GROW THEM 

By A. M. Kirby. $1.20 postpaid 


(In Preparation) 


VINES AND HOW TO GROW THEM 
By Wm. McCollom. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS AND HOW 
TO GROW THEM 
By I. M. Powell. 


THE WATER GARDEN 
By Henri Hus, and H. S. Conard. 


Other Outdoor Books 


HOW TO PLAN THE HOME GROUNDS 
By H.S. Parsons, Jr. 56 illustrations. $1.10 postpaid 


HOW TO MAKE A FRUIT GARDEN 
By S. W. Fletcher. The 200 photographs will whet your 
appetite. $2.20 postpaid 
HOW TO MAKE A VEGETABLE 
GARDEN 
By Edith L. Fullerton. 250 photographs. $2.20 postpaid 


HOW TO MAKE A FLOWER GARDEN 
More than 200 photographs. $1.76 postpaid 


HOW TO MAKE A SCHOOL GARDEN 
By H. D. Hemenway. 10 illustrations from photographs. 
$1.10 postpaid 
A PLEA FOR HARDY PLANTS 
By J. Wilkinson Elliott. 50 illustrations; binding, 
boards. $1.76"postpaid 


THE FROG BOOK 
By Mary C. Dickerson. 16 plates 
in color and nearly 300 black and 
white, from photographs by the 
author. $4.43 postpaid 


THE MUSHROOM BOOK 
By Nina L. Marshall, 24 colored plates, 24 black and 
white and about 100 text cuts. $3.28 postpaid 


THE TREE BOOK 
By Julia E, Rogers. 350 beautiful photo prapbic illus- 
trations (16 in color) by A. R. Dugmore. $4.34 postpaid 


NATURE’S GARDEN (Wild Flowers) 
By Neltje Blanchan. 32 colored plates; 48 black and 
white. $3.30 postpaid 
OUR NATIVE ORCHIDS 


By Wm. Hamilton Gibson and H. L. Jelliffe. 58 illus- 
trations by Gibson, $1.49 postpaid 


COUNTRY HOMES OF FAMOUS 
AMERICANS 
By Oliver Bronson Capen. Introduction by Thomas 
Wentworth Higginson. Profusely illustrated from pho- 
tographs. $5.50 postpaid 
THE COUNTRY HOUSE 
By Chas. Edw. Hooper. A complete manual of house- 
building in the country, with 380 photographs and plans. 
$3.30 postpaid 


COUNTRY LIFE ‘THE WORLD'S WoRK THe GARDEN 
IN AMERICA MAGAZINE 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & Co. NEw YorxK. 


THE GARDEN MAGAZINE 


The Readers’ Service Department asks the co- 
operation of the readers of The Garden Magazine 


To Our Advertising Friends 


Good 
Printing 
Ideals 


30,000 
photographs 
and 
5,000 
new 
ones each 
year 


Booklets 
and 


Catalogues 


OUBLEDAY, PAGE & 
COMPANY, having now 
established the open shop 
throughout all their mechan- 
ical departments, with a full 

force of workmen of the highest skill, have 
decided to offer their facilities to advertisers 
and to advertising agents who have the same 
ideals of the printing art that we profess. 


Among the special helps to good ad- 

vertising is our great collection of more 
than 30,000 photographic plates of horticul- 
tural subjects, and of “country life” subjects 
of all other sorts—a collection to which our 
photographers are adding about 5,000 plates 
a year. 


We are offering our services only to 

our own advertisers, and we shall not ask 
for more work than we can properly attend 
to. Catalogues and fine booklets and special 
advertisements are the things that we are 
most interested in. 


If this subject interests any of our 
friends, we invite them to make known 
their wants to 


The Country Life Printing Department 
133 EAST SIXTEENTH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


How to Plan the Home Grounds 


By H. S. PARSONS, Jr. 


R. PARSONS, a Fellow of the Society of American Landscape 
Architects, and for years the Superintendent of the New York 
Parks, in this book gtves authoritative directions for laying out the 
home grounds, the care and making of roads and paths, lawns, hedges, 


gardens, plants, etc. 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO., 133 East 16th Street. New York City 


@ A second section treats of Village Improvement. 


$1.10 postpaid 


56 


The Readers’ Service will furnish you with the 
names of reliable dealers in musical instruments T Jal E G A R D E N M A G A Z, I N E 


SEPTEMBER, 
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tone production made by us have resulted in the perfection of anotable Grand Piano, 

the style X (next in size larger than the famous Quarter Grand). @ It is an instrument 
of rare and exquisite tone, in which quality and not quantity has been the first consideration. 
q It is a new departure in modern piano building, and in inviting attention to it we do so with 
much pride in the success of our efforts. 


CHICKERING & SONS, 827 Tremont St., BOSTON 


Established 1823 Catalogue upon request 


fs DEPARTURE IN TONE PRODUCTION. {@ Recent experiments in the direction of 


1907 


ee 


SEPTEMBER, 1997 


Cover DESIGN—So-ting App'es (see article on page 60) . oe) 5 4 
THe MontTH’s —-_— SO" Neale es lees NL OR tere arm 
Waat to Do Wire THE AppLE Crop. . F. H. Valentine 


Photographs by H. E. Angell, C. P. Close and others 
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An equipment of snowy white 


Standard” Porcelain Enameled Ware 
materially increases the property value of 
your home. For moderate cost, life-long dura- 
bility and perfect sanitation, Standard” 
fixtures are recognized the most desirable 
and satisfactory for domestic use. 


Our Book, “MODERN BATHROOMS,” tells you how 
to plan and arrange your bathroom, and illustrates many 
beautiful and inexpensive as well as luxurious rooms, show- 
ing the cost of each fixture in detail, together with 
hints on decoration, tiling, etc. It is the most complete 
and beautiful booklet ever issued on the subject. FREE 
for six cents postage, and the name of your plumber 
and architect (if selected). 


CAUTION: Every piece of “Standard” Ware bears our 
“Standard” ““GREEN and GOLD’’ guarantee label, and has 
our trade-mark “Standard” cast on the outside. Unless the 
label and trade-mark are on the fixture tt ts not “Standard” 
Ware. Refuse substitutes—they are all mferior and will cost 
you more inthe end. The word “Standard” ts stamped on all 
our nickeled brass fittings; specify them and see that you get 
the genuine trimmings with your bath and labatory, etc. 


Standard Sanitary M)fg. Co. 


Dept. 37, Pittsburgh, Pa., U.S.A. 


Pittsburgh Showroom, 949 Penn Avenue 
Offices and showrooms in New York; Standard” Bldg., 35-37 W. 31st St. 
London, Eng.: 22 Holborn Viaduct, E. C. 
Louisville: 325-329 West Main Street 
Cleveland; 208-210 Huron St. 
New Orleans: Cor. Baronne & St. Joseph Sts. 


How can the flower garden be made more attractive 4 
58 The Readers’ Service will aid you with suggestions 
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Plant Peonies in September 


EONIES can .be and are planted at 
any time during the spring and 
fall, but September is the very 

best time for transplanting them, and if 
planted then they will bloom the follow- 
ing June; if large undivided clumps are 
planted a splendid display of bloom can 
be had. Peonies are one of our great 
specialties, and our list of varieties is the 
most comprehensive in America. We 
have now over fifty thousand plants to 
offer. 


SPECIMEN PLANTS 


Of many varieties we can furnish 
large undivided clumps at three to five 
times the price quoted below or in our 
catalogue. Immediate effects can be 
obtained by planting these large clumps 
in September. 

The finer varieties of Baomiies surpass 
They should be planted in deep, rich 

Below we offer a small selection of extra fine and good varieties, but our catalogue contains descriptions of 
Our price list, the most comprehensive catalogue of Hardy Plants, Trees, Shrubs and Bulbs published, may 
Write for catalogue or make order on order blank below. 


ORDER BLANK 
To ELLIOTT NURSERY COMPANY, Pittsburg, Pa. 


(J. Wivkinson E.tiotT, Pres.) 


the finest roses in coloring, form and size. They are absolutely hardy and of the easiest culture. 
soil, three to four feet apart. 
over three hundred sorts. 


be had for the asking. 


Prices (6 at the dozen rate, 
50 at the 100 rate) 


A Per Quantit Per 
eae 12 EON IE S) Each doz } Wanted PEO N IES Each doz. Wane PEON IES eth Ese 
. . antec cc] OZ. 
_.Arthemise. Large flowers; lovely soft ..Humei rosea. A splendid old sort, with 
rose and salmon; very beautiful...... $1.00 $... deep rose flowers; one of the latest to Mie foliage: Rowers b ight scarlet ern 
Agida. Brilli d: , free flowerin 35 50 Bloomin eerie cron aceon cee $0.30 $3.00 ike rohlage, Mowers bright scarlet crim- 
..Agida. rilliant red; very free flowering. .35 3.5 son; rareand fine........-... --.-+- $0.50 $5.00 


..Duchesse de Nemours (Verdier). Rose- Louis Van Houtte. Large flower of lively 


Reagan eer A “aya alli : a . - Triomphe de PErpoeniee de Lille. Large 
pial Very. large, double, sweet; one of win ihed Wa brilliant; a very beau ote imbricated ae Sarthica aston 
BP ATE ahaty eaten ane . 3 dR ANID bles OoMn Ot eRmCRaRlon -.c zi See Weenie Se carmine center, very 

. Couronne d’Or (Golden Crown). Large, ..Dorchester. Cream color, tinged pink; fresh coloring. - widysisisie 910.0 9:g)S1 SS eI O OMTOLOO! 


imbricated white flower, vellow reflex very double; fragrant..........--.... tS 


with stripes of carmine and golden sta- .- Whitleyi. White, ieee and sweet...... =35 GH50. 
ATIEMS3) CX GLA MITC) 2 elena elt etne el 75 8.00 . .Mixed Varieties. nis mixture is made 
i. ah él flower, dle up from varieties of which we have not 
Delany eae te Sas ae he ; Ae 35 3.50 sufficient to catalogue. It does not con- KELWAY VARIETIES Each 
1; é 5% tain the best varieties, but the quality Lady Carringt Flesh fi ie 
._.Dr. Bretonneau (Verdier). Large, globu- is extremely good for the low price . .Lady Carrington. esh very fine, sweet smell= 
I-- ‘lower; large rose petals and clear quoted sor eS, GERD AD 209 ing. First-class Certificate, R.H.S. ..---- $2.00 
white; beautiful..... ee in ee erate Fy NoWmty-Riclolaial |e we Ue rel w. ove ayn B i 
: . . .Baroness Schroeder. Lovely fesh-pink First- 
n ‘ : ..Mme. de Verneville. _ Very pretty 
é ae ee une ae ee st ve 49 4.00 anemone Howers! very fall; ailiae OF classi@ertincate Resets eee 2.00 
. duis E argc wal ie etals, those of the center yer 
Ti eome stains of carmine in the center; nee ie AS Sndtn sulenae, : eps eee crimson. First-class Certifi- 
very pretty warletys Pay. o))) een 35° 3:59 sometimes carmine; extra........... "1.00 10.00 ee ra a ‘ ia Cg ee i‘ OES Sh a eal ee 
..Edulis superba. Very large flower of . : .. Duchess of Tec. n excellent variety, large 
perfect shape; beautiful brilliant tinted ..Old Double Crimson. This fine old and of good form, attractively colored, creamy 
violet, mixed with whitish ligules; silver Eeony, is Nev coe chive when planted a white and bright pink. First-class Certificate, 
REA ON, scene es Bete See: .60 6.00 masses) penne caoe Poles Se R. B. S.; Award of Merit, R. H.S........... 2.00 
7 ee A ae ? . 3 Dis) 
é ee ee pure white, center car sais _.Prince de Salm Dyck. Lovely lilac, . Duke of Pia A Very, pandsonie bright 
Festiva Maxima. Very 1 ree pure white CEOS GENCE, HUNBe! EE) 23d 235c03% eS pesponecolae Fe aie aad 2.00 
a i b v large, nite En ee ee IS anus bo, all; | DESPrOLEtSCOlO tae ype iene eae : 
flower, with some blood-red stains in .-Rubra superba (Richardson). Grand 
center; tall stalks, beautiful foliage, and globe-shaped flower’ purplish crimson; ..Duke of Clarence. Cream, slightly fished 
very free-lowering. One of the very very late. One of the finest reds in pink. First-class “ertificate, R. B.S 2.00 
best white Peonies in cultivation...... 75 8.00 cultivation... ..... dos E-CONLO.00 .. Summer Day. Creamy white. Cesete s 
..Formosa. Pretty convex flower; sulphur _.R. H. Boggs. iCHisen outer peels Sian Merit; IRGBiSissssn scone Cea EE nae 3.00 
white, svismates lively red; very beau- flesh-white center; distinct and fine. . +50 5.00 
tiful variety. SPORE ogee cea TOS) iit) ..Solfaterre. Collar of large, pure ae 
..Grandiflora nivea. Vets ace pure petals, those of the center na:row and JAPANESE PEONIES poe 
white flower, shaded with sulphur, lovely sulphur yellow. One of the best. op ban idle) Each doz. 100 
rose and salmon with some stains of car- e le mOla) Sate ies Eolowane variety, _. Double and Semi-Double. In 25 
mine; a variety of perfect loveliness... 1.25 but with beautiful single flowers....... +40 4.00 varieties. These are really very 


5 per cent. may be deducted if cash is sent with order 


.. Single. In 25 varieties. 


choice and distinct from varieties 
grown in this country, and will 
give the greatest satisfaction. .$0.60 $6.00 $45.00 


The finest 
Single Peonies Oey, come 
from Japan. They are equal or 
superior to single sorts coming 
from Europe costing three timesas 
NACH iay Mave yebsie Hana ijevedate fetes Gl TRO 0.70 7.50 55.00 
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Harvesting and Seeding 


EPTEMBER is the best month in the 

year to lay down a meadow for future 

hay crops. The seed will start to grow at 

once so that the young plants will have 

covered the ground before cold weather 
sets in. 

Sow rye for late fall and early spring 
pasture for the cattle. 

Plow any land which has lain fallow all 
summer and seed it down with winter grains. 

Gather all the windfall apples for making 
cider. This early made cider will not keep 
well but it makes good vinegar. 

Bank up the celery. It must be blanched 
before it goes into the cellar. 

The growth of full-grown cabbage should 
be checked by bending the plant over first 
one side then the other. This will also 
prevent the head from splitting. 

Cut off the asparagus tops and burn them. 

As soon as the melon vines are killed by 
the frost remove and burn them. 

Whitewash the interior of the poultry 
houses and spread kerosene over the roosts. 
Do it before noon so all will be dry for the 
night) Clean out the droppings at least 
once a week. 

Renew the sand on the floor of the scratch- 
ing-pen at once, before the fall rains set in, 
so that it may be secured dry. 


HOW TO BUY BULBS 


Order your bulbs before September, if 
possible, even though tulips and hyacinths 
are best planted in October. The earlier 
you send your order, the surer you are to get 
the best bulbs and the varieties you want. 
Shrivelled bulbs and disgraceful substitu- 
tion are features of the tag end of the 
season. The Dutch growers are responsible 
for most of the substitution, but ultimately 
the American people is responsible because 


. flowers. 


we are not willing to pay enough for first- 
class bulbs. 

Don’t buy mixed varieties of anything, 
because they are dirt cheap. You never 
learn anything that way. Buy named 
varieties, note the kinds you like best and 
improve from year to year. 

Don’t buy second-size bulbs; buy the first 
or standard size.  First-size bulbs produce 
first-class flowers that you won’t be ashamed 
of when people come to see your garden. 
Second-size bulbs produce commonplace 
A few varieties, however, normally 
make small bulls. 

On the other hand, don’t go to the extreme 
of buying “mammoth hyacinth bulds” or 
“top roots,” unless you can afford to lose. 
About three seasons out of five big bulbs 
from the south of Holland will throw enor- 
mous flowers. The other two they will split 
up into a lot of measly little ones. It is 
supposed that they go to pieces in the years 
when Holland has a wet season. 

If you are a beginner, concentrate on the 
things that are sure to give the most for the 
money—tulips, daffodils and crocuses, for 
outdoor bloom. For indoor bloom, concen- 
trate on tulips, hyacinths and narcissi. These 
are the heavy bulbs, which have to travel 
by express in quantity. The little fellows 
that can go by mail in quantity are Ixia, 
Sparaxis, Babiana, etc. Don’t buy cheap 
mail-order collections that are mainly com- 
posed of these little bulbs. Anything you 
never heard of is pretty likely to be small- 
bulbed and rather hard to grow.. Grow the 
important things first. 


HARVEST THESE FIELD CROPS 


Cut and stack the corn as soon as the ker- 
nels have glazed. It must be done before 
the first frost or else the crop will be badly 
damaged. 

Harvest the potatoes. Do not let them 
lie in the sun very long; it will turn them 
green and give them a very disagreeable 
taste. They should remain spread out long 
enough to dry off. If the potatoes are damp 
when they are put in the cellar, sprinkle a 
little air-slaked lime over them. It will 
absorb the moisture. 

Harvest the root crops, 1.e., beets, turnips, 
carrots, etc. ‘These are better put in before 
frosts arrive. The rutabagas, however, do 
not need harvesting for a month yet. 

i Fruit and vegetables stored outdoors in 
the ground will taste earthy. This can be 
obviated by putting them in barrels and 
boxes. When stored in the cellar put some 
straw or salt hay on the floor under the roots. 

Handle the beets carefully so as to bruise 
them as little as possible. Every abrasion 
bleeds, which lessens the value of the root. 


Leave an inch or two when cutting off the 
leaves to prevent bleeding. 

Harvest the buckwheat. It is a hard 
grain to handle because when ripe and dry 
it drops easily. When cured haul it to the 
threshing floor on a damp day if possible, 
to guard against loss. Thresh on a clear, 
brght day. 


IMPORTANT GARDEN JOBS 


September is the only month recommended 
by the American Peony Society for planting 
peonies. 

Prepare for frost! Have plenty of material 
ready to cover flowers and you can enjoy 
them two to six weeks later. 

Before frost comes take cuttings of bedding 
plants and pot any plants in your garden 
that vou want for indoor bloom in fall and 
winter. 

Divide all perennials (except peonies and 
Dictamnus) every second year. The earlier 
you do this in September the better they 
will get established before winter. 

Transplant a few evergreens in the last 
half of August or before the middle of Sep- 
tember. Preserve a large hall of earth and 
cover it with burlap while out of the ground. 

Study the important flowers of September 
that have dozens of varieties—tea roses, 
phlox, Japanese anemone, perennial asters, 
and perennial sunflowers. Go to the nearest 
nursery that has a large collection of these, 
and note in a book the kinds you want. 

Do you wish to beat your neighbors on 
sweet peas? Try planting a few in late 
September. 

To gain a fortnight on poppies, sow them 
outdoors toward the end of September. 

The best way to grow that charming 
catchfly, Silene pendula, is to sow the seeds 
outdoors in late September. This flesh- 
colored or rosy-flowered annual is lovely 
for spring bedding. It is a branched trailer, 
completely covered with small flowers. 

Make a coldframe and have spinach for 
Christmas; also lettuce and radishes for 
October and November. 

If you won’t make a coldframe, sow corn 
salad outdoors in September, cover the plants 
lightly with litter and you will have a salad 
from your own garden next March or before 
snow melts—a full month earlier than you 
ever had a salad from your own garden. 

Plant currant bushes and gooseberries. 
Make cuttings of grapes. Small fruits are 
best for small gardens. 

You can have mushrooms for Christmas 
from beds spawned October 15th. Order 
the spawn at once and get a booklet on 
mushroom culture, and read “Growing 
Mushrooms on a Ping-Pong Table” in THE 
GarRDEN MAGAZINE for October, 1906. 


Fruits and vegetables jumbled up together in any old 
way. No wonder they do not Keep well 


What to Do with the Apple Crop—sy F. H. Valentine, 


This Kind of apple should be used at once for 


cider or vinegar. Store unbruised fruit 


The common cellar with earth 


floor, moderately 
damp and cool, is thoroughly satisfactory 


New 


FRESH APPLES EVERY DAY IN THE YEAR FROM THE HOME ORCHARD—ECONOMICAL METHODS OF 
HANDLING THIS MOST IMPORTANT OF ALL FRUITS, BOTH FOR HOME CONSUMPTION AND FOR MARKET 


0 Pile best time to gather apples is when 
they separate easily from the stem 
if given a slight twisting motion. Definite 
dates cannot be given for any variety, for 
the time of ripening varies with the locality 
and season. For immediate use, the fruits 
may be allowed to become riper than when 
they are to be stored for winter use. The 
fruit must be picked and handled carefully 
in order to avoid all bruising. This is a 
most important operation, and has much 
to do with the successful keeping and selling 
qualities of the fruit. 

Picking is not a tedious operation from 
low-headed trees. A man may pick as many 
as forty or fifty barrels a day, though it is 
doubtful whether such rapid work is con- 
ducive to good keeping qualities. A large 
portion of the fruit can be gathered while 
the picker is standing on the ground, or from 
an ordinary step-ladder. 

I have picked apples from old trees under 
which one could drive a load of hay without 
striking the branches. Eight to ten barrels 
constituted a good day’s picking from that 
kind of tree. 

Round, handled baskets holding about one- 
half bushel are the best for picking in, and 
if these are lined with burlap, or padded, 
it lessens the chance of injury to the fruit, 
for bruises must be guarded against at any 
cost, both for the sake of the appearance and 
the keeping qualities. 


The bulk of the apple crop is marketed in barrels. 
Face with a layer of fair samples, stem down 


For picking from high trees, where one 
must climb about, and a basket is incon- 
venient, an ordinary grain bag, with a stout 
cord tied from one side of the open end, 
around one of the lower corners of the bag, 
makes a picking bag that can be slipped over 
the shoulders. A small apple placed in 
the corner makes a better hold for the cord. 
But apples picked into such a bag are likely 
to become bruised. 

Various kinds of fruit pickers are in use, 
usually placed on the end of a long pole, 
by which single fruits not easily reached 
otherwise may be gathered, and are worth 
while in an orchard of any size. 

Shaking is a last resort for inaccessible 
fruits, or those of inferior quality intended 
for immediate use for evaporating or cider, 
where bruises don’t so much matter. I have 
seen a crop of fairly good fruit shaken from 
the trees, scooped into baskets, pails, boxes, 
and barrels, and sold at insignificant prices. 
The best of this fruit, if carefully picked, 
properly assorted and packed, would have 
sold quickly for more money than the whole 
mixed lot realized, and still have left the 
lower grades for clear profit. 

The practice of dumping apples in piles 
on the ground, to be exposed to storms and 
sunshine for days, possibly weeks, is a bad 
one. The fruit should be placed in a cool, 
airy, protected place until the time for assort- 
ing. Particular care must be taken to 
remoye all unsound and bruised fruit, for 
these will impair the keeping qualities of the 
good fruit. Put those kinds not likely to keep 
well, where they can be used first while good. 
The best disposition for bruised specimens, or 
those likely to keep only a short time is 
evaporating or canning. Apples too small 
or poor for these purposes may be made 
into cider, this being afterward turned into 
vinegar. 

One of the sweet memories of my boyhood 
reminds me of another good method of 
preserving some of the home supply of 
apples. The old orchards produced many 
sweet apples. These were of slow sale, and 
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brought low prices. So, every autumn, a load 
of these was made into cider. This cider 
was rich and, of course, sweet. The big brass 
kettles were hung in the back yard, and 
before daybreak of a frosty morning the fire 
was roaring under them, and “boiling down” 
had begun. More of the same kind of 
apples were peeled, cored and quartered. 
When the cider was boiled down to the 
proper consistency, according to the judg- 
ment of the discriminating housewife, the 
apples were put in. When they were cooked 
soft, but not enough so as to fall to pieces, 
this dark-colored, toothsome mass was 
transferred to its winter receptacle, an iron- 
bound barrel in the back woodshed. Here 
it would freeze in cold weather, but never 
so hard but it furnished a welcome addition 
to the brown buckwheats, pork tenderloins, 
home-made sausages or ham, and dough- 
nuts, for the morning meal during the winter 
months. 

Besides the boiled cider used in making 
this toothsome sauce, some more was put 
away in sundry jugs and used later to im- 
prove the delicate flavor of the mince pies 
and other culinary productions. Some of 
these found ready sale in town. 

Storing the fruit is often one of the hardest 
problems for the man with a few apples, 
who wishes to prolong the use and enjoyment 
of them as long as possible. Unless the 


The modern retail trade prefers small pacKages. 
Fancy fruits are wrapped individually in papers 
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proper conditions are given, the longest- 
keeping varieties will decay so quickly as to 
prove a disappointment. Hence the neces- 
sity for proper conditions. A furnace-heated 
cellar, or one naturally warm, is a very poor 
place. A low temperature, so long as it 
doesn’t get below the freezing point, is best. 

A moderately damp cellar is favorable 
to keeping the fruit in good condition. One 
of the best keeping cellars I ever saw con- 
tained a spring, the water from which flowed 
along two sides before reaching its outlet. 

Fruit houses with double walls and doors, 
well insulated, are often used, but one needs 
to have a considerable quantity of fruit to 
afford these. I have seen apples headed 
up in close barrels, which were piled on the 
north side of a building, protected from the 
sun, and left till severe freezing weather when 
they were put in the cellar. Apples treated 
thus will keep longer than if put in the cellar 
immediately after picking. If buried in pits 
they will come out in good condition the 
next spring. 

Cold storage has been considered by many 
as out of the question on the farm. But I 
believe the time is coming when it will be 
more largely used. Ina Massachusetts farm 
house, I saw a room like a large pantry, 
fitted with an ice-box, and lined with shelves, 
and on these every kind of fruit, meats, 
poultry, butter, milk and household supplies 
was kept perfectly. Such a place would 
be ideal for keeping the home supply of 
apples. Wherever the place of storage, it 
should be scrupulously clean. 

A good arrangement for storing apples in 
a cellar for home use, is a series of broad 
shelves one above the other, with a narrow 
board in front to keep the fruit in place. 
With this arrangement, they may be inspected 
as occasion requires to remove any decaying 
specimens. Boxes or crates holding about 
a bushel each are also convenient for storing 
and handling, and are inexpensive. 

With a proper succession of varieties, care- 
ful handling and storing, and occasional 
inspection, the Northern fruit grower can 
have apples throughout the entire year. 

Some long-keeping varieties are: Baldwin, 
Northern Spy, Ben Davis, Spitzenberg, New- 
town Pippin, Roxbury Russet. I remember, 
that in my old home in Wayne County, N. Y., 
we often had russets until the harvest apples 
came, thus lapping the two seasons. These 
were kept in an ordinary house cellar, but 
there was no furnace in it. Rhode Island 
Greening, King, and to a degree, Fall Pippin 
keep well through the greater part of the 
winter under ordinary conditions, but here 
they come nearer being fall apples. 

Usually, a firm-fleshed apple with a tough 
skin is a good keeper. Apples grown in the 
cooler, moister climates are also better 
keepers than those raised where the sun shines 
hot through the clear air at the time of 
maturity. I have seen such hot weather here 
(Bergen County, N. J.) in late September 
that apples on the trees were actually blistered 
by the heat. Of course, such apples will not 
keep well. An honored maxim of the fruit 
growers is never to let the October winds 
blow on the apples. The locality and local 
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conditions of the grower must determine 
as to the season and keeping qualities of 
the different varieties, and this must be the 
guide in assorting and disposing of the 
crop. 

When apples are grown for marketing it 
is essential that the prospective market be 
well considered when sorting the fruit. 

The best crop may be spoiled in its 
handling, and the use of wrong packages, 
or sending to wrong markets, may destroy 
all chance of profits. 

Some markets (such as New York) prefer 
colored apples, and will pay higher prices 
for them; others are the reverse. Sometimes 
there is a difference in price of fifty cents 
or one dollar a barrel just for these rea- 
sons. 

For the fancy trade, every apple must be 
absolutely perfect, without blemish of any 
kind. There are sorting machines that help 
the large orchardist to grade his apples 
according to size, but the machine has not 
been invented that will select the unblemished 
specimens. Here is where the small grower 
has the advantage, either in doing his own 
work, or at least, supervising it more closely, 
so being more certain of having everything 
just right. 

The modern retail trade prefers goods in 
small packages, hence the advantage of 
boxes over barrels. In boxes the apples are 
put in even layers and rows, like eggs in a 
case. All are uniform in size, and an opened 
box of these is an attractive sight. When 
packing apples in barrels, they must be 
“‘faced.”” Good, fair, perfect apples are placed, 
stems down, in the bottom, which is the end to 
be opened afterward. Sometimes a second 
layer is “stemmed.” Some fancy apples have 
an edging of fancy, scalloped paper around 
the “face” end of the barrel, so that, when 
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A man can pick fifty barrels of apples a day from 
low-headed trees; ten from a high tree 


it is opened, it presents a very attractive 
appearance. Details like this are only for 
appearance, but if the first sight of any 
goods is pleasing, it goes a long way in making 
a sale. Then the barrel is filled carefully, 
being well shaken frequently while filling. 
Do not put all the good specimens in the ends 
of the barrel and poor ones in the middle. 
It does not pay! A press is used to force in 
the head so that the apples are perfectly 
tight in the barrel when finished. A barrel 
of apples must not “shake,” though many 
arrive in market in this condition and bring 
a lower price in consequence. 

For the average small grower, located near 
a town of any size, it is doubtful whether a 
better than the home market exists. Here 
the expense for packages is eliminated, the 
fruit is off one’s hands promptly, and the 
returns are in hand quickly. 


Sort out and send the poorer grades to the cider mill. 


Market the best only 


Saving the Garden Plants from Frost—By Parker Thayer Barnes, ¥% 


HOW TO CARRY OVER WINTER TENDER PLANTS FROM OUTDOORS—THE KINDS THAT WILL FLOWER 
INDOORS THIS WINTER AND NEXT SPRING—THOSE THAT WILL BLOUM NEXT SUMMER OUTDOORS 


VE of the plants that have adorned 

the garden all summer can be saved 
for house decoration through winter and also 
to furnish stock for next summer’s garden by 
digging them up and putting them into pots; 
during earlv fall, in September, before the 


Crocked and ready for the soil. Place the potsherd 
round side up, covering lightly with a handful of 
coarse fibrous earth 


early frosts have nipped them, is the proper 
time. The labor is small, and the materials, 
some pots costing only a few cents apiece, 
and some good garden loam. Some of the 
plants most easily kept over are named 
below: 

For winter blooming: Ageratum, begonia, 
English daisy, canna (for winter or spring), 
geranium, heliotrope, and petunia. For 
spring blooming (February and_ later): 
Flowering maple (Abuliton), fuchsia, hibis- 
cus, lantana, oxalis, and Lady Washing- 
ton geranium (Pelargonium). 


Repotting is done when the roots are in active 


growth, and when the roots completely cover the 
ball, but before they become woody 


Nearly all the above plants may also 
be carried over the winter by means of cuttings 
taken now and rooted on benches in sand. 
Alternanthera, rubber plant, salvia, ver- 
bena, and vinca—can also be propagated by 
cuttings. 

Many of the annuals, seeds of which were 
sown late will also make excellent winter 
plants, if potted up before frost. 

Before digging the plants every prepara- 
tion for potting must be made. First mix 
the soil. I have found that a soil composed 
of equal parts of rotted sod, leaf mold or 
peat, well-decayed horse manure, and sand, 
will give excellent results. If rotted sods are 
not available, then use a garden loam having 
considerable humus. Such soil can usually 
be procured from the vegetable garden. 
Leaf mold is not absolutely essential, but 
should be used if it is obtainable because it 
improves the texture of the soil. Coal ashes 
can be substituted for sand. The object 
of sand or ashes is to keep the soil open so 
that surplus water will drain away rapidly. 
Horse manure is better than cow manure 
because the latter is cold, but either may be 
used well decomposed. 

Commercial fertilizers are not generally 
needed in potting, for good composts contain 
sufficient plant food for ordinary purposes. 
They may be used occasionally, however, 
in the case of emergency. Ground bone 
and pulverized sheep manure are good, but 
they are concentrated, so must be used very 
sparingly—a pint of either will be sufficient 
for a bushel of soil. 

If the soil contains many lumps or coarse 
pieces of sod (as sometimes happens when 
the sod is not completely rotted), screen 
them out. The ordinary ash sieve is just 
the thing for this. Or you can make a 
sieve from a small box, say about eighteen 
inches square, cut off at a depth of three 
inches and the bottom covered in with wire 
screen netting which has a }- or #-inch mesh, 
and sift the dirt through this. Save the 
coarse material—it will be useful when 
potting. 

In the bottom of each pot put some coarse 
drainage. Broken pots are usually used 
for this, but coal clinkers or stones are just 
as good. Use whichever is the handiest. 
Broken charcoal is very good also. The 
larger sizes of pots—3-inch and up—need 
crocking; use from a quarter of an inch to 
two inches according to the size of the pot. 
If you use broken pots, put the pieces in 
with the curved side up; the crocks will fit 
better. Over this drainage put some of the 
coarse screenings to keep the finer soil from 
washing down through. If there are no 
coarse screenings, use a little sphagnum 
moss. 

The pots may be obtained at almost any 
hardware store, and buy the heavier ones as 
the very thin ones now manufactured by 
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some firms dry out too quickly. Soak new 
pots in water until they get through “bub- 
bling”’; otherwise, the soil of the newly potted 
plants will dry out too quickly. If the pots 


are old and green with alge, clean by scrub- 
bing with sand and water, for the 


“ 


green” 


When potting throw in a little soil with the hand. 
Work the plant up and down a little and then fill up, 
making all firm 


makes them less porous and old earth dried 
on the inside surface interferes with the new 
root-growth. 

Don’t work on the principle that the 
larger the pot and the more soil, the thriftier 
the plant. It is not the amount of food 
available, but the amount assimilated, that 
counts. As a rule any pot which seems to 
be in proportion to the plant, holding soil 
enough to keep it from being top-heavy, will 
be sufficiently large. Most amateurs make 
a mistake in the size of the pot, using one 
a size or two too large. It is very easy, 


When potting a rooted cutting, have the soil in 
the pot, make a hole with the forefinger and quickly 
inserting the plantlet press firm with the thumbs 
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indeed, to overpot a plant, strange as it may 
seem, and really nothing in the plant’s life 
can be more disastrous than an over-large 
pot. Nine times out of ten the plants will 
be over-watered and the soil become sour. 

Select for potting stocky, healthy plants 
which are growing. Dig them carefully so 
as to secure as many rootsas possible. If the 
soil is clayey, it must be neither so wet that 
it is muddy and the roots cling together, 
nor so dry that the dirt crumbles entirely 
away from them. The right condition of 
soil can be obtained by a thorough watering 
at least five hours before potting. 

If the plants are growing in sandy soil, it is 
better to have it rather dry, for then more of 
the working roots can be saved than if it is wet. 

Have the pots, soil and plants on a bench 
about waist high. Here it will be more 
convenient to pot them up than out in the 
garden. The best way to work the soil in 
among the roots, is to hold the plant with the 
left hand, put a little soil around the roots, 
and work the plant upand downa little. Put 
in some more soil, and tamp down with a 
potting stick. It is possible to get the soil 
too firm, so use the potting stick with mod- 
eration and be careful not to strike the roots. 

A potting stick is usually made from a 
piece of pine about a foot long, an inch wide 
and an inch thick with the corners and ends 
rounded off. A piece of a broom handle is 
sometimes used. 

After potting, thoroughly water the plants 
and set them in a shaded place. Syringe 
the foliage several times a day until the roots 
have taken hold of the new soil; but under 
ordinary conditions, the soil will not again 
need watering until the new roots have been 
made. As soon as the plants have taken 
hold, gradually inure them to direct sunlight. 

The best time of the year to repot house- 
plants is in the spring (April or May), or 
when new growth starts. Only in very 
exceptional cases do house-plants need re- 
potting during the winter; this is partic- 
ularly true of palms, ferns, rubber plants, 
etc. These plants are then resting or are 
making very little growth, and meddling is 
positively dangerous to their lives! The 
ordinary amateur gardener does not realize 
this, and although the plant is in a good 
healthy condition, he becomes very much 
worried because it is not making new growth. 
Then he will repot the plant, putting it in 
a larger pot, and nine times out of ten the 
plant becomes sickly and often dies in a few 
weeks because of the shock received and the 
inability to. make new root system rapidly 
and so take hold of the new soil. 

Soft wooded plants like geranium or coleus, 
Iwould much rather feed with liquid fertilizer 
than to repot during the winter, although if 
the plants are growing they can be shifted 
to slightly larger pots without injury. Should 
you desire to repot the plants, do so before 
the roots circling about the inside of the pot 
become woody; after they have matted but 
while still white and succulent. 

To remove the plants, take the pot in the 
right hand and place the stem of the plant 
between the index and middle fingers of 
the left hand; then invert it and strike the 
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Sharply Knock the rim of the inverted pot on the 
table or bench and the plant will slip out into your 
hand. A dry ball will not slip 


edges of the pot sharply against the edge of the 
bench. The ball of earth and roots will 
slide out easily, unless the earth is dry; in 
that case, before attempting to remove the 
plant, immerse it in water until the earth 
has become damp. 

Now, with the right hand, disentangle and 
spread out the lower half of the mass of roots. 
If part of the ball of earth crumbles away, 
it does not matter. Then place enough soil 
in the new pot to bring the plant in about 
the right position—that is, with the surface 
(which should be loosened up) of the old dirt- 
ball about half an inch to one inch, according 
to size, below the rim of the pot. The pot- 
ting stick will be useful in firming the soil. 

When removing palms, rubber plants and 
other comparatively large-rooted plants from 
the pots, the roots will be found matted 
together in circles. If possible, without 
injuring the roots, remove the old drainage. 
This will leave a large hole in the ball. 
Before putting the plant in the new pot, 


Before repotting disentangle the matted roots at 
the bottom, removing the lower part of the bail if it 
crumbles. Round off the top slightly also 


fill this hole full of soil; otherwise, it will 
allow the water to drain away too rapidly, 
and the interior of the ball becomes too dry. 
Sometimes the roots are so matted that it is 
impossible to cut out the drainage. 

Cuttings and seedlings are usually first 
potted up in thumb pots (2-inch), from 
which they are shifted to larger pots as soon 
as the pots have become filled with roots. 
The soil used in filling these small pots must 
be free from all lumps. The better way to 
pot these small plants is to hold the cutting 
with the left hand and with the right hand 
fill in the soil. When the pot is full, firm the 
soil with the thumbs and then give the pot 
a sharp rap on the bench to settle the soil. 

Another way to pot up cuttings (but which 
I believe is not so good as.the way already 
described, because the roots are much more 
liable to get bunched together) is to fill the 
pots with soil and then make a hole in the 
soil for the roots, after which the soil is 
firmed. This is also a slower method. 


A geranium as lifted from the garden and after a dozen cuttings are taken from it before potting 


California Bulbs in an Eastern Garden—By Flora Marble "2 


Pennsyl- 


STAR AND GLOBE TULIPS, AS WELL AS THE CALIFORNIA ADDERS’ TONGUES ESTABLISHED IN THE EAST— 
WHY EARLY WINTER PLANTING IS THE KEYNOTE OF SUCCESSFUL CULTIVATION OF THESE GEMS 


T IS commonly believed that the beauti- 
ful bulbous plants of California cannot 
be enjoyed in the gardens of the East—that 
they will not survive the winter. I have 
ample proof that this is not entirely correct 
and that many of these bulbs are hardy, 
provided the ground is given sufficient mulch 
to prevent alternate thawing and freezing. 
They will not succeed, however, in a locality 
where this cannot be done. The secret of 
their cultivation lies in not planting them too 
earlv—about the first of November is soon 
enough—because they are so ready to start 
into growth that a very little warmth and 
moisture suffice. They must not be per- 
mitted to grow until the spring. 

I planted a few California bulbs during 
the fall of 1905 to determine whether or no 
they would thrive in the mountains of Penn- 
sylvania and am well pleased with the results. 
The winter was an open one, with alternate 
thawing and freezing that was very hard on 
plants of all kinds in the garden. The spring 
was late and dry; on the 21st of May there 
was a hard frost with the thermometer 


registering 27°, the new growths on trees 
and shrubs being frozen so that the leaves 
dropped. The 


were narcissus hlossoms 


turned black and all the buds were blighted. 
The California flowers stood the cold better 
than any of our native plants, though the 
freezing may account for the number of 
solitary flowers that appeared on the stalks 
when several were looked for. The bulbs 
planted were adder’s tongue, star and globe 
tulips, the camass, and that gem of our 
Eastern lilies, the California leopard lily. 

To provide for a succession of bloom in 
the beds after the season of the bulbs, there 
are clumps of false dragon’s head (Physo- 
stegia Virgimiana), a perennial that does 
not start early enough in the spring to inter- 
fere with the blooming of the adders’ tongues. 
In May, seeds of sweet alyssum and migno- 
nette were planted between the adders’ 
tongues. Nasturtiums grew behind them. In 
late summer, the bed wasa bank of white and 
green; under this growth, the bulbs made 
ready for another spring. 

The Californians have many adders’ 
tongues to replace the common one that 
abounds in the East, and which, with its 


» yellow flowers and mottled leaves in April, is 


known to everybody. The Western kinds 
are far more beautiful, having several flowers 
to the stalk and they are more showy, too. 


The false dragon's head and sweet alyssum, flowering after the California bulbs, are excellent for succession 
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One is light yellow; another is lavender. 
These two Californians (Erythroniwm citri- 
num and Hendersonit) were planted in my 
Pennsylvania garden about the middle of 
November in a mixture of rich loam and 
sand, in a bed, in a protected, well-drained 
corner of the garden. The bulbs were set 
eight inches deep with sand packed about 
them to prevent rotting and attacks of worms, 
and mulched with a thin layer of leaves. 

In spite of the backward season, Erythro- 
nium citrinum was blooming freely by April 
25th. The blossoms were over two inches 
across and cream-colored with bright yellow 
centres. Sometimes four or five were clustered 
on a branching stem, but more often a stalk 
bore only a single blossom. The leaves 
were beautifully mottled, broad and wavy. 

The second week in May Erythronium 
Hendersonii began to bloom. It has heavily 
mottled leaves. The flower is clear, light 
lavender with deep purple in the throat and 
a faint touch of yellow where the purple 
comes out on the rolling petals. Some 
plants bore several flowers on the branching 
stem, but mostly solitary. They are said 
to carry as many as twelve on a stalk in their 
native climate. In spite of the very unfavor- 
able weather, I felt that the California adder’s 
tongue would succeed here, so the bulbs 
were left permanently in the bed to take 
care of themselves. 

The native adder’s tongue (Ervthronium 
Americanum), growing nearby, began to 
bloom a few days earlier. This never bears 
more than one flower on a stalk, and the 
blossom is more drooping and compact; the 
leaves also are more slender and straighter, 
though they are as beautifully marked as 
those of the California kinds. 

The pretty star tulips and globe tulips 
(species of Calochortus), having respectively 
upright and drooping flowers, are desirable 
additions to our gardens because they come 
into flower after the season of the true tulips, 
and so extend the period of bulb flowers. 

I planted three species of Calochortus at 
the same time as the adders’ tongues. As 
their special requirement is a soil having 
perfect drainage, with some humus in it, and 
a shady situation, a special preparation of 
the bed was undertaken. The bulbs were 
planted eight inches deep and about the same 
distance apart. Two of them were star 
tulips, with upright flowers, and I have to 
record that Bentham’s (C. Benthami) did 
not prove a desirable plant. It grew only 
about five inches high and the dainty flowers 
were about an inch across, and bright yellow, 
lined with silky hairs, but they looked 
uncomfortable, as if protesting that the 
climate was not to their liking. The flowers 
appeared early in June and were gone by 
the last week of the month. Far more satis- 
factory was Maw’s star tulip (Calochortus 
Maweanus, var. major) which was decidedly 
at home in my garden, where its lovely 
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Star tulips must be Kept dry all summer (Calochortus The blue-flowered camass (Camassia esculenta)iseasily The lemon-colored dogtooth violet (E. citrinum) flow- 


Maweanus, var, major) 


flowers were to be seen all through the month 
of June. The flower stalks grew ten to twelve 
inches high and each bore several blossoms, 
though not more than two were ever open at 
once. The flowers were white, filled toward 
the centre with delicate blue-tipped hairs; 
most unlike any of our Eastern native flowers 
and decidedly worth while growing in my 
garden. 

The common globe tulip (Calochortus 
pulchellus, known in the trade as C. amabilis) 
was also very satisfactory. It grew about 
ten inches high and every bulb blossomed. 
By June 17th, the flowers were in their prime 
and a gay show they made, lasting well into 
July. The flowers are a brilliant yellow with 
three petals, each over an inch long but curled 
in like a pinwheel. The plants were very 
thrifty, but of course have to be taken up 
after flowering and replanted in the fall. 

Very different from those already men- 
tioned, yet belonging to the same family, 
is the camass (Camassia esculenta), the bulb 
of which the Indians used to eat. It has 
blue flowers wonderfully like an ornithogalum 
and they are borne in the same manner, so 
that at first glance one might be misled. I 
set bulbs of this six inches deep and with 
sand close about them. The leaves grew 
long and glossy like those of a hyacinth and 
the flowers opened early in June. They 
were carried on a stalk eighteen inches high 
and were pale lavender in color, opening 
in the afternoon. Only a few on a spike 
are open at a time, however, those at the 
bottom fading before the top buds: open. 
The camass is easily established in this 
climate; it does not spread rapidly from off- 
sets but can be raised from the seed, the 
seedlings blooming in three years. It is an 
attractive plant for borders and the sides 
of water gardens. 

One of the best lilies in cultivation, but 
which is not well known, is the California 
leopard bog lily (Lilium pardalinum), the 
Western counterpart of our American Turk’s 
Cap lily (Liliwm superbum) that grows so 
commonly in the meadows. Of three bulbs 
of Lilium pardalinum only one came up. 
Usually this plant grows two to three feet 


naturalized and thoroughly hardy in Pennsylvania 


high, but mine attained only eighteen inches 
and the flower stalk carried but three blos- 
soms, whereas well-established bulbs often 
have as many as ten. The blossoms of 
pardalinum are larger than those of our 
Eastern Turk’s cap, but not more beautiful 
as grown in my garden. ‘The leopard bog 
lily is one of the few Western bulbs that can, 
perhaps, be naturalized here in the East, and 
I am hoping for much better results from 
it next summer, when the bulbs, set one 
foot deep in a well-drained soil, are better 
established. 

All of my California bulbs were left in 


Henderson's dogtooth violet (E, Hendersonti) is two 
weeks later than citrinum. Flower lavender 


ered for six weeks from April 25th 


the ground during the summer of 1906 and 
the winter of 1906-1907. 

All of the adders’ tongues ripened seeds 
during the summer, matured their foliage 
and disappeared under the mass of late 
blooming plants that the bed contained. In 
late fall the beds were protected for winter 
as previously described. 

The following spring the foliage of the 
adders’ tongues appeared with the crocuses. 
They flowered from the first week in May 
to the middle of June; it was a late spring. 
All of the plants had improved for the year 
in our garden. The flowers were larger and 
more abundant than the first season. 

All the varieties of star and globe tulips 
(Calochortus) were left in the ground by 
way of experiment. Calochortus Benthamii 
appeared late in June, but the plants were 
only two or three inches high. 

Calochortus Maweanus, var. major, which 
did so well the first summer, had plainly 
deteriorated and showed that it must be 
packed in sand during our showery summers 
if it is to be successfully flowered here. 

On the other hand Calochortus amabilis 
bloomed much more freely the second 
summer than the first, and seemed to be 
perfectly satisfied with our climate. Several 
well-developed flowers grew on each stalk. 
The blooms lasted over a month. It seems 
adapted for borders where a deep yellow is 
desired, and I feel that it will become thor- 
oughly naturalized. 

The camass (Camassia esculenta) thrives 
as if it never knew another climate and 
bloomed lustily. The middle of July the 
seeds from its several flower stalks were 
ready to gather. With these I hope to 
establish a clump of plants that will be yet 
more hardy than the parents. 

Although only one of the three bulbs of the 
leopard bog lily (Lilium pardalinum) planted 
in the fall of 1905 bore flowers, this season 
nine stalks appeared from the three bulbs, 
three of which were in flower about the 
middle of July. On the whole, I am 
satisfied with the results, for I had them 
in bloom from the first week in May to 
early August. 


Fall. Plowing and Draining—By V. E. Warren, 


Pennsyl- 
vania 


A SUBJECT OF GREAT IMPORTANCE TO EVERY FARM AND GARDEN—HOW YOU CAN PERMANENTLY 
IMPROVE YOUR SOIL, KILL INSECTS BY WHOLESALE METHODS AND MAKE BIGGER CROPS PAY THE BILL 


[ YOU have a piece of sod ground 
which is to be put into garden or field 
crops next year, it should be plowed some- 
time between now and the first of December 
in order to have it in the best available con- 
dition in early spring. Any plot of ground 
that is to be newly brought into cultivation 
will benefit much by fall plowing. Plowing 
must be done so as to completely invert the 
sod, leaving it laid as flat as possible. This 
means shallow plowing; there is no especial 
advantage in deep plowing at this time of the 
year. It is a good thing to spread any 
animal fertilizer before the plowing; it not 
only increases the amount of humus but it 
actually hastens the rotting of the sod. 
Early fall plowing is better than late fall, 
and then the land may be gone over and 
cross-plowed and harrowed in the late fall. 

Ground that has been in crops may be 
fall plowed, and if insects have been prev- 
alent, leave the ground ridged and the 
weather will do much to lessen the brood 
next year. Heavy ground can be plowed 
deeply and left well ridged so as to expose 
as great a surface as possible to the action 
of frost. By next spring, the soil will have 
been broken up and can be quickly brought 
into condition to receive seed. Frost is one 
of the greatest natural aids to soil cultivation. 

The amateur gardener usually misses the 
great opportunity of fall preparation of his 
ground. He lets it lie idle to become un- 
duly compacted during the winter and pays 
the price next spring in not being able to 
make his garden as early as he might have 
if thorough tillage had been done. New 
ground in particular should be attended 
to now; it is practically impossible to over- 


Begin laying tile at the lowest point, and work back: 


wards, Use three-inch tile generally 


prepare and to over-dress new ground with 
manure. Usually, too, there isan abundance 
of time during September, October and 
November; whereas in the two or three 
weeks of early spring, everything piles up 
at once and the same thorough and careful 
attention cannot be given. 

Drainage is perhaps the one most important 
factor in improving the majority of farm 
lands, and none but the very driest and 
lightest of soils will do otherwise than amply 
repay for the cost of under-draining. Gen- 
erally, tile draining will improve the crop 
value the first year about five dollars an 
acre, and is often regarded as actually im- 
proving the land value about double that 
amount. A drained land is earlier than an 
undrained land because it is warmer, and it 
is warmer because the surplus water passes 
through the land and is led off through the 
conduits, instead of remaining in the upper 
layers of the soil to be removed by evapo- 
ration; and evaporation is always accom- 


A home-made device for securing an even grade. 
The degree of elevation is indicated on a scale 
marked on the cross piece 


panied by the lowering of the temperature. 
If you have land which is slightly wetter than 
that of your neighbors or surrounding pro- 
perty in the early spring, it will pay you well 
to lay a system of drain tile this fall. 

Drain tile comes in various fofrhs Ait * 
hexagon and horseshoe, the latter being: 
usually laid on a course of boards so as ‘to. 
make a thoroughly even bottom and to pre-- 
vent sinkage in uneven or specially loose. 
places in the soil. On a good average land, | 
the round drain tile can be laid with perfect’ 
success and is generally the best, because the 
water will flow better in a rounded tile than 
it will on the flat wood bottom of the horse- 
shoe tile. 

The important thing in laying out a drain 
system is to get a gradual flow to the lowest 
point, or the outlet. This should be not less 
than four inches per hundred feet, and on 
level fields it can be easily accomplished by 
making a system of drain ditches, which 
may pass through the centre of the field or 
at one end. Where there are diversified 
levels, it may be necessary to dig the drains 
according to the lay of the land and make 
the entire system a combination of several 
smaller systems opening ultimately into one 
final main. Generally, in lots of average 
condition and which will grow average 
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Have you a piece of unproductive wet land like 
this? It can be brought into cultivation by tile draining, 
increasing its money value 


crops, it will be sufficient to lay the drains at 
a distance of 100 feet and a depth of three 
feet. Muck soils may need drains at seventy 
or even sixty feet, and in the most tenacious 
soils—heavy clays, for instance—experience 
has shown that a 4o-foot interval is every 
bit as effective as anything below that. 

Tile should not be laid less than two and 
one-half feet deep and very rarely more than 
four feet. When laying the tile, commence 
digging the ditch at the lowest point, working 
backwards to the highest point. The bottom 
must be evenly made. The best method 
of laying the tile is to imbed it in a packing 
of loose stones where such are available, 
and this affords an easy method of making 
the flat bottom perfect. A plumb-line sus- 
pended from an arm over the top of the 
ditch, at measured intervals, may be used 
to get the proper depth. Such a thing can 
easily be made at home, and will answer the 
purpose just as well as any of the specially 
made instruments that are offered for sale. 

A simple, effective, home-made level for 
determining the grade of a ditch for a drain 
can be made as follows: Nail the ends of 
two 6-inch boards ten feet long, so as to 
make a right angle; then across the open 
end of the triangle, nail another 6-inch board, 
having the lower edge about a foot from the 
ends of the boards. Cut off the ends of the 
boards on a bevel, so that they will rest 
evenly on the ground. Next drive a nail 
into the apex of the triangle and to it tiea 
line long enough so that when the triangle 
is stood on its legs, the plumb-bob, which 
you will tie on the other end of it, will 
almost reach the ground. 

The centre must next ke determined. To 
do it, set the triangle up on its legs on a level 
place and when the plumb-line comes to rest, 
mark the place. A lead pencil mark will do, 
but as it is liable to become obliterated by 
the dirt, I have found a saw scurf one- 
eighth of an inch deep to be more permanent. 

Now you know the grade which the bot- 
tom of your ditch is going to be. Reproduce 
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this on a level place by means of a board 
with a large enough block under one end to 
give the right pitch; put the triangle on this 
and when the plumb-line comes to a rest, 
mark the place on the cross piece. Reverse 
the ends of the triangle to get a similar mark 
on the other side of the centre or level mark. 
This makes a level by which a fairly ac- 
curate grade can be made. 

The ideal ditch for drain tile should be dug 
as narrow as possible, for which purpose a 
special ditching spade is used, especially for 
the bottom of the ditch, so that as little earth 
as possible is handled. Lay the tile in the 
bottom, with the uncemented joints sur- 
rounded by gravel or crushed stone, so as to 
keep the joints quite open. If both of these 
materials can be had, lay the stones around 
the pipe first, then a layer of gravel and 
above that fill in with the soil. It is well, 
also, to keep a complete map of the location 
of all drains that are put in, in order that 
extensions may be carried out easily if they 
become necessary; or if it is thought that 
the drainage is insufficient, extra ditches can 
be put in and joined to the existing system 
with the least possible trouble. 

The most marked advantages from the 
use of tile drain will of course be found in the 
wettest soils, but even in other soils they are 
worth while because they prevent surface 
washing; and consequently erosion and leech- 


Sod ground that is to be cultivated next spring should be plowed sometime before November. 
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ing of fertilizers are very much lessened. 
With this is a gain on the average of three 
weeks in the springtime, being equal to 
immense cultural operations. Many a piece 
of land that is normally unproductive can 
be made profitable by the expenditure of a 
few dollars an acre. 

Digging a ditch and laying the tile at 
about three feet deep will cost perhaps a 
dollar and a half to two dollars per hundred 
feet, and it will cost twenty-five cents per 
hundred feet to refill the ditch by hand. 
Three-inch tile, which is the most generally 
used for the lateral drains, can usually he 
had at about ten to twelve dollars for a 
thousand feet, so the cost per acre may be 
about thirty dollars. 

For calculating the cost of labor for excava- 
ting the ditch, the following figures may be 
used: A ditch three feet deep and twelve 
inches mean width necessitates the moving 
of 1.83 cubic yards of earth for every rod 
dug; and one expert man should be able to 
dig about eighty feet of ditch of this depth, 
in average soil, per day. Sometimes it will 
be practicable to open the top part of the 
ditch by means of deep plowing. For 
draining an acre of land with drains 100 feet 
apart, 436 feet of tile will be required. Lay- 
ing the tile is best done in the small sizes by 
the workman standing outside the ditch and 
using a tile hook. This is shaped like an 
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L piece with a long handle; the shorter end 
is thrust into the tile which is thereby lifted 
up and carefully laid in the bottom of the 
ditch. For larger-sized tiles, it is necessary 
for the workman to get into the ditch, laying 
each section by hand. In actual practice, 
hand laying is often adopted in the small- 
sized tile, walking backwards as the work 
proceeds. 

It is by no means so easy to dig a uniform 
depth in a level place as may appear at first 
sight. Ditching in some parts of the country 
has become quite a specialized art. Special 
machines have been made for ditch-digging, 
and are useful in agricultural communities 
where the work is to be extended over a con- 
siderable area, so as to take in not only the 
home grounds and farm but the roads as 
well, and it may be desirable to use glazed 
tile for the ultimate mains outside the 
ground that is actually being put into 
cultivation. 

Serviceable drains may be made from 
stones. Flat stones are preferred. Two 
rows are laid on edge a foot or so apart and 
the space between them is covered by other 
stones. A layer of large stones a foot deep 
in the bottom of a ditch makes a good drain. 
Put the larger stones in the bottom and the 
smaller on top to cover the interstices. Give 
a thin layer of salt hay before filling with 
earth. 
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Turn the sod but do not plow deep 


The tulip tree is the ideal of the Hudson Valley, 
southwards. Plant only young trees 


The Best Twelve Shade Trees—By Leonard Barron, 


See trees serve two distinct purpcses. 
First, they afford shelter on the 
ground underneath, and secondly, afford 
shelter to some nearby object. For either 
purpose the same trees will answer equally 
well, provided always that we are not con- 
sidering evergreens; but evergreens should 
be regarded as shelters, perhaps, rather 
than shade trees. 
.. My idea of a shade tree is one that is grown 
for the protection it gives from the sun’s 
raysy during the summer time; therefore, any 
tree to qualify in this class must be fairly 
quick growing to a certain height, long lived 
after it reaches that height. It must not be 
too late in leafing in the spring (for which 
reason the catalpa, with all its merits 
as a grateful shade tree, is excluded from 
my twelve) and it must hold its leaves reason- 


The black walnut thrives throughout the West and 
on heavy soils in the Eastern States 


ably long. It should be free from insects 
and adapted to a fairly wide range of soils, 
and the branches must have a good spread 
so that a comparatively large area of ground 
is shaded by the individual tree. 

It is too much to expect all these good 
points to be combined in one tree, but there 
are many which include a majority of them. 
In many cases about the home, there is not 
room for more than one shade tree, and 
nothing throughout the whole of the Northern 
United States and the East surpasses, or 
indeed equals, our native elm (U/mus Amert- 
cana), which seems to have been placed on 
the earth for the express purpose of giving 
shade. It is the characteristic tree of New 
England and answers the requirements in 
all respects, except that of freedom from 
insects. The elm leaf beetle has indeed 
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The great spread of the white oak makes it an ideal tree but it is of slow growth 
68 


The pin oak transplants most easily and thrives 
on shallow rather wet lands 


New 
York 


become a serious pest of this glorious tree, 
but there is reasonable hope that it can be 
subdued by prompt and insistent attention, 
and already it is not regarded as being such 
a menace to our countrysides as it was a 
few years ago. 

One reason why the American elm is the 
best of all shade trees is that it is perhaps 
the quickest growing of the dozen, with the 
exception of the Carolina poplar. It will 
attain a height of roo feet and will outlive 
generations. 

The Y-shaped form of tree casts the mini- 
mum of continuous dense shade on the ground 
immediately surrounding it, but is generous 
in the service it renders when planted near a 
building. Owing to its peculiar formation, 
it can be used for a very effective shading 
of the roof and upper floors. 

The elm prefers a deep, moist, agricultural 
soil and has the advantage of being easily 
transplanted, with seeming indifference 
whether from wet to dry or from dry to wet. 

The rock, or sugar maple (Acer saccharum) 
competes with the elm along. the southern 
line of distribution of the latter and about 
New York is equally as good and vigorous 
a tree. It is more commonly planted than 
the elm nowadays, but it does not compare 
with the elm in its total number of good 
points. The maple is subject to a very 
destructive borer and it has a tendency to 
make a far too densely branched head. If 
young sugar maples are planted out, they 
should receive careful attention during the 
first few years, with special thought toward 
thinning out the superfluous branches which 
are sure to be developed. A looser head will 
give better shade, practically because it does 
not completely obscure the sunshine, but 
allows a little to filter through from time to 
time and so the benefit of the sun’s rays is 
received in some degree on the shaded spot. 

The sugar maple attains a height of from 
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sixty to eighty feet. It is a perfect tree for 
general planting on either moderately wet 
or dry soils and is a clean tree—that is, it 
does not scatter its leaves gradually through- 
out the season but holds them until the fall 
is well marked, when they are shed in a 
short time. 

The sugar maple has a picturesque beauty 
of its own in the early spring, when the entire 
head becomes a mass of golden yellow flowers 
which can be seen for miles. Like the elm, 
it does not add greatly to the color pageant 
in the fall as does its near ally, the Norway 
maple (Acer platanoides) which assumes one 
of the most brightly colored yellows of the 
season. So much so that the Norway maple 
is often planted as a lawn specimen for which, 
of course, it is really too big, as it willattain 
a height of fifty feet. 

For comparatively late leafing, where as 
much of the early summer sunshine as pos- 
sible is wanted, plant the white oak (Quercus 
alba), which lives as long as any of the other 
trees mentioned and very slowly reaches an 
ultimate height of about eighty feet. It 
makes rather a spreading head, becoming 
. one of the most effective trees for shade in 
the course of years. It should be planted 
always with the idea of the ultimate benefit 
to posterity. 

The very quickest growing shade tree and 
the one also to be recommended for the worst 
soils and situations, is the Carolina poplar 
(Populus deltoides, var. Caroliniensis). There 
may be some difference in opinion as to the 
propriety of including this in the best 
twelve trees, but the fact remains that it is 
the most highly esteemed of all shade trees 
in crowded city districts where better air and 
soilareata minimum. The Carolina poplar 
can hardly be killed and has the great merit 
of being able, not only to grow, but actually 
to flourish where nothing else can exist. 


A common type of our native elm that is excellent 


near the home for roof shade 
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The broad spreading American elm is the very best native shade tree, especially in New England 


For shallow, wet lands, plant the pin oak 
(Quercus palustris). It may not live as long 
as the white oak, but it will give its best effect 
much sooner and it has the further merit 
of being one of the most easily shifted of 
all trees. Irecently saw, in Madison, N. J., 
over 100 specimens that had been moved 
from the woods when thirty feet high, and 
transplanted to form an avenue. Each tree 
had been cut back to the uniform height of 
eighteen feet, the branches lopped off and 
the bare poles planted with good care. They 
came through last winter successfully, not 
even one tree showing the slightest ill effects. 
The pin oak will reach a height of eighty 
to 100 feet, and will quickly throw out new 
branches if it hasto suffer pruning in any 
way. 
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The rock maple’s only fault is the production of too 


many branches. Attend to it When young 


As a tree combining both excellent 
flowering qualities and perfect shade, the 
horse chestnut (sculus Hippocastanum) 
appeals above all others. Its foot-long 
thyrse of bloom, practically white, makes this 
the most wonderfully showy of all the early 
flowering summer trees. It casts a dense, 
generous shade, and if left to itself, its lower 
branches will droop to a height of ten feet 
from the ground and perhaps even less. It 
is not recommended for wet soils because of 
the absolutely dense canopy of leafage that 
it makes, defying the penetration of the sun- 
shine; nor should it be planted as a shade 
tree in streets because of the temptation to 
passersby to capture its flowers, thus often 
breaking the limbs. Another thing to be 
counted against the horse chestnut is the fact 
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There is no better flowering shade tree than the 
horse chestnut, but the nuts in the fall make it dirty 
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In built-up city districts the Carolina poplar is bound 
to succeed, for hardly anything will kill it 


that it is dirty in the fall in dropping its 
numerous seed capsules. 

Asa light shade tree, permitting the glinting 
sunshine to penetrate through its branches 
and to play lightly upon the ground beneath, 
plant the buttonwood or plane tree (Platanus 
occilentalis). ‘There are two species of the 
plane, the American and the Oriental. It is 
the Oriental tree that is planted with such 
success in Washington, D.C. In very early 
stages, very few expert treemen can appreciate 
the differences between these two species. 
It is when the trees attain maturity, at a 
height approximating their maximum 100 
feet, that the distinctions become very plainly 
marked. The Oriental plane makes a 
perfectly modelled, symmetrical, round head, 
whereas the American plane is much more 
like some of the oaks and it has a tendency 
to become lop-sided, as it were, and an old 
specimen can be recognized from afar by a 
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The handsome Oriental plane makes a light gentle 


shade, It succeeds admirably all through the East 
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long branch that it throws out, destroying 
all balance to the top. 

The plane tree can be recognized by any- 
one because of its peculiar habit of shedding 
its bark in thin scales. This gives the trunk 
and branches in the spring time a very 
peculiar mottled effect. As this shedding 
continues more or less all summer, it makes 
the. tree somewhat unwelcome in some 
situations because it continually litters up 
the ground beneath. As a light shade tree, 
however, it leaves nothing to be desired, and 
has all the requisites named above. 

From the Hudson Valley southwards, the 
tulip tree (Liriodendron Tulipifera) occupies 
the same place among our native shade trees 
that the elm does in New England. This 
interesting relic of an almost extinct race is 
one of the cleanliest and best conditioned 
trees that can be planted. It holds its leaves 
until October and attains a height of roo feet. 
The reason that it is not more commonly 
used as a shade tree is that it is somewhat 
difficult to transplant. It has fleshy or 


‘succulent roots that are easily injured by 


exposure or by bruises. It is nct reall, 
practical to move trees of a greater size than 
four inches in diameter, and if these caanot 
be had properly prepared for moving from 
the nursery, it will be better to buy still 
smaller trees, so as to guarantee their living. 

The European linden (Tilia Europea) 
in general contour is more like the rock 
maple than any other of these trees, and 
despite the fact that it is subject to serious 
attacks by borers and also by a certain leaf 
disease, it is one of the most valuable of the 
upright shade trees It grows rapidly, its 
foliage is of a lightish green, it flowers with 
a profusion of very fragrant, if minute and 
otherwise inconspicuous blossoms, which are 
much esteemed by the bees. ‘There are 
distinct types of the European linden, but 
by far the most ornamental is known as the 
red-twigged. This is apparently a seedling 
form that develops in the nursery rows, and 
its appearance cannot be foretold. The 
reddish color of the young twig adds greatly 
to the beauty of the tree, and for planting 
as specimens the red twigged kind is to be 
preferred to the others, but will cost twice 
as much as the common form. 

Throughout the West and on heavy soils 
in the Eastern States, the black walnut 
(Juglans nigra) is most successful as a tree 
giving perfect and appropriate shade. It 
has one great drawback in comparison with 
the others, and that is that it begins to drop 
its leaves by August; but it endures well and 
may be expected to attain a height of 100 
feet under congenial conditions. It is an- 
other tree, however, which must be set out 
when young, which is one of the reasons per- 
haps why we do not see it as often as weshould. 
It is difficult to transplant, and it needs at- 
tenticn too in its early years to prevent the 
formation of a low branching head. It has 
a tendency to fork its main branches. 

In planting shade trees, it is generally the 
wise thing to buy specimens that are not more 
than three inches caliper. It is generally 
wiser, also, to plant a young tree of a maximum 
height of six to eight feet, rather than larger 
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The Norway maple is the best of all maples as a 
street tree, autumn color yellow 


specimens which offer greater difficulties in 
handling, and also expose more surface to 
injury. 

Rest assured of this: That in ten years 
from planting, trees of the sizes named will 
be better specimens than those which are 
three or four sizes larger when set out. The 
object of shade trees is to cause shade, which 
means evenly developed, well-balanced tops. 

The approximate prices for these are: 

Elm, 8 to to ft., $1.00; rock or sugar 
maple, 8 to ro ft., $.75; Norway maple, ro to 
12 ft., $1.00; horse chestnut, 8 to ro ft., $1.50; 
white oak, 6 to 8 ft., $1.50; Carolina poplar, 
12 to 14 ft., $1.25; pin oak, 8 to 10 ft., $2.00; 
American plane tree, 8 to 10 ft., $1.00; 
Oriental plane tree; xe to: 12) fiepueyse 
tulip tree, 8 to ro ft., $1.50; European linden, 
8 to ro ft., $1.50; black walnut, 8 to zo ft., 
$2.50. 


The European linden is preferred for a rapid g-ow- 
ing, upright tree despite insect and fungous di eases 


Did It Really Pay a Profit P—By Addison P. Foster, %% 


A NEW METHOD OF FARM BOOKKEEPING THAT TELLS EXACTZLY 


Biss, 


PROFIT ON ANY CROP; SOMETHING THAT TOO MANY MERELY GUESS AT 


hy ERY few farmers or gardeners really 
know what was the actual expense 
of raising a given crop. One of the most 
important and yet one of the most difficult 
things to do in the line of farm-bookkeeping 
is to make such an accounting of the crops 
as to show whether or not they have been 
raised at a profit. The two accompanying 
“loose leaf” forms have proved compara- 
tively easy to fill out and furnish reasonably 
accurate information on the profit or loss 
of crops. Everything that is complex or 
unnecessary is avoided, such as charges for 
interest on the value of land, for the appre- 
ciation of land, or for the use of tools. 

The first table, entitled “Labor Record 
of Oat Crop,” is easily prepared from a sheet 
of quadrille paper. Such paper should first 
be ruled with red ink on the top to obtain 
places to write in the months and days when 
the work on the crop was done. Two perpen- 
dicular red linés should be added, one on 
the left hand side to separate the headings 
of the horizontal lines from the rest of the 
page, the other on the extreme right of the 
page to mark a place for the footings. The 
other red lines should be drawn subsequently 
as the record of each month is finished. As 
the work on the field goes on, ascertain the 
number of hours spent in plowing, harrowing, 
fertilizing, etc., and record them each day. 
This done, the number of hours spent in 
different forms of work on the crop is footed 
up and thus accurately known. The cost 
can then be readily calculated. 

In case a machine is hired to do a certain 
piece of work, such as drilling or reaping, 
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A page from the ledger which shows that the net profit was less than fifty cents an acre! 
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Keeping track of the labor cost. 
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The time is entered in hours on the sheet and later on the other form 


the cash value is recorded. 


the sum paid for it appears by itself in the 
second table and so should not be entered 
in the first table as labor. 

The second table, entitled “Oat Crop,” 
is designed to receive an account of every 
sum of money paid out in securing the crop. 
Such items as fertilizers, seed, the cost of 
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Did it really pay? 


hiring machines for drilling, reaping, thresh- 
ing and pressing, are all taken from the farm 
account. The items involving the cost of 
labor came from the first table. In this second 
table, however, are indicated with care the 
fact whether a horse or a team of horses 
was used in the work. A man’s labor in 
this section ordinarily costs $1.50 a day or 
15 cents an hour. The cost per hour of a 
pair of horses depends, of course, on whether 
they are hired for the occasion or are your 
own. In the former case the usual charge 
in these parts is forty cents an hour for a man 
and two horses. This means twenty-five 
cents for the horses. But I can keep my 
horses for far less than this. Hereabouts 
oats on an average are fifty cents a bushel 
and fair hay $12 a ton. A horse eats about 
nine pounds of oats and from twenty to 
twenty-five pounds of hay a day. This 
means for two horses 205 bushels of cats and 
nine tons of hay a year, or $123 for the first 
item and $108 for the second. Add to this 
$20 for shoeing and sundries and $40 a year 
to cover the cost of the labor spent in the care 
of the horses. All this averages eighty cents 
a day ocr eight cents an hour as the cost of 
keeping two horses. Where the letters 
“HH” occur in the table this means that 
two horses were used in connection with one 
man’s work, increasing the cost from fifteen 
cents to twenty-three cents an hour. 

It is my policy not to own expensive ma- 
chines which can be used only one or two 
days in the year and which get out of order 
easily. 
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Four Plans for a 75x100 ft. Plot—By F. C. Leible, 


THE FOURTH OF A SERIES OF ARTICLES BY AN EXPERIENCED LANDSCAPE GARDENER ON THE “CHEAPEST GARDENS 
FOR THE SMALLEST LOTS,” EACH OF WHICH GIVES FOUR SOLUTIONS COSTING $25, $50, $75 AND $100 RESPECTIVELY 
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- Dwarf pear, Angouleme (6) 


Dwarf pear, Clapp (6) 


Dwarf pear, Bartlett (4) 
. Peach, Champion (4) ) ¢ 
. Strawberry, Brandywine (so) Fragaria Indica, var. 
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Pyrus communis, var. 
Pyrus communis, var. 
Pyrus communis, var. 
Prunus Persica, var. 


. Norway Maple (3) 
. Rugosa roses (6) 


Common barberry (2) 
Japan barberry (2) 


. Blue spirea (2) 
. Allspice bush (3) 
. Weigela (3) 

. Pearl bush (3) 

. Golden bell (6) 


Lilac (3) 
Hardy hydrangea (6) 


Plan 2. 


6. 
fe 


8. 


European linden (3) 
Dwarf privet (6) 


Tartarian honeysuckle (x) 


Plan 1. A utility garden for fruit and vegetables costing $25 
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Acer plantanoides 

Rosa rugosa 

Berberis vulgaris 

Berberis Thunbergii 

Caryopteris Mastacanthus 

Calycanthus floridus 

Diervilla florida 

Exochorda grandiflora 

Forsythia suspensa, var. For- 
lunei 

Syringa vulgaris 

Hydrangea paniculata, var. 
grandiflora 
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12. Red osier dogwood (2) 
13. Reeves’ spirea (3) 


A garden of vegetables, flowers and shrubs. 


. Waterer’s spirea (x) 


. Farquhar rose (4) 

. Crimson Rambler rose (4) 
. Dorothy Perkins rose (2) 
18. Hemlock (2) 

. California privet (195) 

. Currants (13) $1.95 extra 
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VEGETABLES 


Tilia Europea 

Ligustrum Ibota, var. Rege- 
liana 

Lonicera Tartarica 


Cornus alba 

Stirea Cantoniensis (S. 
Reevesiana) 

Spirea Bumalda var. A - 
thony W aterer 

Rosa multiflora, var. 

Rosa multiflora, var. 

Rosa multiflora, var. 

Tsuga Canadensis 

Ligustrum ovalifolium 

Ribes rubrum 


The permanent planting costs $£0 


New 
York 


Ee February I showed what could be done 

with the smallest and most desperate 
of all typical city lots—the plain 25 x roo ft., 
which is the disgraceful unit in New York 
City. In July, I took two of these units, 
viz. a space 50 X 100 ft. Let me now take 
three of these units (a space of 75 X 100 ft.), 
as hundreds of suburbanites do, who want 
to own their homes, but cannot afford to 
spend mcre than $6,ooo for house and lot; 
yet must live within an hour of a great city; 
and are determined to have as much of coun- 
try life as is possible. 

This is about the minimum space for 
enjoying the type of living above sketched 
and, unhappily, land is so high within the 
“hour dead line” that it is hard to get a 
lot of this size and build a suitable eight- 
room house for less than $8,000. 


I. A UTILITY GARDEN FOR $25 


A hard-headed, “ practical’? person who 
wants fruits, eggs and vegetables might find 
this plan appropriate for a country village, 
but it would not fit the suburbs of a great 
city, because the boys would never let the 
fruit ripen. 

This plan, of course, makes no pretensions 
to landscape gardening, and if a man wants 
to be as severely practical as this, it is a ques- 
tion whether he should not have a high 
hedge in front of his place. 

The space is too small for full-sized fruit 
trees, but the dwarfs will be very satisfactory. 
The varieties have been selected with an 
eye to canning. The peaches are placed 
in the poultry yard where they will provide 
shade for the chickens and where the chickens 
will have a chance to pick up the curculios. 
The dots in the chicken yard are sunflowers. 


2. A TRIPLE GARDEN FOR $50 


This plan provides a miniature landscape 
garden in the front yard, an old-fashioned 
garden back of that and a vegetable garden 
in the rear. 

All the hedging material which encloses 
the vegetable garden and drying yard is 
included in the $50, and also the hemlock 
hedge which will eventually shut off the 
flower garden from the street and make a 
pretty background for the flowers. How- 
ever, you must be content with small plants 
to start with. Meanwhile, the garden will 
be partly hidden by the informal masses 
of shrubbery marked 9, ro and 11. 

The main feature of the old-fashioned 
flower garden is the five rose arches, one of 
which marks the entrance from the vegetable 
garden. For five dollars more you can get 
enough seeds to fill the garden with annuals 
the first year and perennials the second. 


3. SHRUBBERY AND WATER GARDEN, $75 


A man usually likes to have his place look 
well, but he doesn’t want to be bothered with 
the details. A woman wants a chance ta 
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care for a few flowers. 
for both. 

The shrubbery is arranged to give a succes- 
sion of flowers, berries and brightly colored 
bark, so that it will be presentable the year 
round with a minimum of effort. 

The floral feature here suggested is a com- 
plete collection of hardy water-lilies and 
lotus. The basin is about 12 Xx 24 ft. The 
cost of water-lilies is included but not the 
basin. A good concrete basin of this size 
will not cost more than $100 unless unusual 
difficulties in construction are met with. 

This would make a delightful hobby. It 
appeals to the collecting instinct, because you 
could have all the hardy water-lilies costing 
less than $3 each. 

If you cannot afford a water garden, you 
could have a formal garden in this secluded 
corner, as the shrubbery is arranged to hide 
such a feature. 

The detailed list of nymphzas and nelum- 
bos to be used in planting are as follows— 
The figures refer to the locations and the 
words indicate the number of plants allowed: 


This plan provides 


Nymphea: 1, one tetragona, var. helvola; 2, two Mar- 
liacea var. chromatella; 3, one odorata, var. sulphurea 
grandiflora; 4, one tetragona; 5, one tuberosa, var. Richard- 
sonii; 6, one Marliacea, var. albida; 7, one alba, var. 
candidissima; 8, one Laydekeri, var. rosea;g, one Luciana; 
Io, one Marliacea, var. carnea 11, one Marliacea, var. 
flammea; 12, one William Falconer; 13, one James Brydon; 
14, one Andreana; 15, two William Doogue. 

Nelumbo: 16, three alba grandiflora; 17, three lutea; 18, 
one rosea plena; 19, one Shiroman; 20, two sneciosum. 


4. PERENNIALS AND IRISES, $100 


This plan is only for a flower lover, who 
wants to live an hour outdoors every day, 
and who wants to make a specialty of some 
wonderfully varied flower such as phlox or 
peony. The hobby here suggested is the 
Iris, which is rightly called the “poor man’s 
orchid.” This is not an absolutely complete 
collection, for there is no such thing, but 
it provides for more species than you can 
buy anywhere in this country. There will 
be irises in bloom from February to Novem- 
ber, and they will present an extraordinary 
variety of color combinations. 

The irises that like wet feet are to be 
crowded round a little basin in the back- 
yard where the birds may drink, and space 
is provided for a coldframe where a man 
may grow those gorgeous irises which have 
to be protected from rain in the summer time 
when their roots should be baking in the 
hot sunshine. A hedge is indicated as 
desirable, but the cost is not included. The 
following named varieties are suggested. 


Bearded iris: 1, six Purple King; 2, three Mme. Cher- 
eau; 3, six Mrs. G. Darwin; 4, three Mr. Gladstone; 5, six 
Leonidas; 6, six Herodotus; 7, six Gracchus; 8, six Princess 
of Wales; 9, six Billotti; 10, six Ciengealti; 11, three 
Cypriana; 12, three flavescens; 13, six Florentina; 14, six 
lurida; 15, six sambucina; 16, three Aladdin; 17, three Bal- 
ceng; 18, three Benacensis; 19, three biflora purpurea; 20, 
three Chameziris; 21, three Fieberi; 22, three gracilis; 23, 
three lutescens; 24, three Nellie; 25, three nudicaulis pur- 
purea; 26, three Obliensis; 27, three Peter Barr; 28, three, 
Princess Ida; 29, three pumila; 30, three virescens. 

Beardless iris: 31, three aurea; 32, three Laucheana; 
33, twenty-five cristata; 34, three Delavayi; 35, three ensata; 
36, three graminea; 37, three fulva; 38, three foetidissima; 
39, three Guldenstcedtiana (lutescens); 40, three humilis; 
41, three Japonica; 42, three longipetala; 43, three Milesii; 
44, three Missouriensis; 45, three Monnieru; 46, three 
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Monspur; 47, three orientalis; 48, three Ruthenica; 49, 
three Sibirica; 50 three spuria; 51, three Balkana; 52, 
three plicata; 53, three petosa; 54, three Swertu; 55, three 
alata (scorpioides). For wet places: 56, seven alba purpurea; 
57, seven Pseudacorus; 58, six versicolor. On rocks: 59, 
twelve tectorum; 60, twelve unguicularis. 

Japan iris; 61, three Alex. von Humbcldt; 62, three 
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Ikkin; 63, three Keiko; 64, three Kojima; 65, six Minamota; 
66, five Mori; 67, six Ozaka; 68, three Shizanka; 69, three 
Taiko; 70, four Mrs. C. T. Saxton; 71, five Senator Lexow; 
72, five Appollon. 

Oncocyclus iris; 73, eight atropurpurea; 74, eight Bis- 
marckiana; 75, eight Iberica; 76, six Marie; 77, eight Sarii; 
78, seven Susiana; 79, twelve tuberosa. 


. Water-lilies 
. Lotus 
21. Bamboo 


Nymphea, in variety 
Nelumbo nucifera 
Arundinaria Japonica (Bambusa 
Metake) 
Miscanthus Sinensis 
Ptelea trifoliata 
Rhodotypus kerrioides 
Styrax Japonica 
Philadel phus coronarius 
Hibiscus Syriacus 
Diervilla florida 
Forsythia suspensa 
Syringa Japonica 
Deutzia Lemoinei 


22. Eulalia (1) 

23. Hop tree (4) 

24. White kerria (6) 
25. Storax (3) 

26. Mock orange (4) 
27. Rose of Sharon (4) 
28. Weizela (3) 

29. Golden bell (6) 
30. Japan lilac (3) 

31. Deutzia (3) 


Plan 3. A hardy water-lily garden surrounded with shrubbery. 


32. Snowball (6) Viburnum plicatum, var. tomentosum 

33. Black haw (s) Viburnum prunijolium 

34. Siberian dogwood (7) Cornus alba 

35. Bush honeysuckle (4) Lonicera Morrowi 

36. Snowberry (s) Symphoricarpos racemosus 

37. Mock orange (3) Philadelphus grandiflorus 

38. White fringe (3) Chionanthus Virginica 

39. Bladder senna (5s) Colutea arborescens 

40. Pearl bush (1) Exochorda grandiflora 

41. Japan quince (3) Cydonia Japonica 

42. Waterer’s spirea (3) Spirea Bumalda,_ var. 
W aterer 

43. American linden (4) Tilia Americana 

44. Sweet pepper bush (4) Clethra alnifolia 


The expense being only $75 


Anthony 
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. Bearded iris 

. Beardless iris 

. Japanese iris 

. Oncocyclus iris 

. California privet (100) 
80. Lilac (3) Syringa vulgaris 
81. Red osier dogwood (3) Cornus sanguinea 
82. Tartarian honeysuckle (3) Lonicera Tartarica 


Plan 4. A collector’s garden. 
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Viburnum plicatum 

Aralia pentaphylla 

Philadel phus coronarius 

Cercis Japonica 

Berberis Thunbergit 

Fraxinus Americana 

Miscanthus Sinensis, vat. 
gracillimus 


83. Snowball (3) 
84. Aralia (6) 

5. Mock orange (3) 
86. Red bud (s) 
87. Japan barberry (6) 
88. American ash (3) 
89. Eulalia (5) 


A big collection of iris like this may be had for only $100 


Autumn-Blooming Crocuses and Their Allies—By Wilhelm Miller, 3% 


HOW TO GLORIFY OUR LAWNS FROM SEPTEMBER TO THANKSGIVING—A CHEAP AND EASY WAY TO HAVE 
FLOWERS OUTDOORS AFTER FROST HAS DEVASTATED THE LANDSCAPE — ACTION NECESSARY IN AUGUST 


iY ALL parts of the country last fall, 
the autumn-blooming crocuses excited 
admiration and delight. None of us expects 
to see any flowers (other than chrysanthe- 
mums) out of doors in November amid a 
desolate landscape. Yet you can have 
dozens of them springing up in your lawn, 
which makes an exquisite setting for these 
otherwise naked flowers.* It amazes beginners 
that these bulbs should bloom within three 
or four weeks after planting. 

That we can enjoy them every day for two 
months after a killing frost seems too good 
to be true. And when you consider that all 
this can be accomplished at a cost of two 
cents a bulb (if bought in quantity), there 
is really nothing to be done but to try a few, 
for even if the bulbs never bloom a second 
season, you will reap abundant reward this 
very autumn. 

These statements may sound extravagant, 
but they are already supported by a con- 
siderable number of readers of THE GARDEN 
MAGAZINE. 

Last fall, an enterprising seedsman who 
wished to introduce these bulbs on a great 
scale asked THE GARDEN MaGaziINE to 
supply names of leading amateurs in all 
parts of the country, to whom he might send 
these crocuses for trial. He was given the 
addresses of the members of “The Investi- 
gators’ Club” (a body of skilled amateurs 
who make conscientious reports on new 
things), and, in spite of unfavorable con- 
ditions, the results have been very gratifying 
indeed. 

Probably the oniy reason why these bulbs 
are not immensely popular is that they have 
to be secured at an unusual time. They 
must be ordered in August and planted then 
or in early September. Otherwise they 
may bloom in the paper bags while in transit. 
The members of “The Investigators’ Club” 
did not receive their bulbs until the eighth 
of October, by which time Crocus speciosus 
had made a growth of an inch or two, while 
Crocus zonatus was in full bud. ‘Theoret- 
ically this ought to be a disadvantage. One 
would naturally suppose that such bulbs 
could not make enough root growth during 
the fall to enable them to survive the winter, 
yet my own plants were growing lustily 
the next spring when I reluctantly moved 
away from them. Practically the only 
disappointment was that I could not see 
the tips of the new growth emerge from the 
ground, and this was more than offset by 
the peculiar sensation of having a bulb 
bloom in less than a week after planting! 
I never heard of anything so “quick on the 

*1 may be quite wrong in urging that bulbs should be 
scattered in the lawn. My friend, Mr. Leonard Barron, assures 
me thatIl am. He says they should be planted on the edge of 
shrubbery ; that the only thing you want in a lawn isgrass; that 
flowers destroy the unity ot a greensward; and, that the lawn 
is a part of the ‘“‘dressed” garden, while the naturalizing of 
bulbs is for the wild garden or park. I confess that lam a 


barbarian and a mere lover of color, but I can’t help liking 
crocuses scattered in the lawn! 


trigger” except the Texas rain lilies (Zephyr- 
anthes) which bloom in three days after a 
rain! 

I was surprised to learn how many species 
of crocus are offered in Europe that we never 
hear of in America. An Irish bulb: grower 
offers thirty-five kinds of autumn-blooming 
crocuses, twenty-one winter bloomers and 
twenty-five spring-blooming species, to say 
nothing of the common Dutch or garden 
crocuses. Outdoor winter flowers of any 
kind are essentially a gamble, but the autumn- 
blooming crocuses are thoroughly satisfactory, 
and on looking up the literature of the sub- 
ject I find that three of the four species dis- 
tributed last fall are undoubtedly the best 
of the thirty-five autumn-blooming crocuses 
for general cultivation. 

A fair test of the relative merits of various 
bulbs for general cultivation is to see which 
species have been offered by the thousand 
for a considerable period by the majority 
of the European catalogues. These are, 
as a rule, the cheapest, longest-lived and 
most satisfactory, to the general public, 
whereas the high-priced things that are 
offered irregularly may be technically superior 
and therefore of great interest to fanciers, 
but they are slow to propagate, subject to 
disease or have some “kink” in their 
cultivation. 

The only species of autumn-blooming 
crocus that stand this test are Crocus zonatus, 
speciosus and sativus, which could be had 
in this country last fall for $15 and $20 a 
thousand. This may seem a very large 
sum, but it is really rather small when you 
take a comparative viewpoint. It is not a 
cent more than you would pay for new 
varieties of spring crocuses, such as Dorothy, 
Golden Yellow, and Distinction. True, you 
can get mixed spring-blooming crocuses 
(the cheapest of all bulbs) as low as $2.50 
a thousand, but how much more wonderful 
it is to have flowers in November! You can 
cause your friends more surprise and delight 
with a dozen autumn-blooming crocuses 
for thirty cents than if you spent ten times 
that sum on spring-blooming crocuses! 

The earliest of these autumn-blooming 
crocuses is C. zonatus, so called from the 
orange zone inside the flower which is its 
distinctive feature. It might be called the 
orange-zoned crocus. It is a _ rosy-lilac 
flower with purple veins, just like any spring 
crocus. It is sure to flower in October. 

The next to bloom is the saffron crocus, 
C. sativus. “Sativus” means cultivated, 
referring to the fact that the corm is grown 
for medicinal use and also the gorgeous 
orange anthers are used to make saffron 
dye. 
cultivation, yet most people have never 
seen it. It is a bright lilac flower, not blue 
as the catalogues often state. (I do not 
believe there is any true blue in the genus.) 
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This is one of the oldest flowers in ~ 


This species blooms from the middle of 
October to the middle of November. It 
did not behave as well as the others last fall- 
It is probably the commonest and certainly 
the cheapest. 

The most reliable bloomer for later fall 
is Crocus speciosus which ought to have a 
distinctive English name. I therefore pro- 
pose to call it the “Thanksgiving crocus.” 
This also the catalogues call “bright blue,” 
but it is lilac, veined with purple. I had a 
brave show of these all through November. 
One day toward Thanksgiving I counted 
forty-two blossoms in my lawn—the product 
of a dozen bulbs. Yet anything I plant 
usually dies! All I did was to pound a dozen 
holes in the turf with a hammer and a pointed 
piece of iron, plant the corms and cover them 
with fine soil. The whole job took perhaps 
fifteen minutes and the cost of the bulbs 
was thirty cents. 

Crocuses always look much prettier in the 
lawn than in the garden because they have 
no foliage of their own when their blossoms 
first appear. If they come out of the bare 
earth they do not have a beautiful back- 
ground. In the grass they look like wild 
flowers. There is no question that these 
autumn crocuses are hardy, but I do not 
believe they will increase. The seedsmen 
say they will and that you can cut the crocus 
leaves with a lawn mower in spring without 
harming the bulbs. Personally, I shall be 
satisfied if they bloom only once and I 
intend to buy them every year I live. 

A thousand crocuses makes such a splendid 
sight that after seeing it you will never be 
content with less. It is not too many for 
an ordinary city or suburban yard, because 
you can put them four inches apart in the 
lawn wherever you want a mass effect. (Be 
careful not to put them in straight lines, and 
scatter them more and more loosely as you 
go away from the places where they are 
massed.) 

But if you cannot afford $15 for 1,000 
bulbs then buy 250 bulbs for $3.75. This 
is the smallest quantity which dealers will 
usually sell at the thousand rate. If you 
bought 250 at the hundred rate they would 
cost you $4.50. Thus you save 17 per cent. 

This illustrates an important principle 
of economy. Buy the minimum quantity 
at which you can get the minimum rate. 
Another example that may come nearer home 
is this. Fifty crocuses at the rate per dozen 
would cost you $1.20. The same number 
at the rate per hundred will cost you only 
$1—another saving of 17 per cent. 

Another way you can save money, while 
still attaining your goal of 1,000 crocuses, is 
to buy roo and propagate them yourself. 
This means a three years’ wait, during which 
you cannot have them in your lawn, though 
you can enjoy them in your garden. You will 
have to raise them from seed, which takes 
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three years. There isa curious feature about 
it. Seeds are often produced freely but we 
rarely, if ever, notice them because they are 
formed at the surface of the ground. These 
seeds germinate readily in the spring while 
fresh. Sow them in seed pans that have 
been exposed to freezing before the natural 
germinating time. 

Another important point—examine the 
corms carefully as soon as you receive them 
and reject all bruised, imperfect, diseased, 
weak or doubtful ones, as they are suscep- 
tible to disease. Every July, dig up the 
corms and examine them in the same way, 
until they show by the perfection of the new 
bulbs that all are healthy and happy. Then 
you can let them stay in the garden as long 
as you choose, but in four or five years they 
will come too near the surface or crowd so 
much as to deteriorate: 

If you punch a lot of holes in your lawn 
and fill them with earth, you will make it 
look unsightly for a fortnight or so. To 
avoid this use a dibble, by means of which 
you can pierce the sod, bend it aside, plant 
your bulb and then let the sod come back into 
place. A stamp of the foot will conceal the 
cut, and there will be no little spots of earth 
visible. Of course, you must choose your 
time. Wait till the fall rains have made 
the earth soft. Aching knees and soiled 
clothes can be avoided by sitting on a box 
or stool about a foot high. 

People who plant a thousand or more at a 
time sometimes use a crowbar, or get an 
English bulb planter, which costs about 
$4.50. This is much used in naturalizing 
daffodils, and a few American seedsmen 
and implement dealers keep it. It lifts a 
neat core of sod and replaces it with another 
of the same size. 

Five species beside those named above 
are supposed to bloom from October to 
December. These are Crocus cancellatus, 
Cilicicus, Damascenus, hermoneus and longi- 
florus (or odorus). ‘These are the only ones 
I know of that are offered cheaply by the 
thousand. By the time this article is 
published, the Readers’ Service Department 
will probably know whether other kinds 
can be secured in America. 

I am sorry to say that there is no reliable 
yellow autumn-blooming crocus, but there 
is a fair equivalent of it in Sternbergia lutea. 
If you were to examine a good colored plate 
‘of this you could not tell it from a crocus. 
However, it belongs to the amaryilis family 
instead of the iris family, has six stamens 
instead of three, a true bulb instead of 
a corm, and the leaves appear at the same 
time as the flowers. First-class bulbs some- 
times measure an inch and a half in diameter 
and produce four flowers. Such bulbs should 
be planted six inches deep, whereas two or 
three is enough for crocuses. They cost 
about $12 a thousand. The flower is said 
to be easily spoiled by heavy frosts in late 
autumn and the bulb is said to prefer a 
limestone soil. Mr. J. N. Gerard advises 
a rather heavy soil and dry, sunny position 
where the bulbs will have a chance to ripen 
thoroughly. 

The plant which everybody calls “autumn 
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crocus”’ is Colchicum autumnale, a lovely 
old garden favorite which has larger and 
earlier flowers than any of the true autumn 
crocuses. The blossoms are often four 
inches across, while two inches might be a 
fair average for crocuses. ‘These colchicums 
glorify many an old garden in the month of 
September, particularly the famous ones of 
Salem, Mass., where I have seen thousands 
of them that have multiplied undisturbed 
for years. 

Doubtless the main reason why Colchicum 
autumnale is commoner than the autumn 
crocuses is that it blooms early enough to 
escape being spoiled by heavy frosts. On 
the other hand, it is not as suitable for 
naturalizing in lawns, because lawns have 
to be mowed in September. It is commonly 
grown as an edging plant in gardens, but 
I do not know of any reason why it could 
not be naturalized with charming effect in 
orchards, meadows, on steep banks or 
wherever the grass is not cut except at haying 
time. I have never seen colchicums quoted 
by the thousand. They cost about $3.50 
a hundred. 
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I would strongly urge every reader of THE 
GARDEN MacazInE who has a shrubbery 
border to plant a hundred colchicums this 
fall among his shrubs, planting them here 
and there in groups of a dozen or so. If 
you do this in late August you will be aston- 
ished and delighted to see these flowers 
coming out of the bare earth by the middle 
of September at a time when no ordinary 
shrubs are in bloom. But since the flowers 
have no foliage of their own at this time, the 
most refined way is to cover these bulbs 
with a carpet of moss pink (Phlox subulata) 
or any other shallow-rooted perennial plant 
that blossoms at a different season. Thus 
you will get three crops of flowers from every 
sixteen square feet of ground—your shrub, 
your phlox and your colchicums; and the 
ground is covered with greenery all the 
season between the flowering times. 

More colchicums are offered this fall than 
ever before in America. There are about 


a dozen species and varieties worth trying, 
and THE GARDEN MAGazinE hopes to give 
a full account of them next fall from Amer- 
ican experience. 


These are spring crocuses, but this is exactly the effect you can get from September to Thanksgiving by 
scattering a thousand bulbs of autumn crocuses in your lawn in August 
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FARM AND GARDEN NEWS 


| pete latter part of September will witness 

a most remarkable aggregation of conven- 
tions at Jamestown, Va. The opportunity 
afforded by the Jamestown Exhibition has 
been seized by the executive bodies of the 
many national organizations to hold their 
annual conventions during the period of its 
running. It has been figured out that by 
far the great majority of us will visit the ex- 
hibition anyhow, and that if the society in 
which we are most interested is also holding 
its annual gathering at the same time, we 
should be able to kill two birds with one 
stone. This thought having occurred to 
several, the result has been that arrange- 
ments are concluded for the coincidence of 
several conventions during the last week of 
September, with the result that we shall be 
able to kill not only two, but four or five 
birds with one stone. Only, how the indi- 
vidual will be able to attend simultaneously 
conventions of more than one society 1s some- 
what of a puzzle. 


° 
oO 


The gathering which dominates in its 
importance is that of the Biennial Session 
of the American Pomological Society fixed 
for September 24th, 25th and 26th. This 
organization embraces in its membership 
the leading fruit growers, orchardists and 
scientific horticulturists of the country. 
The valuable service rendered to commercial 
horticulturists in its old-fashioned aspects, 
that is, fruit production, has been untold. Of 
recent years the program of the various 
sessions has shown a very curious tendency 
to drift away from what might be generally 
regarded as the strict subject of the Society’s 
interest and tends towards intricate prob- 
lems of horticultural research. In other 
words, it has become more scientific. 

oO 

The Society of Horticultural Science 
announces its fifth annual meeting for the 
same days as those of the thirty-first bi- 
ennial meeting of the Pomological Society, 
and the membership of this society is formed 
exclusively of scientific investigators and 
workers in horticulture, and is much more 
specialized than that of its older sister from 
which it is an off-shoot. At this year’s ses- 
sion, the single topic of plant breeding will 
be discussed. 

ce 

The National Nut Growers’ Association 
having its headquarters at Poulan, Ga., has 
also fallen into line and announces its session 
as continuous from the Pomological Society. 
It will meet on September 26th to 28th. 
This little society is really exercising a very 
marked influence in Southern States, and has 
been very effective in the rapid develop- 
ment of the nut-growing industry, especially 
in pecan nut-growing regions. Nut trees 
should appeal very strongly to the farmer 
in almost any part of the country. The trees 
are multi-valuable; not only is their annual 
crop worth while, but the trees themselves 
have a timber value, and the hickory, walnut 
and chestnut, from this latter point alone, 
should be well worth planting by the farmer. 
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The National Council of Horticulture, 
which was organized as an off-shoot of the 
Society of American Florists for the direct 
purpose of stimulating public interest in 
horticultural matters of any sort, will also 
meet during the horticultural convention week 
at Jamestown (September 23d and 24th). 
This body was organized for the purpose of 
stimulating horticultural interest through the 
public press and by means of other organ- 
ized agencies. It cannot be doubted but 
that its work has been productive of real 
good during the couple of years it has 
been in operation. 

a 

Beginning September 30th and on the 
first two days of the following month, an 
international convention on the important 
subject of Plant Hardiness and Acclimatiza- 
tion will be held in New York, under the 
auspices of the Horticultural Society of New 
York. This meeting is planned along lines 
similar to those of the very successful Second 
International Plant Breeding Conference in 
1902, organized by the same Society. It 
gave a great stimulus to serious study of 
plant breeding in this country, resulting 
ultimately in the formation of the American 
Breeders’ Association, which also includes 
the study of farm animals. 

This last body, by the by, has announced 
its next convention at Washington, D. C., on 
January 28th to zoth, 1908, simultaneously 
with the meeting of the American Carnation 
Society which has been advanced on purpose 
to accommodate the national organization. 

as 

The Fifteenth National Irrigation Congress 
which meets in Sacramento, Cal., September 
2d to 7th, is a gathering which will attract 
a great deal of attention throughout the 
Western half of the continent, the purposes 
which it serves being to draw attention not 
only to the necessity of irrigation, but to the 
methods of redeeming vast tracts of unwatered 
land that exist in the Western States, a 
matter of much more than local importance. 
It has a bearing of the greatest economical 
importance to the nation at large. The four 
prime objects of the congress in the official 
statement are to “save the forests, store the 
floods, reclaim the deserts and make homes 
on the land.” Surely a sufficiently gigantic 
undertaking for any congress. 


Study nasturtiums now! The time has 
come for intelligent flower lovers to: stop 
planting mixed nasturtiums and study the 
named varieties, for the nasturtium is the 
“coming flower” among annuals and is being 
bred to as high a pitch of perfection as the 
sweet pea. It is the most easily grown of 
all desirable annuals; gives most for the time 


and money expended; is excellent for cutting; 


has no color discords as yet; blooms longer 
from a single sowing than any other flower, 
viz., from July to September; and is excellent 
for salads, capers and pickles. Visit a good 
collection now and note which you like best 
among the 28 named varieties of Tom Thumb, 
24 Lobbianum, 25 Tall or Majus, 3 Lilliput, 
3 Dwarf Ivy-leaved, 5 Tall Ivy-leaved and 
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3 Marbled. The cool nights of September 
bring out the largest flowers of nasturtiums 
when most gardens begin to fail. 


as 


The pecan to which the city market has 
become accustomed is an article of really 
very poor quality when compared with some 
of the more recent introductions, which are 
larger, thinner shelled, better flavored and in 
every way superior. Especially in the Southern 
States, the gardener and farmer should look 
into the merits of these newer varieties and 
see whether it would not pay him to con- 
vert a grove by grafting it over into the 
newer kinds. 


as 


The ginseng boom of a few years ago 
seems to be gradually coming down to 
a more reasonable level. It is a good thing 
for the average cultivator to keep away from. 
The only money that has ever been made 
from ginseng, except in one or two very 
special exceptions, has been made by 
people who sold plants and roots to 
others who wanted to try their luck in grow- 
ing it. A recent consular report shows that 
American clarified ginseng to the value of 
$14,673 was imported into one Chinese 
port by way of Hong Kong last year. This 
is three times the value of the previous year. 
The ruling price was a little less than six 
dollars for one and one-third pounds. There 
is very good reason to believe that a great 
deal of this, though American-named gin- 
seng, had never seen this country. This 
peculiar fact about ginseng should always 
be borne in mind—that the more perfectly 
cultivated the article is, the lower its price 
in the fancy markets of the East. 

a 

The Geneva, N. Y., Experiment Station 
has been conducting some experiments into 
the use of the various miscible, or water-solu- 
ble oils that are offered as remedies for scale. 
The ease with which these preparations are 
used makes a strong appeal to many garden- 
ers, and it is a fact that even though they 
may cost a little bit more than some of the 
other more cumbersomely prepared articles, 
the money value cuts no figure whatever. 
Convenience is always worth a great deal 
of money to most of us. The effect of these 
preparations as reported was variable, and the 
bulletin concludes that ordinarily not enough 
scale was destroyed by the oils when used at 
the rate of one to twenty-five parts of water 
as recommended by most of the manu- 
facturers to warrant theiruse. On the other 
hand, we know that such orchardists as 
George T. Powell have used these oils at the 
rate of fifteen to one, and have reported them 
as thoroughly desirable. Many of the public 
parks and some botanical gardens have used 
them in this ratio and also report them all 
thoroughly satisfactory. Lime-salt-sulphur 
may be an ideal preparation to kill the 
scale, but it is certainly the most trouble- 
some of any spray to date, and where these 
miscible oils can reasonably be used, they 
are certainly worth a trial. In private gar- 
dens and on country estates, the oil is dis- 
tinctly advantageous. 
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A Bad Poultry Disease 


(GEREN pox among poultry appears 
in theform of eruptions on the comb 
or wattles which are usually yellowish or 
brownish in color, but sometimes the crusts 
scale off, and the exposed surface becomes 
dark in color. These soon spread into large 
sores, attack the eyes, causing them to 


swell and discharge matter, after which the . 


sight is destroyed. It seldom occurs among 
old birds, but is usually confined to young 
stock in the autumn, and to pigeons. It 
also attacks turkeys, and occasionally geese. 
Chicken pox is more common in warm than 
in cold climates, but cold, damp, windy 
weather is most favorable for its dissemina- 
tion. Filthy and damp quarters also help 
to spread and intensify the disease. These 
eruptions usually occur on the head, though 
sometimes on the under side of the wings, 
and rarely on other parts of the body. 
When the eyeballs become infected the birds 
die from starvation because they cannot see 
to eat. The disease is contagious, so affected 
birds must be isolated. All quarters where 
the disease has appeared must be thoroughly 
disinfected. All feed troughs, water vessels, 
etc., must be included in the disinfection. 
Carbolic acid in hot white-wash is excellent, 
or any of the commercial disinfectants. 
Make the quarters dry, warm and clean, 
and keep them so. Give the birds plenty of 
vegetable food, i. e., clover, clean, sound 
grain, and but little meat. 

The treatment is simple. As good an 
application to the affected spots as any is 
carbolated vaseline. Probably any carbolic 
ointment would be effective. Sulphur oint- 
ment is sometimes used. If the eyes have 
become very badly affected, the bird might 
better be destroyed. The disease may gener- 
ally be localized, and thus easily controlled. 
Unless too long neglected, the disease seldom 
proves fatal. 


New Jersey. F. H. VALENTINE. 


Protection from Thieves 


NEN fowls and some pigeons have been 

stolen in our neighborhood. Similar 
reports come from various parts of the coun- 
try. These thieves generally do a wholesale 
business, often leaving not a single bird. 
They are evidently in it for market purposes, 
and dispose of the booty at once. Often 
confederates in the gang do the marketing. 
They are seldom caught—more the pity—and 
their plunder is seldom recovered, being dif- 
ficult to identify, even though found. Preven- 
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tion seems the only remedy. Burglar alarms 
on the houses have proved very effective, and 
are not very costly to install. Dogs are some- 
times a protection, though not always to be 
depended upon. A large lamp kept burning 
outside is a protection. In a long night 
ride across country, I noticed several farms 
with the grounds around the buildings 
lighted up. Thieves are wary of coming 
into the light. Protective associations, such 
as exist in some localities against horse 
stealing, might be extended in their scope so 
as to include protection to poultry. Codper- 
ation among poultrymen ought to solve this 
problem. 


New York. 1B, IB), 18. 


Start Now for Early Bunch 
Onions 


| (Paes knowledge that onions which were 
allowed to go to seed in the late 
summer would self-sow and produce edible 
onions early the following spring, prompted 
me to plant some seed early last September. 
For convenience the seed was put in a row 
between two rows of strawberry plants which 
were set at about the same time. ‘The onions 
grew to be several inches high in the fall, but 
of course, were not large enough to eat. The 
mulch of manure which was put over the 
strawberries extended over the onions as well 
and afforded sufficient protection. The only 
care given before the mulch was applied, 
was to remove all weeds as they grew. 

On the 28th of March, the first warm day 
of spring, the green tips were found to be 
peeping up through their winter covering. 
Three snow storms at intervals up to the 15th 


Welsh onions may be planted in the fall for early 
spring use 


Seed sown September Ist, onions were ready for the 
table early in May 


of April retarded the growth of the onions, 
but did not permanently harm them. They 
were ready to eat early in May three weeks 
before the spring-onion sets. They were 
excellent cut up in potato salad or lettuce, 
or eaten alone. 

The Welsh onion is also excellent early in 
the spring. To have them, one should plant 
the little sets which are produced instead 
of seeds; about the middle of September is 
the best time for planting. A thin covering 
of manure must be given to protect them 
through the winter. The same rule for high 
cultivation and rich soil applies to them as 
to all onions. 

It is very interesting to see these Welsh 
onions growing in a market garden; a half 
acre of them looks like a small jungle. 
Though there are many more market gardens 
in this vicinity (Essex Co., N. J.) without 
them than with them, I am told that they 
may be raised and marketed at a reasonable 
profit. 

New Jersey. LAURA BALCH CARPENTER. 


Plant Rye for Humus 


To THE EpriTor: 

Among the “Important Things to do in 
Late June and July” in the July issue of THE 
GARDEN MacazinE I note the advice of Mr, 
George T. Powell, regarding the sowing of 
crimson clover on that part of the vegetable 
garden not needed for a second crop. Also 
the suggestion of keeping one half of the 
garden in clover each year alternately. 

I have no doubt as to the value of clover 
for nitrogen, for humus and to prevent soil 
washing, but there are very few amateur 
gardeners who have any part of their garden 
to spare at any time in the season so long as 
things can be planted and are growing, and 
it struck me these suggestions were not nearly 
so practical as that given by Mr. E. J. Hol- 
lister, the well-known soil expert: 

“Keep things growing as long as you can 
until frost, and then sow rye thickly over the 
whole plot and your garden spot will be 
green and pretty all winter long. Rye will 
not store nitrogen, but it furnishes humus 
and keeps the soil from washing and leeching. 
The furnishing of humus to a small garden 
is an important matter. Chemical fertilizers 
are easily obtained, but it is not so with 
manures. If rye is turned under deeply in 
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the spring it supplies the needed humus in 
abundance and at the same time greatly 
improves the physical condition of the soil. 
Furthermore, the decay of this vegetable 
matter encourages bacterial growth which 
materially adds to plant growth. 

“It is very questionable if crimson clover 
alone will furnish a garden with all the 
requirements of plant life. No doubt crops 
would be benefited in a degree, but if crimson 
clover were supplemented with chemical 
fertilizers the crops would certainly be more 
bountiful. There is no question on this 
score; else successful market gardeners 
would not add hundreds of dollars to their 
fixed expenses each year for chemical fer- 
tilizers.” 

New Jersey A. C. AUSTIN. 

{Everything depends upon the conditions. 
Where continuous close cropping is necessary, 
we would heartily endorse the rye system. 
It must always be remembered that there is a 
difference between garden practice and field 
practice, and the cultivator must adopt or 
adapt another man’s procedure to suit his 
own conditions. Soils differ, too, in their re- 
quirements in a variety of ways—EDIror.] 


Testing Soil with Litmus Paper 


ye ACID soil often refuses to grow a 
good crop, especially of hay, for in- 
stance, and the only recourse is to counteract 
this sourness. For all-around purposes a 
neutral soil is far the best. To determine 
whether your soil is acid and needs to be 
rectified by an addition of lime, get some 
strips of blue litmus paper from the druggist; 
it costs but a few cents. Now take a fair 
sample of the soil and mix with sufficient 
water to make it the consistency of thin 
mortar. Imbed a strip of the paper in this 
and allow it to remain for half an hour; then 
withdraw carefully and rinse it. If the 
paper has turned a decided pink, it is safe 
to assume that an application of lime will 
be beneficial. 

Several forms of lime are used to correct 
soil acidity. Ground limestone is the slowest 
and mildest form; air-slaked lime comes next 
in respect to these points; stone lime (burned) 
and fresh slaked or hydrated are the quickest 
and strongest in action. 

The common objections to lime do not 
hold on well-manured ground and you are 
safe in applying considerable quantities. 
One to two thousand pounds may be used 
per acre of fresh-slaked lime when _broad- 
casted on plowed ground and well worked 
in with a disc harrow. ‘This must be done at 
least two weeks before any other manure or 
fertilizer is applied, or any seeds sown, 
as it prevents germination. Applyas earlyas 
possible in the spring. 

A common practice in Pennsylvania is to 
distribute stone lime in the fall in small piles, 
covering with soil and spreading in the spring 
when it has slaked. Do not plow lime under 
in a mass; always distribute on the surface 
and harrow in. There is little danger from 
excessive application where there is plenty 
of organic matter in the soil. 

Pennsylvania. F, E. BoNsTEEL. 
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The Southerner’s Reminder 
Te best pansies are those grown from 


seed sown in September. They will 
begin to flower about the middle of October 
and will continue in flower throughout the 
winter if given a light covering of straw in 
the very cold weather; or if planted in boxes, 
they can be taken into the house. The 
newest large-flowered sorts are the best to 
grow, and while the seeds cost a little more 
than those of the old sorts, they will repay 
the extra cost many times with larger, better 
flowers. 

Sow a few nasturtiums for winter house 
plants. Do this outdoors and take the young 
plants into the house when frost threatens. 
Sow now, for late fall flowers, seeds of China 
aster, sweet alyssum, petunia, pansy, Chinese 
pink and candytuft. These will come into 
bloom about the middle of October. If 
seeds of sweet peas are sown early in Sep- 
tember, the plants will come into bloom 
early in November and will continue to 
bloom nearly all winter. The flowers will 
withstand heavy frosts without injury. 

Sow grass seed now! The soil must first 
be made loose and fine before sowing the 
seeds and enriched by an addition of about 
300 pounds of Peruvian guano per acre. 
Sow three to four bushels of seed to the acre. 

Sow beets, carrots, parsnip and salsify; 
these vegetables will then be ready for use 
during November and December. Early 
cabbage, cauliflower, lettuce and leek may 
also be sown now for winter use. 

If sown now early bush beans will be ready 
for use about the middle of October. Fresh 
beans at that late time are most desirable 
for home use. 

Early September is the best time for sowing 
turnips, but it is too late to sow seeds of 
rutabagas. Turnips need a much shorter 
season and cooler weather in which to grow 
than do the rutabagas. Turnips sown too 
early, or in the hottest weather, become pithy 
and bitter instead of sweet and firm. Early 
varieties sown now will be ready for use 
about the first of November. The best 
varieties for growing in the Southern States 
are Early White Milan, Early White Dutch 
Strap-leaved, Early Red, Red Top White 
Globe, Long White or Cowhorn, White 
Globe Strap-leaved, Yellow-amber Globe 
and Yellow Aberdeen. 

Sow crimson clover and rye for fall and 
winter pastures. If the land for these crops 
is not already rich it must be made so by the 
addition of ten or fifteen tons per acre of well- 
rotted manure, and the soil should be broken 


- fall and winter hog pasture. 
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about eighteen inches deep. © Sow broadcast 
one bushel of rye per acre and fifteen pounds 
of crimson clover. This may be sown broad- 
cast or in drills. sg : 
Dwarf Essex rape may be sown now for 
Sow the seeds 
in drills two feet apart and at the rate of four 


pounds per acre; it will be ready to pasture — 


in five or six weeks. 

In many sections, the hay crop will now be 
ready for the harvesting. Much care 
should be exercised in harvesting this crop 
to save as much as possible of this high- 
priced feed. 

Keep the cotton picked as fast as it opens, 
so as to have as little open in the field as 
possible when the September east gale comes. 
The heavy rains and high winds do much 
damage to cotton that is open in the field; 
it is dirt and stain that ruins the cotton staple 
and not the trash. 


Georgia. Tuomas J. STEED. 


Lettuce All Winter 


| eee seed sown at any time during 
September to November we can have 
lettuce, in the South, for fall and winter use, 
as the plants can remain in open ground 
during the winter with little injury. For 
spring and early summer use, sow seed from 
February to May. The early varieties of 
lettuce require about fifty days from sowing 
the seed to maturity of good-sized heads, 
while the late sorts require from sixty to 
seventy days. It is very hard indeed to get 
lettuce to head well during the hot summer 


In the South lettuce grows very rapidly. This head 
was grown in less than fifty days from seed 


months, and it is still more difficult to get the 
seed to come up. 

Lettuce succeeds best when grown in a 
rich, sandy loam that has been given a dress- 
ing of well-rotted manure several weeks 
before sowing the seed. If manure is not 
available, use commercial fertilizer. 

Sow the seeds thinly in drills which are 
twelve to twenty-four inches apart and cover 
about one-fourth of an inch deep. When 
the young plants have four or six leaves, 
thin the plants to four or six inches apart. 
The weeds must be kept down and the soil 
kept loose by giving it frequent cultivation. 

There are two types of lettuce which 
succeed well here in the South—the cabbage 
and Cos. The Coslettuce is distinguished by 
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its upright growth and long hard spoon- 
shaped leaves, while the cabbage lettuce 
has nearly round, closely folded leaves, 
forming round, flattened heads. ‘Trianon 
Self Folding, Express, and Dwarf White 
Heart are the best of the Cos type. Of the 
cabbage lettuces, the earliest are May King, 
All Season and the new Hard Head Butter; 
second early, Brittle Ice, New York, Im- 
proved Hanson, California, Cream Butter 
or Royal, Deacon and Iceberg are the best 
for growing in the Southern home and market 
gardens. A review of the various types of 
lettuce appeared in THE GARDEN MAGAZINE 
for July, 1906. 


Georgia. Tuomas J. STEED. 


Lawn Enemies Successfully 
Fought now 
(Ca grass is the worst weed 


in the 

lawn. August and September are the 
best months in which to do successful and 
lasting work toward its extermination. It 
has long, procumbent stems which smother 
all the other grasses. It is an annual, the 
seeds germinating in June or as soon as the 
weather gets really warm, and the young 
plants makea rapid growthand give the lawn 
a patchy effect. Its flower stems lay so close 
to the ground that the lawn mower cannot 
cut them off and these, of course, go to seed 
in spite of frequent mowing. ‘The first frost 
of the fall kills crab grass, anda lawn infested 
with it is filled with brown spots—eyesores 
which no amount of watering can make 
green again. 

There is only one successful method of 
attacking crab grass. ‘Tear the long stalks 
up to the surface of the lawn with a sharp 
rake, being careful that every seed stalk is 
exposed so that the mower will cut it off. In 
some cases it is necessary to cut it with a 
grass hook or sickle—it gets nearer to the 
ground. Do not let the plants seed! If 
they do, the trouble for the succeeding year is 
already made. 

This vigorous treatment will leave bare 
spots on the lawn; these should be forked 
over and where necessary new soil added, 
on which sow seed, raking and firming it in 
the soil. This will germinate at once and 
make sufficient growth to pass through the 
winter in good shape. Do not wait until 
spring or the crab grass will surely overgrow 
the good grass by July. 

The fall isan excellent time in which to 
dig out dandelion, dock, plantain, or any 
other weeds in the lawn. Fill the holes and 
sow seeds as suggested for crab grass. In 
November or December, when the ground 
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has frozen, top dress the lawn with air-slaked 
lime at the rate of one bushel to a thousand 
square feet. If these directions are followed 


crab grass will have a poor chance another 
year. 
New Jersev. 


MOUSE, 


WeeRee Ss 


A Good House Plant for a 
North Window 


Wyte its abundance of beautiful glossy 
leaves, many of which measure seven 
and one-half inches across, the beefsteak 
begonia (B. sanguinea) is always attractive. 
The upper surface of the leaf is of a dark 
green color with heavy ribs of a lighter 
shade. The under surface is of a rich 
dark red and this, together with its shape, 
is no doubt responsible for its common 
name of “beefsteak.” When the plant 
occupies a low position the mass of leaves 
in front present their upper or dark green 
surface, while those in the background show 
the red under surface with the conspicuous, 
translucent appearing ribs of pale green. 
When on a high shelf or in a hanging basket 
the beauty of the under surface of the leaf 
is most noticeable. 

The latter part of winter or early spring, 
stout bloom stems are sent up from which 
are pendent the flowers of a pale pinkish 
color. The flowers are smaller and not so 
striking in appearance as are those of many 
begonias—but they possess a delicate beauty 
of their own. While it is for the leaves that 
the plant is most admired, it is also beautiful 
when in bloom. 


VERY EASILY CARED FOR 
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The care of this begonia is simple. It 
thrives by the north window all the year— 
but in summer it is just as well to give it a 
place on a shady porch or in the shade of 
the house; it must not be exposed to the 
wind or its leaves will be broken or scarred. 
In watering it care must be used to avoid 
getting water on the leaves. The plant is 
continually sending up new leaves, so those 
that are marred may be removed and there 
will still be plenty of leaves. When watered 
it must be given enough to moisten the soil 
well but not to make it too soft—then leave 
it alone until the soil is dry or almost so. The 
plant in the photograph isa large one, so is 
given a quart of water ata time, but in winter 
is watered only every three or four days. I 
wait until the soil will crumble beneath my 
fingers, showing that it retains very little 
moisture. 
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For begonias I prefer a soil containing 
leaf loam such as is found under a hedge or 
in the timber. But in western Kansas there 
are no hedges and timber is scarce, so I 
cannot obtain soil that has been enriched by 
decaying leaves. Two years ago I repotted 
my beefsteak begonia, the soil used being 
just ordinary garden loam mixed with a little 
sand, and it has continued to thrive the same 
as usual. It is now in an ordinary-sized 
wooden pail, but next spring it must be 
repotted in a pail a little larger. Repotting 
is best done when the soil is dry so the roots 
of the plant will not be disturbed. 


MAKING NEW PLANTS 


The beefsteak begonia is propagated from 
cuttings. Just break off a small branch, and 
after removing all the leaves except one or 
two small ones at the end, stick the cut- 
ting into a small pot containing a mixture 
of soil and sand—then water and treat as 
you would any ordinary cutting. It is not 
a plant which affords many cuttings. It 
is trailing in habit, and the few branches 
that appear are nearly all needed to send 
up leaves to round out a large symmetrical 
plant. 

A beefsteak begonia that has flourished 
will need the entire space at a window of 
common width after it has attained the age 
of two years. 


Kansas. VioLA McComm. 


The beefsteak begonia (Begonia sanguinea) 1s an 


excellent house plant. During the summer put it 
outdoors in a shaded place which is protected from 
heavy winds 


Sweet Pea Supports 


OR the past two seasons I have used wire 
netting for training sweet peas, with very 
unsatisfactory results; this season I have 
returned to the use of brush asa support. 
J have just learned from a friend that he has 
had the same experience and thought the 
trouble was caused by the heating of the 
wire by the sun, which burned or dried out 
the plants. What has been the experience 
of others with the wire netting and is it to 
be recommended ? 
Ohio. FRANK B. HEADLEY. 
[We also tried chicken wire for several years 
as a support for both sweet peas and green 
peas, but have gone back to brush as the re- 
sults are much more satisfactory —Ep1ror.] 
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Getting the Most Money from 
Apple Crop 


(COOICce apples will sell from cold storage 

in New York City in early spring for 
five to six dollars a barrel, the grower prob- 
ably receiving about two dollars a barrel 
for these the previous autumn. 

In every large market, there are cold- 
storage houses in which space can be rented 
for any length of time desired, and for any 
special product, so that anyone can secure 
for holding and preserving his products, 
the advantages of a process which has revolu- 
tionized modern market methods. It is 
better to have fruit or other products stored 
where they are to be sold, for then advantage 
may be taken of any sudden rise in price. 

It would hardly pay the small growers 
to ship individually to the large markets, 
but by combining their shipments they can 
secure all the advantage enjoyed by the 
large shipper. 

At about the same time that apples were 
selling for five dollars per barrel, there was 
a sale of apples in boxes which brought two 
dollars for a 40-pound box, or the equivalent 
of eight dollars a barrel, as one barrel equals 
four boxes. This is fully one-third more, 
and the extra price was simply on account 
of the packages. The price of packages and 
the cost of packing vary in different localities, 
but may be estimated approximately. There 
are two sizes of apple boxes in use in our 
markets, holding forty and fifty pounds 
respectively; the former size is preferred. 
These cost, in the vicinity of New York, 
eleven cents each, so the cost is only a very 
little higher than that of barrels, which are 
thirty-six cents apiece. 

Pack only the choicest fruit in boxes, and 
care and skill are necessary to do it well. 
For the best trade, which means the largest 
return, each apple is wrapped in paper, and 
every effort is made to have the fruit present 
a fine appearance. The extra expense of 
packing in boxes will not amount to more 
than five cents a box, and with experience 
and skill acquired, it may be reduced to about 
three and one-half or four cents a box. 

As with the barrelled crop, it will be 
cheaper to ship these to a large market by 
the carload and store in a cold-storage ware- 
house at the place of sale, ready to be released 
when the market tendency is strong. Space 
can be rented in any size at the larger storage 
houses, and it costs approximately fifty cents 
a barrel for the season, which is about six 
months long. 
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In the large apple-producing districts, 
buyers from the cities come directly to the 
orchards, often buying the whole crop out- 
right. In many districts, the evaporators 
furnish a market, either for the windfalls 
and culls, or in many cases, for the entire 
crop. 

For those not having a home market, a 
good commission merchant affords the best 
means of reaching the city market. Of 
course, there are some dishonest ones, but 
there are just as many conscientious, reliable 
men in this business as in any other. When 
you get hold of such an one continue to do 
business with him, and follow his directions 
in all details, for he knows his market better 
than you possibly can. 

An extensive export trade has been built 
up in some of our American fruits, and the 
apple is capable of the greatest possibilities 
in this direction. To find a ready market, 
the varieties shipped must be attractive and 
good keepers. Each apple must be wrapped 
separately in tissue paper and packed in 
excelsior, in light but strong boxes. The 
best-sized box is one about 24 X 12 in. and 
just deep enough for one layer of apples. 
If more than one layer be packed in a box, 
the different layers must be separated by 
cardboard, the same as layers of eggs in an 
egg-case are separated. 

Anyone contemplating exporting apples 
should get definite information about the 
demands of the different countries. Large 
exporting firms are located in New York 
and Boston, probably in some other cities, 
who can give all needed information. Differ- 
ent kinds are in demand in different markets. 
In Liverpool and Glasgow, large red apples 
like Kings and the largest Baldwins are 
wanted. In London, medium-sized red 
apples sell for more than the larger ones. 
Newtown Pippins find their best market 
in Liverpool. 


New Jersey. F. H. VALENTINE. 


Preparing the Bees for Winter 
N LOCALITIES where there is a fall 


honey flow, full colonies generally 
will store enough honey in the brood-combs 
to last them till fruit bloom of the ensuing 
year. Weak colonies, however, must often- 
times be fed. 

The first thing to do is to ascertain the 
amount of stores present in each hive. Some 
people estimate the amount in each hive by 
lifting, and those considered too light in 
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A good bee feeder can be made from a fruit jar by 
punching holes in the cover 


weight to contain stores enough to carry 
the bees through winter are opened. If 
short of the required amount, they are 
marked to be fed. I consider estimating 
the amount by lifting to be unreliable. I 
open each hive and remove the honey comb 
by comb and thus know just how much there 
is in each hive. 

An average-sized colony requires from 
twenty to twenty-five pounds of stores when 
wintered ina cellar. For outdoor wintering, 
well packed with chaff in cases, each colony 
must have not less than thirty pounds of 
honey. 

- Especially for outdoor wintering, it is 
important that the stores are sealed. The 
bees cannot do this during the cold days 
of October and November. Feeding should, 
therefore, be done in September. The sooner 
the better in order that the syrup may ripen 
in time to be available as food for the bees 
during their long winter repose. I make it 
a rule to look over all colonies as soon 
as fall flowers have ceased to yield nectar. 
That is about September roth here. 

As sugar syrup is just as good (it is even 
considered better as a winter feed by some 
practical apiarists) and cheaper than honey, 
it, of course, has the preference of most bee- 
keepers. 

To make the syrup mix equal parts, either 
by weight or measure, of best granulated 
sugar and water. To each twenty-five pounds 
of syrup add about five pounds of extracted 
(liquid) honey. This is important. Hot 
water may be used as it will dissolve the sugar 
sooner; but the syrup must be allowed to 
cool to about blood heat before it is given 
to the bees. 

There are many kinds of feeders in use. 
I have used with success fruit cans that were 
closed with perforated covers. The bees 
take the syrup through the perforations. 
The feed will not run out if the covers are 
screwed down tight. 

I made the perforated covers by breaking 
out the glass lining of old covers that, on 
account of rust spots or for some other 
reason, were not used any more, and punched 
them full of holes with a sharp awl. 

Wisconsin. F. A. STROHSCHEIN. 
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PTR Hand That 


" Rocks rhe Cradle” 


| | LE should control the food supply in the modem 
home. The road from infancy to childhood is full of health and happiness where 
motherly care and intelligence are the Guide. The ideal food for growing children is 


Shredded Wheat 


because it supplies in well-balanced proportion and in most digestible form the elements 
that are needed to make sound teeth, healthy tissue and good brain. It is better than the 
mushy porridges that are loaded with sugar and “bolted” down without chewing — is 
more easily digested and much more nourishing. 


A Breakfast of SHREDDED WHEAT BISCUIT, with hot or cold milk or cream will supply all 
the energy needed for work or play. TRISCUIT is the same as the Biscuit except that it is com- 
pressed into a wafer and is used as a toast for any meal, instead of white flour bread. At all grocers. 


THE NATURAL F OOD CO. Niagara Falls, New York 


“Tt’s Allin the Shreds.”’ 
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COURONNE b’or 


BUY YOUR 


PEONIES 


OF A SPECIALIST— 
FROM ONE WHO KNOWS AND 


—YES—LOVES THEM 


Peterson’s ROYAL COLLECTION 


is made up of gems of the first water 
and will prove a revelation to and make 
a Peony enthusiast of anyone. The set 
is made up as follows: 


Couronne d’Or 

Duchess de Nemours (Calot) 
Duke of Wellington c 
Festiva Maxima 

Jeanne d’Arc 

La Tulipe 

Mad. Crousse 2 
Marechal MacMahon . 
Marie Lemoine (Cale. 
Rubra Superba 


The set in strong one-year roots for 
Wy 
$7.00 ; In special two-year size, $12.00. 


“The Flower Beautiful ” 


is the title of the most beautiful, helpful and 
unique Peony catalogue yet published. It is 
mailed on request. 

For 10 cts. incom orstamps  @ Little Wook 
About Roses” wil be included. 


GEORGE H. PETERSON 


ROSE AND PEONY SPECtALIST 


Box 50 FAIR LAWN, N. J. 


The expert ex- 
perience and skill gained 
through over a half cen- 
tury of catering to the 


Flower Lovers 


of America is at your service. 
Annual Fall Guide Free 
ne : : 
Jas. Vick’s Sons, $5 Fiencsy Mail 
362 Main Street, Rochester, N. Y. 


THE GARDEN 


MAGAZIN 


E SEPTEMBER, 1907 


For and Against August Planting 
of Evergreens 


1s THE August issue of the GARDEN 
MAGAZINE AND FARMING was an im- 
portant symposium of experience on the 
time of planting conifers. Some further 
evidence on this debated question is now 
offered, and it will be observed, we think, 
that the problem is largely, if not entirely, 
one of moisture above ground—Ep1rors. ] 


AUGUST SUITS MISSOURI 


My experience is that either the early 
fall (the first twenty days of August), or 
towards the end of the spring-planting sea- 
son answers equally well for planting 
evergreens, such as pines and spruce, 
and a trifle later for the holly (lex opaca). 
When Tower Grove Park was in; its mak- 
ing the regular planting season was taken 
up in planting deciduous trees and 
shrubbery, and the evergreens were left to 
the first three weeks in August. Our success 
was phenomenal. We had pines established 
in the park nursery and each plant was taken 
up with a ball and was in its new home very 
quickly, not showing any sign of ever having 
been moved. 


St. Louis, Mo. JAMES GURNEY. 


BUT I PREFER MARCH 


The summer and fall here is too warm and 
too dry to admit of planting anything. Ever- 
greens are usually planted in March or 
April. 


Missouri. MatrrHew P. BRAZILL. 


SPRAYING HELPS THE TREES 


August planting has usually been satis- 
factory with me. I have many white pines 
which were planted the last of August and 
first of September, about six years ago, and 
of these we lost none whatever; but a plant- 
ing of arborvite about two years ago was less 
satisfactory, perhaps from 5 to 8 per cent. 
dying. I generally prefer planting conifers 
on my Cape Cod estate in May, because the 
atmosphere is more moist at that time. I 
consider it quite as essential to have the tops 
kept from drying as fo have the roots moist- 
ened. As far as practical, I make it a point 
to spray the foliage of the newly planted 
evergreens several times each day. 

Massachusetts J. E. RorHwe tv. 


A WORD FROM THE SOUTH 


I have planted large box trees supposed 
to be 100 years of age in August and not one 
of them lost a leaf, and I have also moved 


EES 


Specialties for 
Fall Planting 


Prepare your orders now. 


We offer for Fall 1907 an unusuaily large 
and well grown stock of— 


Fruit Trees for Orchard and Garden. 


Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, etc., con- 
sisting of rare and beautiful species aud 


var ieties for the embellishment of publicand 
private grounds; Shade trees, Street trees 
and Floweri ing Shrubs, including Lemoine’s 
marvelous New Double Lilacs, Deutzias, ete. 

The Rose is a specialty with us, eval our 
assortments embrace all the old favorites 
as well as the newest kinds. 


Peonies, Phloxes and Iris. Of these 
showy, beautiful, hardy, easily grown 
plants, we offer the choicest kinds, also 
Hardy Plants, including the most orna- 
mental, flowering from “early Spring till 
late Autumn, 


Our beautifully illustrated Descriptive 
Catalogue—a manual indispensable to Plant- 
ers, mailed free on request. 


ELLWANGER & BARRY, 


Nurserymen-Horticulturists, 
Mount Hope Nurseries, Rochester, N. Y. 


The Illinois Self Watering 


Flower Boxes 


Need attention only once in every three weeks. Made of 
best quality Galvanized Iron. Will last for many years. 
For Windows, Porches and Hanging Baskets. For 
Winter and Summer use. 


Our beautiful booklet sent free. 
Illinois Heater Co., 3949 Wentworth Ave., Chicago 


HOTBED SASH 
MATERIAL AND “PLANS FOR 


i GREENHOUSES 


BEST GRADES REASONABLE PRICES 


A. DIETSCH CO. 
619 SHEFFIELD AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 


FAIRFAX ROSES 


CANNOT BE EQUALLED 
W. R. GRAY, Box 6, OAKTON, FAIRFAX CO., VA. 


Catalogue free 


FOR PLEASURE IN THE SPRING, 
PLANT IN THE FALL. 


IRISES 


HERBACFOUS PLANTS AND SHRUBS 


A consultation with our expenfesced landscape architect will 
facilitate planting. Cat logue sent on application. 


SHATEMUC NURSERIES 


BARRYTOWN, Dutchess Co, NEW YORK 


é 
é 


= If you want to be put in touch with sap 
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Important Change in Lite Insurance! 
HEREAFTER 


The Prudential 


will be on a Non-Participating Basis Exclusively. 


The New Non-=Participating Policy 


Unparalleled in its Attractive Features. 

Lowest Premium Rates. 

Contract Clear and Definite. 

Liberal Cash Loans. 

Non-forfeitable After One Year’s Premium is Paid. 

Automatic Extended Insurance or Automatic Premium Loans. 

Cash Surrender Values both on Premium Paying Policies and on 
Paid-up Policies. 


Every Rate, Value and Feature in the Policy 
“Absolutely Guaranteed. 


Amounts $1,000 to $100,000. 


See a Prudential Agent or WRITE 
NOW to the Home Office for Full Par= 
ticulars of this New Policy and Rates 
at Your Age. 


Address Dept. 15. 


IAL eo 

ey inns THe’ A Pe 
7) coraran Gy I The Prudential 

Bis one ee, 


Insurance Co. of America 


Incorporated as a Stock Company by the 
State of New Jersey. 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, Home Office: 
President. NEWARK,N. J. 


The Readers’ Serv.ce will furnish you with the 
names ofreltable firms in any depar.ment of trade 


On the Heights 


is the establishment of the mil- @ ~ 
lionaire, supplied throughout 
with ample water for all pur- = 
poses, by means of the Rider-Ericsson Hot-Air 
Pump, that gives an unfailing supply, day and 
night, whatever the wind or weather. 


the Valley 


is the humble country cottage, equally well fur- 
nished for its needs with the Rider-Ericsson Hot-Air 
Pump adapted to its smaller size and simpler re- 
quirements. Neitherchateau nor cot candobetter 
than todepend on this friend of the millionaire and 
the poor man,whatever the requirements of either. 
Over 40,000 are now in use all over the world. 


Send for Catalogue U and select the size of pump adapted to your wants. 
Our name-plate on the pump insures its quality and efficiency. Address: 


THE 


In 


35 Warren Street New York 

Rider-Ericsson 239 Franklin Street - Boston 

E 5 40 Dearborn Street : : - - Chicago 

40 North 7th Street - - Philadelphia 

ngine 234 Craig Street West Montreal, P. Q. 
( 22 Pitt Street _ SER N. S.W 

oO. Amargura 96 = Havana, ae 


= Zz —— 
The Hot-Air Pump 


Paints That Last 
are 


Oxide of Zinc Paints 


THE NEW JERSEY ZINC CO. 
71 Broadway - - - - - - New York 


A 


We do not grind zinc in oil. list of manufacturers of zinc paints sent on application 


Cant Smell it! Cawt See at! 


Garbage in 


Witt’s Can 


is odorless, out of sight, will not attract flies, 
and dogs can’t get at it. 

Close-fitting lid; water-tight, mever-leak bot- 
tom; made triple-strong by riveting, flanging 
and extra heavy steel bands riveted around top 
and bottom. <A mecessity where neatness and 
perfect sanitary conditions are valued. 

Imitations of ‘‘ Witt’s Can”’ lack the splendid strength 
and durability of the genuine. Be sure the name 
‘“¢ Witt’s ’’ is on can and lid. 

Sizzs—Witts Can, No. 1, 153x25 inches; No. 2, 
18x25; No. 8, 20}x25. Witt’s Pail, No.7, 5 gallons; 
No. 8, gallons; No. 9, 10 gallons. 

Alt steel, corrugated, galvanized, water-tight, odor- 
proof (close- fitting lid). Look for the yellow label. 

Ask at the Stores for WITT’S CAN and see 
that ‘‘Witt’s Can’”’ is stamped on lid and bottom. 

If not on sale in your town order direct from us. Use 
it and if you don’t like it we’ll pay for its return and 
promptly refund your money. 


The Witt Cornice Co. 
DEPARTMENT A. CINCINNATI, O. 
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GARDEN MAGAZINE 


SEPTEMBER, 1997 


large pine trees without loss. I have also 
successfully transplanted in September, in 
the State of Georgia, specimens of the beauti- 
ful Magnolia grandiflora, eight inches in 
diameter, by keeping the atmosphere sur- 
rounding them constantly charged with 
moisture until they got a root hold. Let 
fall planting be early enough to allow the 
plants to make new roots, and if the soil is 
dry, sprinkle the tops occasionally for a few 
days. 
Connecticut. Cuas. F. Kem, 


GET PROPERLY HANDLED TREES 


I am decidedly in favor of planting ever- 
greens in August, provided the weather is not 
too dry, and the trees can be bought in a 
proper condition from the nursery in that 
season of the year. Packing evergreens at 
that time of the year is out of the question; 
they can only be bought with their heads 
free and their balls wrapped in moss. 

New York. SAMUEL PARSONS. 


IT’S A QUESTION OF MOISTURE 


I have planted from August up to Christ- 
mas around New York City with unqualified 
success. In every instance, I give the plants 
a good mulching and thoroughly water them 
before the ground freezes up, if the weather 
has been at all dry. I find in most cases 
where August-planted stock has not come 
through in good shape, that the plants have 
been killed by the ground not having sufh- 
cient moisture before it froze for the winter. 
Spring-planted stock has a little the ad- 
vantage, as it has about three months extra 
time to make longer rootlets. 

New York. FRANK HAMILTON. 


A NURSERYMAN’S REASON 


Evergreens planted during the latter part 
of August or fore part of September do 
about as well as those planted in the spring 
of the year, but the ground must be wet or 
the trees thoroughly watered, that they do 
not dry out. Our reason for recommending 
the latter part of August or the fore part of 
September is because, at that season of the 
year, the evergreens are making a late sum- 
mer’s growth of roots, and it is well to have 
them make it in the new location, thereby 
establishing the trees before winter. If 
moved later in the fall, the roots will not 
take hold and when the hot suns and hard 
winds of the following February and March 
come the moisture will be evaporated from 
the foliage faster than the unestablished 
roots can draw it from the earth. Con- 
sequently the tree will dry out or “burn” 
until the plant sickens badly or dies. 

Pennsylyania. Wm. H. Moon. 


DECEMBER IS PREFERRED 


There is but very little to be gained by 
August planting of conifers. Trees that 
can be lifted with a good ball can be planted 
without the least danger after August ioth, 
but I have found it pretty risky to do so un- 
less the tree has been transplanted within 
a couple of years. The best time to plant 
evergreens in this section is from May 15th 
to May 25th. I have lifted trees fifteen feet 


The Readers’ Servic ld rsh th th 
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to do its work, because it is far superior 

in every respect to all other kinds. 

df Ordinary or even severe service does not 

weaken it. Lasting resiliency and long life 

are given to "Greenleaf" hose by the fine 
quality of rubber of which it is made. 


Because it has four plies of tightest woven 
fabric, "Greenleaf" hose does not even 
"give" under pressures that burst ordinary 

NA makes. Nor does it develop pin-hole 
. leaks—which ruin other hose by causing 
crack and peel away. 


“When buying hose, you might as | 


well get "Creenleaf," the 


best to be had—for 


If not sold by 

your dealer, send us 
$10 and we will express to 
you, prepaid, 50 feet "Greenleaf" 
hose, complete with standard nozzle ‘N 
and coupling. Address home office or 
nearest branch. 

Write for booklet ‘‘1,’’ which teaches 


good ‘‘hose sense.’ 


PENNSYLVANIA RUBBER CO. 


JEANNETTE, PA. 


NEW YORK, 1741 EOC eES) 
CHICAGO, 1241 Michigan Avenue 
PHILADELPHIA, 615 Ns Ee Street 
ATLANTA, GA., 102 N. Pryor Street 
BOSTON, 20 Park Square 
BUFFALO, 717 Main Street 
DETROIT, 237 Jefferson Avenue 
CLEVELAND, 2134-6 E. Ninth St. 

SAN FRANCISCO,512 Mission St. 
LONDON, 26 City Road 


only the best is 
economical. 


140 Fifth Avenue New York | 


REG. U..Smy PAT OFF 


“WEARS IKE. IRON” 
A HIGH GRADE gigas AND STAIN 


VARNISH@aee COMBINED 


YES—IT’S JAP-A-LAC 
There is only one JAP-A-LAC-~— it is put up in Green La- 
beled cans and is easily distinguished by the trade-marked name. 


There are 16 beautiful colors, for refinishing everything about the home, from cellar to garret. 
All articles of wood or metal should be JAP-A-LAC-ED as soon as they become scuffed or 
tusty looking. Floors, Interior Woodwork, Weather-Beaten Doors, Chairs, Tables, Andirons, 
Gas Fixtures and a thousand other things can be kept looking like new by the use of 
JAP-A-LAC. 
Get a can today, of any color you desire, and prove to yourself the wonderful results it produces. 
For Sale by Paint, Hardware and Drug Dealers. All sizes from 15c to $2.50 
A WARNING AGAINST THE DEALER WHO TRIES TO SUBSTITUTE. 
If your dealer offers you a substitute, say tohim: "No, thank you; I want what I ee for. Good bye." 
trade with the dealer who gives you what you a:k for. That's JAP-A-LAC. 
Write for beautiful illustrated booklet, and interesting color card. FREE on the asking. 
If building, write for our complete If YOUR dealer does not keep 
Finishing Specifications. They will A JAP-ALAC, send us his name 


and roc (except for Gold, which ts 
e mailed free. Our Architectural 25c)to cover cost of matlinzg,and we 


Green Label Varnishes are of the Z will send FREE Sample (quarter 
highest quality. pint can), to any point in the U.S. 


932 Rockefeller Bldg., Cleveland, Oo. 


Our Library Salesroom 


Is maintained especially for the convenience of our subscribers. 
Here our books and magazines may be examined at leisure 
and without obligation to purchase. Subscriptions may be en- 
tered, magazines exchanged for bound volumes and various 
bindings compared, as a complete stock of all publications will 


be found in the Library. 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO. 
133 East 16th Street New York City 


2 The Readers’ Service will aid you A y i 
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CRYSTAL PES 
Domino | ae 


YERS &E 
ae ST, NEW YORI 


Sold only in 5Ib. sealed boxes! 
IMAGINATION COULD NOT CONCEIVE OF A HANDIER AND-PRETTIER FORM THAN IS PRESENTED IN “CRYSTAL DOMINO SUGAR. 
NEITHER COULD THE MOST PARTICULAR PEOPLE ASK FOR MORE PERFECT PURITY OR ECONOMICAL PEOPLE FOR LESS WASTE. 


HIGHEST GRADE IN THE WORLD. BEST SUGAR FOR TEA AND COFFEE. 
exa By grocers everywhere. cx> 


Out of Sight 
The Continuing Garden After the Wash 


with its succession of bloom and fragrance, from Fold it up, put it away. No dishguring 
the brave, white flowers which vie with the last snow loth ts t keel Hold 
in purity through a procession of dainty and delicate clothes posts to mar the lawn. olds 


as well as rich and gorgeous blossoms tothe hardy 150 ft. of line. The sensible clothes 


kinds which defy the first frosts, deserves to be Seah ° ie 
enclosed by a living fence which will set off rather dryer for particular people-—at 


than obscure its beauty. {]]_ priccs within reach of all. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Write for Catalog 39. Do itnow. 


e e 

Amoor River Privet HILL DRYER CO., 
pre ean Soe Lan 359 Park Ave., Worcester, Mass. 
is the ideal hedge for boundaries. Strong an 

sturdy, it witheerads the lowest temperature and Also Balcony Dryers. 
never winter-kills. Evergreen in the South and 
practically so in the North. In June and July it 
bears dainty white flowers. Large, stocky plants, 
2 to 3 feet, $5 per 100, $45 per 1,000, carriage charges 
prepaid by us. Book, PEetems Plants, ” free to all. 


PETER’S NURSERY CO., Box 307, Knoxville, Tenn. 


Weedy Lawns Transformed into a Beautiful Sward 


CLIMAX LAWN SAND 


within two days will remove plantains, dandelions, etc., from your lawn and act as 


a fertilizer for the grass. Apply during August and September. The most weedy 
and impoverished lawn will show a remarkable improvement after one application: 
PRICES: 3% lbs. willdress 150 sq. ft. ... eH 60 PRICES: a Ibs. will dress pa sq. ft 
7 “ec se e 250 “ee AGA 00 


ec 6“ “ec 


14 sue 0 Ole rene: 195 Wrasse esl Sse 4000) 5).6 


Purchaser paying transit. 


W.W.RAWSON & CO., 2ecciliss of hishes Grade 5 Union St., Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 


high just as they were starting to grow and 
lost the ball, but by careful planting and by 
using a lot of water have been successful- 
I should not care to risk that in August.’ 
For large trees, say six to eight inches through : 
at the butt, I prefer December. Dig a good 
ball, give it one or two nights’ frost, and after 
placing the trees in position, puddle in and 
let them freeze well. Then cover with 
strawy manure. That will hold the frost 
and keep your tree firm until the rest of the 
ground settles. I have planted hundreds 
of large white pine (Pinus Strobus) in this 
way and have been very successful. 

Massachusetts. [Epwarp J. NoRMAN. 

SPRING FOR BIG PINES 

I prefer spring planting for big stock, 
especially pines. Austrian, ponderosa, and 
such strong growing ones, I move very early, 
so early that a frost ball will cling to the 
roots. Although frozen under the branches, 
digging is easy, as where the sun strikes the 
ground is soft. We have moved Austrian 
pines fifteen feet high that had not been 
transplanted in twelve years, and have had 
75 per cent. grow. 

New York. THomas Murray. 


FAVORS SPRING IN CONNECTICUT 


In an experience extending over a period 
of thirty-five years, I have had the best 
success when planting evergreens during the 
period extending from the last week of 
April until the second week in June. I have 
seen evergreens transplanted in August in 
the nursery, but as generally we have a very 
dry and hot month then the results are not 
favorable. I have seen fully 20 per cent. 
die off. I planted a collection of 300 plants 
of very choicest varieties in a group for a 
special effect a year ago in the last week of 
May, and lost only three golden yews. 

Connecticut. J. F. Huss 


SPRING FOR THE NORTH 


As a general rule, I advise spring planting 
of evergreens in the Northern section of the 
country. The difference in the texture of the 
soil between that in which the tree has been 
previously growing and that into which it is 
to be planted, is perhaps the most general 
cause for the appalling loss of imported ever- 
greens in this country. Root formation starts. 
when the plant begins to grow, or just before, 
and that is the best time for moving an 
evergreen. Allow the new growth to develop 
a quarter or half inch in length. To delay 
until the new growth is several inches in 
length means that a deal of moisture must 
be transmitted to the young succulent shoots, 
else they will wilt, and a short time in that 
condition will take the young shoots beyond 
the stage of resuscitation. Evergreen plants. 
established in pots may be successfully 
transplanted any time during the growing 
season; others may be handled in spring 
or August in the North, or in December and 
January in the South. Waiting until the 
growth starts; moving with a ball of earth; 
planting in a deep, fertile, well-drained soil, 
and watering when: :necessary during the 
subsequent growing season are the cardinal 
points for success. ~ 

Wisconsin. ~ E. MiscHe. 
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How can the flower garden be made more atiraclive? 87 
The Readers’ Service will aid you with suggestions ; 


“PLANT PEONIES NOW 


Fall is the best time to plant them, and the earlier it is done the better. 
will then have a good display of flowers next spring. There is no other plant 
that will give you such an attractive display and supply of flowers for cutting. 
When once planted they practically take care of themselves. 
spring if you want blossoms next year. 


For one dollar we will send prepaid to any address in the United States or Canada 
one each of our First Prize White, Pink and Red varieties. 
clumps, one each for $2.00 by express (not prepaid). 

Send for our free booklet of Peonies and other choice hardy plants and shrubs for fall planting. 


WAGNER PARK CONSERVATORIES 


You 


Don’t wait until 


Extra large three year old 
Three of each color for $5.00. 


Box No. 20 SIDNEY, OHIO 


B29 wits tent 


‘For the Winter Garden *, 


» Fall.and Winter CROCUS ° 
Blooming 
By planting several varieties, crocus blooms may be 
| gathered outdoors during the entire winter. Results are im- 
c 


mediate—planted in August they will bloom in September and 
ontinue until after the Spring crocus arrives. 
We offer 31 varieties, and recommend especially the fol- 
lowing six for continuous flowering: 


1. Colchicum Autaumnale Major—Rosy lilac, blooms Sept. to November. 
Doz., $1.00—100, $7.50—1000, $70.00. 

2. Colchicum Decaisnei— Delicate pink, blooms during November and December. 
Doz., $1.00—100, $7.50. 

3. Imperati—Lilac and rich 
buff with purple featherings, blooms 
January to March. Doz., 50c.—100, 
$3-50—1000, $30.00. 


F 4. Sativus—beautiful light 
3 blue, flowers in October and No- 
vember. Doz., 30c.—1c0, $2.00 — 


i000 , $15.00. 


5. Speciosus—Rich bluish 
purple, darker purple veins, bright 
orange stigma. Blooms end of Sep- 
teml erand early October. Doz.,3cc. 
—100, $2.00—r1000, $15.co. 


6. Zonatus—Lilac flowers, 
golden at the base. Blooms abun- 
dantly middle of September. Doz., 
75C.—1£0, $5.00 —1000, $40.00, 


Send for our free, beauti- 
fully illustrated Bulb Hand 
Book. 


W. W. Rawson & Co. 


5 Union St. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Sas 


Vass Loy 
CSTs? 


Le) 


MOON’S EVERGREENS 


ARE RENOWNED FOR EXCELLENCE OF QUALITY 


’Tis Time to Plant Them Now 


The thrifty, vigorous ap- 
pearance,the shapely form 
and splendid root system 
that the tree pictured here 
has, shows the reasen that 


MOON’S EVERGREENS 


have the enviable reputa- 
tion that they have. 
Each tree is carefully and 
properly grown and must 
pass a high standard of 
inspection before we will 
ship it. ; 
There 1s some Evergreen in our 
stock for every furpose that 
may arise in planting a lawn. 
Quantities of large handsome 
specimens which we have been 
years in producing will give 
grand immediate effects. 
Write for our illustrated Horti- 
cultural Art Book that describes 
and lists our. Evergreens and 
hundreds of other hardy Orna- 
mental plants that we have for 
Autumn planting. 


TheWM.H.MOONCO. 


MORRISVILLE, PA. 


Philadelphia Office, 21 S, 12th St. 


Our perfectly formed RETINOSPORAS 
are unsurpassed. 


88 The Readers’ Service will aid you 
in planning the home grounds 
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GARDEN 


MENNENS 


BORATED _TALCUM ° 


TOILET POWDER 


“YOU’RE SAFE”’ 
in the hands of the little 
captain at the helm,— the 
“complexion specialist,’ 


whose results are certain, 
whose fees are small. 


MENNEN’S 


Borated Talcum 


TOILET POWDER 


protects and soothes, asure 
relief from Sunburn, 
Prickly Heat, Chafing, 
etc. Put up in non-refill- 
able boxes—the ‘‘ box 
that lox’’--for your protec- 
tion. If Mennen’s face is on 
the cover it's genuine and 
a guarantee of purity. 
Delightful after shaving. 
Guaranteed under Food & Drugs 
Act, June 30, 1906. Serial No.1542. 
Sold everywhere, or by mail, 25c. 
SAMPLE FREE 
G. Mennen Co., Newark, N.J. 
Try Mennen’s 
Viclet Borated 
TalecumPow der 
It has the scent of 
fresh cut Parma 
jolets. 


YOU CAN KEEP DRY AND: 
» COMFORTABLE 


HARDEST § STORM 
_ by wearing 
MOWERS 


/ 


uy 


wuvi 


Piste pn 
| WATERPROOF 
; OILED 

CLOTHING 


BLACK OR YELLOW 


Every Garment 
Guaranteed 

LIGHT - CLEAN - DURABLE 
LOW IN PRICE 


WRITE TODAY FOR FREE BOOKLET 
DESCRIBING MANY KINDS OF 
WATERPROOF GARMENTS 


| «J. TOWER CO. BOSTON.7U.S.A 
TOWER CANADIAN CO. LIMITED. TORONTO.CAN. 


Rife Automatic 
Hydraulic Ram 


(Water Pumped by Water Power) 


No Attention No Expense 
Runs Continuously 


Country Homes Formal Gardens 
Farms Town Plants Irrigation 
Railroad Tanks Dairies, Etc. 
5000 inOperation 80% efficiency developed 
Catalog and Estimate Free 


RIFE ENGINE CO., 2109 Trinity Bdg., New York 


Evergreens in Tubs 


Choice Varieties—Immediate Delivery. 
General Catalog and Special Price List 
Mailed Free 


THE NEW ENGLAND NURSERIES, Inc., 
Bedford, Mass. 


Plant Peonies Now 


eee latter part of August and September 
is the time of the year in which peonies 
can be most successfully moved. They can 
be moved in the spring but it must be done 
very early and even then the young, tender 
feeding roots will be so badly damaged that 
the plant will suffer a set-back for that 
season. 

Old clumps of peonies ought to be divided 
every six or seven years. Now is the time 
to do it! 

Division of the roots or transplanting can 
commence just as soon after August 15th 
as the buds are ripe. 

Peonies like a light shade during the day, 
but it is not recommended to plant them 
under trees because the roots of the tree will 
rob the peony of foodand moisture, and the 
plants will become weakened. 

To have the best success with peonies 
prepare the ground some time before planting 
by trenching two feet deep, working into the 
soil an abundance of well-rotted cow manure. 
A moist soil is to be preferred for peonies but 
it must be well drained. If the soil is a stiff 
heavy clay, mix in some coal ashes. 

Set the crowns two or three inches below 
the surface of the ground, firming the soil 
well around them, and do not plant closer 
together than three feet. 

Protect the roots over winter with a mulch 
of leaf mold, or well-decayed horse manure. 
- When the plants have become established 
see to it that they never suffer for the want 
of water. You cannot grow the best peonies 
without an abundance of water. 


Saving Plants for Next Summer’s 
Flower Beds 


Ape KEEP plants of alternanthera over 
winter do not try to grow them in pots. 
You won’t get enough show out of them to 
pay for your trouble because they demand 
a high temperature. Do as all the florists 
and private gardeners do. 
and insert them, about one inch apart, in a 
sandy soil in flats. Put them in the prop- 
agating house or in a light, warm corner of 
the house and shade from the rays of the sun. 
These cuttings will root in a week or two. 
To keep these in good condition until spring, 
all that is necessary is to keep them rather 
dry and in a temperature of about 55° or 60°. 
In February or March start them growing 
and propagate the season’s stock from the 
new growths. 


MAGAZINE 


SEPTEMBER, 1907 


Make cuttings | 


Don’t Push ,,, 


The horse can draw the 
load without help, if you 


reduce friction to almost 
nothing by applying 


to the wheels. 

No other lubri- 

cant ever made 

wears so long 

and savesso much 

horse power. Next time 


try Mica Axte Grease. 
Standard Oil Co. 


Incorporated 


German Iris, 
Phlox, Peonies, Bellflowers, 
Monkshood, Hardy Chrysanthemums 


And all the leading Perennials for 
the Hardy Garden. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE 
Frederic J. Rea, Norwood, Mass. 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS 
GROWN IN POTS 


Planted in July, August or September, produce an abundance of 

large, luscious berries next summer. Immense stock of strong 

healthy, pot-grown plants of certain bearing, high-quality varieties. 
Descriptive Price List free. 


POMONA NURSERIES 
Palmyra, N. J. 


= THE BEST IN THE 
Paconies; 72 22 


All the late VARIETIES from every source. 
THE BEST OBTAINABLE. 


Bo J. SHAYLOR, Paeony Specialist. 
WELLESLEY HILLS, MASS. 


ORGH I] Bs 


Largest importers and growers of 


OrcHIDS in the United States 


LAGER & HURRELL 
Orchid Growers and Importers SUMMIT, N. J. 


LANDSCAPE 
ARCHITECT. 


Bolton, Connecticut. 


James Wesson Phelps, 


ELEVEN YEARS’ 
EXPERIENCE. 


SEPTEMBER, 1907 
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Going to instal a water supply in your 
home? The Readers’ Service can aid you 


The Kewanee 
System of Water Supply 


Will Solve Your 
Water Supply Problem 


HE Kewanee System of Water 
Supply will solve your water 
supply problem to your entire 

satisfaction, economically and perma- 
nently. The Kewanee System has suc- 
cessfully solved over seven thousand of 
these problems for country and subur- 
ban homes, public institutions, apart- 
ment buildings, hotels, neighborhood 
water works, small towns and cities. 

If you live in the city and the pres- 
sure is not strong enough, or the water 
is Impure, or the water rental is exorbi- 
tant, then it will pay you to investigate 
the Kewanee System. 

If you live in the country or the 


suburbs and desire every convenience 
and comfort offered by the best city 
water works, then learn what the 
Kewanee System will do for you. 

Whether your requirements are mod- 
erate or extensive; whether you have 
but one building ora hundred buildings, 
the Kewanee System can be installed to 
your advantage. 

Our broad practical experience and 
the technical knowledge of our hydraulic 
engineers are placed at your service; 
and we make no charge for preliminar 
estimates and plans. When you install 
the Kewanee System, we protect you 
with a guarantee of satisfactory results. 


Write for our complete sixty-four page illustrated catalog which 
gives full information regarding the Kewanee System of Water 
Supply. It is the most complete catalog on water supply ever 
published. It will give you a clear idea of the great possibilities 
of the Kewanee System, how simple it is and how easily adapted 
to your needs. Tell us what you want supplied with water and we 
will send you this catalog by return mail. Ask for catalog No. 16. 


Kewanee Water Supply Co., Kewanee, Ill. 


No. 32 Broadway, New York City. 
820 Marquette Building, Chicago. 
4.04 Equitable Bldg., Baltimore. 
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90 The Readers’ Service will advise you 
about up to date Dairy Appliances 


MILK CANS ROB 
YOU 


Look through a microscope at milk set to 
cream in pans or cans and you’ll see how they 
rob you. You'll see the caseine—the cheese 
part—forming a spidery web all through the 
milk. You’ Ti see this web giowing thicker 
and thicker until it forms solid curd. 
How-. can you expect all__the _cream__to 
rise through that? It can’t. This caseine 


poe 
| : 
}: 


web catches a third to half the cream. 
You stand that loss just as long as you use 
pans or cans for they haven’t enough skimming § 
force to take out all the cream. But, just the 


minute _you_commence using Sharples Dairy 
‘Tubular Cream Separator, you_stop that_loss. 
Sharples Dairy Tubular Cream Separators 
have 10,000 times more skimming force than 
pans or cans, and twice as much as any other 
separator. They get get all the cream—get it 
quick—get it free from dirt and in the best 
condition for making Gilt } dge Butter. Caseine § 
don’t bother the Tubular. The Tubular is 
positively certain _to_greatly_increase_your 
dairy profits, so write at once for catalog [-232 
and our valuable free book, “Business Dairy- 


The Sharples Separator Co. 


West Chester, Pa. 


Toronto, Can. Chicago, III. 


Manlove Automatic Gate 
Always in Order 


Operated by all vehicles or by. 
haud, Attached to usual posts 
at any driveway. Itadds to the 
pleasure, safety, value and 
beauty of the home. 


MANLOVE GATE CO. 
Chicago, III. 
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Home Testing of Milk 


JE IS quite practicable for the man with 

only one cow to test the quality cf 
the milk—and he should most certainly do 
so because a cow that is not yielding a reason- 
ably rich quality can be disposed of. It does 
not pay to have poor milk. Testing for the 
fat content is done by the Babcock method, 
.and that is so simple that anyone can use it. 
This “Babcock test” determines just how 
much butter fat a cortain cow’s milk con- 
tains, and this in turn will show how much 
butter the cow will give in a week, because 
it takes seven pounds of butter fat to make 
about eight pounds of butter. 

Keeping a milk record and testing milk is 
not a difficult nor tedious task, and a testing 
outfit is not expensive. A one cow apparatus 
costs as follows: 


AS Aclpotiille mall (este 2 522256265525c555- $5.05 
A pipette for measuring the milix.........- 20 
‘est otiles, @ 1g G& Cah. . 55525552cecc- -69 
Anyacidsmeasurems "ese eeccrse Se ee -15 
Compose sample jis scsccsecesscsscese- C5 
One gallon cf acid (commercial sulphuric)... 60 

Powallooos< $6.60 


In addition to this, an adjustakle dial hand 
spring balance must be kept on hand to 


The outfit for testing milk by the Babcock system: 
1, Four bottle tester; 2, Pipette; 3. Testing bottles; 
4. Graduaie; 5, Sulphuric acid; 7, Sample bottles 


weigh the milk night and morning as it comes 
from the cow. 

To test the milk shake the sample thor- 
oughly and with the pipette measure out 
17.6 cc. of milk which is put in the test 


i TH ERE’S MONEYIN 


/FAR MIN G\ 


If you understand Modern Methods and 


FARM INTELLIGENTLY 

Every reader of Tuk Garpen MaGAzinE who 
is interested in farming or gardening, in the 
growing of fruit or of flowers, is invited to 
send for a free copy of our 80-page catalogue 
and full information in regard to the Home 
Study Courses in Agriculture, Horticulture, 
Landscape Gardening and Floriculture which 
we offer under Prof. Brooks of the Massachu- 
setts Agricultural College and Prof. Craig of 
the Cornell University. 


THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Dept. 8, Springfield, Mass. 


TREES NEED CARE 


Young ones to attain more vigor and old ones to 
avoid the axe. Ourfree booklet, “The Care of 
Trees,” tells many things about tree-saving 
th ough Pruning, Spraying, Fertilizing and Ce- 
menting. We have improved some of «he best 
estates in this country, and have saved thou- 
sands of priceless trees. No jcb is too large for 
us, and we can almost say that no field is too 
remote. We have offices in four cities. Write 
for particulars and references. 


MUNSON - WHITAKER CO. 


Scientific Foresters 
NEW YORK : 
1102 Fiatiron Bldg. 
HARRISBURG 


BOSTON: 
621 Tremont Bldg. 
ALBANY 


Write to-day for our art hooklet ‘* Tow 
to Grow Loses” and our New 4 lo- 


Rose ral Guide-—BFREE, 


CONAKD & JONVS CO., Box P, West Grove, Pa. 
Growers of “the Best Roses in America.”” 


MAULE’S SEEDS 


Once sown, always sown. _ Illustrated catalogue free. 


Wm. Henry Maule, 1701 Filbert St., Philadelphia 
THORBURN’S LAWN GRASS SEED 


1 ixture or the finest Grasses ; Quart 25c: 2 quirts 45c; 4 quarts 


bottle. Then add 17.5 cc. of sulphuric acid 
having a specific gravity of 1.82 and mix. 


containing a 


Have you tried them? 

| Lilies fresh from beds 
with roots are better 
than store bulbs with- 
out roots. They are 
more solid and have 
more vitality. The 
store bulbs may do 
well, but those who 
have tried both prefer 
fresh bulbs. Horsford’s 
Autumn Supplement 
(ready last August) 
will interest those who 
plant autumn bulbs, 

H hardy herbaceous pe- 

H rennials, old-fashioned 
flowers, Trilliums, 
Orchids, shrubs, trees, 
vines. It will offer a 
long bargain list for 
those who have plenty 
of room. You should 
ask for it before plac- 
ing your fall orders. 
Sent free. 


FRED’K H. HORSFORD 
Charlotte, Vt. 


“AW PUL | HEAVY” 


Several bottles are put in the machine, 80c; 1 peck (334 pounds) $1.25; x bushel (15 pounds) an | cw r $3.75 per bushel; 


Sent prepaid tu any addr ss in the United States. 


Write for Catalogue. 


being sure to balance them, i. e., as many on 
one side as on the other, and are whirled 
around at the rate of 100 revolutions a minute 
or whatever is the speed indicated by the 
manufacturer on the machine, for five 
minutes. Then fill each bottle to the bottom 
of the neck with hot water and again whirl 
for four minutes. Now stop, fill the bottles 
to the 8 per cent. mark with hot water and 
again whirl for two minutes. Read quickly 
before the bottles have a chance to cool. 
In order to determine the fat in the sample, 
on the neck of each bottle there are eleven 
long marks, the space between each two 
representing 1 per cent. These spaces are 
again divided in five portions by shorter 
marks, each of which represents 2 per cent. 
New York. H. H. Nosie. 


J,M. THORBURN & CO. 33 Barclay St., New York 


EVERYTHING FOR SOME GARDENS. 
SOMETHING FOR EVERY GARDEN. 


THE McGREGOR BROS, CO., Wholesale and Retail Florists 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO, U.S. A. 


TRON AGE 333° TOOLS 


Save time and labor. Do best work. Book free. 


BATEMAN MFG. CO., Box C=2, Grenlock, N. J. 


Y Book 


Send to-day for a f i 1 E E 


RAY FREE copy. of our Instruction and Formula 
book. Tells all about the best sj rayers mace. 


Field Force Pump (o., 48 11th at., Ulmira. N. Y. 


Barton Lawn Trimmers 
THE BEST IN THE WORLD 
For particulars address, E. BARTON, IvYLAND, Pa. 
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Harper Mill 

Proved.the Claim that a 
Carcy Ro f lasts as long 
as the Building Stands 


| Rea ONE ROOF is enough, providing it is Carey’s, has 

been demonstrated to the complete satisfaction of Geo. H. 
Harper, of Morgansville, Genesee Co., New York. Recently, 
Mr. Harper paid this written tribute to 


CAREY’S 


EFLEXIBLE CEMENT 


ROOFING 


“T am pleased to state that I purchased 4,000 square feet of Carey’s 
Roofing sixteen yeais ago and applied same on mill, residence and bam. 
I applied a large portion over shingles and it proved very satisfactory. 
The mill was destroyed by heavy winds last winter, but the roofing on the 
house and barn are in as good condition to-day as when I applied it. I 
consider your roofing to be the best on the market, and I take pleasure in 
recommending its use to my neighbors and friends.” 


Carey’s Roofing is equally adapted to flat or steep surfaces. Will not rust, 
rot, melt or break. Is fire resisting. Contains no tir or piper. The Carey 
Patent Lap permanently covers and protects nail heads, making neat, everlast- 
ing, weatherprooi joints. 


Write for free sample, illustrated booklet and prices. 


THE PHILIP CAREY CO. 


50 Wayne Ave. CINCINNATI, O. 


[ee 


8 to 8 h. p. Mopper Jacket Engine on Skids. 


This engine is ready to run when you get if, fill it with gasoline, 
throw on the switch, turn the wheel—that’s all. 


No pipe to connect, nothing Write us to tell you about 
to set up, no foundation to our liberal proposition that 


make, no experience required. will save you money. 


: ; ; We guarantee every Olds 
It is the most practical engine 3 
Engine to run properly. You 


for the farmer, because it is 


take no risk in buying it. 
There is an agent near by to 
see that everything is all right. 


always ready, compact, adjusted 


and can be moved anywhere. 


The price is right—the qual- Send for catalog showing 3 
ity is the standard of the U.S. to 50 h. p. engines and get 
Government, who use it. 


our interesting offer. 


OLDS GAS POWER CO. 


Main Office, 918 Seager St., Lansing, Mich. 


Boston: 69-75 Washington Street, N. 
Kansas City, Mo.: 1226 Eleventh Street 
Binghamton, N. Y.: 23 Washington Street 


Minneapolis : 313 South Front Street 
Philadelphia: 1816 Market Street 
Omaha: 1018 Farnum Street 


iz OLDS 

| ) 

nr we ENGINES 

| | “BEST BY EVERY TEST. 
ML U.S.GOVT REPORT. 


The Readers’ Service will advise you 
At H E G A R D E N M A G A Z I N E about date Dairy Appliances 


THE HARVEST 
THAT NEVER ENDS 


Through fall, winter, spring and summer the 
harvesting of the “milk crop? continues year in 
and year out. The ever fa.thful cow never 
fails to add a goodly sum to each yeai’s revenue 
from thefarm. Yet how little many do towards 
making the most of her product. Hundreds of 
thousands of dollars are lost yeaily by cow 
owners through failure to employ a centrifugal 
cream separator and thereby secure every par- 
ticle of cream from the cow’s milk. Over 
875,009 DE LAVAL users are daily proving 
that the increased gain in the quantity and 
quality of the “milk crop” is from $10 to $15 
per cow each year when the 


Sp 


DE LAVAL CREAM SEPARATOR 


is used, to say nothing of the time and labor saved. Isn’t it worth your 
while to investigate such a saving? If you own two or more ccws the 
practice of economy and good business methods in the care of their 
products demands a DE LAVAL machine. Remember that one will last 
from fifteen to twenty-five years, and that it will more than earn its cost the 
first year of use. Write for new illustrated catalogue. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


Iph & é 5 B 
Randolph cane SUE General Offices: 


& 1213 F lbert St. 
Oe Sen i ey 74 Cortlandt St. 
NEW YORK 


173-177. Williim Street 
MONTREAL 

14 & 16 Princess Street 
WINNIPEG 
197 First Street 

PORILAND, OREG. 


Drumm & Sicramento Sts. 
SAN FRANCISCO 


FURNITURE AND ADORNMENTS 
IN MARBLE AND STONE 


for the city and country house. Benches, Flower Basins, 
Pedestals, Tables, Vases, Columns, Sun Dials, Fountains, Fig- 
ures, Busts, etc. designed and executed by artists and artisans 
in our own studios at Pietrasanta, Italy, and Long Island City. 


Illustrations furnished. Brochure G upon request 


IP ANID ce il AI CO: 


557 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Granite Works ; Seadion: PIETRASANTA, ITALY 
BARRE, VERMONT uadlos: 1 LONG ISLAND CITY 


The Readers’ Service will gladly assist 
an selecting decorations for the home 
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A Guarantee with Something Back of It 


You can buy worthless stocks on which are ‘‘guaranteed” 10% dividends; you can 
buy the poorest goods bearing a stamp ‘‘warranted.” ‘The wise buyer of to-day is not 
satisfied with a mere ‘‘guarantee’—he wants to know what is back of the guarantee. 

Behind the Rex Flintkote trade mark stands a house that has 
been in business for 70 years with an unbroken reputation for 
honest goods and square dealing. 

The quality of Rex Flintkote Roofing has been maintained 
and will always be maintained at the highest standard. 

When you see a roof covered 10 years ago with Rex Flintkote, 


you can know that if you buy Rex Flintkote to-day, to-morrow 


or next year, it will be as good as that bought ten years ago— 
in fact it will be better. 


We are constantly striving to make 


FLINTKOTE 


X ROOFING 


The old-fashioned prin- 


better—never to make it cheaper. 
ciples laid down by John A. and William Bird, 70 years ago, 
remain in full force in this, the third generation. 


Original Store 
Established in 1837 


We deem the reputation of this house, gained through these many years of fair, 


honest dealing, too valuable to be jeopardized by any deviation. 
You can buy Rex Flintkote Roofing with the assurance that ‘‘we stand back of every 


roll,” not nominally, but actually and sincerely. 


Write for Book and Samples 


The book will tell you all about Rex Flintkote Roofing and give photographs of buildings on which it 
is used, with letters of recommendation from users. The samples will show you what Rex Flintkote 
Roofing really is and enable you to test its properties. 


J. A. & W. BIRD & CO., 29 India Street, Boston, Mass. 


Agents everywhere 


Plant for Immediate Effect 


Not for Future Generations 


Start with the largest stock that can be secured! 
to grow such Trees and Shrubs as we offer. 


We do the long waiting—thus enabling you to secure Trees and Shrubs that give an 
immediate effect. Price List Now Ready. 
Box CHESTNUT HILL, 


ANDORRA NURSERIE G PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


WIi. WARNER HARPER, Proprietor 


It takes over twenty years 


Make Repairs Now! 


Des the latter part of September, it 

is often necessary to have a little fire 
heat in the greenhouse on dull days. It 
keeps the air dry and prevents mildew. If 
you have not already attended to the repairs 
of the heating pipes, do so at once before 
firing is necessary. Look at each joint in 
the pipes to see if there are any leaks; if so, 
stop them at once. The best joint ina cast- 
iron pipe can be made with rust-joint’cement, 
and I recommend using a slow setting one. 
To make, use 


2 parts sal. ammoniac 
I part flour of sulphur 
200 parts iron borings 


In case the joint made must be used 
immediately, make the cement as follows: 


I part sal. ammoniac in powder 
2 parts flour of sulphur 
80 parts iron borings 


Make a paste of these with a little water. 
To make the joint tight after the pipes have 
been fitted together, push in, up to the 
shoulder of the pipe, some oakum to keep 
the filings from dropping through on the 
inside of the pipe; then fill the balance of the 
space with one or the other of the cements 
already mentioned. 

Undoubtedly there are more or less broken 
lights of glass in the greenhouse, or in the 
sashes of the hotbeds, or coldframes. These 
must be repaired at once as it will soon be 
necessary to use them to protect the plants 
from frost. If you have some difficulty in 
removing the old putty when setting glass, 
the work may be lightened by painting the 
old, dry putty with some nitro-muriatic acid 
or some caustic soda (concentrated lye), and 
in an hour’s time it will be softened suffi- 
ently to be removed without injuring the 
wood. 

It will pay you to buy the putty if you have 
only a small amount of glazing to do, but 
where there is any great amount of work 
you will save money by mixing it yourself. 
To make a good putty, mix together 


35 pounds whiting 
15 pounds boiled linseed oil 
1 gallon water 


If this is too thin to work nicely, add some 
more whiting; if too thick, the putty may be 
softened by more oil. I like to add a little 
white lead to the mixture as it makes the 
dried putty harder and I believe it also makes 
a better union with the wood. 

New York, P. T. BARNES. 
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Dreer’s 


Autumn Catalogue 


increased in size and with 
more illustrations will be 


Ready Sept. 1st 


Besides the desirable novel- 
ties and standard sorts of 
Hardy Bulbs it contains a 
greatly increased list of Hardy 
Perennials for Fall planting, 
as well as plants for window 
and greenhouse culture. 


Mailed free to all mentioning the publica- 
tion in which this advertisement appears. 


Henry A. Dreer 
Philadelphia 


BU AND PLANT BULBS 


By the ADAMS’ METHOD 


It Pays. Get his Little Brown Book; 
it explains. Write to-day; it’s FREE. 


HENRY SAXTON ADAMS, Box 23 B. Wellesley, Mass. 


The &lm City Nursery Company, Lew Haven, Connecticut 

N E W HARDY 

SHRUB 

Nothing so valuable has appeared for 

years. A perfectly double form 

*}) of our native Hydrangea arbores- 

ces, registered as Grandiflora 

alba. Imagine our beautiful native 

Hydrangea bearing great heads of 

snowy white sterile flowers fully as 

large and perfectly formed as the best 

of the tender tub sorts from Japan. 

Blooms from June until October. As a 

singie specimen, in groups or as foreground for larger shrubs, 

itis bound to bea tremendous success. Splendid illustration 

of it 7 our new 1907 catalog. Offered this year for the first 

time. Well-established from 3-inch pots, each 50 cts.; per 
10, $4.50. 

Liveted stock of field-grown plants listed t1 our 1907 catalog. 
The Elm City Nursery Co., New Haven, Conn. 


Our Hardy Tree and Plant Catalog, also our Special Summer 
Planting List both sent promptly on request. 


Soft Harness 


You can make your har- 

ness as soft as'a glove and 
as tough as wire by using 
Eureka Harness Oil. You 
can lengthen its life—make 
it last twice as long as it 
ordinarily would. 


EUREKA 


makes old harnesslikenew. 
Made of pure, heavy-bodied 
oil, especially prepared to 
withstand all weathers. 
For all axle troubles use 
Boston Coach Axle Oil 
Better and moreeconomical 
than castor oil. Will not 
gum or corrode. Lasting, 
Teliable, satisfactory. 
Highest Award, World’s 
Columbian Exposition. 


SCLD EVERYWHERE—ALL SIZES 
Made by Standard Oil Co, 


Incorporated 


Think What Your 
Wagons, Tools, 
Etc., Are Worth 


You can then see how necessary it is to preserve their 


value. Good farm implements will stand a great deal 


of wear; if they don’t stand as much of it as they ought 


to, the manufacturer will usually make good. 

But no farm implements will stand 
continued exposure to weather with- 
out a protecting coat of good paint; 
and there is no one to make good loss 
by rot and rust but the farmer himself. 

Preserve your wagons and tools, 
maintain their value, by keeping them 
painted with Pure White Lead and 
Linseed Oil. Pure White Lead and 
Oil is the best paint for wagons and 

farm implements because it gives a firm, protective coat, and does not flake or scale off. 
Pure White Lead is such a good paint pigment that it needs no other pigment 
with it. Every other pigment is admitted to need white lead before it has any value 
at allas a paint. Buy your white lead and oil separately, and mix them as you need 
them. It is the only way to be sure of purity. 
The Dutch Boy trade mark shown here is the hall-mark that identifies Pure White 
Lead made by the old Dutch Process. Look for it on the side of the keg. 


Send for Book 


“A Talk on Paint,” gives valuable information on the paint subject. 
Sent free upon request. Address Dept. V. 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


In whichever of the following cities 7s nearest you: wus 8h? 
LAD PP PROCE 


oO 

TCH 
New York, Boston, Buffalo, Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago, St. Louis, ae <> 
Philadelphia (John T. Lewis & Bros. Co.) Pittsburgh (National Lead & Oil Co.) Bs 


Sig CA SiS UNE TRUEST SENSE, 


We Grow Peonies 
-—Nothing Else 


NOW IS THE TIME TO PLANT 


We do not present an endless list of varieties to confuse and 
perplex customers. Many of the best sorts are practically 
identical—so nearly alike that only an expert can distinguish 
the difference. We offer only the choicest and best, and the 
most distinct of the many hundred varieties in cultivation. 

If you are interested, let us mail you our handsome NEW 
fall catalog—just ready. It’sa“‘ catalogthat’s different,” and 
we havea word to say toyou therein about the advantages in 
purchasing Peonies from specialist growers. e book is 
artistic, and, we think you'll agree, worth having. 


It’s free if you'll mention this publication 


Mohican Peony Gardens 


Sinking Springs, - Penn’a 
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Japan Bamboo 


Stakes 


to support Chrysanthemums, 
Lilies, Gladioli, Roses, Hardy Pe- 
rennials, Tomato plants, etc. Very 
strong and outlast any wooden 
stakes. 

Six feet long, ?-inch diameter. 


100 250 500 1000 
$1.00 $2.25 $3.50 $6.00 


Our 30th Annual Fall 


Catalogue (40 Pages) 
Ready August 20th, will contain a 


full list of everything desirable for the 

Winter Window Garden,Conservatory 

and out-door planting. A\ll sorts: 
Hyacinths 
Tulips Callas 
Narcissus Lilies 
Crocus Iris 

Paeonias 


Freesias 


Seeds for fall 


Rare shrubs and perennials. 
planung. 
“Full Directions for Successful: 
Growing.” 


: Write us about anything in the horticultural 
line ; we give cheerfully advice in anything per- 
taining to it. Send for catalogue. 


It is free. Address 


H. H. BERGER & CO. 
70 Warren Street, - New York 
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Real Recreation 


En route between 


Detroit and Buffalo 


The D. & B. Line steamers leave Detroit week days 
at 5:0 p.m., Sundays at 4 p.m. (ccatrel timc) and 
from Bu.f2lo daily at 5:0) p. rm. (castcrn tin.c) rcach- 


ing their destination the ucxt morning. Tirect ecn- 
nections wich early morniug trains. Cuperior service 
and lowest rates between eastern and wcstcrn statcs. 


Rail Tickets Available cn Steamers 


All classes of tickets sold rcacirg via Tichigan 
Central, Wabash and Grand Trurk railways kc twecn 
Detroit ani Buffalo in either direction will be accept- 
ed for transportation on D. & B. Line Steamers. 

Send two cent stamp for illustrated pamphlet and 
map of Great Lakes. Address, 

L. G, Lewis. G. P. A., Detroit, Mich. 


Detroit & Buffalo Steamboat Co. 


Philip H. McMillan, Vice-Pres. A.A. Schantz, Gen, Mgr. 


FALL-SOWN SWEET PEAS 


E. S. H., Vr.—Fall sowing cf sweet fea seeds isrecom- 
mended, except in the most nerthern states. Dig a trerch 
fifteen inches wide and deep and half fill it with well decayed 
stable manure, which should be well packed in. Cover 
the manure with one inch cf soil. Sow the seeds thickly 
and cover with two inckes of soil which must be paclzed 
down. Then fill the trench with coarse manure which 
you will let lie loose. Inthe spzing this mulch is removed 
so that the sun can get at the scil. As soon as the weather 
becomes warm mulch with loose litter or coal ashes to keep 
the roots cool. i 


PROTECTING RASPBERRIES 


E. T. B., Conn.—To be able to lay raspberries down 
in November and early December, for protection from 
the winter’s ccld, prune them in August, cutting out all the 
old wood, because it 1s only on this year’s growth that you 
will get fruit next year. This will leave you not more than 
a dozen canes—more than that 1s too many—so thin them to 
that number by removing the weak growths. Another ad- 
vantage cf pruning in the summer, is that the diseased wood 
is disposed of. By thus getting rid of all surplus wood it 
is a simple matter to turn down the canes. If the canes are 
too stiff to turn easily the soil may be lcosened on one side 
of the plant. Get far enough from the plant so as not to 
cut off the roots. It is better to lay the plants in the direc- 
tion of the rows for then one plant gives protection to the 
next. See the July 1906 GArpren Macazine, page 329. 


RADISH ROT 


W. A. S., Mass.—There are several fungi and bacteria 
which are capable cf causing the radish rot and it is impos- 
sible to know which one is concerned in this case without 
examining specimens. In general terms the treatment 
usually required for troukles cf this nature is soil steril- 
ization. This inyclves heating the soil by steam, as de- 
scribed in Farmers’ Eulletin 186 which may be had by 
applying to the Secretary cf Agriculture, Washingtor, D. C. 
It would be better if the soil now in the bed could be taken 
out and replaced with new soil which has been previously 
sterilized. Wash the woodwork cf the bed with a 1 per 
cent. sclution cf copper sulphate or cf formaldehyde before 
the soil is put back. When another crop is planted, care 
should be taken to water no more than necessary, to venti- 
late the house properly and to keep the bed free from decay- 
ing leaves and flants so as to avoid conditions favorable 
to the development cf diseases. MaXs 195 We 


HOW TO KILL THE DANDELION 


H.C. J., Ulinois—The problem cf eradicating dandelions 
from the lawn is probably the hardest one there is, for in 
addition to being a perennial it is a deep rooting plant which 
sprouts freely below tie surface after having been cut. 
There is orly one way to destroy the dandelion without 
disturbing the g-ass, that is by poisoning it. This is 
necessarily <low, as each plant must be treated separately. 
Cut the crown cff level with the ground with a sharp 
knife or chisel, and put a drop cf muriatic acid (commercial) 
on the crown cf the flant. This kills it immediately, ard 
as most ef the poison is absorbed by the root, it is harmless 
to the grass. Ifa lage area is to be treated, it would pay 
to get a spotter attached to a glass tube so as to save stoop- 
ing. If this operation is too slow, there is only one other way, 
is to dig up the g-ass; do this the first week in August 
and carcfully pick the roots out. Sow grass seed about two 
weeks later which will leave the ground bare about three 
weeks. Great care should be taken in the spring time while 
the dandelions are in flower to see that not only the flewe-s 
of those on the lawn, but those in the immediate vicinity 
are cut off as soon as they appear. 


We’, Direct From Factory | 
A PIEDMONT RED CEDAR CHEST bstnretects 


woolens and fine clothing from moths, dust and dampness, 
and atleast cst. A Picdmont costs about the same as one 
season’s storage—and lasts forever. 5 $ 

Exquisite od. r of red cedar permanently assured. Not 
veneercd, but made of solid Southern red cedar. Hand- 
somely trimmed. Made in several sizes. 

Buy a Piedmont. Do away with ill-smelling moth balls, 
Hav: stored articlesalways safe, fragrant and handy. 

Ideal Gift for Xmas, Birthday, Weddings. 

Shipped direct from factory, freight prepaid. 

We refund money and pay return freight if dissatisfied. 

Wri'e for Booklet now, and learn low factury prices 
and ful description. 


PIEDMONT FURNITURE CO., Dept. 0, Statesville, N.C. 


We also make a beautiful box Couch of Soiid S suthern Red Cedar, 
handsoiniely upholstered. Sen for b oklet an | prices. 


'Teemerrereec} e 

eso Don’t Pay Two Prices 
try for Stoves and Ranges 
me : Order direct from our Siove Factory and 
5 save all dealers’ profits HOOSIER 
Stoves and Ranges are the “Best in the 
World;”’ Fuel savers and easy bakers- 
Sold on 30 days’ free trial. We pay the freight. 
Guaranteed two years. Our large illus‘rated 
catalog gives descrip.ions, prices, etc. Write 
for our catalog. 


HOOSIER STOVE CO., Factory 199 State St., Marion, Ind. 


Genuine Bargains in P | AN 0 S 
High-Grade Upright 

Slightly used instruments: 12 Steinways from $350 up; 
6 Webers from $250 up; 9 Krakauers from $250 up; 7 Knabes 
from $250 up; 3 Chickerings from $250 up; also ordinary 
second-hand Uprights, $75 up; also 10 very fine Parlor Grand 
pianos at about half. New pianos, mahogany, $145 and up. 


Write for particulars. Cash or easy monthly payments. 
LYON & HEALY, 6 Adams St., Chicago 


We ship pianos everywhere on approval 


“Foosier”’ Steel Range 


The Farmers’ Easy Record 


A new, complete, simple and practical record of all transactions on 
the farm. Designed by an expert. Thousands inuse. Easy to keep. 
Will last 8 years. Every progressive farmer should have it. Agents 
Wanted. Send for free specimen pages and Special Offer. 


CENTURY SUPPLY CO., Dept. 579, SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


STANDARD AMERICAN BRAND 
ATLAS PORTLAND CEMENT 


Always Uniform 
ATLAS PORTLAND CEMENT CO., 30 Broad St., New York City 


by Frances Duncan. A practical treatise on making a 

flower girden, told in the form of a story ima way to 

interest voung people and help them to lay out and tend a 
garden. Illustrated, $1.25. Postpaid by the Century Co., Union 
Square, New York. 


Hi te ; ] | I B 2 5 

woenBNGIlan Da ef Cc 
‘ Hind-woven by ndiains in Mexico trom str mg pilm 
ibre. U iquely colored. durable, useful, ornamental 
8 in. high; fine fir den, sewing room, flower prt, et 
Warrantel gennine. Retails f r $r.00. but we vill sen 
prcpaid for 25 cts. ‘two for 44 cts., five for $1.00, a: 
iffer ‘nt desivns), as snecial offer. Catalog of Mexican 
and Indian Goods FREE, 


THE FRANCIS FE. LESTER COMPANY 
Dept. J-9. Mesil'n Park, N Wex. 
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The Readers’ Service will furnish you with the 
names of reliable firms in any department oj trade 
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Opaque Shade 
in use only afew 
months already 
“cra he 1.” Nearly 
every shade yea 
sce is spoiled by 
these “‘cracks.”” 


Holland Shade 

taken from win- 
dow of well- 
known club; 
shows how Hol- 
land) wrinkles— 
doesn’t shade. 


Wow t Wrinkle! Wowt' Crack!’ Does Shade! 


Compare these three window shades and you 
will understand why Brenlin is the greatest 
advance in house furnishings today. 

Holland shades wrinkle, let in a ‘‘glare’’ and 
dow’t shade because they haven’t ‘‘body”’ 
enough. 

Opaque shades “‘crack”’ because they are filled | 
with chalk, and as the shades are handled this 
filling breaks. 

Brenlin is made without filling of any kind 
and has a zatural body that makes it h ng 
straight and smooth. lt won't wrinkle; won't 
crack; won't fade. 

And Bren in gives just the light you want. 
It is made in all colors; in cream, ecru, ivory- 
white, etc., it softens the light to a delightful, 
mellow glow. With the dark colors, green, 
etc., you can shut it out entirely. 

With Brenlin “Duplex” (dark one side, light 
the other) a room may be completely darkened, 
and yet a uniform color be maintained outside. 
“Duplex”? is the ideal shade for bedrooms, 

Leading dealers hive Brenlin in a@/Z colors. 
Any dealer can easily get it for you. But 


Don’t Be Deceived 


Look for BRENLIN inthe margin when vour shadesare 
delivered. Kvery yard has the name ‘‘Bienli..”’ perfor- 
ated in the edge of the material in small letters like this: 
Bie 3 You can only see it by taking the 
ine % shade in your handsard examining 
it closely—but be sure itis there. It 1s your protection 
against shades that /oo% like Brenlin but ‘‘crack.”’ 
Tf vour devler hisn’t Brenlin write us and we will 
Tefer you to one who has, or supply you direct. 
W+tte today for samtles and ‘The Treatment of 
Windows,” showing how to get best lighting effects. 


Chas. W. Breneman & Co. 
2061-2071 Reading Road Cincinnati 
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Dwyer’s Pot-Grown 
Strawberry Plants 


Strong, healthy plants from selected stock of choicest fruiting 
varieties, sure 10 give satisfaction and 


Produce a Full Crop in 1908 


Some of th finest berry patches in Amer- 
ica Owe success to our vigorous stock. 
Pot-gr.wn plants have been our specialty 
for many years. If you want fr it next 
season, order NOW. Wealso have a full 
Ime of Fruit and Ornamental Trees, 
Plants, Vines, etc., for fall planting, all 
grown on our home grounds and guaran- 
teed healthy and true to name. 


We also do landscape gardening in all its branches. Catalogue free. 
T. J. DWYER @ CO., 
P. O. Box 4 


CORNWALL, N. Y. | 
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Pom Fall Housecleaning 


When you clean house this fall, have 
your home decorated with Alabastine and 
make it brighter, more cheerful, more 
sanitary and more healthful for the long 
winter season. The dainty Alabastine 
tintsmake the walls lighter and the rooms 
brighter. Alabastine is the only durable 
wallcoating. It will not flake or scale, 
and best of all, when once applied, the 
room can be re-decorated without the 
bother, confusion and expense of washing 
and scraping the walls. 

Walls decorated with Alabastine afford 
no breeding place for moths and insects. 

; fee & Alabastine is the only sanitary wall coat- 
ing. It is particularly adapted for sleeping rooms, clothes-closets, etc. 


lab 
daDdaStulil 
The Sanitary Wall Coating 


comes in mary different tints that can be 
combined in en endless variety of shades. 
Many beautiful color combinations can be 
made with Alabastine to harmonize with the 
woodwork and furnishings of each different 
room, while making the decorative plan for 
the whole home entirely harmonious. 


a 


Alabastine comes in 5-lb. carefully sealed 
and properly labeled packages, and is sold by 
dealers in paints, drugs, hardware and gen- 
eral merchandise, at 50c the package for 
white, and 55c the package for tints. 


The book, ‘‘Dainty Wall Decorations’’ 
contains designs in colors for every room in 
the home, showing nearly 100 different com- 
binations and color schemes, and containing 
many practical suggestions for home dec- 
oration. The book will be sent to any ad- 
dress upon receipt of 10 cents, coin or stamps, 
and is worth far more to any home-maker. 
Write today for free tint cards and other 
valuable information. Special color sug- 
gestions for decorating new buildings furnish- 
ed free on request. . 


The Alabastine Company 
924 Grandville Ave., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Eastern Office 


Dept.Y, 105 Water St., New York City. 


Gillett’s Ferns and Flowers 


For Dark, Shady Places 


There is no corner so shady but that certain ferns and plants will thrive 
there. ‘here is 10 soilsv light and sandy but that some of our hardy wild 
ferns will Leautify it. For z5) ears we huve been grow ing these hardy ferns 
and flowers and know what is suited to each condition. Wecan supply 
fers for the dark corner Ly the porch, or ferns and flowers, including our 
native orchids,i. quantity, to make bevutiful country estates. Wet and 
swampy spots, rocky hillsides, dry woods. each may be made beautiful hy 
plants especially adapted to them. Noth‘ng adds greater charm to the 
home grounds than clumps of thrifty ferns. We also grow the hardy 
flowers which require open sunlight — primroses, campanulas, digitalis, 
violets, etc, 


Write for my descriptive catalogue. 


EDWARD GILLETT, 


It tells about this class of plants. 


Southwick, Mass. 


The Readers’ Service will put you 
in touch with reliable nurserymen 


THE GARDEN MAGAZINE 


More Grain, Less Chaff 


will result if you use a fertilizer 
that contains plenty of 


Potash 


It is the plant-food without which good grain 


cannot be grown. 


Send for Our Free Books 
on Farming 


These books are written by practical experts, 
and contain suggestions that will be helpful to the 


man who is trying to get the best out of his farm. 


GERMAN KALI WORKS 


93 Nassau Street, New York 
Monadnock Building, Chicago 
Candler Building, Atlanta, Ga. 
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Here’s just the plow the farmer has long looked for—a reversible plow for flat land or 
hillside work. Made of steel and malleable iron, and guaranteed for 5 years. Our 
No. 29 Cambridge Steel Plows with Automatic Steel Jointer, Shifting Clevis and Wheel—Automatic 
Coulter when desired—are positively the best in every way that skill has ever produced. Light 
in weight and draft, they are easy on man and team, do splendid work under all conditions, 
SN 2d the more expert the plowman, the better he will appreciate our plows. 
. —>—— If we have no dealer in your town we want to 
SS. 7S : make you A Special Offer—write for it to- 
TOs ‘ day and be sure to ask for our Complete Cat- 
alog of “The Lovejoy Line” of Farm Tools. 
Don’t buy until you get the catalog—it’s free. 
The Lovejoy Co., 717 Foundry St., Cambridge, N.Y. 


Discuss It With Your Painter 


T he is a progressive, look-ahead sort 


fd 
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of skilled and thinking man—type of 

the modern expert painter—you will 

both come to a quick agreement that 

“HIGH STANDARD” PAINT is 

the proper covering for your 
building. 


Lowe Brothers : 
“High Standard” Liquid Paint 


Gives Best Results 


Possesses greatest covering power, spreading capacity, beauty and wearing quality. 
Because it is of absolutely uniform consistency and color; because it is made of the exact 
materials thirty-three years of progressive paint-making have proven to be best; is scientifically 
proportioned, and is ground superfine by powerful machinery that insures a velvety fineness 
and perfect union of solids and liquids that hand mixing could never approach. 


“HIGH STANDARD” PAINT is sold in cans that are full weight and generous 
quantity—U. S. Standard Measure of paint, not “capacity” only. These cans are azr-tight. 
Use “Little Blue Flag” Varnish—the highest standard of varnish quality. 
“HIGH STANDARD” PAINT and the full line of Lowe Brothers 
Paints and Varnishes are sold in almost every town by the leading paint 
dealer. We will gladly send you the name of your nearest dealer and our attrac- 
tive and useful book “Paint and Painting’ FREE. Write for your copy today. 


The Lowe Brothers Company, 450-456 E. Third Street, Dayton, O. 
Paintmakers, Varnishmakers New York Chicago Kansas City 


The “Little 
Biue Flag” 


Protection 
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HOW TO TREAT HEN MANURE 


F. J., Md.—The principles of fertilizer practice are very 
imperfectly knownand different investigators hold various 
views. It is true that wood ashes and lime added to organic 
manures do liberate nitrogen to some extent, also, when 
added to dissolved phosphate rock cause to some extent, 
the phosphoric acid to revert to insoluble forms. We be- 
lieve this action of wood ashes on the dry organic manures, 
hen, hog, and sheep, has been overestimated and that such 
practice is advisable to increase the bulk of either ingredient 
when the mixture is to be used at once. If you have large 
quantities of each there is no necessity for mixing and noth- 
ing to be gained by it. We do not agree with the authority 
quoted as to using dissolved South Carolina rock with 
manure. It is far cheaper and fully as effective to use the 
fine ground untreated rock known to the trade as “floats.” 
The decomposition products of the manure will render its 
phosphoric acid available. ‘The price of floats is but one- 
third that of dissolved rock. Hen manure is a complete 
fertilizer im itself and is the richest in plant food of all the 
farm manures. Whether it is advisable to use wood ashes 
and phosphate rock in addition and how to use them, 
depends entirely upon the crop to be grown, the physical 
condition, productive capacity, and past treatment of the 
soil. 


LIQUID FERTILIZER 


F. J. H., New York—Many of the concentrated forms 
of fertilizer ingredients lend themselves readily to the making 
of liquid manures, notably the nitrogenous and potassic 
compounds. Phosphoric acid is less easily obtained in 
soluble, concentrated forms. There is, however, one salt 
on the market which is completely soluble. It is the 
monobasic calcium phosphate, selling in commercial state 
at ten cents for single pound lots. 

There is no great secret in making a good liquid fertilizer, 
as the proportions admit of wide variation. Nitrate of 
soda or sulphate of ammonia will furnish the nitrogen; 
sulphate or muriate of potash will furnish potash, and the 
salt mentioned above, the phosphoric acid. A formula 
giving about 8 per cent. phosphoric acid, 4 per cent. nitro- | 
gen, and 4 per cent. potash, which is often used on truck 
crops, may be made as follows: To one gallon of water 
add 

1 Ib. nitrate of soda................... $.10 
1 lb. monobasic calcium phosphate ..... -10 
5 oz. sulphate of potash at 1o cents per pound .o05 

$.25 

This is a very concentrated solution and must be diluted 
twenty to thirty times when used to water plants. If used 
when forcing plants or early vegetables to make green 
growths, or on lawn, double the amount of nitrate of soda, 
and decrease the calcium phosphate by half. If for plants 
in pots use half the amount of nitrate and double the sul- 
phate of potash; and use the diluted solution about once 
aweek. ‘The prices given are at retail for small quantities. 
In larger lots they may be bought so as to reduce the cost 
to about sixteen cents a gallon. 


HOW TO MAKE COPPER CARBONATE 


J. F. B., Mass.—The ammoniacal copper-carbonate 
solution is equally as good as Bordeaux but does not stick 
so well. The advantage of it is that it leaves no stain. 
Copper carbonate is not always procurable but may be 
made at home, the only ingredients necessary being blue 
vitriol (copper sulphate) and sal soda. The following recipe 
will make one pound of copper carbonate so that the delay 
of drying and weighing it out will be unnecessary. To make: 
Dissolve two pounds of copper sulphate (blue stone, blue 
vitriol) in two gallons of hot water; put in a keg or small 
barrel and add six gallons of cold water. In a separate 
vessel, dissolve two and one-half pounds of sal soda (washing 
soda) in two gallons of hot water. When this is cold, pour 
it slowly into the copper sulphate solution, stirring the latter 
vigorously at the same time. A precipitate of copper 
carbonate, which is a fine, blue-green powder, insoluble in 
water, will result. This precipitate must be allowed to 
settle over night and the clear liquid siphoned off the follow- 
ing day. Then fill the barrel again and stir well, allow the 
copper carbonate to settle over night, and again siphon off 
the clear liquid; this removes most of the undesirable 
sodium sulphate. Filter the precipitate on a heavy muslin 
strainer to drain off the excess moisture and dry it in the 
air, when it is ready for use. If the operation has been 
carefully done and no precipitate washed or siphoned away, 
there will be very nearly one pound of dry copper carbonate, 
the selling price of which is about forty cents. Buying the 
ingredients at retail, the cost exclusive of the labor is about 
twenty-eight cents per pound. By buying in larger quan- 
tities, this may be reduced to as little as eighteen cents. 
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Every Argument Favors an 


ANCHOR POST IRON FENCE| 


They do not hide the ground, yet afford full protection 
from people and animals—strong—durable—artistic— 
cleanly—make no shade, thereby allowing full sunlight 
to plants or shrubs—do not harbor leaves or snowbanks 
—erass can ke cut close to and under them—will hold 
true to alignment—easily cared for and, most important 
of all, the parts are galvanized. 

All these arguments are about the 


ANCHOR POST IRON FENCE 


We design, build and erect, when desired, fences, en- 
trance gates, iron railings, etc,, for estates, lawns, gardens 
and farms, each fencing especially adapted to its purpose. 


Illustrated Catalogue upon request. 


ANCHOR POST IRON WORKS 
440 Park Row New York City 


Y CATALOG describes all that is best in Californian Bulbs and gives careful cultural directions. 
Send for it and learn of the grand Lilies, the marvelously colored Mariposa Tulips; the daintily 
beautiful Giant Dogs Tooth Violets, the Wood Lilies and many other fine things for the garden 

and some of the best things for naturalization that the world affords. If you are interested in Mr. Burbank 
you will find that I have his entire stock of Hybrid Lilies, grand lilies in many forms and all good. 
Allare described in a little catalog so typically Californian that many send for it for a Californian 
souvenir. 
There are flowers which will grow easily in any Eastern garden with many of those daintily beautiful 
things which the skilled gardener loves to match his skill with and will feel many fold repaid by success. 


GIANT DOGS TOOTH VIOLETS 


One of the nine lovely Giant Dogs Tooth Violets that my catalog describes. (They are really near 
to the Lilies and are not violets at all.) I have them in white, rose, purple, cream, bright yellow and 
other shades, and all are exquisitely beautiful. You can grow them in any cool, sheltered corner and 
you can carpet your woodland with them if you can afford to buy quantities. See special offer. 

| am here making a few offers of things which everyone can grow easily. 


Six each of five fine Brodiaeas for 50c. 6 splendid bulbs of the Leopard Lily for 50c. 

50 beautiful Camassias for 50c. 6 splendid Trilliums for 50c. 

50 Dogs Tooth Violets of the finest cream colored sort 8 packets of choice Wild Flower Seeds for 50c. 
for 75c. lof the best BURBANK HYBRID LILIES for 25c. 


CARL PURDY, Ukiah, California 


Lawns and How to 


Make Them 


By LEONARD BARRON 


A volume of practical suggestions which, in 
the aggregate, mean a sward of refreshing 
green. Uniform with ‘‘Roses’’ and ‘‘Ferns’’ 
and ‘‘How to Grow Them.’’ Thirty-two 
-beautiful ‘“how-to’’ pictures. 


($1.21 postpaid) 
DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO., NEW YORK 


AFTER THE BATH USE 


ONDS 


EXTRACT) | — 


A HOT WEATH E R The Traitor By THOMAS DIXON, JR. Barrett’ S Han d Book a complete treatise on 


Roofing and Waterproof- 


NECESSITY mA f Es al KI ing. Mailed free to Architects, Engineers, Builders and Owners. 
because so soothing The story of the downfall of the Ku Klux Klan BARRETT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
? 
i 1 Illustrated. $1 Oo. New York Chicago Philadelphia Cincinnati Allegheny St. Louis 
cooling and healing to : Minneapolis Kansas City Cleveland New Orleans Boston 


the skin. ar DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO., NEW YORK 
A rub down with 


POND’S EXTRACT 
is most refreshing. 


The Standard 
for 60 Years 


PROFITS 
IN HAY 
BALING 


Get the genuine. 


Sold only in sealed bottles 
—never in bulk. 


Admiral Hay Press has a successful self feeder which does away with dangerous foot feeding. The self feeder 
packs the hay. The hors s work th» feeder. It is foolish to feed a hay press with your feet. Itis criminal to 
permit your boy cr help todo so. ‘Lhe Admiral self feeder makes hay baling easy, safe and profitable. It saves 


time, labor and endless trouble. 
Box 50, Kansas City, Mo. § 


LAMONT, CORLISS & CO., Agents, 
73 Wudson Street, New York. 


ADMIRAL HAY PRESS CO., 
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Klymax Boilers 


KEWANEE RADIATORS 


are so built that a sudden 
drop in temperature is not felt 
by the occupants of the build- 
ing, as the special regulating 
appliances permit the opera- 
tor to instantly increase the 
heat efficiency without in- 
creasing consumption of fuel. 


The old method of placing 
the chain regulating the draft 
damper in front of the clean- 
ing and feed doors has been 
discarded. Up-to-date con- 
struction places this chain 
at the side out of the way. 


There are other features 
about Klymax Boilers and 
Kewanee Radiators which 
make them more efficient and 
convenient than other makes. 


Our free book ‘‘Modern 
Comfort’’ tells the whole 
story of steam and hot water 
heating, what to do and 
what to avoid. Send for it 
today. A postal will do. 


Kellogg Mackay bameron be 


1216 Michigan Boulevard 
Chicago 


For Sale—Privet Hedge 


Pruned and in perfect condition. About 
5 feet high and 4 feet wide. A little over 
200 feet at $1.00 per running foot. Address 


HEDGE, P. O. Box 44, Stamford, Conn. 
The Beautiful Hand- Woven 


PEQUOT RUGS 


Refreshing Simplicity 


Wholesome and agreeable colors. Decidedly artistic in design 
and inexpensive. Send for Booklet, 


CHAS. H. KIMBALL 


46 Yantic Road, Norwich Town, Conn. 


if 
| 


if. | injurious to begonias. 
q ever, is the best; it warms up the soil while cow manure 1s 


PROPAGATING PASSION VINES 


J. M. M., California—The Passion vines (passifloza) 
are propagated by means of cuttings of half-ripened wood 
and given bottom heat. 


MANURE FOR BEGONIAS 


M. B. H., California—Ordinary farm manure is not 
Well decayed horse manure, how- 


cold and does not give as favorable soil conditions. 


LIME FOR SOIL 


J. F. D., Ohio—It is not advisable to lime soil in flower 
beds unless the soil is sour; then only a little is needed, say 
three or four pounds to 100 square feet. A }-inch dressing 
would probably render the soil unfit for use for some time. 


HOW TO KILL PLANT LICE 


O. F. S., Mass.—The aphis attacking the lup:ne may be 
killed by spraying with whale oil soap solution—one 
pound to six or eight gallons of water. As the strength of 
whale oil soap varies after it has been mixed with the 
water test it on one plant before you spray all of them. 


PROPAGATING CLEMATIS 


J. M. M., California—True species of clematis, such as 
paniculata or Drummondii, may be increased by seeds, but 
horticultural forms and hybrids must be reproduced by 
buds. It is the common practice in this country to grow 
the clematis from softwood cuttings taken in May or June 
and inserted in a cutting bed of sand which has a gentle 
bottom heat. In Europe, the clematis is usually imcreased 
by grafting well-ripened, one-year-old wood, of the variety 
desired, upon roots of any vigorous growing species. C. 
Flammula is commonly used for this. 


WHY DAHLIAS DO NOT FLOWER 


M. L. S., Virginia—There are several causes which 
prevent dahlias from blooming until it is so late that they 
are killed by frost. Occasionally it is due to too late plant- 
ing. The chintz fly gets on the under side of the buds and 
sucks the sap, causing the buds to turn black and drop off. 
Sometimes over fertilizing is the cause. Many people 
think they must give the dahlia bed a heavy dres ing of 
stable manure, and as a result the plants make a rank 
growth of foliage and few flower buds. Bone meal is a 
good fertilizer for heavy soils. Sometimes the plants can 
be induced to flower earlie: by confining the roots to a small 
space. This may be done by putting a mulch of manure 
around the plants. J. K.A. 


POTTING INDIAN AZALEAS 


F. E. B., Mass.—Presumably the idea of September 
potting has come about because thousands of azaleas are 
imported in the fall of the year, but anyone who has estab- 
lished plants to care for year after year should certainly 
repot, when needed, early in the year just before new growth 
commences. [f the plants need potting badly it might be 
well to pick out the flower buds as they develop to prevent 
them from flowering for a year. I frequently do this with 
my large plants, even when they need no attention at the 
root, to give them a year’s rest. On the other hand if an 
azalea was in bad shape through stopping up of the drainage 
I would not hesitate at any period of the year to take it out 
of the pot and change the soil, as to do otherwise might 
result in the loss of the plant. A. H. 


BARNYARD MANURE SUBSTITUTES 


J. F. B., New York.—Commercial fertilizers can never 
fully take the place of manures as they cannot furnish 
humus. It is only possible to offer rather general sugges- 
tions when the nature and condition of the soil are unknown. 
If the garden is in need of heavy fertilizing and no stable 
manure at hand, use pulverized sheep manure at the rate 
of one or two barrels for each one-quarter acre, spreading 
it broadcast on the plowed ground and working it in with 
harrow or cultivator. Then use a complete commercial 
fertilizer raked in the rows before planting—one with 
6 to 8 per cent. phosphoric acid, 4 to 5 per cent. nitrogen, 
and 8 to 10 per cent. potash; all from readily available 
sources. This may be used at the rate of from 500 to 1,000 
pounds per acre. A good fertilizer may be made as follows: 
fifty-seven pounds acid phosphate (14 per cent.), twenty- 
seven pounds nitrate of soda, sixteen pounds sulphate of 
potash. Jf such a mixture is to be used in a drilling 
machine, it will distribute better if mixed with half the 
quantity of fine dry loam. 
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Pearline © 
|. —especially adapted 
:. to washing 
© Ducks 
| Linens 
| Piques 
, Lawns 
F Madras =e 
. Batistes 
t’ Percales 
: Cheviots 
. Ginghams 
. Organdies 
| and all other 
Wash Fabrics. 


_- ACTIVE SUMMER EXERCISE 
"requires frequent washing of many gowns—Don't wear 
them out by dceucive ribbing with soap and wash-board. 
does more than soap can do=WITHOUT RUBBING. 
That's why the most delicate wash fabrics last twice 
aslong when ae 


Fearline Does the Washing} 


Everything for out- 
door planting and 
window gardening 
—bulbs, indoor 
blooming and foli- 
age plants, peren- 


Floral 
Guide 
for Fall 


nials, hardy shrubs and the best 
roses in America. 


Write for free copy to-day. 


Special Postpaid Offers: 
Giant White Narcissus, 25c; 6 Ro- 
man Hyacinths, 25c; 30 Freesias, 
25c; 10 Oxalis, 4 colors, 25¢; 12 
Tulips, separate colors, 25c. The 
entire 5 collections (64 bulbs) for 
$z.00 postpa.J. 


Conard & Jones 
Best Roses in America — 
West Grove, Pa. 


MORE GOOD CIDER 


can be made from a given amount of apples 
with one of our presses than with anv other. 
The juice will be purer and bring higher 
price~; the extra yield soon pays for 
the press. We make 
HYDRAULIC 
POWER. PRESSES = 
A 5 if L177 F FPF Fry 
in all sizes, hand or power. 25 to fmoumydy 
600 barrels per day. Also Steam {fiji 
Evaporators, Apple-butter Cookers, = 
etc. Fully guaranteed. Catalog === 
BREE 
The Hydraulic Press Mfg. Co. 
23 Main St.. Mt. Gilead, Ohio. 
or Room 124 H, 39 Cortlandt St., 
New York, N. Y. 


alge). 


a SS 


MICE 


UBET IKILL 


Exterminates lield mice, house mice, and other rodents 
in houses, greenhouses, hotbeds, bams and stables. Package 
(containing enough Ubet Ikill to kill 1,000 mice) 60 cents, car- 
rage paid. 

STUMPP & WALTER CO., Distributing Agents 


»>0 Varelay Street. New York City 


COmECr Font. , 


> The R rs’ Service will gladly assi. 
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Tells how to 
beautify your 
home at little 
expense. 


Don’t wait—write 
for it now. 
Consult this book and you 


will save time, money 
and worry. 


SYSTEM OF HEATING 


more than just “an economical heater. ‘ 

@KELSEY Heating means satisfactory heating and 
healthful heating because LARGE VOLUMES of air— 
enough for heating and ventilation—are properly 
warmed and FORCED to EVERY ROOM. 

@fhe KELSEY gives these most satisfactory and 
economical results because of its scientifically 
correct construction, utilizing the largest per- 
centage of heat produced by the fuel for the proper 
warming and distribution of the air. 

SEY Heating is the right kind of heating for 
small houses and for large housés, for the finest 
city or country residences, for schools and churches. 

Send for booklet about the KELSEY and 112 page book of 
Opinions with pictures of 250 KELSEY heated homes and 
hundreds of letters from users. 

NOT AN EXPERIMENT—30,000 SOLD 

to Home Owners who have investigated 
Kelsey Heating Co., 
Main Office New York Office 
205 Fayette St., Syracuse, N.Y. 154 Fifth Avenue. 


@the KELSEY Warm Air Generator is something 


Discriminating, home-loving pcr- 
sons are enthusiastic in their praise 

of this, the most elaborate, practical 
book on wood-finishing ever published. 


Contains ideas worth $25 
or more to discerning 
persons who enjoy and 

desire a beautiful home. 


Write us now for above book, “TheProper Treatment for Floors, Woodworkand Furniture,” 
and learn how easily and inexpensively you can beautify your new or old home. 
You can easily and economically accomplish remarkable results in refinishing your 
furniture, woodwork and floors by the Johnson Method explained in this book. Itisa 
simple, interesting and fascinating work. You can easily change the color of the 
wood and finish in any late shade, such as Weathered, Mission, Forest Green, Flemish, Mahog- 
any, etc., at little expense with Johnson’s Electric Solvo, Johnson’s Wood Dye and 


To Him That Hath || JOhnson’s Prepared Wax 


“A Complete Finish and Polish for All Wood”’ 
For Furniture, Woodwork and Floors 


If your furniture does not harmonize with your woodwork, or your floors are 
scratched and marred, or the woodwork looks bad, you can 
easily refinish them to look like new. Send coupon in lower 
left-hand corner for book and see how easy the work is. 


By LERoy SCOTT 


The story of an heroic sacrifice, by the author 
of ““The Walking Delegate.’’ The book is real 


and the atmosphere of the political East Side 
splendidly portrayed. Illustrated. $1.50 


COUNTEY LIFE - THE Worip's Work THE GARDEN: 
IN AMEBICA MAGAZINE» 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE &Co. NEw York. 


Johnson’s Wood Dye for the artistic coloring of wood (all 
shades) %-pint cans, 30 cents; pint cans, 50 cents. 


Johnson’s Electric Solvo (for removing paint, varnish, 
shellac, etc.) pint cans, 40 cents; 4%-pint cans, 25 cents. 


S.C. Johnson 
& Son, 
Racine, Wis. 


Please send me 
copy of your book 
“The Proper Treat- 
ment for Floors, 
Woodwork and Fur- 
niture’ as per your 
FREE offer. 


Johnson’s Prepared Wax —a complete finish and 
polish for all wood—10-cent and 25-cent packages and 
large size cans. Sold by all dealers in paint. 


FREE Offer! Send coupon today for our new 


48-page book on wood-finish- 
ing—The Proper Treatment for Floors, Woodwork 
and Furniture’’—and refinish a piece of furniture. 


S. C. Johnson & Son, - Racine, Wis. 


“The Wood-Finishing Authorities” 


ROUGHT IRON 


Ww 
FENCE 


And Entrance Gates 


STILL OPEN! 
eee ee a? VOUR OFFER a2 


size) /ree to every 


THE GREATEST DISCOVERY | 


OF MODERN TIMES. 
PLANT F() 


WIRE FEN( ING “IT fou d it (liquid Bonora) a powerful and new or renewing subscriber is still open. We 

very convent nt fertilizer, especialiy for plats, will, if request is made wih YOUR SUPS CAE On 

Wy, --enhouse work, etc. sond can free, ex. coiJect; or postpaid for 16 cents. 

Ornamental Tron? ork Tree~ © “From its lack cf odor, its immediate effects Mail us this coupon to-day, in time to receive 

G 2 and cenvenience itis * * * a valuable form of the big September number of THE GaArDEN 
uards, Lawn Furniture Etc liquid plant food.’” MaGaZINnE AND FARMING: 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO 

Gentlemen:—Enclosed find one dollar, for which please send me THE GARDEN MAGAZINE 
AND FARMING for one year, beginning with the ----.---- ----..---++--+--- number. Alsoone 
full-pound can of Bonora by express (or mail). (If by mail send 16 cents for postage.) Yours truly, 


Tennis Court Enclosures sey 
ecialt 3 BonorA WAY. NeaNORne 
SS OL Ren (ore) | 564 Broxowsrs_NewYOns 7 


7&9 WARREN ST >» eR aie eet Ne MA cae ser means seat SO 
NEW YORK (4 
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Information on the lates! }arming vmple- 
ments furnished by The Readers’ Service 
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The Anglais Table Deco- 


ration for Arranging 
Cut Flowers 


Naturally the ANGLAIS TABLE DECORATION will 
be at once appreciated by lovers of flowers. The ANGLAIS 
TABLE DECORATION is made up of two low Colonial 
glass vases, one crescent and one rectangular in form, each 
containing a JAPANA CUT FLOWER HOLDER ready 
for use. (See Note.) 

It takes 6 Cres. to make a circle; 6 Cres. and 2, 4,6 or 8 
RECT. to make an oblong according to the size desired. 
The Effects Possible are Limited Only by the Possessor 

NOTE—The JAPANA isa solid piece of glass full of holes 
allowing a perfect circulation for the water and holding the 
flowers in their natural position (the Japanese idea of beauty). 
Being of glass the JAPANA does not show when in water 
and flowers last much longer. 

Just the thing for a Wedding Gift. 


Centre Piece in Use. 


Low Vase with “Japana” complete $1.00 
“Anglais” units with “Japana” com- 


plete, each - > . - 75¢. 
A 2% inch “Japana” sent prepaid 
on receipt of - - - S BEC. 


Sent upon receipt of price. 
Circular on application. 


M. V. GARNSEY 
129 Waiola Ave., LaGrange, III. 


trawberry Plants 


set in August will produce a crop the next Spring. 


HARDY PERENNIALS SEED 


planted in August will flower the following year. 


Our 


list of above mailed on application. 
September 1st our Autumn Bulb Catalogue is ready. 


It is complete with all the Hardy Bulbs for indoor or out- 
side planting. arly orders obtain the best selection. 
We mail our Autumn Catalogue on application. 


H. E. FISKE SEED CO. 


12 and 13 Faneuil Hail Square, Boston, Mass. 


UR BULB CATALOGUE, beautifully illustrated with full and 
reliable cultural directions, and containing as formerly, the 
largest and most varied assortment of high class bulbs in America, 
is now ready and will be mailed free to all who send for it—a postal 
is sufficient. 


Te We TKN BIUIRIN, 6e (CO) 
33 Barclay St. through to 38 Park Place, NEW YORK 


Founded 1802 
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PRUNING NEGLECTED PEAR TREES 
C. B. T., Penn.—Keiffer pear trees which have tall 


main branches fifteen feet or more high had better be cut 
back to a point where a side branch shoots out. The 
result will be a cluster of water sprouts at that point the 
coming season, but this cannot be helped and it is absolutely 
necessary to keep the trees in manageable shape. 


COMBATING HOLLYHOCK DISEASE 


C. V. A., New York—So far as known, there is no cure 
for the hollyhock disease, but if the plants are sprayed 
with Bordeaux mixture from the time they show above the 
ground in the spring until the flower buds begin to show 
color, undoubtedly the recurrence of the disease will be 
prevented. Continue spraying after the flowering season 
is over. Spray once every ten days or two weeks, the object 
being to keep the foliage covered. 


SOIL FOR JAPANESE IRIS 


T. W. B., Wyoming—The Japanese iris likes an abun- 
dance of water. As the nature of the tep soil is unknown 
to me, definite advice cannot be given. If it is heavy 
an addition cf sand would be desirable; I have never used 
coal ashes for this purpose. Spade into the soil a liberal 
quantity of well-decayed manure. ‘The heavy, stiff, yellow 
clay subsoil is all right provided it is porous and does not 
clog the soil. Water freely, soaking the ground. 

E. S. M. 


WEEVIL IN BEANS 


G. W. R., Maine—The best way to prevent injury to 
beans from the weevil is by fumigating the seed with 
bisulphide of carbon. As soon as the beans have been 
gathered put them in a box or other air-tight receptacle 
and put in, in a saucer on top of the beans, the bisulphide 
of carbon. This is a liquid but vaporizes immediately 
upon coming in contact with the air. Bisulphide of carbon 
is highly inflammable so that when used there must not 
be a light or fire in the vicinity or it will catch fire. 


CANADA PEAS AS GREEN MANURE 


C. R. D., New York—For a green crop to tum under 
use Canada peas. They do not make so heavy a growth as 
cow peas but the latter are of rather uncertain hardiness in 
this climate. Too heavy a growth turned under would 
interfcre with the best success of the grass seeding. Crim- 
son clover is a very valuable enriching crop but should 
be sown in the fall. Spring seeding produces but a short 
growth, matures its seed and dies early. If Canada peas 
are desired sol_ly as a green manuring crop, they must be 
sown as early in the spring as the ground can be properly 
prepared. A light application cf wood ashes or lime will 
be beneficial. Sow at the rate of two and one-half bushels 
per acre of a small-seeded variety or three bushels of a large- 
seeded one. Mummy, Duke, Crown, Calton and Pride 
are good varieties. Drill in the seed three or four inches 
deep. When about half the pods are filled, chop the field 
thoroughly with a disk harrow, sow broadcast 1,000 pounds 
of lime per acre and plow under. If you wish to get some 
hay this season from this crop sow oats about two weeks 
after the peas are in and the quantity of peas sown should 
be reduced nearly one half. Cut when the oats are in the 
“milk stage” and cure for hay. Plow under the stubble, 
which will be considerable. 


PRUNING A NEGLECTED ORCHARD 


C. B. T., Penn.—The first thing to do to put into shape 
an orchard which has not been pruned for nine or ten years, 
is to remove the dead and dying limbs. It 1s likely that 
there are many of these, especially on the under side, and 
if the trees have been planted too closely there are likely to 
be many dead or weakened limbs. In the second place, 
cut out water sprouts along the limbs of the tree and 
suckers from around the base. If, however, any of these 
water sprouts occupy such a position that they might be 
developed into a branch to fill a vacant space, they might 
be left. Third, take out a part cf the crowding, interlacing 
branches. Do not, however, cut out this year all of the 
crowding branches that ought to come out. Cut out 
perhaps half and leave the other half until next year or the 
year after. This will prevent the tree from growing a big 
crop of water sprouts next year. Fourth, look carefully 
for all limbs that have been partially girdled by apple 
canker, or by fire blight, and cut them out. Paint all 
wounds over an inch in diameter with thick, white-lead 
paint. I would prefer to do the pruning after the buds 
have burst, rather than before, so that the branches “iat 
are dead or weak may be easily distinguished from the 
healthy branches. If the orchard is in sod and if a heavy 
pruning is given, it may be best not to plow up the soa 
until another season. Heavy pruning and plowing together 
might make these trees run to wood badly. SOW. E- 
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How can the flower garden be made more altracline? 101 
The Readers’ Service will aid you with suggestions 


e e : eo. 
Blooming Peonies Next Spring y 
of course you can have them—with rich and glossy dark green foliage, 
deliciously sweet-scented, and gorgeously beautiful flowers! Last spring 
you envied your neighbor when his Peonies were in bloom—but you can 
have an even finer display if you plant our quality stock this fall. 


Every Peony bought of us will Bloom 
next June or July if planted early this Autumn 


We grow for discriminating buyers, and our superior stock represents 
the cream of standard sorts and recent introductions, Every Peony we 
sell is guaranteed true to name—take no chances on uncertain stock or 
roots cut so small they cannot possibly bloom the first year. 


Peonies are free from insects and disease, perfectly 
hardy, and adapted to large and small gardens 
Send for new descriptive Catalogue and price-list of choice Trees, 
Bulbs and Plants—FREE. 


S. G. HARRIS, M.S. : Rosedale Nurseries : Tarrytown, N. Y. 


GARDENERS 
AND LAWN LOVERS 
ATTENTION 


You know that % of the vital energy and growing power of the 
soil in your garden and lawn has been exhausted this season in mak- 
ing crisp, delicious vegetables and beautiful flowers and green grass. 

You want to renew this loss. 

You should do more. 

You can get 25% better results next year if you use 


WIZARD 


SHREDDED CATTLE MANURE 


It not only restores lost growing energy, but materially increases the pro- 
ductiveness of the soil. 

It builds up the soil structure by adding humus or foundation material 
absolutely needful. It supplies Nitrogen, Phosphoric Acid and Potash in most 
readily available form to provide for the food requirements of the plant next 
season. 

It is cleanly and convenient to handle, 
easily applied—free from offensive odor, and 
leaves no unsightly covering to blow about 
or be tracked over walks and into the house. 

Ask for interesting descriptive booklet 
mailed free. Attend to this matter NOW 
and your reward will be ample when the 
Spring time comes. 


The Pulverized Manure Co. 


19 Exchange Ave., 
Union Stock Yards, Chicago. 


SPECIAL PRICE 
for immediate 


shipment. 


$12.00 per ton in bags, 
F.O.B. 
Chicago. 


a 


Pope 
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HERBACEOUS PERENNIALS Most brilliant and pleasing of the famil- 

iar garden flowers—easily grown, per- 

fectly hardy and lasting for years. Careful selection will give a succession of bloom in 

variety of form and color. Perennials thrive in any rich, well-drained soil and will give 

better results 1n poor soil than any other class of piants. We havea large and fine stock, 

ready for planting this year—descriptions and prices in our new catalogue. Special needs 
will receive special attention. 

The finest gardens and the best planted grounds in 

America are those of the New England states. Notwith- 

standing the rugged climate, here has been attained the 

- highest horticultural development of the western world. 

Naturally it follows that nursery stock grown in New Eng- 

land is superior in quality, of greater hardiness and better 

selection than that from localities which lack the special 

advantages under which it is produced. For many years 

trees, shrubs and plants from our nurseries have been noted 

as the hardiest, healthiest and thriftiest to be obtained any- 

where. Our handsome new catalogue (free) describes and 

prices the offerings of our several hundred acres of nurseries. 

Let us send you a copy before you place your next order. 


The New England Nurseries, Inc. 
Bedford, Massachusetts 


EVERGREEN TREES AND SHRUBS Necess2ry in the proper 

planting of the home 
grounds, to add an element of cheerfulness in the winter season. Evergreens also serve 
a practical purpose as windbreaks and screens. They should be transplanted in early fall, 
when the danger of loss is at its minimum, We have an excellent stock of carefully culti- 
vated specimens, for every purpose, ready for immediate transplanting, at prices which 
are right—see catalogue, Quotations on special requirements promptly furnished. 
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At Last! A Perfectly 
Hardy Climbing Rose 


_ Christine Wright, a new climbing Rose, originated on our grounds, | 
is the most distinctive and valuable recent addition to this family of | 
Roses. It isa strong grower, with large, thick, leathery foliage, highly f 
ornamental in character. The flowers are four inches in diameter ; clear, 
bright pink ; borne in clusters, with a dozen or more buds and blooms 
ina cluster. The bud is beautiful and the flowers finely formed. 


se ae Sr NRE TING —— 


Free from Insects and Diseases 


and perfectly hardy—more so than any 
other climbing Rose known tous. Christine 
Wright has shown absolute freedom from all 
signs of black spot or mildew. It blooms 
occasionally throughout the summer—last 
summer we cut flowers from it every month. 
Asa pillar Rose it has no equal and has been 
pronounced by some of the best authorities 
v' 775. On Roses as the finest of its 

] class. A trial will convince 
you that the Rose deserves | 
this honor. 


Strong Plants, $1.00 

Our stock is made up of 
large and thrifty plants, 
and we offer specimens at 
| the remarkably reasonable 
price of $1 each, postage 
| prepaid. Let us have your | 
order now—shipment to be | 
| made in fall or spring, as | 
"| you wish. 


| Hoopes Bros. and 
| Thomas Company 
West Chester, Penna. 


Philadelphia Office 
Stephen Girard Building 


The Re Y i ill furnish » ith. th 
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Underwood’s Original Deviled Ham 


This entire compartment is planted with caulifiower, Dut ct 
ts also possible to xaise numerius other 
vegetables atthe same time. 


Indoor 
Vegetable Gardening 


Gi enc are three kinds of people who 


‘make garden.”’ Those who want 


the vegetables and want them right; 


the man who is a regular enthusiast and | 
thoroughly enjoys making the dirt do | 
things; and last, but in an ever increas- 
ing number, those who first seek it from 
a health standpoint and become in spite 
of themselves hobby riders | ke the rest. 

To any and all of these three kinds 
the U-Bar greenhouse, with its splendid 
equipment of benches and ail that goes 
to make indoor gardening convenient 
and pleasurable, cffers a most delightful 
prolonging of the outdoor garden. You 
can see what a__ regular right cut in the 
open ”’ the interiors of these ].ouses are; 
how attractive, and what a spacious 
feeling the curved eaves and wide glass 
gives. But you must hasten and get your 


«< Branded with the Devil but Fit for the Gods.”’ house up or it will be late fall before 
, Vea erat es : your indoor garden can begin. 
It is deliciously appetizing and nourishing. We smoke it with hickory smoke, Send for the U-Bar catalog, with its 


we cure it with cane sugar, we flavor it with fine spices, and sterilize and guide posts to various houses that will 
; jase : i : 2 fit your exact needs. 
cook it twice in the spotless kitchen of the oldest canning company in America. 


PIERSON 
U-BAR COMPANY 


Designers and Builders 
U-BAR GREENHOUSES 


WM. UNDERWOOD CO. Metropolitan Building, 4th Ave. and 23d St. 


Established 1822 NEW YORK 
BOSTON - - - MASSACHUSETTS 


ft is an epicurean treat at Lunch, Tca and Picnic 


All Dealers. If your grocer does not sell it, for his name and 15c. we will send you 
a \ Ib. can post-paid 


— After many years of greenhouse design- ||} Mosses and Lichens 
ing and building, Hitchings & Co. ask By NINA L. MARSHALL 


; A charming book which will appeal to all, 
that the experience of these years be both young and old, who love the beauties and 


secrets of nature. 


1 1 1 32 pages of half-tones, 16 color plates and 
considered as a factor in the letting of 1 ere eee aeons 


your greenhouse contract. Readers in New York and vicinity are 


invited to wisit cur library salesroom- 


Send 5c in postage to 1170 Broadway, ont @) ene 


New Yor k, for booklet. DOUBLEDAY. PaGE & Co. New Yorx. 


WHITE PINE (Pinus strobus) 


The beauty of the White Pine is in its cheerful green 
foliage, the tall and massive trunk, the wide-spreading 
horizontal branches and the tips glistening like steel-blue 
needles. It grows rapidly, and is especially adapted for 
screen planting. Excellent for forestry purposes. We offer 
special lots and prices in White Pine, and other varieties. 


WHITE SPRUCE (Picea alba) 


Pointed at the top, generally with sharp needles and hang- 
ing cones, foliage cheerful b ue-xreen, dense and handsome, 
very hardy anc of vi igorous growth. White Spruce hasall the 
good evergreen qualities, “Hedges of spruce are excellent 
and beautiful. 


HEMLOCK (Tsuga) 


Beautiful as are many kinds of Evergreens, planted 
as single specimens, they are most useful and attract- 
ive when grouped. They love company and mutual 
protection, and for appearance and utility they should 
be used as screens, shelter-belts and windbreaks. 
The standard kinds. are no longer too rare and high- 


priced to be planted in quantity. We grow them at 
prices which allow them to contribute to the comfort 


Notable for its feathery growfulness and permanent green 
color. Itshould be p'anted along the borders of woods or be- 
tween shrubs. It doesn’t thrive alone in a windy situation. 
Fine six-foot specimens. Retizosfora squarrosa and 
R. plumosa. 


(See our last. month’s adbertisement for 
21228 and prices.) 


has taken front rank among horticultural indus- 
tries. Mushrooms are no longer a luxury but a 
staple article. The demand largely exceeds the 
supply. Definite strains specially adapted for 
certain climates, either warm or cool, can be had. 
“Pure Culture Method” eliminates element 
of risk or possibility of failure as nearly as can 
be possible. 


A Mushroom Bed 
is a Money Maker 


when “Pure Culture Spawn” is used. Every 
brick is inoculated direct from test-tube culture. 
We are originators of pure and superior varieties. 
Cornell University Experiment Station in Bulletin 
No. 277 says of us: 


“Tt is possible with the method employed by zzs com- 
pany to cultivate varieties true to the name. . .. . 
whereas most or all of imported spawn may contain sev- 
eral varieties mixed.” 

Our “ Pure Culture Spawn ” has been tested 
by a number of Experiment Stations and its 
superior merits are substantially endorsed. Don’t 
buy till you have seen our catalogue. 


Ask for Catalogue A 
PURE CULTURE SPAWN COMPANY 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


mewPpPpae=- "OX 'U 


of all who have home grounds to improve. 


Packing charged at cost. Beautiful Catalog free 


WHERE OUR STOCK EXCELS 


The most complete and the largest collection of Evergreens in America, 
including trees of the larzest size The roots of our Evergreens are trained 
for successtul transplanting, and the trees we offer are ready to be moved 
successfully. 


ISAAC HICKS & SON, WESTBURY, LONG ISLAND, NEW YORK 


For Autumn Planting 


ARLY autumn planting of such hardy Perennials as will safely pass 
EK through winter, is taking time by the fore-lock, by avoiding much of 
the spring rush and at the same time assuring immediate effect the 
following summer. We offer below a few of the imost satisfactory | lants 
for fall planting, but our catalogue contains descriptions of many more, be- 
sides complete list of Shrubs, Trees, Small Fruits, House Plants, and Holland 
and other Bulbs. 


Peonies—Undivided clumps, strong and vigorous, not to be compared with small divisions 

usually sent out: EACH DOZ. 
Anemoneflora—outside pink, center cream changing to white, fragrant, 4 25c $2.50 
Duchess de Orleans—outside deep rose, center lighter, changing to light rose, with 

silvery center, 35 3.00 
Dorchester—clear pink changing | to flesh pink when “fully matured, very ‘late 

bloomer, fine form, 
Duke de Wellington—strong grow ‘ing, ‘sulphur- white, fragrant, 
Eclatante broad, full flower, purplish crimson, one of the best of its ‘color, : 
Festiva Maxima—large flowered, early, pure white, with carmine Spots on aS of 

some inner petals, 6 : 5 
Isabella Karlitzhy—Delicate rose with’ high full center, 
Modeste Ce gine form, broad, full flower, dep rose pivk, 
Officinalis Rubra fl. pl. —old-fashioned early red, bright crimson, 5 5 
Princess Mathilde—light pink, strong growth, keeps well when cut, . 0 4 
Queen Victoria—standard cut flower, white, keeps well when cut, 

(Cf interested in Peontes, ask for catalogue and prices iw Tite) 

Shasta Daisies—Three named varieties, improvements over original sey 

Alaska, California and Westralia—field grown, 6 20c 
Dicentra Spectabilis (Bleeding Heart)—Beautiful i in savior andl all 

hardy flower plantings (strong roots), 5 5 a 2.00 
Aquilegia (Columbine)—Ccerulea blue and ‘Ohamsaniia Sellen, : . I5c 1.50 
Hardy Phlox—Field grown, 20 varieties, CHM lta en? fer) 1 5 HES 1.50 
Hardy Pinks—Field grown, ro varieties, O 6 . 6 roc I.00 
Campanulas (Bell-flower)--in variety, field Ga. I5c 1.50 
Funkia Subcordata (White Day Lily), . A isc 1.50 


The Storrs & Harrison Co., 22 Parncaville, Ohio 


Banking Interiors 


are designed nowadays on lines of impressive mag- 
nificence undreamed by the wealthiest institutions 
a decade ago. It is not to be doubted that this is 
wise, since those who are prosperous turn to environ- 
ments which reflect prosperity. 

@ The highest possibilities of interior architecture 
cannot be achieved without the employment of 


PENNSYLVANIA 
INTERLOCKING 
~ RUBBER TILING 


as covering for the floor. There is no furnishing 
material, metallic, of wood, or whatever, that is not 
enhanced by the unmatchable color-effects of this 
superb tilng—no decorative scheme that is not 
heightened by some harmonious design, to be ren- 
dered only in these particular tile-shapes. 

q As for utility, Pennsylvania Rubber Tiling is far 
more durable than marble, or any other material; it 
never shows wear, but increases in elegance with 
years of use; it is noiseless, waterproof, non-inflam- 
mable, sanitary, instantly cleaned. 


In business and retail places of every character, where attrac- 
tion of custom is aided by handsome surroundings, Pennsyl- 
vania Rubber Tiling is a very high per cent investment. 


Send for the Tiling-Design-Catalog, which shows the beautiful effects 
possible with Pennsylvania Rubber Tiling. Full information and esti- 
mate of cost supplied upon receipt of dimensions of space to be covered. 


PENNSYLVANIA RUBBER COMPANY 
JEANNETTE, P A. eet Nee” Needs 


Philadelphia, 615 N. Broad Street 
Atlanta, Ga., 102 N. Pryor Street 


4 Boston, 20 Park Square 
Buffalo, 7\7 Main Street 
Detroit, 237 Jefferson Avenue 
Cleveland, 2134-6 E. Ninth Street 

=} | San Francisco, 512-14 Mission Street 


London, 26 City Road 


oe 


OCTOBER Planting Tables for Trees and Shrubs jo 88S vsex 


Flowers that Bloom inthe Snow Bulbs for Winter and Spring Flowers 25 Cts. 
Vol. VI. No. 3 Cider and Vinegar Fruit Trees for Small Gardens Mushrooms $1.00 a Year 


COUNTRY LIFE DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO. THE WORLD'S 
IN AMERICA 133-137 EAST 16TH STREET, NEW YORK WORK 


F. N. DousBLepay, President WALTER H. PAGE, HERBERT S. HOUSTON, Vice-Presidents H. W. LANIER, Secretary S$. A. EVERITT, Treasurer 
/ 


Our Famous Mallow Marvels 


Thousands sold is the record of our last Spring’s Sale of MEEHANS’ 
> MaLtow Marve ts! 

These new creations in hardy perennials are sure to please every lover 
of flowers. Hardy as a rock,—sturdy and vigorous in growth,— 
quantities of flowers from late July to September. 

At this writing (Aug. 20) our plants in the nurseries are from 6 to 8 
feet in height and crowded with blooms. Some of the flowers measure 
10% inches in diameter. Just picture such mammoth flowers in 
brightest crimson, clear soft pink, rich red and satiny white. They 
are truly marvels! 

We are constantly receiving letters speaking in the highest terms of these wonderful plants. 

Our fall stock of the MALLOW MARVELS is especially fine. Send in your order to-day and reserve 
some of these plants to insure a show on your grounds next season. 


A note from St. Joseph, Mo. One-year-old Roots Two-year-old Roots 
“‘T purchased of you in the spring the four If given good soil will grow from five to eight Extra strong roots, which planted in good soil, 
colors of the MatLtow Marvets which are will form bushies four to five feet in diameter and 


‘ \ feet high, have two to five stems and flower next mG 
grand. I also bought a Chinese Grandiflora riic positively flower abundantly next summer. 


Trumpet Creeper. It has turned out fine. I are a naee cat euitan 
give your firm the credit of sending us the Each Per 10 UI INES 2:00 15:00 
finest specialties we have, and we deal with a Crimson Marvel $ 1.00 $ 9.00 Crimson Marvel 2.00 15.00 
great many.”’ Red Marvel 15 6.00 Pink Marvel 1.50 10.00 

Mrs. E. A. H., St. Joseph, Mo. Pink Marvel £0 4.00 a 7 


A Big Plant Book 


We want the names of ail plant lovers who need vigor- 
ous, hardy plants. 

In September, our 80 page book will be ready for 
mailing. Itis large and full of valuable information. 

If you want acopy. write to us to-day, mentioning this 
publication, and it will be sent free. 


Thomas Meehan & Sons, Inc. 


Growers of Vigorous Trees and Hardy Plants 
Box A, Germantown, Phila., Pa. 


FOR FALL PLANTING 


We carry the largest assort- 
ment of any house in 
America and of the 

highest quality. 


Standard Varieties and 
Beautiful Novelties in 


Hyacinths, Tulips, 
Narcissus, Crocus, 


Lilies, Peonies, Gc. 


All illustrated from photographs and described 
in 


Henderson’s Beautiful 
Autumn Catalogue. 


lv oS Lee be Mailed free to applicants who 
2 Ww) ee )°yo%| mention THeGARDEN MAGAZINE. 
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I} you are planning to build, the Readers’ 
Service can often give helpful suggestions 
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GROWING GRAPES UNDER GLASS 
AND WHY THE FRUIT IS SO SUPERIOR 


AVING once tasted those delicious, meaty Black 
Hamburgs that can be grown in six to twelve pound 
bunches in our Sectional Iron Frame Graperies, the outdoor 
grapes seem tasteless enough in comparison. 
tional flavor, size of the bunches 
and wonderful perfection in finish 
of the fruit is due to the absolute 
control you have in graperies over 
the conditions insuring these re- 
sults, such as uniform temperature, 
just the right amount of ventilation, 
water and nourishment. Then you 
protect them from the sudden and 


The excep- 


widely variant changes of outside 
conditions, like the pelting of the 
rain, the buffeting of the winds, 
hot sun, cool nights, and so on, 
against which the outdoor fruit 
must fortify itself, so giving thick- 
ness to the skin, while the strug- 
that delicious 


gle takes from deli- 


You can see the sweep of vines.the Curvilinear roof permits. 


them. 
it in turn by the late compartment, so that a continuous 
supply is possible up to September. The Black Hamburgs 
can be picked and easily kept in perfect condition 


Then follow with the second compartment, and 


right along until New Year's Day. 
We build these graperies of our 
Sectional Iron Frame Construction, 
which has great durability. The 
straight roofed house gives good 
results, but the curvilinear roof, 
like this one shown, gives greater 
length to the vines, increased fruit 
and more head room to work 
among them. 

By getting established vines in 
pots, you can have fruit this next 
May, and in the meantime the vines 
planted directly in the soil will be 
getting their start to yield freely the 
following season. So now is none 
too early to get the erection under 


cacy of flavor and uniform blush or 


way — in fact, you want to get right 


finish, as the gardeners call it. 
Then there is the 
having grapes as early as May and 
late as the following Christmas. 
To get these results you must have a three-compart- 
ment vinery. It takes five months from the time the vines 
are started until the fruit is ripe. You start the early 
vinery in, say, January, and by May you are picking from 


satisfaction. of 


‘ 


Grapery Plan, 


about it. Better write direct to our 
New York Designing and Sales Of- 
fice, unless our Branches at 819 Tre- 
mont Bldg., Boston, or 1215 Filbert 
Street, Philadelphia, be more convenient for you. We 
can then send our catalog, which goes into particulars of 
construction, etc. Lord & Burnham Company, Greenhouse 
Designers and Manufacturers, | 133 Broadway, New York. 


This Graperv,with its three compartments, is planted with some halfa dozen varieties. » 


e Readers’ Service will give informa- : 
ut the latest automobile accessories THE G A R D E N M A G A Z I NE 


To Persuade You to Take 
the Other ‘Two 


Because as yet only a small per cent. of 
the readers of this magazine take our other 
two magazines, we make this proposition: 


THE WORLD’S WORK For a 
THE GARDEN MAGAZINE Five 
and FARMING Dollar 


COUNTRY LIFE IN AMERICA Bul 


including five double numbers. If bought singly, these 
36 numbers would cost $9.65. 


We want all of our magazines to be institu- 
tions in every home where one of them has 
already made a friend. By this plan it costs 
the reader of The Garden Magazine and 
Farming but four dollars extra when remitting 
to have all Doubleday, Page & Co.’s magazines. 


A present subscription may be extended, and the 
magazines may be sent to different addresses. The only 
restriction is that all must be ordered at one time. 


USE THIS BLANK 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO., 133 E. 16th Street, New York 


Enclosed please find $5.00, for which please send 
Country Lifein America “The World’s Work The Garden Magazine and Farming 


to 


Name 


Address 


Yours truly, 


OctoBeER, 1907 


OcrToBeER, 1907 


THE GARDEN 
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The latest books on travel and biography may 
be oblained through the Readers’ Service 


To Readers Who Will Not Go To Book Stores 


E prefer to reach buyers through book stores, but that there are 
many people who seldom go to a book store but purchase through 
the mail is proved by the fact that we have sold to more than 50,000 


people direct. 


When you look through the advertising pages of this magazine, 
and have curiosity to see any of the books advertised by Double- 


day, Page & Co., send for as many as you like “on approval.” 


Return 


any or all (we will take the chance of your liking them) and pay after you 
have examined them, always provided you will not go to a book store. 


Here 1s a complete list of our fall publications. 


We attempt 


no descriptions because we want you to see the books themselves. 


Use this blank or write a letter 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO., 133-137 East 16th St., New York. 
Send on approval the volumes checked in this list: 


...-Wild Flowers of the British Isles 
H. Isabel Adams 
Size, 814 x 1114; Pages, about 150; Binding, cloth, deco- 
rated; Illustrations, 75 remarkable full page color plates; 
boxed. $10.38 postpaid. 


...-Memoirs of an Arabian Princess 
Translated by Lionel Strachey 
Size, 6144 x 9; Pages, 243; Binding, cloth, decorated; Illus- 
trations, 32 of photographs and engravings. $2.69 postpaid. 


...-In High Places Dolores Bacon 
A novel of New York life. Size, 5x 8; Pages, about 350; 
Binding, cloth, decorated; Illustrated by George L. Tobin. 


$1.50 


...-Alice In Blunderland — John Kendrick Bangs 

Size,5 x 7; Pages, about 50; Binding, cloth decorated; 
Illustrations, 16 from drawings by Albert J. Levering. 
67 cents postpaid, 


..--House Plants Parker Thayer Barne. 

Ready in November. In the “Garden Library.’’ 
Size, 544 x 8; Pages, about 200; Binding, cloth; Illus- 
trated. $1.18 postpaid. 


....-Sheaves E. F. Benson 
Ready Nov.15. Size, 5 x 8; Pages, about 385; Binding, 
cloth, decorated. $1.52 postpaid. 


.---Alice in Wonderland Lewis Carroll 

Tilustrated holiday edition, with exquisite pictures by 
Arthur Rackham, A. R. W.S. Size, 6144 x 8144; Pages, about 
150; Binding, cloth, decorated; Many illustrations in full 
color, boxed. $1.54 postpaid. 


...-The Traitor Thomas Dixon, Jr. 
Size, 546 x 8144; Pages, about 500; Illustrations, 4 in color 
by C. D. and G. A.Williams; Binding, cloth, decorated. $1.50. 


...-Adventures in Contentment David Grayson 

Size, 7x9; Pages, about 300; Binding, cloth, decorated; 
Illustrations by Thomas Fogarty; Uniform with ‘“‘A Journey 
to Nature.”’ $1.62 postpaid. 


...-Fiji and Its Possibilities Beatrice Grimshaw 

In the “Geographical Library.’ Size, 614 x 996; Pages, 
about 325; Binding, cloth, decorated; Illustrations, 64 pages 
of remarkable photographs. $4.04 postpaid. 


..--lhe Water Garden 
Henri Hus and Henry S. Conard 


In the “Garden Library.” Size, 544 x 8; Pages, about 200; 
Binding, cloth; Illustrated. $1.17 postpaid. 


Name 


.---Collected Verse of Rudyard Kipling 
Size, about 534 x 834; Pages, about 800; Binding, cloth. 
$1.92 postpaid. 


...-From Sea to Sea Rudyard Kipling 

New edition—complete in one volume. Size, 544 x 84%; 
Pages, 884; Binding, cloth; Uniform with ‘‘The Day’s 
Work.” $1.54 postpaid. 


...-Daffodils—Narcissus, and How to Grow 
Them A. M. Kirby 
In the “Garden Library.’’ Size, 5144 x 8; Pages, about 200; 

Binding, cloth; Illustrated. $1.17 postpaid. 


...- The Wonderful Adventures of Nils 
Selma Lagerlof 
Translated by Velma Swanston Howard. Size, 544 x 814; 
Pages, about 350; Binding, cloth, decorated; Illustrated and 
Pita by Harold Heartt: Uniform with ‘Freckles.”’ 


...-The Tracks We Tread G. B. Lancaster 
Size, 5 x 8; Pages, about 380. Binding, cloth, decorated. 
$1.50. 


A Sovereign People Henry Demarest Lloyd 

A study of Swiss democracy—Edited by John A. Hobson. 
Size, 534 x 83g; Pages, about 300; Binding, cloth, decorated. 
$1.64 postpaid. 


...-IThe Lone Star 
Size, 544 x 814; Pages, about 400; Illustrations, 4 in color, 
by Philip R. Goodwin; Binding, cloth, decorated. $1.50. 


...-Vines, and How to Grow Them 
William McCollom 
In the ‘‘Garden Library.’’ Size, 514 x 8; Pages, about 200; 
Binding, cloth; Illustrated. $1.17 postpaid. 


..--Mosses and Lichens Nina L. Marshall 
Size, 734 x 103€; Pages, 352; Illustrations, 32 pages of half- 
tones, 16 color plates and 1445 line drawings. $4.43 postpaid. 


...-Memoirs and Artistic Studies of Ade= 


laide Ristori Rendered into English by G. Mantellini 

With biographical reminiscences by L. D. Ventura 

Size, 614 x 9; Pages, 279; Binding, cloth, decorated; Illus- 

trated with 82 pages of fine portraits and views. $2.67 
postpaid. 


.... lhe Near East 

In the ‘‘Geographical Library.”” Size, 6144 x 95g; Pages, 
about 300; Illustrations, 48 pages of remarkable photographs. 
$3.23 postpaid. 


Eugene P. Lyle, dr. 


.-..Navigating the Air 

Size, 544 x 814; Pages, about 300; Binding, cloth, deco- 
rated; Illustrated from remarkable photographs; Pub- 
lished, May, 1907. $1.64 postpaid. 


...-Chrysanthemums, and How to Grow 


Them : I. M. Powell 
In the ‘‘Garden Library.”’ Size, 514 x 8; Pages, about 200; 
Binding, cloth; Illustrated. $1.17 postpaid. 


...-With Juliet in England — Grace S. Richmona 
Size, 51g x 814; Pages, about 300; Illustrated; Binding, 
cloth, decorated. $1.50. 


.-.. The Uprising of the Many Charles B. Russell 

Size, 5144 x 8; Pages, 390; Binding, cloth, decorated; Illus- 
trated with 32 pages of convincing photographs. $1.64 
postpaid. 


..--lo Him That Hath Leroy Scott 
Size, 54 x 844; Pages, about 3850; Binding, cloth, deco- 
rated; four illustrations by Sigurd Schou, $1.50. 


.-.- The Good Comrade Una L, Silberrad 
A novel. Size,5 x 8; Pages, about 350; Binding, cloth, 
decorated; 4 drawings by Anna Whelan Betts. $1.50. 


....The Road to Happiness 
Mrs. Van Koert Schuyler 
Size, 5 x 8; Pages, about 302; Binding, cloth, decorated. 
$1.37 postpaid. 


...-The Overman Upton Sinclair 
Size, 514 x 734; Binding, cloth, decorated; Pages, about 
95; frontispiece. 50 cents. 


...-HMis Own People Booth Tarkington 

Anovelette. Size, 54g x 734; Pages, about 125; Binding, 
cloth, decorated; 2 illustrations in color by Mazzanovich, 
and colored end-papers and decorations by St. John Harper. 
99 cents postpaid. 


.... The First Nantucket Tea Party walter Tittle 
Size, 614 x 834; Binding, cloth, decorated; Illustrated and 
illuminated ky Walter Tittle; boxed. $2.15 postpaid. 


...-The Diary of Delia Onoto Watanna 

Published in May, 1907. Size, 514 x 8; Pages, 235; Bind- 
ing, cloth, decorated; Illustrated by May Wilson Preston. 
$1.25. 


Address 


City 


(If a new customer, please give a business reference.) Refer to 
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The latest books on travel and biography may 
be obtained through The Readers’ Service 
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August, September and October Books 


THE LONE STAR By Eugene P. Lyle, Fr. 


A tale of love-making and adventure and a wonderful historic 
picture of Texas, by the author of “The Missourian.” It is an epic 
of the Southwest—the Iliad of Texas. Illustrated, $1.50. 


ALICE IN BLUNDERLAND 
By Fohn Kendrick Bangs 
Author of “ Coffee and Repartee”’ 


An irresistibly humorous fantasy on Municipal Ownership—as 
clever a parody on Carroll’s “Alice” as ever saw the light. TIlus- 
trated, $ .67 postpaid. 


IN HIGH PLACES By Dolores Bacon 


An exhilarating story of high life and low life in New York. By 
the author of ‘The King’s Divinity.” Illustrated by Tobin. $1.50. 


THE OVERMAN By Upton Sinclair 


A unique fragment of literature—unlike anything else in our 
present day. It is the story of an English musician who, wrecked 
upon a desert island, lives for twenty years alone and, while yet in the 
body, becomes cognizant of a spiritual world. By the author of 
“The Jungle.” Frontispiece, $ .50. 


THE TRAITOR. By Thomas Dixon, Jr. 
Author of ‘“ Ihe Clansman’’ and “‘ The Leopara’s Spots” 


It is the picture of a gentle Southern woman turned intoa fury by 
the spirit of just revenge. First edition, 50,000 copies. Illustrated, 


$1.50. ° 


THE GOOD COMRADE ___By Una L. Silberrad 


‘For keen humor, brilliant handling and absorbing story, “The 
Good Comrade” is the best fellow ina year of literature. Illustrated, 


$1.50." 
TO HIM THAT HATH 


By Leroy Scott 


An impressive tale of New York, its missions, its thieves, its star- 
vation, its love, by the author of “The Walking Delegate. ”” Tilus- 
trated, $1.50. 


THE WONDERFUL ADVENTURES OF NILS 
By Selma Lagerlof 


Translated by Velma Swanston Howard. A delightful and most 
original fairy story.’ Thirty thousand sold in Sweden three weeks 
after publication. Elaborately illustrated by Harold Heartt. $1.50. 


MEMOIRS OF MADAME RISTORI 
Translated by G. Mantellint 


An intimate discussion of Legouvé, Gautier, Dumas, Scribe and 
fifty others whose names are linked with brilliant fame. Illustrated, 
$2.67 postpaid. 


Spur” 


FIJI AND ITS POSSIBILITIES 
By Beatrice CGrmgee 


A most interesting geographical document and revelation, setting 
forth the history, government, trades and customs of the. people. 
Illustrated, $4.04 postpaid. 


THE UPRISING OF THE MANY 
By Charles E. Russell 


One of the most valuable contributions to the constructive literature 
of the day. 32 pages of illustrations from photographs $1.64. 
postpaid. 


MEMOIRS OF AN ARABIAN PRINCESS 
Translated by Lionel Strachey 


Size, 6 1-4 x 9; pages, 2435 binding, cloth, decorated; illustrations, 32 
of photographs and engravings. Net, $2.50. Pos.age 19 cents. 


A picture of the education and life of an Arabian woman of the 
higher class, which is most interesting and unusual. The writer, 
Princess Salamah bint Said, was a daughter of Seyyid Sajd, Sultan of 
Muscat and Zanzibar. Her career, during her younger days in the 
royal harem at Zanzibar, the subsequent escape from her country, 
and later marriage to a German merchant, makes a wonderful story 
and a real romance. In addition, the book contains intimate reve- 
lations of Arab life in general. 


Uniform with the above: MEMOIRS OF CHARMING WOMEN— 
Dixie After the War, By Myrta Lockett Avary. 
A Belle of the Fifties, By Mrs. Clay, of Alabama. 


Put into narrative form by Ada Sterling. 
Memoirs of Mme. Vigee Lebrun, Translated by Lionel Strachey. 
On Two Continents, By Marie Hansen Taylor (Mrs. Raga Taylor) 
A Southern Girl in ’61, By Mrs. D. Giraud Wright. 
Memoirs of a Contemporary, Translated and Edited by Lionel Strachey. 
Each of the above, price, net $2.75. Postage 25 cents. c 
‘Memoirs of Countess Potocka, Translated by Lionel Strachey. Price, $3.50, 
Memoirs of Madame Ristori, Jog. cit. 


THE TRACKS WE TREAD By G. B. Lancaster 


A compelling narrative by a genius in whose writings the con- 
ventionalities of civilization are unknown. ‘The book is as virile as 
the country (Australia) which it depicts. By the author of “The 
and “Sons o’ Men.” $1.50. 


THE “EVERY CHILD SHOULD KNOW” SERIES 


In schools as well as in libraries this series is recognized as 
the best possible for children’s reading. The newer volumes are 


Famous Stories Every Child Should Know 
Ediied by H. W. Mabie 
A fine collection of those old familiar stories, handed down from times im- 
memorial and welded by generations of loving repetition into real literary gems 
that will delight both child and adult. $1 00 postpaid. 


Hymns Every Child Should Know 
Edited by Dolores Bacon. 
A really unique collection.. The words of these famous hymns are all original 
versions; and the tunes are the oldest, or those most wedded to the words. 
Frontispiece. $1.00 postpaid. 


Water Wonders Every Child Should Know 
By Jean M. Thompson 
Tells all about the Dew, Frost, Snow, Ice and Rain. 
illustrations from micro-photographs. ($1.21 postpaid.) 
Birds Every Child Should Know 
By Nelyje Blanchan, author of ‘‘ Bird Neighbors,”’ etc. 
An ideal yolume—bound to be a real factor in awakening an interest in 


birds among younger people. Nearly 100 photographs from life. ($1.31 
postpaid.) : : 


59 full pages of 


.Any of these Books sent on approval. 
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The Readers’ Service will aid you in 
planning your fall hunting vacation trip 


New Books of Special Interest to 


“Country Life in America” Readers 


HE only way 

really to make 
our books and ma- 
gazines known is 
by some method to 
show the books 
The 


readers of this ma- 


DOVBLELAY FAGE®CO 


themselves. 


: gazine are invited 
You are invited 


to visit our library 
salesroom to ex- 
amine our books 


to visit our library 
salesroom, to look 
at our books, ma- 
gazines and pic- 
; tures. Or any book 
and pictures. mentioned in this 


advertisement will 


133 East 16th Street 
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A New Volume in the Nature Library: 


(For particulars send for free circular.) 


Mosses and Lichens 


By Nina L. Marshall 


Size, 7 3-4 x 10 3-8; pages, 352: illustrations, 32 pages of half-tones, 
16 color plates and 1445 line drawings. Net, $4.00(Postage, 43 cents) 


For the first time a book is available which will encourage and not 
discourage the desire of the nature lover for some knowledge of the 
beautiful growths which everywhere, at all times of the year, greet 
him on his walks. The illustrations are so real that immediately 
they recall to his mind the nook on the rock-bound lake shore where 
he loved to harbor his canoe, or the favorite trail with moss-grown 
logs and tree trunks. The pen sketches are so numerous that with 
them alone he may read at a glance the structure of the tiny plants 
and learn the wonderful details which yards of printed text would 
never make clear to his mind. The introductory chapters are full of 
interesting facts which will invite the reader to stroll again through 
the pastures and linger by the lichen-covered rocks and weathered 
fence rails to see for himself if these things be true. For the student 
who wishes a name for his species there are brief and clear descriptions 
supplemented with numerous cuts which will reduce the labor of his 
quest to a minimum degree. A charming book which will appeal to 
all, both young and old, who love the beauties and secrets of nature. 


Volumes of the Garden Library: 


This new series of “little monographs” marks a new era in garden 
literature. It is the first series of low-priced, practical handbooks 
on home gardening with beautiful illustrations, that has ever ap- 
peared in America. The volumes will cover every important depart- 
ment of fruit, vegetable, and flower growing from the home point of 
view, and will be written in fresh, crisp, lively style. 


Daffodils—Narcissus, and How to Grow Them 
By A. M. Kirby 


Size, 5 1-4. x 8: pages, about 200; binding, cloth; illustrated. $1.17 postpaid. 

This volume tells all that is really worth while about daffodils— 
where, when, and how to grow them, and it is also full of suggestions 
for those who want to do something better than the ordinary in their 
gardens. These most charming and earliest of the larger flowered 
spring bulbs—the Lenten lilies, which “take the winds of March with 
beauty”’—are gaining rapidly in popular estimation. Whether for 
cut flowers, for pots, or gardens, or for naturalizing in the meadows, 
the daffodils are unequaled in beauty. The author has had a life 
experience with bulbs of all kinds, and grown what is probably the 
most complete collection of daffodils in America, and has made a 
hobby of studying them. The first book of its kind dealing with 
American conditions. 


Water Lilies and How to Grow Them (ready November). 
Hus and Henry S. Conard. 
Now Ready : 
Vol.I. Roses, and How to Grow Them. 
Vol. II. Ferns, and How to Grow Them. By G. A. Woolson. 
Vol. III. Lawns, and How to Make Them. By Leonard Barron. 


A Superb Book: 
Flowers of the British Isles By H. Isabel Adams 


Size, 8 {-4 x 11 1-43 pages, about 150; binding, cloth. decorated; illustra- 
tions, 75 remarkable full page color plates; boxed. Net, $10. Postage 38 cents. 


This work is an indispensable guide to botanists, students, and 
teachers. While complete in a scientific way, the author has pre- 
sented British flora very simply and charmingly; all superfluous 
botanical words have been eliminated. The seventy-five colored 
plates illustrate two hundred and forty-three British wild flowers, 
accurately drawn and painted from life, reproduced in colors so per-: 
fectly as to constitute a real triumph for modern color-printing. 


Ready Next Spring: ! 
Shells and Shell Builders By Miss Julia E. Rogers. 


By Henri 


By Many Experts. 
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USE THIS BLANK 
Doubleday, Page & Co., 
133 E. 16th St., New York, 
Please send me on approval as per your offer in October issue of: 
Country Lije in America: 
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THE COLLECTED VERSE OF RUDYARD KIPLING 


It is a real pleasure to announce that in 
October sometime we shall publish in a 
single volume the Collected Verse of Rudyard 
Kipling. For years such a book has been 
needed, but anyone who desired to own Mr. 
Kipling’s verses was obliged to purchase 
several volumes. 

The book has been carefully prepared by 
the author, some verses which he did not wish 
to include in the collected edition rejected, 
and some new ones added. 

In the same connection should be men- 
tioned a new edition of “The Brushwood 
Boy,” in a charming volume by itself, with 
illustrations in color by F. H. Townsend, who 
drew the pictures for the single volume edition 
of “They.” 


THE BUILDING NUMBER OF COUNTRY LIFE 
IN AMERICA 


Every year at this time we publish all the 
good articles about the building of a country 
house that we have been able to collect during 
the past twelve-month. We hope we do the 
job better, and get better material each year. 
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“To business that we love we rise betime 
And go to ’t with delight.”—A story and Cleopatra 


At all events, it is not saying too much to 
claim for this double number of CouNnTRY 
Lire IN AMERICA that to anyone even think- 
ing of the great art of house-building, it will 
be an inspiration and a help in time of diff- 
culty. 


BOOTH TARKINGTON’S NEW BOOK 


Under the title of “His Own People” Mr. 
Tarkington has written a novelette of whole- 
some American fibre. He tells of the ad- 
ventures of a young man from Ohio who goes 
on his first journey to Europe, and makes 
friends among the kind of people he would 
avoid at home—and with the usual result, 
though he is saved from disaster by a for- 
tunate chance. The book is especially attrac- 
tive, and illustrated by lining papers and 
drawings by St. John Harper, and Lawrence 
Mazzanovich. ‘The price is $1.00 by mail. 


THE FIVE-DOLLAR-BILL CLUB 


Of all the readers who buy DousiEpay, 
Pace & Company’s magazines, only about 
eight per cent.subscribe to them all. This 
season we have set for ourselves the task of 
largely increasing this proportion, and the 
best way to do it is, no doubt, to make so great 
a reduction in the price that it will appeal to 
all classes of readers. 

Here is what we propose: 


The Garden Magazine All 
and Farming, $1.00 a year these 
Country Life in America, 4.00 “ for 
The World’s Work, 300 $5-00 
$8.00 


These thirty-six numbers of a year’s maga- 
zines, if purchased at the news-stands would 
cost $9.25. Subscriptions can be begun at 
any time, a present subscription extended if 
desired, and the magazines may be sent to 
different names. ‘There is but one condition 
—all must be ordered at one time, when the 
renuttance is sent. This notice, we hope, will 
be favorably received by the nearly 200,000 
persons whose names are now on the books. 


IN NOVEMBER 


we hope to begin the publication in the GAR- 
DEN MAGAZINE AND FARMING of the first 
article in the promised series devoted espe- 
cially to the interests of Southern Gardens. 


| 


——<————s | 


Another November article will be devoted to 
Gardening in Texas. 

Naturally the chrysanthemum will receive 
its due share of attention, and the interests of 
the gardener who wishes to have some plants 
about the house all winter will not be for- 
gotten. There will be some practical, and, 
we hope, helpful farm articles. Every Gar- 
den Means a Home is the watchword of this 
magazine. 

THE GARDEN LIBRARY 

This series is made especially for the readers 
of this magazine and its contemporary, 
Country Lire in America. The first vol- 
umes were not as well manufactured as we 
should like, and they have been remade. We 
think now that they are as good to look upon 
as they are to read. 

We want our readers to see the volumes 
either in the book stores or through the mails. 
A minute of examination is worth a thousand 
words of description. Fill out this blank, 
and let us send on approval. We leave it to 
you to pay for or return after examination. 


DovuBLepDAY, Pace & Company, 
133 East 16th Street, New York. 
Please send the books checked on approval: 


Bee anes: Roses and How to Grow Them. By Many 
Experts. In text, practical; in subject and quality 
of illustrations, beautiful. $1.21 postpaid. 


Be ie Ferns and How to Grow Them. By 
G. A. Woolson. The growing of hardy ferns, both 
in the garden and indoors. $1.21 postpaid. 


soe Lawns and How to Make Them. By 
Leonard Barron. For the first time the subject of 
lawn seed mixtures is set forth and explained. 32 
photographs. $1.21 postpaid. 


a akevete Daffodils—Narcissus, and How to Grow 
Them. By A. M. Kirby. All that is really worth 
while about these most popular of spring bulbs, 
written from the standpoint of American conditions. 
Illustrated from photographs. $1.21 postpaid. 


sisusistes Water Lilies and How to Grow Them. 
By Henri Hus and Henry S. Conard. All about 
water lilies and other aquatics for indoor and for 
outdoor cultivation. Illustrated from photographs. 
$r.21 postpaid. Ready in November. 
Signed, 


[réferto.. 2.22 ee eee é 
(We ask for a business reference from new customers.) 
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Hints for My Lady’s Winter Garden 


Do you desire to have, all through the cold, bleak, winter days, 
Your dining table 
decorated? Your loved invalid’s bedside cheered with fragrant blossoms ? 


Our Fall 1907 Catalogue will tell you how to succeed, and to interest you we 
make a special offer of early forcing bulbs which will all flower by Xmas and 
All prices include free delivery in the United States. 


Our Winter Paradise 
Collection for $1.00 


3 Early forcing Hvacinths 
2 Large Dutch Hyacinths 
3 Single forcing Tnlips 


your house and windows bright with lovely flowers? 


through the winter. 


3 Double 


2 Golden yellow 

1 Chinese; Sacred Lily 
1 White Trumpet * 
2 Golden Jonquils 

3 Oxalis 

1 White Calla 


FARLY FORCING HYACINTH 


2 Paper white Narcissus 


6 California Butterfly Tulips, of most fas- 
cinating growth. 


Where one variety is named the colors are all different. 


September and October plant HARDY GARDEN LILIES 


Lil. Candidum—the beautiful Madonna or St. Joseph’s Lily must be planted in September to flower 


H. H. BERGER & CO.,70 Warren St., New York 


LIL CANDIDUM 
Price $1.00 includes f7ee deli very. 


f ing . WwW EACH 12 100 
puOninps June Sic Large Bulbs 10c $1.00 ~—$7.50 
Mammoth Bulbs 15¢ 1.50 10.00 
Monster Bulbs 20¢e 2.00 12.00 Price includes delivery. 
Our group of Hardy Garden Lilies for September—October : 
ONE 12 ONE 12 
Lil. Longiflorum, white Trumpet Lily 15¢ $1.50 Lil. Superbum, golden yellow, dark spots 15¢ $1.50 
* Pardalinum, yellow, spotted brown 15¢ 1.50 “ Humboldtii, 5-7 ft. high, orange with 
“ Canadense, red or yellow 12¢ 1.25 purple spots 20c 2.50 
“ Tenuifolium,-bright scarlet ine 1.50 “ Washingtonianum, Royal Lily, white and 
“ Wallacei, apricot color 0c 1.00 rose, 4-5 ft. 20¢ 2.50 
The eight Lilies, all fine Bulbs flowering first season, for $1.00. Prices include delive ry. 
Wemake special attractive prices for larger quantities of bulbs, I a tet os 
where these are wanted for naturalizing, ete. Our catalogue gives full H. HieBen cer. & ae - York 
directions for planting, ete. Write us on any subject pertaining to horti- | E 1a Ta 4 Meo Jolls oats Wint 
culture. Any inquiry will be cheerfully answered. Send for our Cata- P. saaiee Be NG EEE ibs HDF NWI 
logue. It is freé and will surely interest you. Address | SGEEACIRIS SUMS OO) OV BRN aeh 


The Readers’ Service will gladly furnisl F 
112-116 Romain eae Nereich ee ? TH E G A R DEN M A G A Z I N E : OctToBER, 1907 


FOR EALL PLANTING 
on mn 
Ae , . | 
LL Lilies are better for Fall planting, but many varieties 
of Japanese Lilies do not arrive from Japan before the 
ground freezes up. There is one method, however, 
by which they can be planted late in November or 
in December, and that is to cover the ground in 
which they are to be planted before it freezes 
with 8 to 12 inches of stable manure. This 
will prevent the ground from freezing, and the 
manure can be removed and the Lilies planted upon 
their arrival. We will not deliver until Spring any 
varieties of Lilies which do not arrive until after 
hard freezing weather, unless instructed otherwise. 
We repack in sand Lilies arriving too late for Fall 
delivery and store them in a cold cellar until Spring, when 
they are delivered as early as possible. 


LILIUM SUPERBUM 


If there isa more satisfactory Lily, or hardy plant of any kind, 

than our splendid native Superbum Lily, we do not know 

it. Either in the garden or for naturalizing it cannot be surpassed. 

In good soil it will grow eight feet high and produce twenty to 
thirty of its beautiful orange-red flowers in July, when bloom in 

the garden is not over plentiful. For vigor and reliability they 

are unequaled. Ten years ago we planted several hundred in 

the rough part of the grounds of one of our customers. They have 

been allowed to take care of themselves ever since and take their 
chance with the grass and other wild plants that have tried to 
crowd them out, but there were more of them, and they were finer 

this season than ever before. We have secured a very large stock of 
first-class bulbs, which we offer at specially low prices for immediate 


delivery. Extra selected bulbs, 12 for $1.50, 25 for $2.50, 100 for $8.00, 
250 for $17.00, 500 for $30.00, 1,000 for $55.00. 


JAPANESE LILIES *“ino novensee” 
AND NOVEMBER 
Auratum (Gold-banded Lily) Per doz. Per 100 Sperioenm album Petes. Per100 
: 0 to 9 inches $10 50 
oe i anchice 0 9 to II inches 250 18 00 
lilstonl Stinchesieeueenesertar tier 11 to 13 inches Oe: 350 25 00 
11 to 13 inches, selected bulbs Speciosum Melpomene. Similar 
y to Rubrum, but more brilliant in 
Longiflorum. The Longiflorum color. 
has large, pure white, trumpet- 7 to 9 inches 9 00 
shaped flowers like the Bermu- 9 to 11 inches ack 13 00 
da Easter Lily, but is perfectly ~ Speciosum Rubrum, or roseum. 
hardy. Pink. 8 to 9 inches. 9 00 
5to 7 inches 9 to 12 inches Bearer 13 00 
6to 8 inches... 5 0 Monster Bulbs...-.-.-..-.....- 17 00 
7 to Qinches..- 50 The Speciosum varieties of Japanese Lilies are most 
9 to 10 inches 0 beautiful and of the easiest culture. 


NATIVE LILIES immebiare vertveey 


Canadense flavium. : Per doz. Per 100 . 
Our dainty, beautiful native Lily; graceful Canadense mixed $109 $7 00 
and charming yellow flowers -------.... $1 50 $12 00 Philadelphicum. Orange-red with black spots 1 00 7 00 


Canadense rubrum. Red flowers. A most Carolinianum. e only sweet-scented native 
lovely and graceful Lily; fine for planting in y 250 1600 
the grass of orchards or meadows 150 11 00 . 300 2300 

Our Fall Catalogue, containing a complete list of Japanese, American and European Lilies, Hardy Plants, Roses, Shrubs, 

Trees, Hyacinths, Tulips, Narcissi, and everything suitable for Fall planting, will be sent on teauest. New cusicmers are. 

requested to send references or remittances with their orders. 


ELLIOTT NURSERY COMPANY 


J. WILKINSON ELLIOTT, President. PITTSBURG, Pa. 
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REMINDER 
The Great Gardening Opportun- 


ities of October 


EAUTIFY 
planting trees and shrubs. 
Have an ideal fruit garden by using small 


your home grounds _ by 


fruits and dwarf trees. They are the best 
for small gardens. 

‘Perfect your garden of perennials by 
multiplying the best kinds, buying new 
ones and rearranging the whole with an eye 
to color harmony. 

Resolve to make your home grounds 
attractive every day this winter by planting 
shrubs with brightly colored bark and bushes 
whose berries retain their beauty until 
March. Also try a few hardy winter flowers. 

Glorify your lawn at a cost of $3 by scat- 
tering a thousand crocuses in it. Next 
March when you see them bob up smiling 
after a snow storm you will get $30 worth 
of pleasure. Fill all your long grass with 
flowers by naturalizing daffodils and other 
bulbs there. 


THE FOUR ADVANTAGES OF FALL PLANTING 


1. You avoid the spring rush. This is 
reason enough and to spare. 

2. You can get better quality and more 
variety to choose from, with less risk of sub- 
stitution. 

3. You avoid summer drought and delay 
in shipment. More plants are killed by 
these things than winter cold. 

4. You do a better job because there is 
more time. Labor is cheaper and easier 
to get. 


“DON’TS”’ FOR BEGINNERS 


Don’t plant stone fruits in the fall, ie., 
peaches, plums, apricots, nectarines. 

Don’t plant the trees that have punky 
roots, i.e., magnolias, sweet gums, tulip trees. 

Don’t plant the thin-barked trees, viz., 
birch and beech. 

Don’t plant anything in Canada in the fall 
without local advice. The farther north, 
the shorter the season and the more risk. 


Don’t buy extremely cheap stuff from 
people that nobody ever heard of before. 
Buy only of firms that have a national repu- 
tation to maintain and who advertise per- 
sistently. 


OVERCOMING THE ONLY OBJECTIONS 


The only dangers in fall planting are from 
winter damp and cold. The preventive for 
the first is drainage; for the second mulching. 
After the first heavy frost has sent the field 
mice to their winter quarters mulch every 
newly planted tree, i.e., cover the ground 
about it two to four inches deep with strawy 
manure, last year’s autumn leaves or other 
litter. 


BEFORE OCTOBER IST 


Order all your bulbs even if some of them 
are best planted in October. The earlier 
you send your order the better quality you 
get and the less chance there is of substi- 
tution. Pot all bulbs for indoor bloom as 
soon as you can get them. 

Transplant a few evergreens, being care- 
ful to get a large ball of earth and cover it 
with burlap. (See August and September 
numbers.) 

Visit the nurseries and select your trees, 
shrubs and fruits when it can be done most 
intelligently. Then you won’t buy a pig 
in'a poke. You will have more varieties 
to select from. You can see which kinds 
stand summer drought. You will be welcome 
at the nursery in fall, but not during the 
spring rush. 


FARM WORK IN OCTOBER 


Harvest buckwheat: ‘When chestnuts 
are brown, cut your buckwheat down.” 
The plants must be dried thoroughly to get 
rid of surplus moisture. Unless harvested or 
cradled when there is rain or dew there will 
be danger of losing considerable grain by 
shelling out. Consequently many farmers 
cut it in the very early morning or even on 
moonlight nights. The crop should not be 
stacked but threshed direct from the field. 
If allowed to stand in a mass it will sweat 
and be damaged. If placing it in mows 
is necessary, it should be put in layers with 
straw between. For the benefit of the birds, 
particularly quail, leave a little buckwheat 
uncut near their brush cover. 

Put away the farm tools; there is hardly 
a thing you will need before spring and next 
month the snow may come. 

Practice seed selection. In husking corn, 
have everyone save all the well-filled ears; 
then go through the lot and make a final 
selection for next year’s seed. 

Two important things to do this month 
are to build concrete storage cellars for 
root crops and to pull the beets, carrots, 


ONE DOLLAR A YEAR 
FIFTEEN CENTS A COPY 
DOUBLE NUMBERS. TWENTY-FIVE CENTS 


potatoes, rutabagas, turnips and winter 


radishes and to put them in them. 
FALL WORK IN THE ORCHARD 


The question of fall planting of fruit trees 
and small fruits compared with spring 
planting will never be fully settled. This 
much is certain, however, that hardier fruits 
like apples and pears are more successfully 
planted in the fall than peaches or plums. 
Some rules are: Never plant trees in the 
fall on land that will be wet through the 
winter. Plant only well matured specimens, 
not stripped immature trees. Plant early 
enough to give treesa chance to make some 
roots before the ground freezes (not later 
than October 15th). If you do no planting, 
it will pay to dig the holes in the fall any- 
way for spring planting. 

Raspberries and blackberries are more 
successfully planted in the spring. The 
suckers can be obtained now, however, and 
heeled in. Young plantations are better 
than old ones from which to obtain stock 
because they are more thrifty and less apt 
to be diseased. 

Currants and gooseberries will do much 
better if planted in the fall, because spring 
planting is sure to be delayed and the early 
growth lost. Two-year-old plants are the 
best. Mulch them heavily with strawy 
manure. The tops may easily be protected 
from the cold by covering with straw but 
do not put it on too thick or the plants 
will heat. 

Protect young fruit trees from the danger 
of winter girdling by mice and rabbits. One 
of the best ways to do this is to enclose 
the trunk with a piece of tar or roofing 
paper. If you neglect this, at least clean 
out the grass and weeds at the base of 
the trees. 

In gathering fruit to be stored through 
the winter, avoid handling it more than once 
by picking into the boxes or barrels that 
can be put away in the cellar. In a dry 
cellar, fruit will keep better if it is open or 
stored in bulk. Most cellars, however, are 
damp and poorly ventilated and fruit will 
keep better barrelled. If it is too dry, and 
the fruit shrivel, supply water. This is 
often necessary in cellars with cement 
bottoms. 

By all means attend the state or county 
Fair, not only for the fun there is in it but 
to keep up-to-date on the latest labor saving 
agricultural implements. 

The ground where potatoes are to be 
planted next year should be prepared now, by 
spreading over it a heavy dressing of stable 
manure and plowing it under before the 
ground freezes up for the winter. Leave 
the surface rough, as the frost will then do 
half the work of cultivating. 


Farm and Garden News 


HE Society of American Florists’ 
meeting in Philadelphia last month 
was one of the most notable in the career of 
that Society which has done so much for the 
cause of commercial horticulture. Operat- 
ing under a federal charter, this Society bids 
fair to become the leading representative 
organization of the craft. It was twenty-one 
years ago that the Society of American Flor- 
ists last met in the city of Philadelphia, and 
it is very appropriate that the return should 
be made at this time, for no city in the Union 
has been more continuously influential in the 
progress of horticulture. The men of the 
city and its surroundings have been pioneers 
from the earliest days. The presidency of 
the Society for the coming year falls upon 
Mr. Frank H. Traendly of New York City, 
the vice-president is Mr. Geo. W. McClure 
of Buffalo, and the convention of August, 
1908, will go to Niagara, Falls N. Y. 
oO 
Pennsylvania recently passed a law which 
provides for the planting and maintenance of 
shade trees on all the highways of the com- 
monwealth. It is passing strange that very 
little effort is made really to beautify, our 
country roads and lanes. Whatever charm 
‘they possess—and thank Heaven they are 
usually possessed of an abundance of charm 
—is usually that of Nature and pure chance. 
In the cities and suburban communities, there 
are associations and organizations galore— 
tree planting societies, civic improvement 
leagues—urging the planting of shade trees 
along the sidewalk, and in very many cases, 
undertaking the responsibility for the work. 
In very few cases, however, even in the cities, 
is there legislative authority for the work, 
and the State of Pennsylvania is surely set- 
ting a good example in making possible shade 
tree planting everywhere. Most people who 
own gardens are large-hearted enough to do 
something to give pleasure to the passerby, 
and notwithstanding that there may be a 
certain selfish interest in planting shade trees 
heyond the property line, inasmuch as they 
give the property a piece of furniture and 
setting; yet there is something more to be 
thought of, and that is the benefit to our 
fellowmen. Every farmer in the country 
has an opportunity to serve in this way with 
very little trouble, and the cost of a few trees 
as a gift to the public would be very slight in 
comparison with the return that would be 
earned in thanks. 
oD 
The humble peanut grows in dignity. Pea- 
nut meal contains a larger amount of protein 
than is contained in cotton seed meal, nearly 
double in fact; yet its use as a foodstuff 
is not greatly extended. The peanut crop 
is one that is so easily grown and harvested 
that it would seem worth while consider- 
ing in its possibility for some classes of 
farming. It is more than probable that 
European trade could be developed for pea- 
nut products just as easily as has been done 
for cotton seed products. The present Euro- 
pean demand is supplied exclusively from the 
South of France. 
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Another link with the past was broken on 
July 29, when John C. Teas, one of the most 
well-known horticulturists of a generation ago, 
died at his home near Carthage, Mo., in the 
eightieth year of his age. He was born in 
Indiana in 1827, and began his horticultural 
work when only a school boy, and while there 
were many hardships and difficulties to be 
overcome, nothing daunted the boy in follow- 
ing his chosen profession. As years went by, he 
became intimately associated with such well- 
known horticulturists as Charles Downing, 
John J. Thomas, A. S. Fuller, and many other 
workers of equal prominence. To the ma- 
jority of our readers, Mr. Teas’ name will no 
doubt be most familiar in connection with the 
ubiquitous Teas’ Weeping Mulberry, which 
is widely distributed in our gardens. Mr. 
Teas was the first nurseryman, we believe, to 
distribute the hardy catalpa (Catalpa 
speciosa). 

The American Association of Farmers’ In- 
stitute Workers meets for its annual conven- 
tion at Washington, D. C., October 23 to 25. 
Undoubtedly, much better total results from 
institute work have been brought about 
through the united efforts of the various 
workers along certain well defined lines. It 
is an age of specialization that we now live in, 
and with the breadth of territory that such a 
movement as the Farmers’ Institute has to 
cover, it is particularly essential that those 
responsible for the direction of the movement 
should meet together and lay out positive 
action which will produce the greatest results 
with the least waste of energy. The Farmers’ 
Institutes have taken a new development; 
they are no longer pure experience meetings, 
but they aim tc teach the farmer how to get 
in touch with modern affairs and to realize 
that farming is a much more highly organized 
industry than some people are inclined to 
think it. 
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There can be very little question but that 
a parcels post service would be of material 
benefit to the seed, plant and bulb trade in 
facilitating the transportation of small pack- 
ages, which are somewhat too large for the 
present mail requirements and are quite 
costly when sent by express. It sometimes 
happens, indeed, that the cost of expressage 
on a small box of plants would be actually 
more than the cost of the plants themselves. 
This is a situation which is not at all unlikely 
to occur when the route necessitates the 
transference over two or three different com- 
panies’ lines. The Society of American 
Florists has taken upon itself the burden of 
an active propaganda on behalf of the allied 
trades towards influencing public opinion in 
the hope that the parcels post service may 
become established. The amateur gardener 
would be directly benefited by the institution 
of such a service, and we venture to predict 
that the establishment of the parcels post 
would result ina remarkable development 
in the trade with small plants which are 
now kept down to the “mailing size” to 
the dissatisfaction of both seller and pur- 
chaser. 
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The impetus that was given to scientific 
plant breeding a few years ago continues to. 
make itself felt with unabated force. Min- 
nesota, which has already distinguished itself 
through the work of W. M. Hays, now Assist- 
ant Secretary of Agriculture, means to keep 
in the lead, and with an appropriation of 
$16,000 for the purchase of land for an ex- 
perimental plant breeding farm the work that 
was begun in breeding agricultural crops for 
their. intrinsic value seems fair to become 
firmly established. This work is eminently 
that of official departments, for great as the 
ultimate money value to the nation is in the 
production and dissemination of a grass that 
will give heavier hay, for instance; still it is. 
not the sort of thing that holds out induce-. 
ments to the commercial introducer of new 
plants, because he cannot keep control and 
realize an adequate financial return for the 
labor and time put into the production. 
Foreign governments have led the world 
hitherto in these matters, but we are begin- 
ning to move very rapidly here. 


oOo 


There are manufactured in the United 
States something like 315,000,000 lead pencils 
annually, requiring 7,300,000 cubic feet of 
wood, the most of which is red cedar. Red. 
cedar is better adapted for this purpose than 
almost any other wood available, the grain is. 
straight, the wood soft and very free from. 
defects, and as a consequence the supply is. 
getting scarce. The tree used to grow in the 
Southern United States in large quantities, 
but the constant demand upon it for posts as 
well as for lead pencils has reduced the visible: 
supply to such an extent that many mills will 
probably be shut down in the near future. 
At the present time some mills have been re- 
duced to such straits for a supply of timber 
that they are working up old fence rails and 
small and knotty logs. A few years ago - 
such timber would not have been considered. 
fit for use. While a forty-year-old tree 
makes a good post it does not pay to cut for 
pencil wood until it is about sixty years of 
age. By holding the cedar for this extra 
twenty years, its value practically doubles. 
There are many acres of cleared land in the 
South which is of little use to agriculture and 
on which the owners are paying taxes but. 
which produces no income. Any one posses- 
sing such land and desiring to make it at least 
pay the taxes, might well consider the plant- 
ing of red cedar. A thousand young plants 
can be bought sometimes for two dollars, or 
gathered from the wild, so the cost of planting 
an acre at six feet apart each way will be 
less than $5. 


s- 


Texas, this year, has entered very success- 
fully into the fruit producing sections, having 
supplied certain markets with grapes as early 
as June 6th, which is at the very least a 
couple of months earlier than one generally 
looks for fresh grapes. ‘There is plenty of 
room, too, in Texas for the growing of grapes, 
and with the ever-ready demand for good 
quality fruit in the continually increasing 
city populations, there may be an entirely 
new phase of fruit-growing developed. 


The low-headed tree is most easily sprayed and 
occupies very little space on the ground 


Why You Should Grow Dwarf Fruit Trees—By P. T. Barnes, ¥% 


Dwarf trees will be in full bearing in four or five 
years from the bud 


Trees trained on wire trellis against a wall occupy 
no ground space at all 


New 


YOU CAN HAVE FORTY KINDS OF FRUIT IN A SPACE TWENTY FEET SQUARE, SAVE SEVERAL 
YEARS, GET LONGER AND BETTER FRUIT AND EACH TREE SHOULD YIELD A BUSHEL A YEAR 


WE CAN no longer recommend tall 
fruit trees for home gardens—at 
least on small areas. At the present rate 
the San José scale will kill inside of ten years 
practically every old bearing tree of standard 
size outside of commercial orchards in this 
country. But we predict a new and better 
era. Heretofore amateur fruit-growing has 
not amounted to anything in America com- 
pared with Europe, because the commercial 
side has been extraordinarily developed. It 
has been too easy to buy cheap fruit. 

But now that the choicest varieties are 
threatened with extinction the amateurs will 
come to the rescue. Just as Chicago is a 
better city because of the fire, so the San José 
scale is a blessing in disguise, because we 
are now willing to take the trouble to grow 
better fruit than we can buy. And just as 
New England never really cared for trees 
until it had to pay millions to save its elms 
from the gypsy moth, so we predict a wonder- 
ful increase of interest among amateurs in 
growing the varieties of fruit that stand for 
quality. 

The only practicable scheme is to choose 
the best’ flavored varieties, grow them as 
dwarfs, and control the San José scale with 
miscible ‘oils, These cost’ more than the 
commercial Sprays but are more convenient 
on small areas. © (The lime-sulphur-salt com- 
bination is too much bother for the amateur. 
Don’t believe anyone who tells you that 
dwarfs mean less work. If you neglect them 
they will go to ruin as sure as fate. You 
want your trees dwarf so that you can feed, 
prune, spray and cultivate them more thor- 
oughly than standards. This new scheme 
means more work than ever before—and 
more fun. ‘There is some inducement now 
to make fruit-growing a hobby!—Eprror. 

The advantages of the dwarf fruit trees 


for the small home garden are: (1) they 
require much less room than standards, thus 
enabling you to grow all the different kinds 
in your back yard; (2) they come into bearing 
from two to five years earlier than standards, 
often bearing a crop worth considering the 
second or third year; (3) you can care for 
them more conveniently and thoroughly, 
and (4) if they are not put too close together 
they will not shade the ground too much 
for other crops such as strawberries and 
vegetables. 

An ordinary apple tree requires a place 
forty feet square, so that in an ordinary back 
yard, which is seldom over fifty feet square, 
only two or three can be grown and the ground 
is too densely shaded. In the same area 
you can grow from twenty-five to fifty dwarf 


The beginning of a cordon: it is bent down and tied 
to a wire 
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apple or pear trees of different varieties, all 
trained to pyramidal form and each tree 
should ultimately bear about a bushel of 
fruit every year. Some vegetables can also 
be grown between the trees. 

It takes about ten years for a large apple 
tree to come into full bearing—only four or 
five for dwarfs. Some varieties of dwarf 
apples, e. g. Bismarck, will fruit the first year, 
but it is not good policy to allow it. All will 
bear a partial, but considerable, crop the 
second or third year. Obviously, dwarfs 
are the only sensible thing for renters, sub- 
urbanites and amateurs who want all kinds 
of fruit on a small area. 


HOW TREES ARE DWARFED 


All the varieties that are grown in the form 
of large trees can also be grown as dwarfs. 
Dwarf trees can be had only by inserting 
buds of the desired variety into a slow grow- 
ing stock. Practically all the dwarf apples 
are budded on a small-fruited, wild European 
apple called the Paradise. A strong growing 
variety like the Red Astrachan will then 
grow only eight to twelve feet high. Half 
dwarfs are budded on Doucin. Half dwarfs 
come into bearing later than dwarfs, require 
more room and ultimately bear larger crops. 
Their main use is in the new type of com- 
mercial orchard in which standard, half- 
dwarf and dwarf apples are grown on the 
same land instead of the old plan of mixing 
strawberries and other small fruits with 
standard trees. 

Dwarf pears are budded on quince stocks. 
Dwarf plums have usually been put on myro- 
balan roots but Prof. Waugh believes the 
best stock is the sand cherry. 

Peaches when worked on a plum stock 
make a shorter growth; they are also much 
better adapted for growing on wet or heavy 


It has 
The growths are 


Ah established cordon apple on a trellis. 
fruited regularly for several years. 
pruned back to spurs each fall 


soils and are longer-lived than if worked on 
peach seedlings. The cherries are usually 
grafted on mahaleb stock but some varieties 
do not succeed well when worked directly on 
it. In such cases they are double grafted. 
Double grafting is also sometimes practised 
with pears which do not take kindly to quince 
stock. To double graft buds of some varie- 
ties which thrive on the quince are worked 
on quince stock and allowed to make a year’s 
growth; then the bud of the variety which it 
is wished to perpetuate is put on the cion. 

In England, where the dwarf fruit trees 
are much more extensively grown than in this 
country, the common thorn (Crategus Ox- 
yacantha) has been successfully used as a 
stock. 

Dwarf trees are handled by only a few 
American nurserymen. ‘Trained trees cost 
from $2.50 to $6.50 apiece according to the 
variety, the way they have been trained and 
the age. 

Good dwarf, untrained, yearling trees can 
be had, however, for about fifty cents, and if 
you wish to graft the plants yourself Paradise 
stock may be obtained from most of the 
nurserymen. 

The most desirable forms for training 
fruit trees in America are the pyramidal or 
cone-shaped and the bush or round-headed. 
In Europe they are trained into many differ- 
ent shapes for special purposes, such as 
growing on walls, fences or along paths. 
For flat surfaces simple and compound 
cordons and espaliers are more economical 
of space than bushes or pyramids. How- 
ever, in the greater part of the United States 
fruit trees must not be trained directly on a 
wall as they are in Europe because our hot 
summers will burn them, but they can be 
tied to a trellis six inches or so away from the 
wall. In the cooler regions of the North 
where the season is too short for peaches, as 
it is in England, the heat of a wall will be 
found very beneficial. 


MAKE THE SOIL CONDITION IDEAL! 


There is no sense in trying to grow dwarf 
fruit trees in ordinary soil. It must be rich 
and well-drained. ‘The ideal preparation is 
trenching at least two feet deep, working in 
at this time a heavy application of manure. 
The same preparation as is given a grape 
border will give satisfactory results. 
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If the expense of trenching the whole piece 
is too great then dig out the row where the 
trees are to stand two feet wide and deep. 
An admirable way to distribute the cost of 
the preparation of the ground over several 
years is to prepare say one-third or one-half 
of the area at once and plant the trees close 
together say four feet apart. The second 
year prepare the rest of the ground and trans- 
plant the trees. This transplanting the trees 
improves the root system. It is only the 
untrained yearlings that may be transplanted. 
When planting the trained trees such as are 
carried in stock in our American nurseries 
set them in their permanent locations. Never 
set the union between stock and scion below 
the surface of the ground because roots are 
likely to be produced from the scion which 
would counteract the effects of the stock. 
The union should be just above the surface 
of the soil, then the stock will not become 
bark-bound. 


TO PRODUCE A PERFECT HEAD 


Pruning is the next important step and in 
this lies success or failure. The whole idea 
is to produce strong fruiting spurs, exactly as 
when grapes are grown on the spur system. 
On an already trained tree the main branches 
may be allowed to grow all summer but in 
June the terminal bud in the lateral or side 
shoots must be pinched out. Then all buds 
on these laterals will become fruiting spurs. 
These lateral branches must be kept short 
in order that they may be stiff enough to 
support the fruit. The main branches are 
pruned back in late fall or early spring to two 
or three buds in order to keep the tree in 
shape and in as compact a form as possible. 

To bring a young tree into shape is not a 
difficult task but it requires close attention. 
The one-year-old tree is cut back to eighteen 
inches. As a result several side shoots will 
be formed. ‘Train the topmost one up as a 
leader, tying it to a stake and as nearly in line 
with the main stem as possible. As soon 
as it has made a, growth about ten inches 
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The pear is easily pruned to a pyramid form by 
cutting back to spurs annually, and is a mountain of 
snowy white flowers in spring 


long pinch out the terminal bud. New 
shoots will at once start and as soon as they 
have made two or three leaves pinch the 
terminal bud out of all of them except the © 
topmost one which is left for a leader. If 
possible have the new leader start from the 
opposite side of the tree from which the 
previous leader started in order that the tree 
may be perpendicular. 

The side shoots will naturally assume such 
positions as to give the tree a symmetrical 
habit, but if they do not place stakes where 
the branches should be, pull the branches over 
and tie them. These branches need not be 
shortened until the late fall or early spring 
when they must be shortened back to eight 
buds. The following spring all the branches 


With dwarf trees the fruit garden can be effectively combined with flowers and lawn 
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With apple trees of this size, eighteen inches 
apart, a biz collection can be grown in a small area. 
These are bearing 


will make a vigorous growth. As soon as 
the newly started side shoots have seven or 
eight leaves pinch out the ends of all except 
the terminal one which is left to grow and 
draw the sap. Pinch the leader out when 
it has made a growth of ten inches. If it 
makes another growth the same season stop 


Mushrooms in Frost-Proof Buildings—By William McCollom, 
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that also when it gets ten inches long. All 
this about pruning sounds as if it were a great 
amount of work but really it is not. All the 
necessary work can be done easily before 
or after office hours. 


ROOT PRUNING INDUCES EARLY FRUITING 


When the trees have attained a height of six 
or eight feet and are still growing vigorously 
root pruning will be found helpful in bringing 
the fruit. This is done by running a spade 
down into the ground as deep as it can be 
pushed eighteen inches from the trunk. 
Have the spade sharp so that it will cut off 
clean all the roots and describe a circle clear 
around the tree. 

The rest of the work necessary will be 
simply clean cultivation and if nothing but 
fruit trees is grown a cover crop such as 
vetch, sown in August, will help ripen up 
the growth and protect the roots in winter. 
As the trees must be kept in good 
growing condition, an application of ma- 
nure each spring, spaded in, will be very 
beneficial. 

The trees must be sprayed regularly once 
in ten days or two weeks with Bordeaux 
mixture containing Paris green or other poison 
all summer long for the various fungous 
diseases and insects. Should the San José 
scale be found in the trees spray with lime- 
sulphur wash made according to directions 
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Imagine how easy it is to gather the crop of fruit 
from this cherry tree. It could have been headed 
a foot lower 


already published in THE GARDEN Mac-: 
AZINE (December 1906, page 254) or use one 
of the miscible oils, following the manufac- 
turers, directions very closely. For applying 
these spraying mixtures use one of the small 
spray pumps having a tank holding about 
five gallons. 


Long 
Island 


THEY CAN BE GROWN IN ANY BARN OR CELLAR WHERE A TEMPERATURE OF 45° TO 
70° CAN BE MAINTAINED—START NOW IF YOU WANT A CROP BY THANKSGIVING 


[Eviror’s Nore—This is not a “beginner’s luck” story by an amateur whom you never hear of again. 


family with mushrooms from Thanksgiving to the Fourth of July for years]. 


HE BEST time for an amateur to start 
mushroom culture is in October, 
because it takes him about a month to get 
the manure ready and make the bed. After 
that it is a week before the bed is ready to 


If the temperature of the air is above 60° the 
stems of the mushrooms will become too long and 
the caps will expand too soon 


spawn, and then five or six weeks till the 
mushrooms appear. This brings you to 


Thanksgiving, from which time you should. 
be able to pick mushrooms until the end of* 


February—but not continuously from the 


same bed. Therefore it is best to spawn: 


another bed in November. After that it is 
usually impractical for the amateur to start 
mushroom culture because he has no place 
to compost the manure. 
to raise mushrooms in hot weather. 
Mushrooms can be grown by anyone who 
has a cellar, a barn or any building where a 
temperature of 45° to 70° can be maintained. 
Success depends upon close attention to de- 
tails, rather than special skill or knowledge. 
The bed can be made in a good cellar, or a 
warm spot in the barn, but, of course, a 
greenhouse offers a better opportunity for 
cultivating this crop in winter, because it 
gives you better control of temperature and 
moisture. Moreover, the crop can often be 
grown in space that would otherwise be 
wasted, viz. under the benches, though the 
piping sometimes interferes with this in small 
greenhouses. In this case, a bench can be 
raised about the pipes for the mushrooms 
and still another above this for light-requir- 
ing plants. If you make a bench of this 


The author is a professional gardener who has supplied his 


kind reserve enough room to get the body 
in so that the mushrooms can be picked— 
say about two feet—for doors. Also when 
mushroom beds are located directly over 
heating pipes some precaution must be taken 
to prevent the heat from getting into the 


Nor is it practical. p3 


Mushrooms may be grown in the cellar of the 
dwelling with no inconvenience to the family pro- 
vided the manure for the bed is prepared outside 


Where the author of this article grows his mush- 
rooms—under the greenhouse benches—a space 
that would otherwise be wasted 


bed where it will quickly dry out the 
‘droppings. A good layer of sod on a tight 
bottomed bench will accomplish this. A 
better but costlier way is to place pans on 
top of the pipes and keep these filled with 
water, so that the moisture from the pan will 
enter the beds instead of the dry air. 

The beds in which mushrooms are grown 
are composed of horse manure, which can 
be used alone or mixed either with an equal 
bulk of good fibrous loam, or spent manure 
from an old bed. The latter method is 
preferred by some because it is quicker. 

Before making the bed be sure the drop- 
pings are sufficiently moist. A good test 
is to squeeze a handful of the material. If no 
water can be squeezed out and it holds 
together well when the pressure is released, 
the material is in good condition. 

Tread the bed thoroughly and then go 
over it carefully with a brick and pound it 
until it requires quite an effort to run a stick 
down into the bed. Put a thermometer in the 
bed and read it often. The temperature 
will rise. If it goes over 120° loosen up the 
bed either by punching holes in it or by turn- 
ing it several times. Tread it down again 
a day or two later. 

There is a great difference among growers 
as to the proper temperature at which to 
spawn. Opinions vary from 60° to go°; but 
I find that if the droppings are well moistened 
and have plenty of life in them, the bed can 
be spawned at any temperature between 
these extremes. Last year I spawned one- 
half of a bed at go° and the other half at 60° 
and there was no perceptible difference in 
the crop. 

Mushrooms are grown from “spawn”’ 
which may be bought from the seedsman. 
It comes in bricks, each one being 54 x 84 x 
1t+in.,and weighing roughly one pound each. 
This spawn is simply very greatly enriched 
soil, such indeed as is used for the mushroom 
bed itself, which is thoroughly impregnated 
with the mycelium of the mushroom in a 
dormant state. It needs only moisture and 
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heat to start the fungus “running.””’ Spawn 
is made by taking the soil of a bed and dry- 
ing it off while threads of the fungusare still 
growing. On breaking a brick, the white 
threads of the spawn will be seenall through 
it. If the material of the mushroom bed is 
taken up loosely, without being compressed 
into bricks, it is equally good but is less con- 
venient to handle. 

The bricks are known as “English” spawn 
(or ‘mill track” spawn, because the enriched 
and well-tramped earth from the horse-track 
of the old-fashioned mill provided a first- 
class natural spawn). 

The edible mushroom is the fruit, or spore 
bearing ‘growth of the plant, but it is not 
practicable to propagate the mushroom from 
spores. The pure culture spawn is produced 
directly from a part of the tissue of the edi- 
ble mushroom itself, whereas the old-style 
spawn is merely a continuation of the my- 
celium. 

The French or Virgin spawn which comes 
loose and is rather difficult to handle is very 
little used nowadays. The English mill- 
track and pure culture spawns come in 
hard pressed biick form and are better. I 


Why not have a mushroom bed that looKs like this 
on Thanksgiving morning? 


prefer pure culture spawn. It is produced 


from the best and largest mushrooms only, 


so all danger of getting an inferior quality of 
mushroom is eliminated. The spawn keeps 
just as well as the milltrack spawn, and is 
practically the same price. I have found 
this spawn from a week to ten days earlier 
than the English spawn, and the individual 
mushrooms will average twice the size. As 
the supply at the present time can hardly 
keep pace with the demand you are sure of 
getting fresh spawn. 

To spawn a bed break up the bricks into 
pieces the size of an egg and lay them on the 
bed one foot apart. When the bed is covered 
commence putting them in. Make the holes 
with the hand, and place the spawn three or 
four inches deep. The deeper the spawn is 
placed the later the mushrooms will appear, 
but the better the size. Cover the spawn and 
pound the loose droppings back into place. 
If the spawn is old soak it in warm water 
before placing it in the bed. After the bed 
is spawned the temperature must be watched 
and if it rises above 100° punch holes in the 
bed with a stick or loosen it with a fork. 
This will allow some of the heat to escape, 
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but in some cases the spawn must be removed 
and the droppings again turned. If the 
temperature remain about the same as at 
spawning time for a week, it is safe then to 
apply a top dressing two inches thick of good 
sifted loam, firmed down, but before applying 
the soil examine the bed and if it is dry, 
water sparingly with water 5° warmer than 
the bed. 

If the bed is in a light place, cover it with 
boards to keep out the light, and to prevent 
draughts and rapid drying of the bed. Litter 
can be used for this purpose, but it is trouble- 
some when the mushrooms appear. If all 
conditions are favourable the young mush- 
rooms will begin to appear in from five to 
six weeks after spawning. 

The proper way to pick mushrooms is to 
take the top of the mushroom between the 
thumb and forefinger and give it a gentle 
twist. This will loosen it from all surround- 
ing growth and it then can be raised without 
interfering with those adjacent. Never use 
a knife nor jerk the mushroom, as there 
usually are a number of small mushrooms 
around the base of the larger ones, and if 
these are loosened they will never mature. 
A good way to keep mushrooms clean is to 
have a frame about three feet long by one and 
one-half feet wide with strings run across 
and lengthwise about one-half inch apart. 
This makes a number of small squares, into 
which the stems can be set, thus keeping the 
top of the mushroom up and preventing dust 
from filling the gills. 

Some prefer round topped beds, others 
make them with sloping sides, but I find that 
a flat-topped bed is less trouble and will give 
just as good results. The bed should be 
from twelve to fifteen inches deep. 

As soon as the mushrooms are lifted from 
the soil the part that has been in contact with 
the ground should be removed with a knife. 
This will keep the mushrooms free from dirt. 
After the bed has been bearing some three 
or four weeks a number of small’ mushrooms 
will be noticed on top of the bed. Cover 
them with one inch of good loam. 


The American or pure-culture spawn makes tt 
possible to get definite varieties. 


A Notable Improvement in Narcissus—By Thomas McAdam, *%, 


New 


THE NEW ‘“‘POETAZ” HYBRIDS, WHICH RETAIN THE HARDINESS AND SIZE OF THE POET’S NARCISSUS, 
WHILE BORROWING SEVERAL FLOWERS ON A STEM FROM THE ONLY MANY-FLOWERED SPECIES 


ieee fall the new poetaz varieties of 
narcissus were cheap enough to be 
extensively planted for the first time and 
a set of nine varieties was sent to members 
of the “ Investigator’s Club” for trial. They 
were grown indoors and out in all parts of 
. the country, did well nearly everywhere and 
were greeted by everyone with the heartiest 
approval. 

These are the first hardy, 
many-flowered plants in the 
genus Narcissus. There are 
several species that sometimes 
bear two, or even three, flow- 
ers on a stem, but the only 
species that is normally many- 
flowered is the polyanthus 
narcissus (H. Tazeita), to 
which belong the Paper-White 
variety and the “Chinese 
sacred lily,” a variety adapted 
to cultivation in pure water. 
This species often has eight 
flowers in a cluster and some- 
times as many as twelve. It 
is a favorite for forcing and 
house culture, but it cannot 
live outdoors through our 
Northern winters. 

The other parent of these 
hybrids is the poet’s narcissus 
(1. poeticus) and the name 
poetaz is easily seen to be a 
combination of the two speci- 
fic names, poeticusand 
Tazetta. (This habit of nam- 
ing hybrids in such a way as to 
remind us of their origin seems 
to be growing in favor). The 
poet’s narcissus comes in May, 
at the end of the narcissus 
season, and is characterized by 
a nearly flat, or saucer-shaped 
crown which, in the original 
form, is edged with a reddish 
color. The name “pheas- 
ant’s eye” refers to the appear- 
ance of this crown. It is a 
white flower about two inches 
across. It is poorly adapted 
for forcing, being late and re- 
quiring special treatment, but 
it is a great favorite for natur- 
alizing in meadows. The 
bulbs cost only $5 a thousand 
and once planted, in orchard 
or meadow, need no further 
care. 

The poetaz hybrids, though 
thoroughly satisfactory, can 
doubtless be improved upon, 
for the highest number of 
flowers I have ever seen 
claimed for any of them is 
nine, and most of them pro- 
duce only three to five under 


Effect of the poetaz varieties in house culture 
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ordinary conditions. However, they are 
larger than those of the polyanthus narcissus 
and their odor is not strong and mawkish. 
All the varieties introduced as yet have yellow 
cups like those of the many-flowered parent 
and only one of them, so far as I know, has 
any trace of that red color which is found in 
the genus Narcissus only in the saucer rim 


three bulbs ina six-inch pot. Ideal 


of N. poeticus. This speck of red is 
enormously important to the plant breeder, 
and by its aid many an English clergy- 
man who makes daffodils a hobby secretly 
hopes to attain the greatest prize of all 
—a red narcissus. The new poetaz, va- 
riety Alsace, is said to have a suggestion 
of this red when the flower first opens. 

The pictures that accom- 
pany this article are from 
specimens flowered indoors 
by Mr. John Dunbar at High- 
land Park, Rochester, N. Y. 
I saw these specimens and was 
delighted with them, but 
reserved judgment on their 
garden merits until reports 
came in from those who had 
grown them outdoors. An 
enthusiast who has made 
large tests both indoors and 
out assures me in the most 
positive terms that they do 
even better outdoors than in, 
and that he has seen many 
specimens larger than those 
here depicted. 

The tentative analysis given 
below is designed to show 
how each variety differs from 
every other, but the descrip- 
tions are not guaranteed. The 
number of flowers on a stem 
is the maximum claimed by 
the tradesmen. Ordinarily 
the flowers will be fewer by 
two or three, unless one pays 
the top price for the largest 
bulbs and gives them the best 
of care. The sizes given in 
the key are the measurement: 
I made from a lot of flowers 
sent by Mr. Thomas Murray, 
gardener to Pierre’ Lorillard, 
Esq., Tuxedo, N. Y. 

The greatest variation 
noticed by me was in the case 
of Ideal which bore only three 
flowers outdoors although the 
dealers claim six or seven. 
The specimen shown on page 
122 has five. On the other 
hand, Mr. Murray got one 
more flower from the variety 
Louise than the descriptions 
call for, viz. five. The largest 
number of flowers on any of 
the hybrids observed by me 
is seven. 

Owing to the extremely 
late season these varieties did 
not bloom in the vicinity of 
New York in 1907, until May 
t1th, Alsace being two days 
ahead of the others. A few 
were in bloom on May 2zoth, 


Ideal, the best large, many-flowered variety with 
white petals. Sometimes has six or seven flowers. 
Cup orange. Size two inches 


Mrs. Aaron Ward of Roslyn, Long Island, 
planted a dozen each of the following varieties 
with these results: 


VARIETY STEMS | FLOWERS| SIZE 
ANSA CE), sv .;< oss sen eee ee 18 34 24 to 24 
ILOWISS5006 Cagoueccodsnec 29 88 24 
Jaune a Merveille....... 25 117 1? to 1g 
IBASo oagossosnoncs0o0K™ 36 160 2 


Mr. W. C. Egan’s results at Highland 
Park, Ill., were similar. Three bulbs each 
of Jaune a Merveille. Irene and Ideal gave 


Jaune a Merveille, undoubtedly the best yellow. 
Petals bleach somewhat. Maximum number of 
flowers seven or eight. Size 14 inches. Costly 


twenty-nine, twenty-one and nineteen respec- 
tively. Louise gave the greatest number 
of stems (eight), but produced only fifteen 
flowers from three bulbs. 


ANALYSIS OF THE POETAZ VARIETIES 


Petals goldeny. at least when blossoms first open 
No. of ‘fs. 7 or 8: size 14 in...Jaune a Merveille 


No. of fls. 5 or 6: size rf in..........-. Klondyke 
Petals sulphur, fading to white 
No. of fls..8. or 9: size 1} in........ ...--. Irene 
No. of fs.'6: size rin. .....:... eet aes Sunset 
Petals white : 
Cup almost orange: No.‘of fis. 
4 to 6: size 2 iM............ Mesnminelaeal 


Cup yellow: 


Irene, supposed to have the greatest number of 
flowers. Dealers claim eight or nine. Petals sulphur, 
fading to white. Size 14 inches 


Size of fls. 14 in.: No. of fis. 4......- Louise 
Size of fis. 2 in. 
No. of fis. 3: edge of cup red- 


dishlatitsten ee eee Eee eee Alsace 
No. of fis. 4 

itheycheapest jee eeeeeer Elvira 

Whe largest} setter Triumph 


The poetaz varieties cost from sixty cents 
to $4.25 a dozen last fall or from ten to forty 
cents a bulb. 

The cultivation of these varieties is exactly 
like that of the poet’s narcissus. Plant the 
bulbs by the middle of October at the very 
latest, about four inches deep in a well- 
drained bed and be careful that no manure 
comes anywhere near the bulbs. 


Alsace, only two flowers, but large ones and the 


cup edged reddish for a little while, as in the 


poet’s narcissus 


Louise, which has four or five flowers about 14 
inches across. All these poetaz varieties have 
yellow cups shallower than Tazetta 
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Elvira, the cheapest of the set. Only two cr three 
flowers on a stem, but large, often two inches 
across 


Mass effects of KlondyKe (above) and Jaune a Merveille (below) showing about what we can expect from three bulbs planted outdoors 
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Making a Frost Proof Storage Cellar—By A. T. Raven, 


New 
York 


SOMETHING TO OCCUPY THE TIME OF THE FARM HANDS WHEN OTHER WORK BECOMES SLACK, AND PROVIDE FOR 
THE PROPER KEEPING OF WINTER FEED, WHEN CEMENT, STONE OR PLAIN EARTH WALLS SHOULD BE PREFERRED 


CELLAR that is frost-proof is an 
absolute necessity for the proper 
‘storage of fruit or vegetables over winter. It 
must be well drained. During the fall, be- 
fore the frosty weather arrives, there is abun- 
dant opportunity for the farm hands to fill in 
their time in building, the only expenditure of 
cash being for materials. 

A storage cellar may be merely a hole in 
the ground, having the plain earth for its 
walls and roof; or it may be framed in lumber 
and built of concrete or cement; or it may be 
of stones gathered on the place and set in 
mortar. 

The first named is only a temporary affair 
and though cheapest in the beginning, very 
soon costs more than a more solidly built 
place. ; 

The choice between a cement or stone wall 
is governed by conditions. If there are 
stones about the place, but no gravel, it will 
practically be cheaper to buy the materials for 
making mortar and build a stone wall. But 


if there is a good supply of gravel handy it 


Arrange the entrance so as to go in as near on the 
level as possible 


For portions of the wall above ground concrete 
blocKs make the best appearance 


will be better, usually, to turn to cement or 
concrete construction. 

Whatever style of cellar wall is made, the 
arrangements for drainage will not. vary. 
Tile drains laid under all four walls, drain- 
ing to the most convenient point lower than 
the bottom of the cellar floor, will give perfect 
results. 

The root cellar must be located near other 
farm buildings for the greatest economy of 
labor, so that the roots, when wanted for 
feed, can be easily and quickly reached. It 
is a great convenience if the storage cellar be 
so placed that it can be driven into with a 
horse and wagon. This is a simple matter 
even on a level place by making a gradual 
approach. It will save an incredible amount 
of labor in handling. I have seen root cellars 
on farms built so that it was necessary for 
every bushel of potatoes, carrots, oF mangel- 
wurzels to be carried down into it in baskets, 
or other receptacles. If advantage can be 
taken of a side hill so that the cellar can be 
driven into on the level, so much the better. 

For an ordinary-sized farm—say forty 


acres—a cellar fifteen feet wide by twenty- ~ 


five or thirty feet long will hold all the 
roots needed for the stock. A larger cellar 
may be necessary if the farm is producing 
root-crops which are marketed in the spring. 

If it is cheaper to’ build the cellar wall of 
stone than of concrete, I believe that a cement 
mortar will make abetter and more lasting 
wall. To make such a mortar, use one 
barrel Portland cement.to four barrels of 
clean sand to which add two pails of lime 
putty. 

Tf the wall is to be made of cement, use one 
barrel (four bags) Portland cement, three 
barrels loose sand and six barrels loose gravel 
or broken stone. 

The walls must be about eight or nine feet 
high if it is planned to haul the roots into the 


They are laid exactly like bricks, using a 
cement mortar 
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cellar with a horse. Walls of this height must 
be about ro inches or a foot thick. I would 
prefer to have the top of the wall about a foot 
or so below the surface of the ground so that 
it could be covered with earth to help keep 
out the frost. 

To make the walls, build a mold out of 
2-inch planks. They must be well braced 
so that when the cement is tamped in they 
will not spring, leaving ridges in the walls. 
You will have to put in uprights about three 
feet apart to do this properly. 

Good ventilation is necessary. Put a ven- 
tilator up through the roof—one about twelve 
inches square—and there ought to be a 
damper in it with which to regulate the 
draught. 

If the cellar is so built that the walls project 
above the ground it will be better to build 
them of concrete blocks. This will make a 


much better looking wall than where the 
cement is just tamped into a mold. 


A cellar for storing plants covered with sash and 
protected from frost by mats and shutters 


Z 


Se eae en 


If there are stones on the place they may be used 
up in the walls 


Pea-like flowers in pendent chains are among the 
most effective of the tree flowers. (Locust) 


Trees and Shrubs for Fall Planting—By Leonard Barron, 


The tassels of the fringe tree in June are doubly 
welcome when other trees have ceased flowering 
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The most showy flowering tree is the horse chestnut, 
having foot long pyramids of flowers 


New 
York 


THE BEST KINDS FOR SPECIAL PURPOSES AND THE REASONS WHY EACH ONE IS SELECTED—THEIR LIMITATIONS 
—SUGGESTIONS FOR THE PROPER USE OF THOSE WITH BRIGHTLY COLORED FOLIAGE OR UNUSUAL FORM 


ITH very few exceptions, all the de- 
ciduous trees and shrubs may be 
planted as successfully in the fall as they can 
be in the spring. Practically there are great 
advantages in fall planting, because first, 
there are not many other outdoor duties 
insisting upon attention, and second, he- 
cause the season does not progress so rapidly. 
Fall planting can be done with greater 
deliberation, and with equal attention to 
details should be more successful than spring 
planting in the great majority of cases. 

The exceptions to be noted are these: 
Trees with fleshy or spongy roots, such as the 
magnolias and tulip tree, which do not seem 
able to overcome their injuries; slow-growing, 
hard-wooded trees which flower on the old 
wood before the leaves appear, such as dog- 
wood and redbud; trees with very thin bark, 
such as the birches, which are unable to take 
hold of the new ground and absorb moisture 
with sufficient rapidity to supply the tops. 

Strictly speaking, the beech should be 
included with the birches in this exception, 
but early fall planting in this case is usually 
successful provided that the trees are young 
and are thoroughly well pruned at the time 
of their removal. 

The season of fall planting extends from 
the time of the maturity of the foliage until 
the advent of frost. As it is obviously 
impossible to remove any tree from the 
ground without causing some injury to the 
roots, it is equally obvious that precaution 
should be taken to restore a balance between 
the portions above and below ground. This 
means the cutting back of the top. 


Spring planted trees start out at once to 
make new roots because they are moved at 
the beginning of their active growing season. 
In the fall, however, advantage is taken of 
the fact that the tree is then in a practically 
dormant condition. It does not make any 
new roots until the following spring unless 
transplanting is done very early in the fall. 

Contrary to popular belief, it is not neces- 
sary to wait until the leaves of a deciduous 
tree have actually fallen; but, when they are 
showing signs of maturity, it is perfectly safe 
to transplant deciduous trees and shrubs. 

Surface mulching with straw litter or 
stable manure after planting is advisable on 
most soils, and should always be done on 
those of a very light, sandy nature or well 
under-drained. Much injury to trees and 
shrubs is suffered in winter by the constant 
evaporation of water from the exposed 
branches when Nature does not supply the 
deficiency in the form of snow or rain. Even 
well established and vigorous trees will die 
under such conditions and no better results 
can be anticipated from newly transplanted 
specimens. Mulching, therefore, is an in- 
surance against possible unfavorable con- 
ditions which cannot be controlled. 

Watering newly set trees and shrubs is not 
as essential in fall planting as it is in the 
springtime. At the same time, it is wisdom 
to satisfy oneself that there is a supply of 
moisture available, and therefore watering 
may be done in order to be on the safe side. 
Watering is not so necessary in late fall 
planting as it is in early fall planting. 

If late shipments get frozen in transit, 
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they can usually be saved by very little care. 
Place the unopened packages in a frost-proof 
cellar or shed, anywhere in fact that is cool 
but not freezing, and let them stay unopened 
until they have had time to become com- 
pletely thawed. Afterwards, unpack and, 
if it is impracticable or impossible to do the 
permanent planting at that time, the trees 
may be heeled in in some trench for atten- 
tion later. 

Frequently, stock is bought in the fall and 
is held for spring planting, being heeled in 
in a convenient place so as to be immediately 
available as soon as the ground is workable. 
Heeling in is merely temporary planting in a 
trench, the tops being usually laid in a slop- 
ing position so as to avoid breakage or injury 
from the winds. A sheltered position and 
dry soil must be chosen. The trees may be 
laid thus in successive layers, with a mulch- 
ing of soil over the roots and some light protec- 
tion for the tops, and left in perfect security. 

Evergreens of all classes, coniferous and 
broad-leaved, cannot as a rule be planted 
in the fall, and therefore, together with such 
other trees and shrubs as are excluded for 
other reasons stated above, have not been 
mentioned in the following tables in which 
the object has been in each case to select 
one plant of a type which would most 
nearly fill the special requirements for each 
purpose. Stone fruits, peach, plum, almond, 
etc., experience has shown, are far better 
planted in the spring than in the fall; there- 
fore none of that family embracing so many 
really beautiful flowering trees are now 
recommended. 
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THE 


THE Best TWELVE FLOWERING TREES 


GARDEN MAGAZINE 


OcToBER, 1907 


HE ideal flowering tree should have: (x) large individual flowers, or large clusters, or a great profusion of medium-sized flowers; 
(2) conspicuously colored flowers; (3) flowers borne well above a good background of its own foliage; (4) and should bloom every 


year—not at long intervals. 


hidden under the foliage. 


The tulip tree is ruled out of this class although it has large flowers, because they are not brilliant and are 
To this list should be added the following, which cannot be safely planted in the fall: Magnolia, flowering 


almond, early flowering peach (Prunus Davidiana) and Japanese cherries. Flowering trees should not be planted near the street or 
Those that bloom before the leaves should have an evergreen background. 


where people will be tempted to break off branches. 


COMMON NAME 


STANDARD NAME 


MERITS 


Bechtel’s crab... .-- 
Laburnum....-..-. 
English hawthorn. . . 
Horse chestnut... - 


Empress tree....... 


Fringe tree 


Yellow wood....... 
Catalpaaeeeeeneeee 
Locust (False acacia) ae 


Japan pagoda tree... . 


Pyrusloensts,var.fl. pl. 
Laburnum vulgare.... 
Crataegus Oxyacantha 
Aisculus Hippocasta- 
num 
Pimlownia impertalis. 
Chionanthus Virginica 
Cladrastis tinctoria 
(Virgilia lutea)... . 
Catalpa speciosa... .- 


Robinia Pseudacacia.. 


Sophora Japonica... - 


ULTIMATE | SEASON AND 
HEIGHT 
Germ) COLOR 
BO pasts May 

oun keener a5 
ZO ee May 

yellow- - 
BOmea ee une 

white, red- 
OOM ee June 

WW soscaese 
WOscseas June 

WOMnsaseac5 
Bone June . 

White! ene 
Wolnes soe June 

WAU case 5 
SON June 

white.......- 
SOsosc0 June 

white.......- 
@@sscce August 

whitish... -.. 


Best of double-flowered ornamental apples; flowers two 
inches across. A double form of the common crab. 
Flowers in June, like a yellow wistaria. Clean smooth bark. 
Equally good on all sorts of soil including limestone. 
Perfectly hardy, thrives on dry soil. Stands severe trimming. 
Many varieties, single and double, white tored. Red berries. 
Covered with pyramids of flowers in June. Big var- 
nished winter buds; tent-like leaves. 
Unique coloring of gloxinia-like flowers and with their fra- 
grance. Rapid grower. Lys. a ft. across. Sprouts from roots. 
Slender thread-like flowers in June. after most other trees 
have flowered. Pretty blue berries all winter. 
Fragrant flowers, like a white wistaria, lasting several days, 
sought by bees. Hardy into Canada. Gray beech-like bark. 
Quick growing, with clean furrowed bark. Hardy where- 
ever apples will grow. Flowers after the horse chestnut. 
Fragrant pea-like flowers in May, June. Quick growing 
when young. Makes a moderate spread, irregular outline. 


Particularly suited to the South. Covered with pea-like 
flowers in July. 


The ideal street tree should: (1) grow quickly the first few years; 


THE BEST TEN STREET TREES 


(2) be long-lived; (3) be 


LIMITATIONS 


When out of flower looks like an ordinary crab. Needs as 
much spraying as fruit trees. 

Poisonous in all parts, especially young fruits. Not quite 
hardy north of New York. Seedlings crop up all around. 

Clothed with sharp thorns. Very slow growing after ten ft. 
high. Sparrows very fond of it for nesting and for food. 

Always dropping scales, flowers, fruit or leaves. © Subject 
to tussock moth; shade too dense for streets. 

Flower buds killed by severe winters North. Seed vessels 
look ragged; flowers have no background. 

Prefers a moist soil and must be sheltered in latitude 
of New England. 

Shy and intermittent bloomer. Fruits hang on all winter, 
making rather untidy appearance. 

The long seed_pods, looking like peanuts, scatter seeds 
in winter. Not so showy as C. bignoniotdes. 

Attacked by a borer, spreads freely by seeds, and suckers 
badly. Very many. similar forms in catalogues. 

Iniused by frost in Massachusetts where it flowers in Sep- 
tember. 


free from insects and diseases; (4) should 


not litter the ground for a long period; (5) should give a play of light and shadow—not £00 dense shade; (6) must carry its limbs high above 


pedestrians, carriages and houses; (7) must be adapted to a variety of soils. 


There is no one tree 


that combines all these good points. For 


example, No. 1 rules out most oaks; No. 2 ailanthus, birch and nearly all poplars; No. 3, soft maple because of the leopard moth and other 
borers, and, unfortunately, the elm in regions affected by the elm-leaf beetle; No. 4, horse chestnut and cottonwood; No. 5, Norway maple 


and horse chestnut; No. 6, conifers, catalpa and Norway maple; and No. 7, red maple and willows on upland soils. 


The requirements for 


street planting are more exacting than for any other purpose; therefore, spend a lot of time in finding exactly the most appropriate species, 


get large, perfect specimens, and spend more time and money in preparing the soil than for any other planting. 


ULTIMATE 
COMMON NAME STANDARD NAME HEIGHT | PREFERRED SOIL 
(FEFT) 

Wihitevelmers-ee ee. Ulmus Americana.....| 100.-..- rich bottom land. 
Black walnut.......| Juglans nigra......-- WIs2005 fertile hillside and 

bottom land.. 

Russian mulberry ..| Morus alba, var. Ta-| 4o..... sandy or clay _ 

UE Hrcaccecaceese> with water-. 

Sugar maple... ..-- Acer saccharum.....- LOOn= ee MONI. s505cec8 
Red maple..---.-- Acer rubrum.....-...-- 1COsccos lowlands=s= =e 
[ive oak...-.:.....| Quercus Virginiana...-| 65.---- Wiss oat Eee cece 
Carolina poplar.....| Populus Caroliniana....| 100..... Gye 
Pin oak..---------|| Ouercus palustris. =-- =| 10022 -- shallow..------- 
bluesaun-p see Eucalyptus globulus...) 200... -- t EAE, WEliconoscce 
Winden eee ee Tilia Americana...... @Deosss NONE see Sere 


MERITS 


Arches high over street or house, leaving good space above 
roofs for air and diffused light. 
Especially suited to the West and on alkali lands even. 
Requires a wide space to develop. Makes a broken shade. 
Fastest growing long-lived tree for the West. Stands drought 
well and also shade. Grows twenty feet in ten years. 
The best shade and street tree among the maples. Long en- 
during; bright foliage in fall. Transplant when young. 
Scarlet flowers before leaves. Fruit also red. In fall foliage 
is bright scarlet. Makes a tall, rather upright tree. 

Grandest evergreen oak for moist lands and near the 
seashore in the South. 

Fastest growing of all street trees; best for most crowded 
parts of largest cities. Good in arid states. 

The fastest growing oak. Roots in shallow soil and can 
be transplanted in large sizes if severely pruned. 


One of the fastest growing trees in California. Helps 
drain swampy lands. Stands protracted drought. 
Dense round head when young; rapid grower. Flowers at- 


tract bees. Needs no attention after planting. 


LIMITATIONS 


Don’t plant in regions devastated by gypsy moth or elm 
beetle, which defoliates it in August. 

In the East, often disfigured by large webs of the web- 
worm. Drops its leaves rather early in fall. 

Gets winter killed in the Dakotas and in Kansas. Needs 
pruning as a shade tree. Edible fruits litter ground. 

Insomeregions attacked by the leopard moth and other borers 
Makes numerous shoots when young that need thinning. 

Does not thrive on hillsides or other dry land, but is the only 
maple for wet and swampy sites. 
Shedding of the old leaves in spring is what makes much 
sweeping, if trees overhang gardens. Not hardy north of Va. 
The silky pappus shed in summer and driven by the wind 
becomes a nuisance. Soft wood and easily broken. 

Like all oaks, the shed leaves do not rot easily. Other 
plants will not grow close around it. 

Not hardy North. Seeds germinate where they fall in Cali- 
fornia; suckers from stumps. 

Very variable and much confused with European species 
T. petiolaris, which is smallerjand has leaves hairy beneath, 


Just compare these views of two neighboring streets in New York City. The one on the left is 


the more attractive simply because of the trees 


For a screen hedge, select a plant that is 
dense right down to the ground, and one that stands 
shearing (European beech), 


THE BEST TWELVE HEDGE PLANTS 


Some roses may be planted as flowering hedges, 
but their season of beauty is short, the plants lacKing 
the other requirements of a hedge 


The Japan barberry makes the best low defensive 


and ornamental hedge. Hardy, 
brightly colored foliage in fall 


spiny, and with 


There are three types of hedge—ornamental, defensive and screen—and one hedge may of course serve two or all three of these 


purposes. 
not sucker; (4) grow moderately fast; 
therefore spiny plants are highly valued. 
privet; No. 2 rules out Rosa rugosa. 


(5) be free from insects and diseases; 


The ideal plant should possess these qualifications: (1) stand close cutting with impunity; (2) forma dense base; (3) should 
(6) be resistant to outside attacks of animals, etc.— 
In the case of purely ornamental hedges, rule No. 6 can be ignored, thus admitting Regel’s 
The beech is doubtfully safe for fall planting unless the work is done quite early. 


The main- 


tenance of a hedge entails regular attention to trimming, which should be done at least once a year in all cases, and more frequently 


with fast-growing plants such as the privet. 


throughout its entire length. Patching afterwards is not satisfactory. 


In planting, prepare the ground as well as for street trees, because a hedge must grow evenly 
Most failures in old hedges are traceable to impoverished soil or to 


the plants having been set out too high in the first place; planting deeper than they were in the nursery helps in the formation of a dense base. 


MERITS 


COMMON NAME STANDARD NAME PURPOSE 
California privet.....] Ligustrum ovalifolium..| Shelter....--------- Fastest growing. 
Regel’s privet..----- Ligustrum Ibota, var.| Flowering......-..--- 


Regelianum* 
Osage orange...-..--] Toxylon pomiferum. -. 


Japan barberry..---. Berberis Thunbergi... - 


Honey locust.....--- Gleditschia triacanthos. 


Buckthorm=-- .-— 235 Rhamnus cathartica.. - 


Japan quince......-- Cydonia Japonica... -. 


Rose of Sharon... --- Hibiscus Syriacus....-| Flowering... .--- 
Van Houtte’s spirea..| Spirea Van Houttet....| Flowering... -.-- 
Trifoliate orange....-| Citrus trifoliatus...... Defense: 2922... - 
(Ra manners iene Tamarix Gallica....-- easide==aa- yan" 
Beeehasan oso a8 Fagus sylvatica......- Screente er erie 


Tall defense... -- 


Low defense......-- 
Strong high defense... 
Streng defense... 
Flowering defense... . 


Stands salt spray. Good soil binder. 
Stands severest pruning and can be trained high or low. 

Low growing, denser habit with spreading drooping branches 
clothed with white tassels in June. 

Grows in any soil. Makes a dense defensive hedge as far 
north as Massachusetts. 

Foliage down to the ground. Dense compact growth of 
small spiny branches making effective hedge in winter. 

The thorniest of all. “Bul! strong, horse high and pig tight.” 
Perfectly hardy. Fast and vigorous grower. Suckers. 


----| The best strong hedge, as dense and tight as honey locust 


but not so high. Thorny. Never ragged. Moderate grower. 

Bright scarlet flowers in May. Spreading spiny branches 
making strong low defense growing six feet high. 

Sturdiest flowering hedge in August. Leafs late in spring. 
Select good red or white varieties. 

Best white-flowered summer hedge. Handsome foliage 
all summer. Informal hedge. 

Best medium height hedge for the South where it is ever- 
green. Deciduous in the North. Foliage yellow in fall. 

Unexcelled for saline and alkaline soils, growing on the 
salt water’s edge where nothing else will. 

Slow growing, very long lived, carrying foliage nearly 
all winter. Plant very early. 


ADVICE 


Set six inches deeper than in the nursery and cut back 
to six inches or less. 

Useful as a border hedge to plantations and along roadways. 
Should not be planted as a protection. 

Unless regularly trimmed, the top branches will spread. 
Wil! exhaust soil on each side for some feet. 

Does not need pruning. Red berries all winter, and foliage 
red unti! Christmas. Do not plant in wheat districts. 

Plant thickly and prune severely. Mice girdle in winter. 
Spring trimmings must be burned. Needs strict control. 

Spray with kerosene emulsion for hop louse. Old hedges that 
are out of condition are easily recovered by cutting back. 

Do not prune too close. Subject to San José scale. Best 
defensive hedge for flower gardens. 

Prune in winter for profusion of flowers. Do not permit 
the plants to run up leaving the base bare. 

Especially suitable for formal gardens. Prune out old 
wood in summer, immediately after flowering. 

Not reliably hardy north of Philadelphia. White flowers 
followed by small yellow fruits make it ornamental also. 
Flowers feathery pink on old wood; on new wood in yar. 

Narbonnensis. Foliage small. 
Valuable as a windbreak where evergreens are not suitable 
Prefers dry, sandy loam or limestone soil. 


THE BEST TWELVE FLOWERING SHRUBS 


As shrubs are really but smaller sized trees, the requirements of the ideal are the same in each with this addition, however, in the case 
of shrubs, because the plant is seen at close range: (5) it should be “furnished” with branches clear down to the ground or have arching 
branches. Fragrance is a quality much appreciated in shrubs which are planted near the house or along walks. We would be quite justified 
in admitting such a plant as the Tartarian honeysuckle, even though its flowers were not otherwise conspicuous. 


ADVICE 


} 
COMMON NAME STANDARD NAME HEIGHT MONTH WHY BEST 
(feet) 
| 
Golden bell..-...-...- Forsythia suspensa... | (le Atprile 22 25: The most showy, early-flowering shrub. Yellow flowers 
before the leaves. Branches arch over and root at tips. 
Japansquince..=2.-4-5- Cydonia Japonica... Berar: NERA eSeenes Earli st bright scarlet flowered shrub. Useful also as 
hedge. Plant asspecimen. Slow growing. 
by] Eos ins Si er teeta Syringa vulgaris .....- ES eee WIEN omen Se Very fragrant lilac, white or purple flowers. Grows 
anywhere, even in partial shade. 
Japan snowball... ----- Viburnum plicatum....| 8....- Mayes ce Largest showy white balls of bloom, better habit than the 
| common snowball and not so subject to plant louse. 
Flowering crab........ Pyrus floribunda... .-- Wore eierne Mayas 2-2 2 Most floriferous, early-flowering large shrub. The arching 
| branches are strings of rose colored flowers,seen with leaves. 
Tartarian honeysuckle..| Lonicera Tatarica...... 8..... AVniyerrac as Most fragrant of all the early summer shrubs, especially at 
= dusk. Flowers pink; several varieties red or white. 
Weetvelaxo- + 5sihsse828 Diervilla florida....... IP ible ae une sss 25.54 Showiest shrub of midsummer. Flowers pink, white, 
red. Best flowering shrub under big trees. 


29 


Plant against a dark background, such as 
or a hillside to set off flowers. 

a| Very subject to San José scale. Don’t plant near orchards 
unless systematically sprayed. Stands close pruning. 

Spray with potassium sulphide for mildew in August, Sept. 
Do not permit suckers to develop. © Prune for form only. 

Prune as little as possible. Should be planted on lawn as a 
specimen, or trained on wall of house. 

Plant in masses against dark background of taller trees. 
Fruits make good jelly. Spray for scale and woolly aphis. 

Plant in shrubbery where its presence is made known by the 
odor. Valuable as a low screen on seaside. 

Can be planted where other shrubs fail. Free from insects 
and disease. Cut out old wood to the ground. 


evergreens, 
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The old common lilac with its fragrant flowers is 


still among the best all-around shrubs 


For flowering under the shade of large trees and 


on any soil, the weigela is unequaled 


The hawthorns are valuable specimen shrubs or 


small trees, and equally esteemed for hedges 


The Best Twelve Flowering Shrubs—Continued 


COMMON NAME 


STANDARD 


NAME 


Van Houtte’s spirea..-- 
Mock orange ..-.------ 
Anthony Waterer spirea 
Rose of Sharon.......- 


Hardy hydrangea...-.. 


Spirea Van Houttet.... 


Philadelphus 


corona- 


Spirea Bumalda, var. 
Anthony Waterer ... 
Hibiscus Syriacus.... - 


Hi. 


grandiflora 


sculpture. 


paniculata, 


HEIGHT 


(feet) 


Good for edging. 
Good for hedges 


MONTH WHY BEST 

unereaseeee The most showy of the spireas; flowers in umbels two inches 
across. Handsome foliage all summer. 

uneseeeeeee Most fragrant white large-flowered shrub. Valuable for ta!l 
screen, flowering on wood of previous year. Fl’rs r4in.across. 

July The only shrub of its period. Flowers crimson-red pro- 
duced successively for six weeks. 

August.....- The only tall shrub of late summer. 
and screens. Very hardy; leafs late. 

September. ..| The most showy of all the summer shrubs. 


White flowers, 
heads becoming pink and persisting all winter. 


FORMAL OR AVENUE TREES 


The word “avenue” is here used in its old sense of a formal approach to a house or to some worthy creation of architecture or 


(Our real estate dealers have quite spoiled the word by using it to mean 


(%3 


ADVICE 


wide street’’). 


Plant in a conspicuous place with ample room. Cut out 
flowering wood in summer. Thrives anywhere. 

Old wood needs cutting out from time to time, as the tree 
gets very ragged if let alone. 

Prune off old flower heads as soon as withered to induce 
good second crop. 

Must be planted very early in the fall if at all. 
varieties with white or clear rose flowers. 

Prune very severely in winter for quantity of flowers next 
year; leave alone for large trusses. 


Select 


For this purpose the ideal tree is 


(x) evergreen; (2) of geometrical form; (3) of a decorative rather than picturesque or flowering character; (4) of medium size—not 
overpowering. The most dignified avenue tree in this sense is the laurel (Prunus Lauro-Cerasus) because it has the widest leaf and a bright 
fresh green, but we have no broad-leaved formal evergreen suitable for avenue use in America. 
trees for subtropical regions are the true cypresses, and for the North, red cedar and arborvite. 
The ideal tree for formal gardens is (1) of restricted size so as not to make too dense a shade or to inhibit growth of flowers; 
(2) evergreen; (3) broad-leaved. This means the bay tree (Laurus nobilis) which has to be grown in tubs and taken indoors for winter. Box 


Among conifers the best columnar avenue 


None of these can be planted in late fall. 


There is no American tree equivalent to the bay tree 


(which is tender) for formal avenues 


The Norway maple is the best deciduous tree for 


lining a drive. It is semi-formal 


The live oak is the avenue tree of the South, quite 


distinct from anything elsewhere 


OcToBER, 1907 


may generally be planted out and left out, and picturesque old box is allowable to give mellowness to a formal garden. 
is a wide driveway bordered with over-arching trees of only one kind. 


legitimate meaning of “avenue’ 
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Another 


This admits any of the trees in the 


street list, but especially the elm, black walnut and linden whose boughs will interlace high above the street. 


ULTIMATE 
COMMON NAME STANDARD NAME HEIGHT SHAPE 
(FEET) 
Lombardy poplar..| Populus nigra, var.| 80....-.- columnar. .-.-..- 
WA igs eo a2sc0gKes 
Bolle’s poplar....-- Populus alba, var. Bol-| 80.....-. colummar.--..-- 
Git pepeee eee 
Catalpa Bungei.....| Catalpa bignontotdes,| 10.....- MOWING oscsssnce 
Waits HMgancsoccod 
Norway maple......| Acer platanoides.......|100...... TLOUC eeeene 
Texas umbrella tree.| Melia Azederach, var.| to...... flateeaeess tae ae 
umbraculiformis... 


MERITS 


Quickest and tallest columnar tree, suckering from the 
base. Picturesque in old age. 

Sitvery leaves; hardier than Lombardy and makes denser 
column; less littering. 

Best small round-headed deciduous tree for formal gardens 
in North. Cheap substitute for round-headed bay trees. 
Best tall round-headed deciduous tree for formal ap- 
proaches, becoming bright yellow in the fall. 
For California and the South. Umbrella shaped; 

lilac flowers; yellowish berries all winter. 


showy 


LIMITATIONS 


Lacks permanence, dignity and evergreen character of red 
cedar; soon ayes, becoming ragged. Gets monotonous. 

Grows very quickly and, like the Lombardy, is short-lived. 
Pale-colored foliage. 

Lacks evergreen character and lustre of laurel and box, but 
is hardy and has bold, early-appearing foliage. 

Too dense a shade for ordinary use and best as a specimen, 
unless specially trained trees are selected. 

Much subject to scale. Unsatisfactory on the sea coast. 
Too short for planting near houses. 


The weeping willow is the most dignified of the weep- 


ing trees without any suggestion of freakKishness 


TREES AND SHRUBS WITH 


A real summer house for the lawn is made by the Camper: 


down elm, which makes a spread of thirty feet 


(Weeping, Cut-Leaved and Variegated) 


A tree of the character of the weeping beech 
should be planted near the house 


SPECIAL CHARACTERS 


Plants having strikingly unusual characters of growth or coloration of their foliage have a distinct place in landscape planting. 
They are designed especially for use as accents in the foreground of shrubbery and as single isolated specimens in close proximity to the 
house, or in large open places i in the distant landscape where they are seen from the house or adjoining park, using in such cases the larger 


sized eee 


Nothing is easier than to overdo the use of these very special plants, and even one in a small garden may be sadly out of place. 


On the other hand, judiciously placed, these trees and shrubs render an important service in leading the line of sight away from 


undesirable objects that cannot well be hidden. 


A plant of the cut-leaved birch, for instance, placed at the distant point of a long narrow 


border adds light and gives the impression of distance; but it must stand clear from the mass planting. The points of value in these are 
indicated thus: (2) Distinctiveness of color; (2) Grace of form; all other points are extensions of these. 


ULTIMATE 
COMMON NAME STANDARD NAME FORM OR COLOR| HEIGHT MERITS ADVICE 
(FEET) : 
Weeping willow....] Salix Babylontca....-. branches pen-|} 4o...... Most rapid growing ‘‘weeper,” thriving in average soils. | Best effect when planted on margins of water. In extreme 
dulous. .-.. 
Camperdownelm..| Ulmus scabra, var.| canopy... -.. 
pendula..........-- 
Tea’s mulberry.---] Morus alba, var. tar-| branches pen- 
tarica pendula... ..- dulous. . 
Weeping beech....| Fagus sylvatica, var.| pendulous ir- 
Pendul nee ne ee regularly... 
Weeping ash..-.-- Fraxinus excelsior, var.) canopy. .----- 
Pendulaee e225. 
Cut-leaved birch...| Betula alba, var.pen-| cut leaf....... 
dula laciniata....... 
Fern-leaved beech..| Fagus sylvatica, var.| foliage finely 
heterophylla........ GUtne Eee 


Japanese maple...] Acer palmatum....... low specimens. 
Acer saccharinum, var. 
Wrerz.. Be 
Fagus sylvatica, var. 

purpurea Riverst.... 


Wier’s cut-leaf sil- pendulous..... 
ver maple 


River’s beech...... 


crimson-purple 


Variegated box-| Acer MNegundo, var.) green and white 
elders)... ss -5em: argenteo-variegalum. 
Golden mock| Philadelphus  corona-| bright yellow. - 
OEMs nen ocecs ris, Var. aureus... - 
Golden elder....-. Sambucus nigra, var.| golden yellow.. 
UN ED eterna 
Acer palmatum, va-| purple, re d, 
ML CtIES See fo it. 2yaye/nhe yellow ..... 
Golden privet... .. Ligustrum ovalijolium,| green and 
var. variegalum.....- yellow...... 
Variegated rose} Hibiscus Syriacus, var.) green, edged 
of Sharon...... jl.pl. folris variegalis light yellow 
Purple barberry...| Berberis vulgaris, var.| purple.......- 


Japan maple....-- 
atropurpureus..-... - 


up to 20. - 


4 to 12 


Olive green bark in winter; var. aurea has yellow bark. 

Head forms a perfect hollow dome-like tent spreading 
to thirty feet. Very free grower. 

A small tree with severely pendulous branches with deeply 
lobed leaves. Spreads a few feet only. 

Odd looking, but not freakish. Branches have billowy 
effect. Slow-growing and _ long-lived. 
Round, spreading top forming an ideal shady arbor or 
summer house. Grows rapidly, spreading fifty feet. 
Most graceful of the cut-leaved trees,weeping trees having 
slender pendulous branches. Bark silvery white. 

The most deeply cut of all the beeches; leaves divided 
clear to the midrib. Young leaves tendril-like. 

The most delicately foliaged small tree. Numerous 
varieties, variously cut, and some colored red or purple. 

Vigorous, upright habit, with long arching branches. 
Silver-green leaves, deeply cut on youngest branches. 

The best purple-leaved tree. Absolutely hardy, while 
the paler purple beech is not. Branches low down. 

Best conspicuously variegated leaved hardy tree; rapid 
grower; but little seen. 

The most popular golden-leaved shrub, keeping its color 
the whole season. Compact habit. 

The largest leaved yellow shrub, especially in wet soils. 
Makes growths annually ten feet high. 

The most important dwarf ornamental shrub with colored 
foliage, also variously cut. Plant in prominent place. 

The quickest growing variegated shrub that can be sheared 
with impunity. 

The sturdiest late-flowering variegated shrub; quite hardy, 
stands shearing. Leafs late. 

The best purple-leaved small shrub for hedges. Valuable as a 
foil to brighter leaved plants. Red berries till spring. 


North plant var. dolorosa. 

Plant as an isolated specimen on the lawn where it can be 
used as a summer house or children’s playhouse. 

For small gardens where some special charactered tree 
is wanted. Good for covering steep banks. 

Can be planted in conspicuous places; and the purple form 
looks especially well near the house. Dry soil. 

Give ample room for development. Unsuitable for small 
gardens. Attacked by fungus but not seriously injured. 

The full character of this tree is not seen for several years. 
Lez uder always erect, giving spire-like outline. 

Plant in open where outline is seen against the sky. 
Also desirable near dwelling houses. 

Plant in well-drained rich soils and partial shade. Hand- 
some for foregrounds and near the house. 

Best in young specimens, as old ones become prey to 
insects and broken by storms. 

Grand lawn specimen tree, with symmetrical head. Color 
varies, so select dark-colored specimens which are hardiest. 

So markedly distinct that it is usually used in small sizes 


only. Not advisable for landscape effect. 

Effective as an accent close to the house, or on the “‘ points”’ 
of a shrubbery border. 

For lightening dense masses of green shrubbery. Better 


colored if cut back frequently. Grows well in shade. 
Several varieties distinguished by name in catalogues, as 
alropurpureum, sanguineum and aureum, and _ others. 
For small edgings or borders to walks and for formal effects. 
Use judiciously in all cases. 
The purple flowers are double and not at all showy. The 
leaves are the chief attraction. 
This type of plant should be used sparingly in gardens, being 
of a too special character. Best in shrubbery borders. 


How to Get the Highest Price for Eggs—By E. Granger, 


Cali- 
fornia 


THE ONLY WAY IS FOR PRODUCERS TO ORGANIZE A COOPERATIVE POULTRY ASSOCIATION LIKE THE ONE 
HERE DESCRIBED, AVOID THE COSTLY MISTAKES IT HAS MADE AND SHARE ITS SPLENDID SUCCESS 


HE only reason why California leads 

in methods of codperation among 

agriculturists is that the farmers and fruit 

growers have been forced to organize here 

quicker than elsewhere. We simply cannot 
live without it. 

The first and only successful organization 
of poultrymen I know of is the Sonoma 
County Poultry Association of California, 
with headquarters at Santa Rosa. This has 
been in active operation for over three years 
and now ships about 20,000 eggs weekly. 

Sonoma County, north of San Francisco 
Bay, ranks first in the state for poultry pro- 
ducts, which include over 5,000,000 eggs and 
50,000 dozen fowls annually, sold for $3,000,- 
e00.co. San Francisco is the chief market, 
requiring for home use, for winter tourists, 
and for the vessels sailing from this port, so 
many eggs that it is necessary as well to im- 
port poultry and eggs from the East to ene 
value of $4,000,000 annually. 

The California poultry men are no longer 
at the mercy of the commission men, but are 
getting more for their eggs than ever before 
and are in a fair way to control prices. A 
few years ago eight men who were raising 
poultry and eggs on a large scale at Santa 
Rosa organized the ‘“‘Santa Rosa Poultrymen’s 
Association,”’ with the object of securing fair 
prices for eggs to every member, whether 
he had many or few to sell. How this 
was accomplished may be seen from the 
following passage from a letter written by the 
present Secretary of the Association, Mr. F. 
W. Wilson, to the Petaluma Weekly Poultry 
Journal (Oct. 31, 1906): 

“At first two or more members were ap- 
pointed to meet on some certain day in the 
week at Santa Rosa and dispose of all eggs 
brought in by members. Then later the 
Association eggs were shipped once a week 
to San Francisco and someone went along to 
sell them. This was not satisfactory, and it 
was decided to bring in all the eggs of the 
Association to Santa Rosa and sell them to the 


The eggs are shipped on contract to a large 
wholesale dealer, who pays the association a price 
based on the prevailing market 


highest bidders. It was found that the bid- 
ders were in collusion, and that plan also was 
given up. Then contracts were let in the 
city to furnish a certain number of eggs per 
week. But all other means of disposing of 
eggs proving more or less of a failure, the 
present method was tried, viz.: selling all the 


product of the Association for one year, price 
based on paper or exchange quotations. 


The individual farmer brings his own supply 
graded into firsts (white and weighing one-twelfth 
of twenty-two ounces’, and seconds 


Specifications of the size and quality of the 
two grades of eggs sold are printed and bids 
for the year’s product called for. The highest 
bidder, all other conditions being equal, gets 
the contract.” 

At one time the Association tried to start a 
commission house of its own in San Francisco, 
but this was not found practicable. Mean- 
while it had been incorporated, and had 
changed its name to the present form— 
Sonoma County Codperative Poultry Asso- 
ciation. ‘The plan is to form branch associa- 
tions in different parts of the county, but 
this has not yet been realized, except in 
Petaluma, an important shipping point. 
Anyone in the county can join the Association, 
and bring or send in the eggs by wagon, 
trolley freight, or railroad. There are at 
present over three hundred members. 

The dues are only one dollar a year. The 
officers give their time and services, with the 
exception of the secretary, who is paid one 
dollar for each meeting. Mr. Charles Gillett 
has been president from the beginning, and 
has served faithfully and energetically. Be- 
sides the regular business transacted at the 
meetings, the members discuss subjects of 
mutual interest to progressive chicken farm- 
ers, and are frequently addressed by some 
leading poultrymen, or by a professor from 
the State University Experiment Station. At 
present the question of selling eggs by weight 
is being agitated. 

The contract for the year, which must be 
signed by all members, demands that all eggs 
shall be fresh and classes them as firsts, which 
must be white eggs weighing at least one- 
twelfth of twenty-two ounces each, and as 
seconds, which include all colored eggs, all 
eggs under the stipulated weight, and all 
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dirty eggs—unless the sellers are requested 
not to wash them. This occurs at times 
when eggs are so plentiful that they are put 
into cold storage after they are bought, since 
they will not keep so well if washed. The 
purchaser empties the seller’s egg-cases, and 
returns them with the necessary number of 
fillers. Payment is made in cash. The San 
Francisco market prefers white eggs, there- 
fore the White Leghorn has come to be the 
favorite hen on the coast, though Buff Leg- 
horns and Black and White Minorcas also 
have their admirers. 

Last year the contract, which was con- 
sidered very good, was made with the Sonoma 
County Fruit and Produce Company, who 
agreed to pay for firsts the highest San Fran- 
cisco market quotations, less five per cent. for 
handling; and for seconds five cents per 
dozen less; also promising a minimum price 
of eighteen cents per dozen, however much 
below this the market price might fall. That 
the produce of the Association is considered 
well worth bidding for is shown by the still 
more advantageous contract for the present 
year, which went into effect the first of Feb- 
ruary. Swift and Company obtained this 
contract, and agree to pay the highest San 
Francisco market quotations net for firsts, 
and five cents per dozen less for seconds; 
the minimum price to be twenty cents per 
dozen. This extremely good contract has 
attracted considerable attention in other 
parts of the state and in other states. 

The notable effect of this organization of 
poultry men and women is that it has kept 
up the price of eggs all over the county. 
Dealers cannot get eggs unless they will pay 
somewhere near the Association prices, or 
the farmers who supply them will join the 
Association—and members agree not to sell 
to outsiders. 

The value of the Association was also felt 
just after the disastrous earthquake of April, 
1906, when members agreed to accept a 
minimum price of sixteen cents for a short 
time, and received it, while other poultry- 
men carried their eggs home hecause they 
could get no more than ten or twelve cents. 


and are 
therefore washed, unless destined for cold storage, 
when they do not Keep as well 


Dirty eggs are ranKed as seconds, 


Real Cider and Pure Vinegar—zy F. H. Valentine, *, 


EVERY FRUIT GROWER CAN 


OSSIBLY it may be more profitable 

for you to make most of your apple 
crop into cider and vinegar. In general, a 
bushel of apples makes four gallons of cider, 
though there are some exceptions. The 
price varies in different seasons and localities, 
but twelve and a half cents a gallon is a 
fair estimate; this makes the product from 
a bushel of apples worth about fifty cents. 
The charge for making varies also, if the 
apples are taken to a custom mill, but a fair 
estimate is one and one-quarter cents a 
gallon. You can figure the other labor and 
estimate closely the net cost. 

I have paid twenty cents a single gallon 
here for sweet cider in the autumn, and have 
paid as much as thirty-five cents for a gallon 
jug of “Golden Russet Cider” in the winter. 
This was perfectly sweet, but I have my 
suspicions of the process by which it was kept 
in that condition. For cider by the barrel, 
the price runs all the way from seven to 
fifteen cents per gallon. 

Some of the apples from which cider is 
made in this country, are a disgrace to the 
makers. Wormy, knotty, and even rotten, 
(to say nothing of being dirty) good for noth- 
ing else, they are ground and pressed; but 
though the juice may be sold for cider, it is 
about as far from being good, wholesome 
cider as oleomargarine is from good creamery 
butter. In the process of fermenting and 
making into vinegar, the impurities may 
work off. I knew of a firm of cider makers 
in Illinois that sorted all the apples that came 
to their mill. Nothing but clean, sound 
apples were used, free from leaves or any 
kind of refuse. They said that it paid in the 
improved quality of the cider. Everything 
about the mill was kept scrupulously clean, 
also. The cloths in which the pomate was 
laid up were rinsed frequently, and the mill 
and press were washed at the close of every 
day’s work. 

Good cider requires good apples. An 
experienced cider maker tells me that, in 
general, the longest-keeping apples make the 
best cider. ‘This, of course, means that the 
best cider is made from the winter apples. 
This man says that no really good cider is 
made till about the middle of September, 
when Fall Pippins begin to come in. The 
summer apples make very poor cider; the juice 
is thin, and lacks flavor, and for keeping it is 
worthless, except to turn into vinegar. Even 
for this, it is poor, unless mixed with the 
juice of later apples. He says, also, that a 
very fine cider is made from about eight 
bushels of Harrison apples to five bushels of 
Canfield; this quantity makes about forty- 
five gallons of cider which is very sweet and 
heavy. Baldwins, with a few sweet apples 
mixed in, make a lighter colored cider, but 
very spicy, and excellent for table use. 
Sweet apples make a very heavy cider, 
usually dark colored, and very sweet because 


New 


HAVE AN ABUNDANCE OF SPICY SWEET CIDER FREE FROM SALICYLIC 
ACID AND A CONSTANT SUPPLY OF WHOLESOME VINEGAR THAT HAS THE GOOD OLD APPLE TASTE 


of the extra amount of sugar it contains. It 
is more likely to ferment quickly because of 
this fact. 

Wild apples make a very spicy cider, and 
so do crabs but both vary greatly. It is 
generally considered that a mixture of these 
apples with grafted fruit improves the 
quality of the cider. The cider from wild 
apples is generally of better keeping quality. 

Greenings do not make so good a cider 
as some of the colored apples. High-class 
dessert apples such as Northern Spy, and 
Spitzenberg, make a very high quality 
cider. Russet cider is the slowest to ferment 
of any. If made late, and kept in a cool 
place, it may be kept nearly all winter. One 
man said that he thought it would keep ten 
years if kept at just the freezing point. The 


PEEL ETLO 
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With a small cider press Kept handy fresh sweet 
cider can be had constantly 


quality is very good, too. Fall Pippins are 
among the poorest for yield of cider. They 
give only about three gallons per bushel, 
and are very hard to press. A cider maker 
informed me that they seem to be all pulp, and 
it is impossible to press them down to a 
cheese less than double the thickness of that 
from other varieties. In general, a mixture 
of different varieties of apples makes better 
cider than any one kind. 

A cider-making outfit consists of a grinder, 
a press and power to operate them. A small 
hand outfit may be purchased for about $ro. 
This is very convenient if one have only a 
few apples, or in case it is desired to make 
cider through the season just as it is wanted. 

The old-time grinder was operated by 
horse or water power, and the old screw 
press by hand power, the cider being dipped 
from tubs into the casks; the whole operation 
was slow and laborious. 
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I have just seen one of the modern steam- 
power hydraulic presses in operation. The 
grinder is located over the press. The apples 
are shoveled into a hopper outside the build- 
ing, whence they are elevated to the grinder. 
A chute conveys the pomace directly to the 
forms where it is laid up in cloths as fast as 
ground. When the last apples are in, the 
cover is put on, the pressure is applied, and 
in a few minutes, every possible particle of 
juice is expressed. A rubber hose is run 
from the vat to the casks, filling them quickly 
with no hand labor except handling the hose. 
Ina short time after the apples are un- 
loaded, the farmer loads in his casks, and 
is homeward bound. 

Besides doing custom work, the owner of 
this mill buys apples, making them up and 
selling the cider. He generally pays about 
ten cents per bushel. 

This style of press is much better than the 
screw presses. It has an automatic blow- 
off, so that when the limit of pressure is 
reached, the surplus power is taken care of 
without watching. 

The after care of cider is important. 
Containing so much sugar, it ferments 
quickly, and becomes “hard.” In this con- 
dition, it contains from five to nine per cent. 
of alcohol. Aside from any moral question 
as to the drinking of intoxicants, its use in 
this condition is very objectionable. The 
deleterious effects of hard cider upon the 
human stomach are said to be the worst of 
any ordinary spirituous liquors. 

To get the most beneficial effects from 
cider, it must be kept from fermenting to 
any extent. This is not so difficult in cool 
weather, and it is not desirable to make the 
cider for keeping till the weather is cool. 
After it has had time to settle thoroughly, 
it should be racked off carefully, and put into 
clean casks. If this be done two or three 
times, all the better. While it is standing, 
the barrels should be kept filled, so that the 
scum may work out through the bunghole. 
Whisky or wine barrels make good casks for 
cider. In the days when molasses came to 
the grocer in casks, these were often used 
when emptied, but I do not know that they 
are obtainable now. Whatever the recep- 
tacle, it must be made perfectly clean and 
sweet by scalding or steaming. 

Cider may be kept sweet indefinitely in 
cold storage. Some changes may take place, 
but it will not ferment if kept at a tempera- 
ture a little below the freezing point. 

Aside from cold storage, I have been told 
by cider makers that salicylic acid is the 
only thing that will keep cider sweet, and 
the man who uses that is liable to get in 
trouble through the pure food laws. It is 
very injurious to health. 

Another way of preserving cider is by 
heating and sealing it in bottles or cans just 
as grape juice is preserved. Have a large 


A hand power cider mill of the olden style that leaves half the juice in the 
Pomace is a valuable fertilizer 


pomace. 


pan or boiler with enough water to come 
two-thirds of the way up the bottles. This 
will give a water bath, and is preferable to 
having the juice in the vessel to which the 
heat is applied directly. A cushion like an 
old burlap sack should be placed in the 
bottom, so that the heat will not come into 
direct contact with the glass. The juice 
must be perfectly free from sediment, is 
heated thoroughly, then the bottles are sealed 
and kept in a cool place. 

Cider may be preserved by boiling down 
till it is considerably thicker, and be diluted 
with water afterward, but it will not be like 
the original as a beverage. 

Cider may also be made into excellent 
jelly by boiling it down until of such a con- 
sistency that it will jell when cold. In this 
shape, it may be kept almost indefinitely, is 
very toothsome and wholesome, and there 
is generally a good sale at satisfactory prices, 
for any surplus. Jelly may be made from 
the pomace, by adding water, re-pressing, 
and boiling down to the proper consistency. 

This method of adding water and re- 
pressing is practised by many for the purpose 
of making vinegar. The product obtained 
is sometimes called ciderkin. I was told 
that some vinegar makers press the pomace 
seven times, but that the vinegar obtained 
from the last pressings is pretty poor. 

A product of cider sometimes made in 
New Jersey is apple jack, otherwise known as 
cider brandy. This is not to be recommended. 

The pomace, as disposed of in some mills 
after the cider is made, is a nuisance. It is 
left in huge piles to ferment and decay, to 
the annoyance of neighbors and passers by. 
A small mine of wealth exists in this pomace. 
Besides the uses mentioned, it is valuable for 
feeding cattle, and excellent as a fertilizer. 
It contains considerable potash besides the 
humus which is needed by most soils. It 
should be drawn on the land in the fall, and 
may be spread then or at any time when not 
frozen during the winter. A thick coating 
will do no harm. I have just seen a piece of 
corn and potatoes, and a field of clover which 
was seeded after wheat, to which pomace 
was applied, and notwithstanding an unpre- 


cedented drouth, the rank growth showed 
the value of the pomace dressing. 

Vinegar making, as generally practised 
on the farms, is a comparatively simple 
operation. ‘The old vinegar barrel is simply 
replenished at intervals with sour cider, and 
kept in a warm place. Time is depended 
upon to do the work. The acme of per- 
fection in vinegar is considered to be that 
four years old, but such is generally too 
sharp for any ordinary use. 

To make cider into vinegar quickly two 
things are necessary—heat and exposure to 
the air. If you have no vinegar barrel to 
start with, get a clean cask, rinse it thoroughly 
with hot vinegar and partially fill it with 
cider. Leave the bung out, but cover the 
bunghole with coarse cloth or wire cloth, to 
keep out insects. If possible to do so, it 
will hasten matters to arrange the barrels so 
that the cider will trickle slowly from one 
barrel to another, thus giving greater expo- 
sure to the air. 

Another method is to fill the casks about 
one-third full of pure, strong cider vinegar, 
adding a couple of gallons of cider. This 
addition is repeated at intervals of a week or 
so, till the casks are two-thirds full. This 
should be good vinegar in a very few weeks 
more. Then half of it is drawn off and the 
process repeated. In summer it is better 
to keep the casks in the sun. Good cider, 
well racked off or strained, is essential to 
good vinegar. Some people have an idea 
that the addition of water to the cider is a 
help in making vinegar. Such is not pure 
vinegar, but is adulterated, and its attempted 
sale in some states would get the seller in 
trouble. Vinegar sometimes becomes too 
sharp to suit some tastes, but it is the con- 
sumer’s privilege to dilute it. New York 
State requires, I believe, 44 per cent. of acetic 
acid in vinegar offered for sale. But vinegar 
may contain this amount of acid, yet not be 
good vinegar. In that State, too, there are 
restrictions on the sale of vinegar, which 
must be complied with. 

Various other vinegars, variously known as 
White Wine, Pickling, Corn vinegar, etc., 
may have the required amount of acetic 
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The hydraulic power press takes out the last drop of juice and works quickly 
One bushel of apples gives four gallons of cider 


acid, but no other vinegar except that made 
from cider contains malic acid, the natural 
acid of the apple which is a valuable element. 
In the commercial vinegar-making estab- 
lishments, the cider is pumped to the top of a 
tower, whence it flows down over an arrange- 
ment of shelves that retard its progress, and 
expose it to the air. It is said that good 
vinegar can be made from sweet cider by 
this method in a few days. Whether this 
vinegar is as wholesome as that made in the 
farmer’s usual slow way is a question. 


Natural Bulb Planting 


i Rees best effects from spring bulbs in 
front of shrubbery will be realized by 
planting the bulbs irregularly rather than in 
set lines. Take the bulbs in your hand and 
letting them fall on the ground, as shown in 
the accompanying illustration, plant them 
just where they fall naturally. Do not mix 
the different bulbs, but plant each kind in a 
patch or colony by itself. 


a TE 


Drop the bulbs on to the ground and plant them 
where they fall to make natural looKing colonies in 
the foreground of shrubbery, etc. 


Giant snowdrop (Galanthus E'wesii’, a white and green 
flower about three-quarters of an inch across 


Flowers That Bloom Amid the Snow—By Wilhelm Miller, 


An effect you can reproduce in your lawn for $5.00. 
About 500 bulbs of Scilla Stbirica 


Effect of 100 giant snowdrops. 


March flowers should 
be planted by the thousand in every lawn 


New 
York 


A REPORT ON THE BEHAVIOR OF TWENTY THOUSAND HARDY MARCH-BLOOMING BULBS 
THAT WERE SENT TO AMATEURS IN ALL PARTS OF THE COUNTRY LAST FALL FOR TRIAL 


HROUGH the kindness of a gentleman 
in Smyrna who collects hardy winter 
flowers in the mountains of Asia Minor, 

the publishers of Country Life in America 
and THE GARDEN MAGAZINE sent twenty 
thousand bulbs of twelve kinds to skilled 
amateurs in all parts of the country for trial. 
Owing to the extraordinarily cold, late spring, 
none of these bulbs bloomed in March, ex- 
cept in the South, but everybody had a 
chance to see how they looked in the snow, 
for the continental storm of April eleventh 
caught most of them in full bloom and 
covered many of them with a blanket several 
inches thick, from which they emerged a day 
or so later with little or no damage. 

This distribution of bulbs was no mere 
sporadic effort of sensationalism, but part 
of a seven-year crusade in which these two 
periodicals are engaged against winter ugli- 
ness in American home grounds. Contrary 
to the usual assumption there is not the 
slightest reason why Northern home yards 


should be bleak and cheerless five-twelfths. 


of every year. Ten articles have already 
been published showing what a wealth of 
material we have in shrubs with brightly 
colored bark, berries that hang on all winter, 
light colored conifers, broad-leaved ever- 
greens and bulbs that bloom outdoors in the 
North from November to March inclusive 
without any protection save the light covering 
of litter which all hardy bulbs ought to have. 
Of these last we now have a list of over 
fifty kinds! 

These winter blooming bulbs are the most 
exciting of all, but Country Lije in America 
and THE GARDEN MAGAZINE have a con- 


servative attitude toward them. We have 
never mentioned them without pointing out 
that they are costly, extremely uncertain as 
to their time of bloom, often spoiled by 
unknown causes, and that they are short- 
lived compared with red-barked and berried 
shrubs. Also that the man who runs out- 
doors bareheaded in February to see a flower 
in his yard is in danger of influenza or 
pneumonia! Yet in spite of our warnings 
the interest in hardy winter flowers is grow- 
ing. And this is easily explained. For 
nothing seems more wonderful or delightful 
at the time than to find flowers amid the snow 
in your own yard. It is not in human nature 
to resist such an appeal. You dance ex- 
citedly, clap your hands and straightway 
set forth to tell all your friends. 

The bulbs that were sent out last fall were 
by no means entirely new, and personally 
I should not consider any of them winter 
flowers since their normal time is March. 
Although the calendar says that winter does 
not end until the twenty-first of March I 
have no desire to profit by a technicality. 
The only winter friends I own are the bright 
branches, berries and evergreens that have 
stood by me from November to February. 
These March flowers always seem to me 
precocious heralds of spring. 

But all this is academic. The beauty of 
these flowers quite takes one’s breath away, 
as you see them in the snow (for a snow- 
fall usually catches them every year), and 
even if they do bloom at the end of 
winter, they comprise the most reliable and 
the cheapest of the winter-blooming bulbs. 
In the vicinity of New York the ground was 
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covered with snow for six weeks, but after 
the snow melted one or other of these bulbs 
was in bloom every day until the end of 
April. 


THE SNOWDROPS 


The giant snowdrop (Galanthus Elwesii) 
is generally a week or two later than the 
common snowdrop (G. nivalis) but it is 
often seen amid late flurries of snow, and the 
flower is two or three times larger than the 
common snowdrop—say three quarters of 
an inch across. In spite of this great advan- 
tage the bulbs do not cost a cent more. You 
can get a thousand of either for $6. They 
are cold, white flowers, daintily marked with 
green and of exquisite pendulous habit. 

I speak of thousands because all these 
March-blooming bulbs ought to be planted 
by the thousand in order to produce such 
effects as are here pictured. The flowers 
here recommended stir the heart as no others 
do, and they are fairly permanent and sure 
of increase. But if you expect a big display 
from them you would better save your 
money and buy tulips. These little messen- 
gers of spring have a very different mission 
in life. Not one of them can compete even 
with crocuses for show. 


THE SCILLAS 


The best known blue flower of March is 
Scilla Sibirica which, like the snowdrop, can 
be naturalized in the lawn. The bulbs 
cost $10 a thousand. 

The common Siberian scilla has only one 
to three flowers on a stem. The Taurian 
variety, which was distributed last fall, some- 
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Chionodoxa Sardensis, a charming little dark blue 


flower, about one-half inch across. Several on a 
stem. All the flowers here pictured were in bloom 
amid the heavy snowstorm of Jast April 


times has eight or ten flowers on a stem. It 
is correspondingly prettier and costlier. 
Scilla bifolia is more of a purplish blue and 
has the great interest of blooming a fort- 
night or so before the common scilla. It 
did not do so, however, last spring. 


GLORY-OF-THE-SNOW 


It is a shame that these charming little 
blue flowers do not have short, easy dis- 
tinctive names, for everybody who sees the 
four different kinds wants to talk about them 
and one might as well try to converse in 
Russian. Moreover, I defy any human being 
to tell which species he likes best or which 
he could live without, chionodoxas or scillas. 
When you are looking at the sky-blue flower 
with the white eye, you vote for Chionodoxa 
Lucile, until you see a larger flower of the 
same kind which is its variety, gigantea. 
Then you turn to a rather dark blue flower, 
all of one color, smaller, but more of them ona 
stem and your heart goes out to C. Sardensis. 
Finally, just as these are beginning to fade, 
a new one springs into life which is like the 
first kind. Of course, you have to have that 
also and its dreadful name is Chionodoxa 
Tmolust, which is generally spelled in any 
way but the right one—and small wonder. 

A good way to compromise is to begin with 
a hundred of each. They cost only a cent 
or a cent-and-a-half each at this rate. And 
when you have seen them once you can 
never get enough of them. If you cannot 
afford to pay $8 to $12 a thousand for them 
and are willing to wait five years and potter 
with seedlings you can perhaps raise that 
number from seed by starting with a hundred 
bulbs. A friend at Montclair, N. J., who 
grows them in tulip beds tells me that they 
produce seed rather freely and apparently 
self-sow. I should not expect them to do 
this in grass, and indeed I do not believe 
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any of the March-blooming bulbs will 
multiply in-a good lawn. My experience is 
that they increase satisfactorily in the garden, 
but run out in about three years when 
planted in the lawn. But the effect is so 
charming and the bulbs so cheap that most 
people are willing to put in a few hundred 
every autumn. 


THE GRECIAN WINDFLOWER 


I am sorry to say that the Grecian wind- 
flower (Anemone blanda) proved a total 
failure, but any one who has seen the ravish- 
ing efiect which these starry blue flowers 
make in English woods before the trees leaf 
out will never be content until he has suc- 
ceeded in carpeting a good piece of ground 
with this precious flower. One glance at 
the colored plate in Mrs. Waterfield’s 
“Garden Colour” which depicts such a 
success is enough to make one an enthusiast 
for life. 

I fear that we Americans must always 


Scilla Sthirica, the best 
blue flower for scattering 


The Armenian fritil- 
lary, in red and yellow. 
Probably to be regarded 
as an April bloomer 


in the lawn, Flowers 
one-half inch across 


look to scillas and chionodoxas as the surest 
means of painting lawns and woods with 
patches of blue in March, but perhaps we 
may attain this starry blue effect by using 
Anemone Robinsoniana, which I am told will 
be offered in quantity for the first time in 
America this fall. In his review of blue 
flowers for the wild garden the editor of 
“Flora and Sylva” gives the palm to this 
anemone, which is supposed to be a sky- 
blue variety of our common native wood 
anemone (A. emorosa) and therefore hardier 
than the Grecian windflower. 
THE ARMENIAN FRITILLARIAS 

Fritillaria Armena proved disappointing, 
blooming in late April or May. Neither 
the red nor the yellow form were bright 
enough. The gem of this genus is Fritil- 
lavia recurva, a charming Californian wild- 
flower which I never expected to see in 
general cultivation as none of the native 
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Californian bulbs are great successes in 
our Eastern states. I shall never forget the 
thrill of delight with which I saw its colored 
portrait in the Botanical Magazime and read 
the assurance that it is entirely free irom 
the detestable dull purple and _ sickening 
green that are the dominant colors in this 
genus—always excepting the gorgeous crown 
imperial, which belongs in a_ radically 
different subgenus. 

Indeed Fritillaria recurva has the brillianey 
of a tulip, combined with a modest, pendu- 
lous habit. It grows a foot and a half or 
two feet high and bears from two to eight 
bell-shaped flowers perhaps two inches or 
more across. The outside is bright red; 
the inside bright yellow, spotted with orange 
in the throat. 

I got another thrill when I found this 
fritillary quoted at last in one of the three 
best American bulb catalogues. Two years 
ago the price was down to fifty cents a dozen 
or $3 per hundred. They are worth trying 
in small quantities at any price. 

All of the pictures that illustrate this ar- 
ticle were taken at Highland Park, Rochester, 
N. Y., where the bulbs were planted by 
Mr. John Dunbar. The position is a try- 
ing one, on a hilltop, exposed to searching 
winds. We have pictures of these flowers 
blooming amid the snow, but they are not 
published because these small white and 
blue flowers do not stand out against a white 
background in a photograph. We do not 
claim that they will push right up through 
a snowbank or that the bulbs will last more 
than two or three years in a lawn. 

The interest in winter flowers is growing 
rapidly and a number of new and rare 
kinds will be offered this fall in America, 
e. g., Adonis Amurensis, Petasites vulgaris, 
and jragrans, and many species of Crocus, 
Galanthus, Leucojum,and Muscari. We still 
believe that the Christmas rose is the most 
reliable. | 


A double snowdrop. 
Doubling here seems to 
About three-quarters of add a new interest with- 


Chionodoxa Luciliae, sky 
blue, with a white eye. 


an inch across out destroyingits wildness 
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A LITTLE COLONY OF DOUBLE SNOWDROPS. 


The Easiest Way to Have Flowers All Winter—By Henry Maxwell, 


Connec- 
ticut 


ANY BEGINNER CAN HAVE FLOWERS INDOORS FROM THANKSGIVING TO EASTER BY 
WORTH OF BULBS NOW AND FOLLOWING THESE DIRECTIONS 


GETTING A DOLLAR’S 


The wrong way. Result of bringing bulbs into 
warmth and light too soon—no stems, weak leaves, 
small flowers. See picture opposite 


(PeERe are three main ways in which 
you can have flowers indoors in 
winter without a greenhouse. One is to 
raise them from seeds. Another is to buy 
plants or save them from the garden. But, 
on the whole, the cheapest and most satis- 
factory plan for the million is to grow bulbs. 

Here is a dollar collection of bulbs that 
gave one amateur flowers every day without 
a break from Christmas to Easter. 


Chinese lilies bloomed from Dec. 23rd to Jan. 12th 
Double Roman narcissus “ Jan. 13th “ Jan. 25th 
Grand Soleil d’Or narcissus “ Jan. 22nd “ Feb. 13th 
Crocus “~~ Feb. 7th to March 12th 
Van Sion narcissus “March 7th to March 25th 
Princess Marianne tulip “ March 2grd to April gth 


There is nothing wonderful or unique 
about this list. You can make a hundred 
combinations as good or better by simply 
remembering this: Before Christmas the 
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The first thing in potting a bulb is to 
provide drainage. Don’t cover hole 
tightly 


_ ashes or soil until Christmas. 


Then put in the soil—equal parts 
of loam, leaf mold and sand—and a 
¥Y%-inch layer of sand 


quickest and easiest to bloom are Roman 
hyacinths, Chinese sacred lily and Paper 
White narcissus. After Christmas the things 
to tie to are daffodils, hyacinths and tulips. 

The secret of bulb culture is to get a 
wonderful development of roots before the 
tops start into growth. Hence, the sooner 
you get your bulbs and the longer you keep 
them at work developing roots the quicker 
you get your flowers after bringing the plants 
into warmth and the larger and_ better 
colored are the flowers. 

All the cultural skill in the world will not 
enable you to add a single flower to the total 
number. That is all settled in the bulb 
when you buy it, as you can readily see by 
cutting any bulb in two. All the flowers 
are there in miniature wrapped up in the 
heart of the bulb. The moral of that is as 
plain as day. To have first-class flowers 
buy first-class bulbs. Roughly speaking, the 
bigger the bulb, the more flowers. Pay the 
price. Have something you can take pride 
in. Grow flowers fit for the exhibition hall. 
Don’t let it be said any longer that Americans 
aren’t willing to pay a fair price for the best 
there is. 

The most popular Dutch bulbs for winter 
bloom, and justly so, are tulips, hyacinths 
and narcissi. The most important Cape 
bulbs are freesias, oxalis and ixias. The 
former must be kept dark until a good root 
growth is made; the latter must not. 

The best way to keep your Dutch bulbs 
dark and cool is to bury them in a trench in 
the garden. Get them as soon as you can, 
pot them and cover them a foot deep with 
Then bring 
them into the cellar and fetch up a batch 
every fortnight or so to the warmth and 
light. The only tulips you can force for 
Christmas are the Duc Van Thol varieties 
but you must get the bulbs right off, for they 
must have six weeks in the dark and at least 
five weeks in the light before they bloom. 

Put the bulbs that you want to flower 

efore Christmas at one end of the trench 


surface 
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Cover most bulbs an inch, but leave 
a third of the hyacinth bulb above 


The right way. The secret of bulb culture is to 
get a big root growth before tops start. Keep tulips 
back until January 5 


where they are buried so that you can get 
at them easily. 

When ready to bring them indoors choose 
a day when the temperature of the air is 
above the freezing point. The first batch 
can be brought into one of the cool rooms 
of the house and gradually become accus- 
tomed to the light and warmth. Don’t 
bring them directly into a hot living room 
and direct sunlight. Grow bulbs as cool as 
you can and you will have larger flowers and 
better colors. 

Meanwhile you must have a place to store 
the other bulbs after taking them out of the 
ground and before forcing them. It is often 
said that a cool, dark, damp cellar is just 
right for them, but who wants a damp cellar? 


Bury all Dutch bulbs outdoors or 
Keep dark and cool until roots develop ~ 
this much 
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Hyacinths are best for February and March; Romans 
can be had November to March 


The modern concrete cellar with a furnace 
in it is too warm, dry and light for holding 
back bulbs. . The best plan is to make a pit 
by sinking a bottomless box three or four 
inches into the ground and excavating to a 
depth of eighteen inches. It is a cheap and 
easy affair to make because you do not need 
any glass. THE GARDEN MacazinE tells 
just how to do it in Volume IV on page 198 
(November 1906). 

Of the Cape bulbs the most popular are 
freesias and these can be had for Christmas 
if started in August. The only Cape bulbs 
you can have for Christmas by starting now 
are Bermuda buttercups, known to the trade 
at Oxalis lutea. Cape bulbs are smaller 
and harder to grow than Dutch bulbs and 
the plants usually rot off at the surface be- 
cause people water them too much before 
they come into bud. ‘The best way to grow 
Cape bulbs is to start them in a pit or deep 
coldframe and bring them indoors about 
New Year’s day. 

The best way to get a good root growth 
from Cape bulbs is to buy them early in Sep- 
tember, pot them at once and leave them 
outdoors in a cool, shady place until the 
leaves begin to push up through the soil. 
Then put them in a deep coldframe or pit. 
Such a structure must have a glass top. It 
is not enough to keep out frost and ventilate. 
You must have light for the Cape bulbs. If 
you can’t afford this, put your Cape bulbs 
in a room where the temperature does not 
exceed 50°, if you have such a room. But 
the sash costs only $3 and you can make the 
rest of the coldframe out of old lumber. 
There are many other things you can do with 
it and it need not be a trouble. 

It does not matter if the frames cannot be 
opened oftener than once in three or four 
days during the coldest and dullest weather, 
but it is not advisable to let ventilation go 
longer than this. 

If you haven’t already bought flower pots 
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let me urge you to get pans instead. They 


look prettier, enable you to get bigger mass * 


effects and are not so heavy to move around. 
How many bulbs to put in a six-inch pan 
is told in this list: 


Crocus 6 Hyacinth, Roman 6 

Freesia g Ixia 6 to 9 

Hyacinth, named 3 Narcissus 3 to 5 

Hyacinth, miniature 5  Oxalis 9 
Tulip 6 


Eight-inch pans are more effective for the 
large bulbs and six-inch pans for the small 
ones. ‘Try ten tulips, ten narcissi or eight 
hyacinths in an eight-inch pan. Many 
people like to grow hyacinths singly in five- 
inch hyacinth pots which are an inch and a 
half deeper than ordinary flower pots. 

There is altogether too much written about 
potting soils. Don’t get the notion that it is 
a complicated subject with a special formula 
for every different flower. The standard 
compost used everywhere for nearly all the 
important plants is three parts loam, one of 
leaf mold and one of sand. Leaf mold is 
not essential to bulb culture but it always 


One month's root growth of a Roman hyacinth. 
Ready to bring into warmth and light 
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adds humus, improves the texture, enables 
the soil to hold more moisture. 

How to pot a bulb is shown by the pictures 
on page 138. First provide drainage. Broken 
pots are better than stones because you can 
arch a curved fragment over the hole in the 
bottom of the pot to keep it from getting 
plugged up with earth. Also potsherds have 
a good deal of plant food in them if they 
have been used for growing plants. Put in 
one or two rather large pieces at the bottom 
and then fill in to a depth of half an inch 
with fine bits or small stones or clinkers. 

Next spread a thin layer of sphagnum moss 
over the drainage and put in a layer of soil 
about one and one-half inches deep. On this 
soil put a little sand—say a one-eighth-inch 
layer. Then put in your bulbs and cover 
them with more soil to within one-half or 
three-quarter inches of the top—except 
hyacinths, in which case a third of the bulb 
wants to be above the surface. You want 
at least half an inch at the top of a pot for 
watering. Otherwise you may get dirty 
water on the floor. 

A very pretty method of growing bulbs is 
to put them in clean sand and water. In this 
way there is no danger of soiling curtains, 
carpets or rugs. It is the most practical way 
of raising flowers in city flats. The scheme 
works best with Chinese sacred lily, Paper 
White narcissus and Roman hyacinths. You 
can’t expect to raise as big flowers of tulips 
and hyacinths as you can if you give them soil. 

Among the favorite varieties of tulips for 
forcing are Prosperine, Yellow Prince, Chry- 
solora, La Reine and Rose Grisdelin. Double — 
tulips will not force successfully until later 
in the season; start them in February. 

Good varieties of daffodils for early forcing 
are spurius major, cernuus, rugilobus, Hors- 
fieldi and Sir Watkin. Specific directions 
for forcing daffodils will be found in the 
article of Mr. Kirby, page 20 of the August 
GARDEN MAGAZINE. 

The easiest plant to grow in pure water is 
the Chinese sacred lily, but you must be 
careful not to let a cold draught strike the 
buds or they will blast. Get a shallow bowl 
and put in enough prettily colored pebbles 
to hold the bulb in position. 

To grow hyacinths in glasses select only 
the named single varieties that are specially 
recommended for this purpose. Use soft 
rain water. Put in a few bits of charcoal. 
See that the base of the bulb is always in 
contact with the water and don’t let the water 
rise much above the base of the bulb. Keep 
the glasses in a cool, dark, well ventilated 
place until the roots reach the bottou. 
of the glass. Then bring them into light 
and warmth. Don’t put them near a gas 
jet, especially one that leaks. Move them 
away from the windows on very cold nights. 
Change the water every few days. The 
patent glasses make this operation easier. 
Add two or three drops of ammonia once a 
week to the water. 

Finally, don’t forget that red is the color 
the people want at Christmas time. The 
only red flowered bulb you can force for 
Christmas is red Duc Van Thol tulip. 


Getting Ready for Winter 


ITHOUT pollen, bees cannot rear their 
young, but when they store it in the 
sections, it is badly out of place. The con- 
sumers object to it in the honey, though I like 
a little “bee-bread”’ (pollen) in comb honey. 
The bees prefer to store the pollen near the 
brood. When it is put into the section honey, 
it is either because the queen has deposited 
eggs in the section comb cells or else there is 
not sufficient room for it below in the brood- 
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Prevent the bees from storing pollen in the sections. 


The lower (open) cells contain pollen 


nest. Both these conditions are generally 
brought about by contraction of the brood- 
nest as practised in the production of comb- 
honey. 

A queen-excluding honey-board will pre- 
vent the queen from going up among the 
sections when the brood-nest has been so 
contracted that she is cramped for room 
below to lay her eggs. The perforations will 
also discourage the bees from carrying pollen 
up into the sections. A few cells in some 
sections may be filled with pollen but that 
does not hinder the sale of the honey. When, 
however, many cells contain pollen, such 
sections must not be sent to a distant market. 
They can, often, be sold near home, where 
the matter can be explained. 

The combs can be cut out of the section, 
leaving in the parts containing the most pol- 
len, and sold as chunk or bulk honey-comb. 
After the bees have cleaned out the honey 
still left in the sections, cut out the comb of 
pollen and render it into wax. If neither of 
the foregoing methods of disposing of pollen- 
clogged sections is practicable, then uncap 
the comb and remove the honey with an 
extractor, and render the comb into wax. 

When removing comb honey, put by them- 
selves those sections containing pollen. The 


“that they be fumigated. 
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wax-moth will lay in them, so it is necessary 
If eggs should be 
Jaid in sections not containing any pollen, the 
wax-moth larvee will die for they cannot sub- 
sist without pollen or some other nitrogenous 
food. Had I known this when Icommenced 
keeping bees, it would have saved me much 
work, for I would not have mixed sections con- 
taining pollen with those free from it, thus 
making it necessary to watch all the honey 
for wax-moth larve. 


HOUSING BEES FOR WINTER 


Carry the colonies of bees into the cellar 
when the indications are that the weather 
will not be warm enough again this fall for 
the bees to take flight. You can judge some- 
what by previous years’ experience when this 
will be. Do not carry them into the cellar as 


_long as the bees can make flights, even if it is 


only during the warmest part of the day. 

Cellared bees need a large entrance. I 
use what is called a reversible bottom-board 
—one side has a #-inch entrance, the other 
side a {-inch space, the larger entrance being 
used for cellar wintering. If the 3-inch space 
is used during the cool fall months, the bottom 
boards must be reversed several days before 
carrying the bees into the cellar. If one at- 
tempts to do this work at the same time the 
bees are to be carried in, they will become 
much roused up, leave the hives in the cellar, 
and cause much trouble generally. 

As the bottom-boards are not fastened 
permanently to the hive-bodies on all modern 
hives, they must be fastened so they will not 
fall off when carrying the hives. This can 
be done by tacking little strips of wood to 
hive-bodies and bottom-boards. Double 
pointed staples—so called crate staples—are 
sometimes used for fastening the bottom- 
boards to the bodies. 

It is best to carry the bees into the cellar 
during a cold, raw day. They are not so 
easily stirred up then, but whenever they are 
to be moved about a little smoke should be 
blown into the hive. If there are some 
colonies that I have reason to suppose would 
hardly be quieted with smoke, I wait until 
evening to carry them in. When it is dark, 
few bees will fly even from a cross colony. 

As it is rather difficult for one man to carry 
a hive of bees, especially if the apiary is 
some distance from the cellar, I have tried 
transporting the hives on a wheelbarrow. 
Put some blankets on the barrow to serve as 
a cushion for the hives; but even then, with 
the ordinary iron-wheel barrow, it will be a 
rather jolty journey for the bees. To over- 


Bees wintered in the cellar need a larger entrance 
to their hives—about an inch wide 
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come this, I have used an old bicycle wheel 
on the barrow. ‘The tire is pumped up just. 
enough to prevent it from being cut by the 


rim. 


_ The hives must be put upon the barrow so . 
the combs run parallel with the wheel. If. 
put on the other way, the combs will flop. 


together, especially if the frames are. 
unspaced. 
Wisconsin. F. A. STROHSCHEIN. 


Home 


Gardening in Vermont 


[Epitor’s Nore.—The first a a series a articles which 
we hope our readers will help us to continue forever. Tell 
us how gardening im your region differs from every other. 
and give us a calendar of garden operations. What desirable 
*ruits, vegetables and ornamentals will not thrive with you 
and why? Which do best and why?) 


I CAN plant nothing out of doors save sweet 
peas, until the first week in May. Beans 

and corn are sown the last week in May, and 
late beans and tomato plants must wait until 
the second week in June. Rather than 
delay the garden until late frosts are past, 
I start, in the house or hotbed, Lima beans, 
Earliana tomatoes, Livingstone Perfection 
tomatoes, cauliflower, cabbage, Brussels. 
sprouts, celery, cress, parsley, chervil, water- 
melon, muskmelon and pepper. It takes. 
nine windows and the hotbed to carry all the 
flowers and these vegetables transplanted 
into boxes fit to carry outdoors when the 
apple trees bloom! But it is well worth while. 

I have a 3-sash hotbed, but dare not put 
tomatoes in it until after the first week in 
April, because we have such hard freezes. 
until then. 

Our garden must be practical, for the 
vegetables we have all through the year we 
must raise ourselves. So we gladly give up 
our south window sills to the shallow boxes. 
and revel in tomatoes, cauliflower and celery 
a month or sometimes more before our 
neighbors. 

In Vermont, July is likely to have a hot 
dry spell, damaging to cabbages and celery 
just transplanted. No amount of water 
makes up for those harsh winds that dry our 
hay. Last year the only winter supply of 
cabbages and cauliflower were those started. 
in the house. The seeds planted in the 
garden May 15th developed only two or 
three heads. One year we lost them because 
of an unusual drought in June that shrivelled 
the little plants just reset. No drought, no. 
grasshoppers, no worms, no weeds, nor any 
carelessness seem to hurt materially the plants. 
set out in early June. Year after year we 
have been disappointed in carrots, beets and. 
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turnips planted for late or main supply in 
the latter part of July. 

In January, we draw carefully a plan of 
our vegetable garden to the scale of one- 
sixteenth of an inch. This is a small scale, 
but it allows room for some notes on the 
margin of an 8 x ro in. sheet, so that we can 
give the names of most of the vegetables and 
numbers for the rest. More notes are kept on 
the back of the plan. At the bottom of the 
sheet under the plan we write cultural direc- 
tions, such as number of bean poles needed, 
quantity of pea brush, when to dig holes and 
plow furrows for celery, how many of the 
various plants we need to start in the house. 
The plan and a lead pencil are kept in the 
basket with seeds and marked labels. 

The following notes show how our record 
and planting works out: 


March toth. 
March 12th. 


Started potatoes sprouting. 
Sowed celery, lettuce, water 
cress and parsley in a box. 
Transplanted cress, sowed to- 
matoes, peppers, cabbage, 
cauliflower, Brussels sprouts, 
flower seeds in window box. 
Started more Early Rose pota- 
toes sprouting. | 

Sowed radishes, lettuce, beets, 
and spinach in hotbed. 
Started four hills cucumbers, 
two crookneck squash, six 
melons in hotbed; started 
Lima beans in house. 
Transplanted tomatoes and let- 
tuce in hotbed. 

Sowed early seeds in garden, 
set out beets and spinach. 
Planted sprouted potatoes. 
Transplanted celery, cabbages 
and cauliflower into garden. 
Planted beans, etc., Set out 
the early tomatoes. 

Beets sown in hotbed March 
zoth are three inches across 
and eaten! 


I do not pretend to know which vegetables 
are best adapted to the latitude of northern 
New England and why, but the following list 
gives the varieties that have done best. 

Beans. Early Mohawk is the most prolific. 


March 27th. 


March 3oth. 
April oth. 
April 18th. 
May 15th. 


2ist. 
24th. 


May 
May 


June 1st. 


June =. 23rd. 


In a small garden grow squashes and pumpkins 
among the fruit trees 
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We can rarely mature pole beans in our short 
Northern growing season. Henderson Bush 
lima has given good satisfaction 

Beet. Crosby’s Egyptian is early and 
good for canning, Detroit Dark Red Turnip 
is a good for main supply. 

Brussels Sprouts. Aigburth. Paris Mar- 
ket does not always develop with us. 

Cabbage. Warren’s Stone. Mason a sure 
and a good keeper. 

Cress. Water cress succeeds with us better 
than garden cress 

Cauliflower. Early Dwarf Erfurt and 
Champion Erfurt. The latter makes such 
large heads we will not grow it in the future. 


Celery. Paris Golden Yellow, delicious 
small stalks. 
Corn. Early Cory. Peep o’ Day, Country 


Gentlemen and Stowell’s Evergreen. ‘The 
corn crop is precarious! If the season is 
warm enough to develop Stowell’s Evergreen, 
it resists the frosts and one year we had it in 
October. Country Gentleman is our favorite. 

Cucumber. Improved White-spine and 
Boston Pickling, the latter prime tor the 


By careful planning, the garden was made to pay 
large dividends in fresh, crisp vegetables 


“salad pickle” described in THE GARDEN 
MAGAZINE. 

Lettuce. Early Curled Simpson or Black 
Seeded Simpson. We have tried many kinds 
but come back to these. They grow all 
through one season from April to November. 


Watermelon. Mountain Sweet will ripen 
once in three years. 
Muskmelon. Wackensack and Early 


Christiana ripen most years. 
Onion. Potato sets and white multipliers. 
Parsley. Double Curled lives outdoors 
all winter. 


Pumpkin. Nantucket and Connecticut 
Field. 
Peas. Alaska, Nott’s Excelsior, Black- 


eyed Marrow fat, and French Canner. The 
last are excellent for canning, but so pretty 
and succulent that it is all I can do to keep 
any for winter use. 


Pepper. Ruby King, slow here but good. 
Potatoes. Early Rose for the most. 
Radish. Early French Breakfast, Scarlet 


Twenty Day, Early Scarlet Olive-shaped. 

Salsijy. White French. 

Spinach. Long Standing. 

Squash. Hubbard, Summer crook neck, 
Early White Scalloped. 

Tomato. Perfection, Earliana. 

Turnip. Early Purple-top Milan, Yellow 
Stone. 


Orange County, Vt. HELEN Dopp. 


Make the Hens Pay 


| ESSN a couple of the autumn months, 

September and October, more money 
can be lost on poultry by keeping stock 
intended for market too long, than you are 
likely to make during the rest of the year. One 
of the most important points in marketing 
any product, is to sell just as soon as the pro- 
duct is ready. It is of even greater importance 
when the product is one that is a continual 
expense for feed and care. The surplus 
cockerels should have been sold before this. 
The old hens lay few eggs during the fall, 
so it is better to have them out of the way of 
the young stock. Many people keep the 
birds intended for market till Thanksgiving. 
The result is often glutted markets and low 
prices. Of course, turkeys are in greatest 
demand at that season, but fowls and chickens 
are so plentiful that they often sell for lower 
prices than prevailed weeks before. Besides, 
the extra feed is a total loss and there is risk 
of loss from thieves, vermin and disease. 

You may lose money, too, by dressing 
your poultry instead of selling it alive. In 
our large cities, live poultry often sells for 
higher prices than dressed. The reason is 
that the Jewish trade requires its poultry 
alive. 

At the great Jewish holidays and feast days 
large quantities are used, particularly of 
fat fowl, ducks and geese. On some feast 
days geese are required, and on others, other 
kinds of poultry; so to avoid a loss ship just 
what the market requires. Ask your com- 
mission man, he will tell you just what and 
when to ship. 

The majority of old hens will not make 
good the second winter, their days of useful- 
ness are past. This is especially true if 
winter eggs are wanted. For the latter keep 
spring-hatched pullets. 

Fatten all poultry to the limit. Plump 
well fattened poultry often sell for double the 
price of the bony kind. Pack on the fowls 
all the fat possible and by doing so you will 
be getting a good price for your corn. 

Pullets that have been roosting in airy 
coops or in trees must not be put into houses 
with poor ventilation. Many a fine lot of 
pullets have had colds and roup as a result 
of such treatment. Have the houses open 
as much as possible till cold weather comes, 
but so arranged that there will not be 
drafts on the birds when they are on the 
roosts. 

Do not wait till the pullets are ready to 
lay before moving them to their permanent 
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quarters. Such handling is liable to delay 
the laying for weeks, possibly months. Have 
them in their place of business when they 
are ready for business and a little before. 

A little glass is good, but those beautiful 
glass-front hen palaces facing the south are 
an abomination. I have known one of those 
glass front houses to have an inside tem- 
perature of 100° on a bright but cold winter 
day. At night, the glass radiates heat so 
rapidly that it will be about as cold inside 
as out. Big variations in temperature are 
bad for the birds. 

The best hen-house window is made of 
cloth. It admits air and prevents drafts. 
It also permits the passage of considerable 
sunlight. Put the cloth on frames hinged at 
the top so that, when the weather is fair, 
they may be opened wide, admitting abund- 
ance of free air. This wide-open system 
will prevent the dampness so prevalent 
in closed houses, so detrimental to the 
health of the poultry, and destructive to 
the profits of the poultryman. These 
cloth-front houses have been tested thor- 
oughly in Maine and Minnesota, as well 
as in many other States, and have proved 
their worth. Sometimes these cloth-front 
houses are made deeper from front to back 
than the ordinary hen-house, so that the 
birds on the roosts are farther from the 
open front and the roost is provided with 
a curtain to be dropped for further protec- 
tion during cold nights. 

Another type of house used to a limited 
extent in Nev England, is deep from front 
to back and low in front, the latter being 
covered only with wire netting. Such a 
house, I should think, would be very desir- 
able in a warmer climate, where there is 
little snow; but with such driving storms 
as we sometimes have in winter in our 
locality, I would prefer to have a cloth front 
to close when needed. 

The most profitable work that can be 
done now is to clean and disinfect the whole 
house thoroughly before putting in the young 
stock. Burn the old nesting material, and 
some of the nest boxes may possibly be best 
consigned to the flames. Whitewash, or 
spray thoroughly with good disinfectants, 
and make the whole interior as clean and 
wholesome as possible. Cover the floor 
with dry earth, and see to it that the house 
is in good repair before freezing weather. 
Clean out the droppings at least once a week. 

New Jersey. F. H. VALENTINE. 


carried through 
the first winter by means of a coldframe 


The young roses are most easily 
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Root the cuttings in a propagating box partly filled 
with sand, any time from June to November 


Starting Garden Roses at Home 
From Cuttings 


pes three or four seasons past I have 
tried to root rose cuttings, but not 
until last year was I rewarded with any- 
thing like success. ‘The methods ordinarily 
given seem to apply to greenhouse conditions, 
but I was without such conveniences. 

My first attempts were with boxes filled 


to within three inches of the top with clean | 


sand, and then covered with glass. This, 
with cuttings made from branches of rather 


mature wood, was placed on the south porch ° 


where it was partially shaded, though only 
through part of the day. A few of the 
cuttings calloused, but not one in twenty 
made roots. After carrying this on for a 
whole season and getting but few good plants, 
books and other writings on rose culture and 
nursery methods were consulted, and from 
one of these I got the idea of putting the 
cuttings in a large pot of sand, in the centre of 
which was sunk a smaller pot with the 
drainage hole at the bottom stopped with 
plaster of Paris. The small pot being filled 
with water keeps the sand evenly moist. 
This was put on the porch in place of the box. 
After nearly a year’s work, from June to 
April, I had four plants of Rambler rose, two 
of Marie Van Houtte and one Meteor, 
though not less than forty cuttings had been 
started. In desperation I went to a florist 
and told him my trouble, and he expressed 
the opinion that the soil was cold, and the 
exposed portion of the cuttings too warm, 
causing growth of top without proper strik- 
ing of roots, and recommended bottom heat 
and cooler top air. Then I made a box 
which was heated by warm water heated by 
a tiny gas burner. For about two or three 
weeks this seemed to furnish the needed 
heat, when one morning an examination 
showed that extra gas pressure had increased 
the heat to 120°. The box was cooled down, 
but a day or two later an examination of 
some of the cuttings demonstrated that I 
had “cooked” the cuttings. So with that expe- 
rience closed another chapter. 

Finally I made the propagating box 
shown in Fig. 1 from a soap box 12 x 16 in. 
and four inches deep. The top section coy- 
ered with glass was about two inches high at 
the front and four inches at the back. The 
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bottom was filled two-thirds full of rather 
coarse, clean sand. The whole was set on a 
stand on the north side of the house, so that 
it received direct sunlight for only a short 
while in the morning and latter part of the 
afternoon. By being placed on a stand, the 
sand is somewhat warmer than if set on the 
ground. 

Cuttings from wood of various degrees cf 
maturity were tried, and contrary to most 
of the information I could find on the subject, 
I found that green-wood cuttings rooted best. 
The wood from branches on which buds are 
showing color up to fully open ones seemed 
to be best for the cuttings, and when taken 
in that stage of growth seemed to strike roots 
satisfactorily. The cuttings were made about 
three to five inches long containing two or 
three buds. The upper leaf alone was left 
on, and if that was large, it was abbreviated 
by removing one or two leaflets. The cut- 
tings were placed in the sand in a slanting 
position with only the upper third or fourth 
exposed. (Fig. 2.) This was done so that the 
cut ends could obtain as much as possible 
the benefit of the warmth of the surface soil. 
In this way cuttings five inches long can 
readily be so placed that the cut end is not 
more than one inch below the surface. After 
the cuttings are in place the sand is well 
sprinkled with water and pressed down 
firmly around the cuttings. A little ventila- 
tion is furnished by raising the cover about 
one-quarter of an inch except on very moist, 
rainy days when the opening can be in- 
creased. ‘The cuttings must not be disturbed 
until roots have formed which will usually 
occur in from four to six weeks. ‘The sand 
must be kept moist enough by occasional 
sprinkling to keep cuttings from wilting 
badly, but not soaking wet, and they must 
never be allowed to become very dry, espe- 
cially in the early stages of the rooting. 
With the cover on, however, this is a very 
simple matter. 

By this method I rooted cuttings any time 
from early June until late in October and 
even in November, although those put in 
late in the fall were slow in striking roots, 
and some did not make much root growth 
until spring. When carried over in the cold- 
frame, however, they strike roots readily 
in the spring. Late in the fall the box with- 
out the cover on is set with the cuttings that 
have not made roots into the coldframe and 


contrivance—an old box with 


A home-made 
removable glass covered 
necessary moisture and light 


top—will maintain the 
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Rooted rose cutting in a 4-inch pot ready for planting 
in the open (Marie Van Houtte) 


in that position carried through the cold 
season. 

After the cuttings have made good roots 
transplant them into small pots (2-inch rose 
pots) in a soil composed of sand like that 
used in the propagating box, but with the 
addition of about one-third rich loam. The 
transplanting must be done carefully because 
the rootlets at this stage are easily injured 
by breaking. Plunge the pots with the 
plants in the sand of the propagating box 
to facilitate keeping an even moisture. It 
will be found convenient to have a separate 
box for this stage of growth since they may 
need more air than the fresh cuttings. When 
the roots have filled the pot shift the plants 
to 4-inch pots, using a good potting soil in 
which they may remain over winter. When 
winter comes the young plants are usually 
too tender to pass through the cold season 
if set out in the open ground; but if they can 
be given some protection slow growth of 
root and top will take place, making better 
plants for setting out in the spring. 

To carry them through the winter the pots 
were set in a coldframe. This was placed 
against the south side of the house, and is so 
made in two sections, that during the sum- 
mer it can be removed and the ground used 
for annuals. The sides were lined inside 
with several thicknesses of newspaper, which 
protected the plants from sudden extreme 
changes of temperature. At night and dur- 
ing very cold weather, pieces of carpeting 
and newspaper mats were spread over the top. 
In this way only slight freezing occurred 
inside during the past winter, 1906-07. On 
bright sunny days, the sash was raised 
to give fresh air, increasing this as warmer 
spring days come on. Plants brought 
through in this style do well when set out 
in the spring. 

The varieties which I had the greatest 
difficulty with were, Paul Neyron, Marie 
Van Houtte, La France, American Beauty, 
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Meteor, and Maman Cochet white and 
plak. 
The Crimson Rambler roots quite readily 
even in rather unfavorable conditions. 
Washington. BurTON J. Howarp. 


Sand-grown Narcissus 


HAD much pleasure last winter in forc- 
ing the Paper White narcissus and 
the Chinese sacred lily in moist sand instead 
of using the commonly accepted method of 
water and pebbles, at best a very poor and 
unsteady arrangement. Try the sand this 
year and have better flowers, stronger stems 
and a root system that will prove a surprise 
to the grower, so firm and tenacious a hold 
do the slender white roots make on the sand. 
Any sand will do; the sand I used was dug 
from the driveway, but for shallow bowls of 
brass or glassware, the white bird sand makes 
the prettiest effect. The method of planting 
should depend on the depth of the receptacle 
used—if it is shallow, put in the bottom a 
small amount of sand for a foundation, then 
fit in the narcissus and fill all about them 
with sand half way up the body of the bulb. 
Then pour very slowly enough water thor- 
oughly to moisten the sand, which will 
absorb an astonishing quantity, and set away 
in the dark in a cool place for ten days. After 
this they may be brought into the living room, 
and during the growing season they will need 
a good drink about once a week, but require 
no further attention. 

Where deeper pots are used, fill up almost 
to the top with sand, fit in the bulbs and treat 
as above. Plant the Chinese narcissus by 
the end of August for November flowers, by 
the first of November for bloom at Christmas 
time. The Paper White can be forced 
readily in from six to seven weeks. 

New York. M. K. F. 


The Chinese sacred lily grown in sand makes a 
better plant and sturdier flowers than in plain water 
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What is the Earliest Lily ? 


TE charming little Siberian coral lily 
herewith pictured is, according to the 
books, the earliest of all lilies to bloom, but 
there seems to be a conspiracy of silence as 
to the exact month it flowers. William Rob- 
inson declares that it is so early that it is “all 
the better for a handlight or frame.”? Mr. 
Horsford of Charlotte, Vt., contributes the 
following dates from an old book: “L. 
tenutfolium, June 18; L. elegans, middle of 
June; L. parvum, June 12; L. monadel- 
phum and Columbianum, early in June. I 
do not find any record for L. rubellum, but 
I know it to be one of the earliest.” 


A LILY FROM SEED 


The lily here pictured is practically the 
only one that is commonly propagated by 
amateurs from seed. Mr. Horsford says 
that he grows Lilium Henryi from seed 
almost as easily. The best way to grow 
either, of course, is to start with bulbs as you 
will then get flowers the first season. Bulbs 
of the Siberian coral lily cost eighteen cents 
each. 


The Siberian coral lily (Lilium tenuifolium) is raised 
from seed and has bright red flowers 


The Siberian coral lily (Lilinm tenuijolium) 
is only a foot or eighteen inches high and has 
nodding, scarlet flowers which “shine like 
sealing-wax.” They are only two inches 
across, but have a certain gem-like beauty 
and probably look best in a rock garden. 
This species belongs to the Turk’s cap group 
in which the petals (perianth-segments) are 
very much refiexed. The leaves are highly 
distinctive, being linear. The stalk bears 
“from one to twenty flowers,” according to 
Professor Waugh, but Miss Jekyll says that 
“it bears the greatest number of flowers (six 
to ten) in its fourth year, ripens plenty of 
seed and then gradually diesaway.”’ William 
Robinson says it bears “about a dozen 
flowers.”’ This difference of opinion would 
seem to indicate that much depends on skill 
in cultivation. 


A PLANT FOR SKILLED AMETEURS 


Miss Jekyll declares that it needs a rich, 
warm soil and can probably be grown suc- 
cessfully only by skilled amateurs, but at 
least one American nurseryman has made a 
success of it and Professor Waugh warmly 
recommends it to beginners, saying that it 
can be propagated either by seeds or bulb 
scales. Obviously, the Siberian coral lily 
is worth a trial, and a good mass of it ought to 
produce an extremely pretty effect. 


New York. W. M. 


Hardy Indian Azaleas 


HE showiest of all azaleas are those which 
are commonly cultivated in green- 
houses for Christmas and Easter bloom, and 
the bulk of these are varieties of Azalea 
Indica. The name “Indica,” however, is 
a misnomer as the plant is really native to 
China and Japan. Unhappily, the hardy 
varieties of this species have smaller flowers 
and fewer colors than the tender kinds, but 
we should be thankful for what we have, as 
azaleas may fairly be called the showiest 
of all spring-blooming shrubs. The com- 
monest of the hardy Indian azalea is Azalea 
Indica, var. amena, which is generally called 
by nurserymen Azalea amena. ‘The picture 
on this page shows the profusion with which 
it blooms at the estate of Mr. Paul Dana, 
Dosoris, L. I. It is a part of a hedge that 
is about 200 feet long, and there is, perhaps, 
no larger display of the same kind in our 
Northern States. The only drawback to this 
azalea is that its color is too strong for some 
people—magenta-purple—but there is a 
white-flowered variety of it called Miss Buist, 
and Prime Minister is said to be a soft pink. 
This species does well as far north as New York 
but is not reliably hardy in New England. 
The only evergreen azalea that does well 
in New England is what the nurserymen 
call Azalea Indica, var. alba. According to 
the Cyclopedia of American Horticulture, 
this is really a variety of the rosemary-leaved 
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azalea (A. rosmarinfolia), a species, which, 
however, is distinguished from Azalea Indica 
by merely botanical characters. ‘The white 
rosemary-leaved azalea has flowers about 
two inches across in clusters of about five, 
and the blossoms are evergreen. 
Connecticut. Henry MaxweEtt. 


An Expemence as) a) anon llama 


HERE has been much ridicule in the 
daily press of late years of the college 
man who attempts to fill in his vacation 
by hiring as a farmhand during harvest 
time when anything in the shape of two hands 
is acceptable. 

I started out from New Orleans and 
followed the Mississippi’s east bank to 
Donaldsonyille, where I crossed, and then 
the right bank of Bayou La Fourche to 
Thibodeaux, thence across the low-timbered 
country to Schriever and Morgan City. 
From there the roads were good, following 
more or less the Southern Pacific railroad to 
my destination, Crowley, the centre of the 
rice district. I had a fine trip, did not sleep 
in a bed or eat a meal in a house, and made 
record time—almost 300 miles in five days. 
The team pulled through in good shape. 

On the morning after my arrival I obtained 
work about one-half a mile from town, and 
worked from r Pp. M. till dark with a pitchfork, 
throwing the bundled rice from one stack 
down to the butt of another where it was 
passed on to the feedboard of the separator. 
When the whistle mercifully blew the setting 
was finished and I was out of a job. My 
hands were blistered and at the last were 
sticking to the fork handle. I had learned 
that it was just as hard to lift a forkful while 
standing on it as it would be to lift oneself 
over a stream by the bootstraps, and I had 
earned six bits (75€.). 

The following day was spent in sweet oil 
and in looking up a threshing machine liable 
to have a long run. Such a machine was 
found, and about 8 o’clock the next morning 
I presented myself at the farmhouse. The 
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farmer was just hitching up his buggy to go 
out to the outfit, the crew of which were 
just getting up steam. Well, no, he did not 
need anybody, but, after again looking me 
over, I might go with him to see her start up. 
Maybe I could do something. 

At the separator there was much scurrying 
around, and, without permission or request, 
I jumped into the mélée, sometimes on my 
back under the separator, and sometimes up, 
tinkering with the stacker gear. Eventually 
the farmer’s better judgment was set aside 
and he detailed me with a team to haul in 
the bundle rice from the shocks in the field. 
Perhaps fortunately for me, the self-feeder 
refused to handle the grain, and after taking 
it off and feeding by hand the straw began 
wrapping around the cylinder and over- 
heating its bearings so that very little hauling 
was necessary; the loaded wagons were 
drawn up and we worried about the machine. 

Meanwhile, the sacksewer, who is paid 
by the sack, became disgusted and left the 
outfit. The farmer was worried and when 
I offered to help out, he, probably thinking 
I could not do worse at that than anything 
else, allowed me to try it. Again the wrap- 
ping cylinder was my salvation, as for several 
days they were forced to run very slowly and 
I was enabled to catch the knack so that when 
a normal speed was reached I could hold 
up my end. Sewing rice into sacks is not a 
sinecure although it looks very easy. The 
sewer stands away from the machine twenty- 
five or thirty feet—sometimes a hundred if 
grain is likely to accumulate before hauling 
—and the sacked grain is brought to him 
on the run by two husky sackdraggers. ‘The 
sewer must grasp the sack first by the sides 
and then by the “ears,” lifting and shaking 
each time. This stretches it so that it will 
meet at the top and allow for sewing, which 
must be well done as the sacked grain is 
handled rather roughly and if poorly sewed 
a loss of rice would result. 

At the end of the first week the machine 
was running smoothly and turning out 
from three hundred to four hundred sacks 
per day. The planter was short on men 
and teams and was unable to keep the 
rice hauled away as it was threshed, so every 
evening the eight wagons would be loaded 
each with twenty sacks of rice and volunteers 
would drive them to the warehouse in town 
after supper. I was always anxious to make 
the extra money and each night was placed 
in charge of the outfit. We were paid fifty 
cents for the trip and those who wished could 
bring back a load of coal making twenty-five 
cents more. I thus made fairly good wages 
for in addition to my board I was paid at the 
rate of $1 per hundred for the sack sewing, 
but it was long hours and hard work. This 
crop ran about 6,000 sacks and when finished 
I was asked to stay with the machine on its 
itinerary and when the rice harvest was over 
I was in rugged health and was about $200 
better off than when I started, had acquired 
an experience worth a great deal, and had 
the reputation of being one of the swiftest 
sacksewers in the rice belt, able to shake 
down and sew the sacks as they came at the 
rate of three per minute. Ween: 
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Like a Whirlwind 


THE NEW LOW COST 


PRUDENTIAL 


Policy Has Rushed Into Public Favor 


Every Rate, Value and Feature in the Policy Absolutely Guaranteed. 


See what our Field Managers say. They know. They meet the public face to face, and are Experts in the study and 


: sale of Life Insurance Contracts. 

‘* Superior in every point to any policy issued.”’ 

‘* There has never been offered to the public a policy that so fully and perfectly meets the rights and 
needs of the insured.”’ 

‘¢ Policy is a World Beater. Maximum Protection, Minimum Cost.’’ 

*¢ Protection for the least cost possible is given now.’’ 

** The Prudential has blazed a new trail in liberality to insurers.’’ 

‘* What the insuring public desires. Company should break all previous records.’’ 

** Best policy in twenty years. Every prospect solicited gives his application.’’ 

‘“New policy defies competition. Liberal to the insured, and cheap.’’ 

‘* Most salable proposition on the market.’’ 

** The field are highly enthused.”’ 

““ With knowledge of contracts all reputable companies and 23 years’ experience consider our new 
contract incomparable.’’ 

‘* Has no peer and marks a new era in insurance.”’ 

‘¢ The new policy is a splendid insurance contract and should be a good seller to all. 
large investors.”’ 

‘* Places our company another step in advance of our competitors and opens the door of opportunity 
wider than ever before to the menin the field. The best ever offered.”’ 

‘< Supplies demand from professional and business men.’’ 

*¢ Merits not open to dispute. It simply takes the lead of all others.”’ 

‘*New policy is great.’’ 

** Policy a crackerjack,—a seller from the start.’’ 

** Agents of other companies congratulate us.”’ 

‘* Policy has no equalin insurance market.”’ 

‘* Better than any contract of life insurance issued by any company doing a life insurance business in 
this country. The intention of this company is to do the very best it can for its policy holders.’’ 

‘*The winner of the age.”’ 

‘*T do not believe there is as good a policy in the world.’’ 

**New contract is excellent. No insurer could ask for more.”’ 

‘* Superior to any contract offered to the public.’’ 


Particularly 


—C. B. Knight, Pittsburg, Pa. 


—Perry & Cummings, Newark, N. J. 
—Rowland G Wilson, St. Louis, JxCo. 
—C. Filsinger, Brooklyn, NN. Y. 
—Blackford & Wilmer, Richmond, Va. 
—D_ A. Leonard, Youngstown, O. 
—F. F. Greene, Columbus, O 

—WNelles Co., Los Angeles, Cal. 

—L. C. Newman, Providence, R. #. 
—W. J. Lonergan, Saginaw, Wich. 


—W. P. Corbett, Jacksonville, Fla. 
—P. J. Kenny, Chicago, IIl 


—B. D. Van Ostrand, Topeka, Kan. 


— A. M. Kemery, Akron, O. 
—Wm. Dutcher, New York, N. Y. 
—F. B. Reilly, Jersey City, N. J. 
—H. H. Roth, Philadelphia, Pa. 
—J. 2. Skinner, Atlanta, Ga. 
—H. R. Gould, Omaha, Keb. 

— Al. C. Crowder, Jackson, Miss. 


—C. R. Showalter, Milwaukee, Wis. 
—J. M. Goldsmith, New Orleans, La. 
—C. G. McAron, Saratoga, N. Y. 
—W. Dickson, Knoxville, Tenn. 
—O. B. Herrick, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Hundreds of other Managers, without a dissenting voice, characterize this as 


The Greatest Advance in Life 
Insurance in Recent Years! 


This is the LifeInsurance Policy You Want. 
Nothing like it offered before. 
Sendin your age and wewill give yourates. | 


STRENGTH ¢ OF 
(GIBRALTAR 


Address Dept. 15. 


The Prudential 


Insurance Co. 


of America 


Incorporated as a Stock Company by the State of New Jersey 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, 
President 


Home Office: 
NEWARK, N. J. 
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=m  Witt’s 


The fire-proof ash-can 
that won’t wear out 


A can that meets the diff-bang of the ashman 
without turning a rivet or showing a dent. 

\WVICIO IDS) UI 

Other ash-cans are soldered; they dent, split 
open at the seams,—show the hard life they lead 
a little more every week. 

WITT’S won’t. 

It’s got a corrugated one-piece steel body. 
It’s so flanged, riveted, steel banded, that it 
can’t split. 

One man writes us he’s used his Witt’s Can 
constantly for eight years and it’s good as new. 

And the neat way it takes care of ashes — with- 


out any dust or danger of FIRE-—is wonderful. 

Witt’s Can is made in Ohio, You can get it anywhere 
in the United States. Known by the yellow label Watt's. 

If YOUR dealer hasn’t Witt’s don’t waste time over 
imitations. Send to us for Witt’s. If you don’t like it 
we’ll pay return charges and refund your money. 

THREE Sizes:—No. 1, 1534 ae nee ‘No. 2, 18 x 
25; No. 3, 204 x 25. Witt’s Pail, 7, 5 gallons; No. 
8, 7 gallons; No. 9, 10 gallons. ees 


Q The Witt Cornice Co. 
“28 Fire-proof and 
water-proof bottom. DEPT. A CINCINNATI, O. 


For Liquor and 
Drug Using 


A scientific remedy which has been 
skilfully and successfully administered by 
medical specialists for the past 28 years 


AT THE FOLLOWING KEELEY INSTITUTES: 


Birmingham, Ala. Dwight, Il. Portland, Me. Buffalo, N. Y. Pittsburg, Pa 
Hot Springs, Ark. Marion, Ind. Grand Rapids, Mich., White Plains, N.Y. ae Fifth Ave. 
Saniiecisco eal: Plainfield, Ind. 265 8.College Av. Fargo, N. D. Providence, R. 
Denver, Col. 2 a Philadelphia, P Waukesha, Wis. 
est Haven, Conn. Des Moines, La. Omaha, Neb., — OE SCD Toronto, Ont., Canada. 
Washinzton, D. C., Crab Orchard, Ky. Cor.Cass & 25th Sts. 812 N. Broad 8t. Winnipeg. Manitoba. 
211 N. Capitol” St. Lexington. Mass. North Conway. N. H. Harrisbure. Pa. London. England. 
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Wheat lodges because the stems are weak. 


Potash 


puts vigor and strength into wheat straw, and firmness into the grain—saves the 
crop, and doubles it. 

We have pamphlets and circulars and reports that show how to use Potash, 
and what it does for soils and crops. Send a postal card and we shall promptly 
supply you with this money-making literature, free. 


GERMAN KALI WORKS, 93 Nassau Street, New York 
Monadnock Building, Chicago Candler Building, Atlanta, Ga. 


Address office nearest you. 


Bulb Culture for School Children 


et spring throughout the city of Wash- 

ington there were magnificent displays 
of tulips, hyacinths and narcissus around 
many of the school buildings, and in a large 
number of schools Roman hyacinths and 
Paper White narcissus brightened the rooms 
from January to Easter. 

The bulbs were bought from a local bulb 
merchant with whom the Normal School has. 
had an agreement for the last two years by 
which the teachers have been able to pur- 
chase bulbs at the following prices: crocuses, 
twenty cents per 100; tulips, mixed, seventy- 
five cents per 100; one color, $1.25 per 100; 
hyacinths, mixed, $2 per 100; one color, 
$2.50 per 100; daffodils, $1 per roo. 

To enable the teachers to collect the money 
for the bulbs, the Board of Education made 
an exception in its rules regarding the col- 
lection of money in schools. We are allowed 
to collect money for the following: A yvolun- 
tary donation of one cent, in October, for the 
purchase of bulbs to decorate school grounds; 
one cent in April for the purchase of penny 
packages of seeds for home planting; and 
donations of any amount for the playgrounds. 
The benefit of this money is reaped by the 
children themselves. 


The smaller children get lots of fun from the work 
of planting bulbs 


To prevent unusual and grotesque dis- 
plays of’ individual taste, the teachers are 
urged to confine themselves to border plant- 
ing and masses of color. Instructions telling 
how to plant and care for the bulbs are issued 
to the teachers from the Normal School, 
which has taken the lead in this work. 

When the bulbs are to be grown outdoors, 
the space to be planted is well spaded and 
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How to Beautify 
Your Home 


Make the walls beautiful, and you increase the 
attractiveness of the entire home. Make them sanitary 
and you increase the healthfulness of the home. 

You can do both of these things by decorating your 
home with Alabastine. The expense is actually less than the 
cost of wall-paper or kalsomine; the effects are superior and 
the sanitation is far better. 


MANTELS, 
BUNDLE, GONE) 
| SERVATORY 
AND GARDEN 


FURNITURE| 


A New Catalog showing 
over 400 designs of Italian 
and Classical Pieces sent on 
receipt of twenty-five cents 


ERKINS STUDIOS 


@ 
labastine 
The Sanitary Wall Coating 


| | can be easily applied to any wall 
6 WEST 15TH STREET, NEW YORK | |] by anyone. It is made in six- 


be 
: 
| 
, 
be 
: 
| 


teen tints and white. These can 
be combined into an endless va- 
riety of shades, thus making 
each room different, while all are 
in harmony. One tint can be 
applied over another tint of Ala- 
bastine without washing or scrap- 
ing the walls, thus doing away 
with the dirt and fuss incident to 
other wall decorating materials. 


A wall tinted with Alabastine 
offers no breeding place for in- 
sects or germs, and a room dec- 
orated with Alabastine is there- 
fore perfectly sanitary. 


Alabastine is sold in carefully sealed and 
properly labeled packages by all paint and 
oil, drug, hardware and general stores, at 
50c the package for white, 55c for tints. A 
package will cover from 300 to 450 square 
feet, according to the nature of the surface. 
Send 10 cents for the book ‘‘Dainty 
Wall Decorations,’’ showing many beau- 
tiful color plans for home decoration; or 
write for sample tint cards of Alaba- 
stine, sent free on request. 


The Alabastine Conipany la 


924 Grandville Ave., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Dept Y, 105 Water Street, New York City. 


DON’T NEGLECT 
YOUR TREES 


“ Our men go anywhere ’’ in the trees or in the United 
States. We are experts in Pruning, Spraying, Ferti- 
lization and Tree Surgery. HANDLING OF FOREST 
LANDS A SPECIALTY. Reforestation of waste lands 
guaranteed. Our directors are graduates of the Massa- 
chusetts Agricultural College. 


Consider us just now with reference to your apple 
and other fruit trees. Wecan give your old orcharda 
new lease of life. 


Send for our free booklet, “‘ The Care of Trees.’’ 


Munson Whitaker Co., Scientific Forestry 


622 Tremont Bidg., Boston. {103 Flatiron Bldg., New York City, 


"WROUGHT IRON 


BENCE 


And Entrance Gates 


WIRE FENCING 
Ornamental Iron Work Tree~ 
Guards,Lawn Furniture Etc 
Tennis Court Enclosures 
A Specialty 
F-E-CARPENTER CO 


1&9 WERE S| ST 
NEW Y' 


Our Library Salesroom 


is maintained especially for the convenience of our subscribers. 


Here our books and magazines may be examined at leisure 


and without obligation to purchase. Subscriptions may be en- 


tered, magazines exchanged for bound volumes and various 


bindings compared, as a complete stock of all publications wii 


be found in the Library. 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO. 
133 East 16th Street New York City 


A reliable power plant can be utilized in many different 
ways. The Readers’ Service furnishes advice 
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This picture shows how the Hot-Air Pump works in winter, with the 
live stock under cover away from the wind and weather. Any ordinary 
snow or ice storm will put a windmill out of commission, while the 


e 
‘oe 

te Hot-Air Pump 

Wi t is always independent of climatic changes. The importance of a 
in er regular water supply for live stock can not be overestimated. It 

should be as pure and abundant as air and of a normal temperature. This keeps animals in 

proper flesh and, for the dairy, increases the flow of milk. Any farm or country cottage may 

have the right sort of a water supply, and at very slight expense. Vow zs the time to mstalla 

Flot. Air Pump and be ready for winter. Over 40,000 are now in use all over the world. 


Beware of imitations. New York 
Boston 


Water 


35 Warren Street, - 
239 Franklin Street, 

40 Dearborn Street, - Chicago 
40 North 7th Street, - Philadelphia 
234 Craig Street West, Montreal, P.Q. 
22 Pitt Street, - Sydney, N.S.W. 
Amargura 96, - Havana, Cuba 


Catalogue U sent free on application. 


All genuine pumps bear the name-plate of this company. 


Rider-Ericsson 
Engine Co. 


The Hot-Air Pump 


Select Paints 
as you select their colors 


Oxide of Zinc Paints 


are beautiful and lasting 


THE NEW JERSEY ZINC CO. 
71 Broadway - - - - - - New York 


We do not grind zinc 7 oil. A list of manufacturers of zinc paints sent on application 
=~. 


7PAINT ABC'S 


Pate is a thing the average house owner knows less 


—— —- 


about than he thinks he does— 
Yet it is a subject that is vitally important. 

Common regard for appearances makes a man want to keep 

the face of his home bright, clean, cheery and beautiful. 
Sound business sense makes him want to get paint that 
ee, will give the best service—that will fail gradually, leaving a 
clean, smooth surface for repainting, that is most easily and economically applied, and that, 
when properly applied, avoids all the common paint faults of cracking, peeling, blistering, etc. 


Lowe Brothers 
“High Standard” Liquid Paint 


Gives Best Results 


It is made from the materials that thirty-three years of progressive paint-making have taught 
us contribute best to the working, wearing, looking qualities of paint. 
These are ground by the ‘‘A/igh Standara’’ perfected process, finer than ‘* The Little 
other paint—more particles to the gallon—and the mixing is so thorough Blue Flag’”’ 
that each fine particle is covered by a separate film of oil. 

“High Standard’ Paintis sold in sealed, air-tight cans, always 
fresh and ready to use with uniform results. Look for ““The Little 
Blue Flag’’—your protection.  ‘‘Little Blue Flag’? Varnish—the des?. \ 


Our free booklet, ‘Paint and Painting’’—is full of hard, practical paint 
common-sense. Let us mail you a copy, free, together with name 
of your nearest ““Aizgh Standard’ agent. 


The Lowe Brothers Company,: 450-456 East Third St., Dayton, O. 
Paintmakers, Varnishmakers New York Chicago Kansas City 


Protection 


manured. As many children are used in the 
preparation of the soil and digging the 
trenches as will be conducive to an orderly 
lesson and the least possible waste of time. 
The best results in class work have been 
obtained by using several strong boys of the 
higher grades to prepare the soil and stretch 
the garden lines a foot apart. Then, with a 


The school room was brightened during the dull days 
of January by Roman hyacinths 


dozen or more trowels brought from their 
homes, the class prepares the trenches. A 
little sand is placed in the bottom of the 
trenches for drainage, manure on this for 
food, and then a thin layer of soil upon which 
the bulbs rest. Each child puts in his bulb— 
the tulips six inches apart, the hyacinths 
eight—after which they are covered with 
about four inches of soil. In the lower 
grades, the regular school work such as 
language lessons and arithmetic follows the 
outdoor work, but in the higher grades, prob- 
lems that relate to bulb importation and 
lessons in geography on Holland are given. 
The height of the blooming season has 
been during the Easter vacation. Fearing 
vandalism while the building was closed, the 


The whole neighborhood claimed ownership in 
the school garden when the bulbs were in bloom, 
and guarded it from wanton destruction 


teachers talked to the children of their owner- 
ship of the garden, the hard work that was 
necessary to produce it, and how one should 
most zealously guard and protect it. As the 
children live near the school, they were urged 
to watch the garden during their play. Three 
times during Easter week I went to the 
building and never failed to find sharp-eyed 
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ii The Paint on a 


Se Wagon 


is a small item of cost compared with the expense of 
replacing the wagon. 

There is no better business economy than is shown 
in the spending of a few dollars on Pure White 
Lead Paint to preserve buildings, wagons and imple- 
ments costing thousands. 

The deterioration caused by weather, rather than 
wear, is responsible for depreciation in their value. 

Pure White Lead Paint is protection against 
the ravages of damp, rust and decay. 

The Dutch Boy trade mark appears only on kegs 
containing Pure White Lead made by the Old 
Dutch Process. 


Send for Book 


“A Talk on Paint,” gives valuable information on the 
paint subject. Sent free upon request. Address 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY, Dept. V. 
In whichever of the follow- 


ing cilies ts nearest you: 
New York, Boston, Buffalo, Cleveland, Cincinnati,Chicago, 
St. Louis, Philadelphia [John T. Lewis & Bros. Co.], 
Pittsburgh [National Lead & Oil Co.] 


JAP-A-LAC produces the finest finish on old and new FLOORS 


With JAP-A-LAC you can renew the finish on any floor, in a short space of time, and at a trifling cost. 
The surface will be as hard as flint, and as smooth as glass. JAP-A-LAC “wears like iron.” Heel prints 
will not mar it, nor show white on it. A JAP-A-LAC-ED floor is easily kept clean. 
Besides Natural (clear) JAP-A-LAG, there are fifteen beautiful colors, for refinishing everything about the 
house from cellar to garret; Interior Woodwork, Furniture, and all things of wood or metal. 
For Sale by Paint, Hardware, and Drug Dealers. All sizes from 15c to $2.50 


A WARNING AGAINST THE DEALER WHO TRIES TO SUBSTITUTE. 
Some dealers will not buy JAP-A-LAC so long as they can substitute something else on which THEY MAKE MORE PROFIT. 


If your dealer offers you a substitute, declineit. He will get JAP-A-LAC for you if you insist on it. 
Write for beautiful illustrated booklet, and interesting color card. Free for the asking. 


i 4 


~ Ol 
FPA PROCESS 


Wa cN 


If YOUR dealer dees not keep FAP-A-LAC 
send us his name and roc (except for Gold 
which tis 25c) to cover cost of mailing, and 
we will send FREE Sample, (quarter pint 
can) to any point in the United States. 


If building, write for our complete Finishing 
Specifications. They will be mailed free. 
Our Architectural Green Label Varnishes 
are of the highest quality. 


James Wesson Phelps, ksturreer 
Be ce Bolton, Connecticut. 


1032 Rockefeller Bldg., Cleveland, O. 


‘T PAY TWo 
DON’ STOVES & RANCRICES ; 


-— Order direct from our Stove Factory and 
save for yourself all Jobbers’ and Dealers’ big profits. 


Hoosier Stoves and Ranges — 


“The best in the world.” Are sold on 30 days’ free trial. 
"We pay the freight. Guaranteed for years, “backed : 
© bya million dollars. ” (cs Hoosier’s are ‘‘fuel savers FF 
and easy bakers.’’ Very heavily made of highest grade se- -~ 
lected material, beautifully finished with many new improvements and fea- 
tures. Our large Stove and Range Cataloy shows the greatest bargains ever 


z eee | offered. Q 7 Write for catalog and Special Free Trial Offer. 
: HOOSIER STOVE CO., 199 State St. 
Marion Inv. 


Hoosier Steel 
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Pearline 
Keeps 
Glass 
Brilliant 


Pearline 
Keeps 
Linen 


Fresh 


| The Lone Star eucens P’ Lyte, sr. 

A romantic tale of that indomitable band of men 

who practically added Texas to the United States. 
Illustrated. $1.50 

Published by DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO. 

133 East 16th Street, New York City 


ORCHIDS 


Largest importers and growers of 
Orcuips in the United States 


LAGER & HURRELL 
Orchid Growers and Importers SUMMIT, N. J. 


mee Why 
i ica 
~ Anchor 
Post 


PRE life and desirability of an iron fence 

depends entirely upon its construction and 
whether it is galvanized. How true an align- 
ment a fence will hold depends almost entirely 
upon how securely the posts are anchored. Our 
illustration shows at a glance the simple yet 
effective construction used with Anchor Post 
Iron Fences which has proved so popular. 

We design, build and erect, when desired, 
fences, entrance gates, iron railings, etc., for 
estates, lawns, gardens and farms, each fencing 
especially adapted to its purpose. Illustrated 

Catalog upon request. 


Anchor Post Iron Works 


Office and Show Rooms 


40 Park Row, New York City 


The Readers’ Service will give 
you information about motor boats 


THE 


watchers in the vicinity. Not one bloom was 
taken from the garden. 

The children make three plantings of the 
bulbs for winter forcing in dishes and flower 
pots. The first is in October, at the same 
time the outdoor planting is being done, the 
second in November and the third in Decem- 
ber. The Roman hyacinth and the Paper 
White narcissus have been the favorites until 
last winter, when the Dutch hyacinths were 
tried and proved to be more satisfactory, as 
the flowers lasted longer. 

When the indoor planting is done, it is 
made a class exercise, so that every child will 
feel part ownership in the winter plants. The 
planting takes place around a table. Pieces 
of broken flower pots are put into the bottom 
of 6-inch pots for drainage, the soil is mixed 
and the bulbs placed in it by the children 
under the teacher’s instruction. If glass 
dishes are to be used instead of flower pots, a 
layer of wet sphagnum moss is put on the 
bottom, then manure and another layer of 
moss upon which the bulbs rest. Then 
several inches of moss are packed between 
and over the bulbs for a covering. 

If the bulbs are kept in the basement of the 
school building, which is very warm, they 
must be watered once a week. To obviate 
all this work, a layer of ashes about six inches 
deep is put in a box in the school yard. 
Flower pots and dishes are put into this and 
covered a foot or two with more ashes. From 
time to time during the fall, leaves and sweep- 
ings from the lawn are thrown into the box 
as a mulch to keep the bulbs from freezing. 

When the Christmas holidays are over, 
the bulbs are brought into the school rooms, 
care being taken that they do not get the 
light immediately. Empty flower pots are 
inverted over them for a few days to draw 
them up, then they are gradually brought to 
the light. All of these processes furnish 
material for simple, practical lessons in 
plant life. 


District of Columbia. SUSAN B. SIPE. 


The Southerner’s Reminder 


Qe is the month for planting 
hyacinths, tulips, jonquils, narcissus, 
ranunculus, crocus, snowdrops, lily-of-the- 
valley, and other bulbs for early spring 
flowers. Dig well the beds in which they 
are to be planted, making the soil loose and 
fine eight inches deep. The best fertilizer 
to use is well decayed cow manure; it must 
be mixed well with the soil before planting 
the bulbs. When the cold weather comes, 
cover the bed lightly with long strawy man- 
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Dutch Bulbs from the Grower Direct to the Planter 


We have just received from our nurseries at Sussenheim, Holland, 
a supply of the very best bulbs of every description—Hyacinths, 
Tulips, Narcissus, Crocus, etc. Our stock is complete, although 
some varieties we have in limited quantity. Wesell none but abso- 
lutely the best quality bulbs. Order early while we still have full 
stock. Catalogue sent upon request. 


FRANKEN BROTHERS, LAKE FOREST, ILLINOIS 


Write to-day for our art booklet ** How 
to Grow Roses”? and our New Flo- 


Roses ral Guide—FREE. 


CONARD & JONES CO., Box P, West Grove, Pa. 
Growers of “the Best Roses in America.”’ 


SOMETHING FOR EVERY GARDEN. 
EVERYTHING FOR SOME GARDENS. 


THE McGREGOR BROS. CO., Wholesale and Retail Florists 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO, U. S. A. 


TRON AGE 820° TOOLS 


Save time and labor. Do best work. Book free. 


BATEMAN MEG. CO., Box C=2, Grenlock, N. J. 
The Farmers’ Easy Record 


A new, complete, simple and practical record of all transactions on 
thefarm. Designed by an expert. Thousands in use. Easy to keep. 
Will last 8 years. Every progressive farmer should have it. Agents 
Wanted. Send for free specimen pages and Special Offer. 


CENTURY SUPPLY CO., Dept. 579, SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


KILL PLANT BUGS and DOG FLEAS 


with Lemon Oil Insecticide, adding 30 parts water. No odor, no 
poison—advantages over Fish oil or Tobacco products. Used 
everywhere. If not sold by your seedsmen, write WEATHERBY 
BROS., Baltimore, Md., for full information. 


15 Roses "pors” For $1.00 
By Mail Postpaid 
Your Selection of the Following Varieties: 


Pink Cochet Helen Gould Ivory 
White La France Champion Safrano 
Marion Dingee Golden Gate Queen 
Queen Scarlet Chatenay Hermosa 


Burbank Climb. Kaiserin Papa Gontier 
Striped La France Mrs. Cant Crimson Rambler 
Climb. P.Neyron Princess Vera Duchess Brabant 


Marie Van Houtte Countess Stahremburg 
100, Any of Above Varieties, by Express 
FOR $5.00 


These are strong blooming plants from 3 inch pots 
in fine condition for fall planting. 

Send for catalogue, full assortment of roses and 
Greenhouse plants. 


W.R. Gray, ®o« ¢ Oakton, Fairfax Co., Va. 
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Tf a problem grows in your garden wrile 6 
to the Keaders’ Service for assistance ileal 


AN Oe tr 
De PLANT BULBS NOW beh eee 


New Poetaz Narcissus 


The best introduction in recent years. A cross 
between Poet Narcissus and the Paper White; retaining 
all the purity, grace and size of the former; bearing from 
five to ten flowers on one stalk, and emitting a most pleas- 
ing fragrance entirely different from the odor of the Paper 
White. Three bulbs planted in a pot will produce an 
abundance of blooms—for outdoor culture nothing could 
be more highly recommended. The complete varieties 


will be found in our Bulb Hand Book for 1907. 


Prices and Varieties 


Alsace— Pure white, yellow eye, 
3 flowers on stem. 


Elvira—Pure white, yellow eye. 
5 flowers on stem. 


Louise— Pure white, yellow eye. 
4 flowers on stem. 


Doz. 75c, 100, $4.00, 
1000, $36.00 
Send for Rawson’s 1907 Bulb 
Hand Book, Free. 


At these prices we cannot pre- 
pay charges, except where the 
name of the magazine is men- 
tioned. 


W. W. Rawson & Co. 
5 Union St. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Specialists in highest grade seeds, 
plants and bulbs. 


os ihe 


Fn 


OUR BULB CATALOGUE, 


beautifully illustrated, with full 
and reliable cultural directions,and 
containing, as formerly, the largest 
and most varied assortment of 
high-class Bulbs in America, 1s 
now ready and will be mailed free 
to all who send for it. A postal 1s 
sufficient. 


J.M. THORBURN & CO. 


33 Barclay Street through to 38 Park Place 
NEW YORK 


Established 1802 


Perfect Union 


of sheet to sheet 
and roofing to 


Upper Sheet 


roof board. 


Lap Down 


| Pies weg: EASILY laid, Carey’s Roofing stays laid. The above 


illustration clearly shows why. The Carey Patent Lap insures a 


neat, wind and moisture proof Unicn that ever yields to the elements. 


CAREY’S 


FLEXIBLE CEMENT 


ROOFING 


It is composed of Carey’s best woolen felt, East 
g India Burlap and Carey’s special process Asphalt Cement Compound, all 
g compressed into indivisible sheets. Epwarp C. Post, dealer in high grade 
seeds, etc., Ann Arbor, Mich., writes: 


Contains no tar or paper. 


“*T have used Carey’s Roofing on my warehouse at Dundee, Mich., 
and other places with universal satisfaction and take pleasure in 
recommending same to anyone desirous of a good and lasting Roofing 
as well as wall covering. ITS EMPLOYMENT HAS REDUCED MY 
INSURANCE FULLY 50 PER CENT.”’ 


Write for prices, FREE Samples and descriptive Booklet. 


THE PHILIP CAREY CO. 
50 Wayne Avenue 


CINCINNATI, O. 


OLDS 


ENGINES 


“BEST BY EVERY TEST. 


U.S.GOWT REPORT 


Do you want an engine? 
We have one you can 
afford to buy. We have 
been building nothing 
but engines for 25 years. 
We guarantee the Olds Engines will run properly. The price 
is right. The engine is reliable and simple. We treat you right. 
There is an agent near by to see everything is right and kept so. 

We have a liberal proposition to make to you, besides fur- 
nishing you the best engine made. 

Let us tell you about it, because it will surely interest you. 


We can furnish you our Type A engine, set up on skids if 
desired, 3 to 8 h. p., ready to run when you get it—does 
not have to be set up—no piping to connect, no foundation 
to build—simply fill with gasoline (or distillate), throw on 
the switch, turn the wheel and it goes. 

Easy to start winter or summer. The cheapest of all engines 
for farm and stationary power. Has removable water jacket, all 
latest improvements, and has been adopted by the United 
States Government. 


Send for our catalog of 3 to 5oh. p. engines, and be sure 
you take advantage of our proposition and save money. 


OLDS GAS POWER CoO. 


Main Office, 918 Seager St., Lansing, Mich. 
Boston: 69-75 Washington Street, N. Minneapolis : 313 South Third Street 
Kansas City, Mo.: 1226 Eleventh Street Philadelphia : 1816 Market Street 
Binghamton, N. Y.: 23 Washington Street maha: ror8 Farnum Street 
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The Waterloo 
Vapor Cooled 
Engine 


The only horizontal vapor 
cooled engine in the world. 
Absolutely frost proof and 
cannot freeze. 


The King of gasoline engines. Our cata- 


logue will tell you all about it. 


WATERLOO GASOLINE ENGINE CO. 
1103 3rd Ave. West WATERLOO, IOWA 


Rife Automatic 
Hydraulic Ram 


(Water Pumped by Water Power) 


No Attention No Expense 
Runs Continuously 


Country Homes Formal Gardens 
Farms Town Plants Irrigation 
Railroad Tanks Dairies, Etc. 
5000 in Operation 80% efficiency developed 
Catalog and Estimate Free 


RIFE ENGINE C0., 2109 Trinity Bdg., New York 


Home Grown Lilies 


Have you tried them? 
Lilies fresh from beds 
with roots are better 
than store bulbs with- 
out roots. They are 
more solid and have 

#j more vitality. The 
store bulbs may do 
well, but those who 

) have tried both prefer 
fresh bulbs. Horsford’s 
Autumn Supplement 
(ready last of August) 
will interest those who 

4, plant autumn bulbs, 
hardy herbaceous pe- 
rennials, old-fashioned 
flowers, Trilliums, 
Orchids, shrubs, trees, 
vines. It will offer a 
long bargain list for 
those who have plenty 
of room. You should 
ask for it before plac- 
ing your fall orders. 
Sent free. 


FRED’K H. HORSFORD 
Charlotte, Vt. 


“AWFUL HEAVY” 


Information on the latest farming imple- 
ments furnished by the Readers’? Service 


ure and leaves to prevent rapid changing of 
the weather from injuring the bulbs. Place 
some heavy brush on this covering to prevent 
chickens from scratching it off if they are 
likely to do so. 


START FLOWER SEEDS FOR CHRISTMAS BLOOM 


Sow under cover in coldframes or in boxes 
in the house, seeds of phlox, mignonette, 
pink, petunia, pansy and sweet alyssum for 
winter flowers. ‘These will come into bloom 
in December and January, and they will be 
greatly appreciated at that time of year. 

Plant out onion sets for green onions in 
the early spring and main crops. Onions 
require a very rich, moist soil in which to 
grow, although a good crop from sets can be 
grown on almost any soil. The rows must 
be from eighteen to twenty-four inches apazt, 
and the onions from four to six inches apart in 
rows; cover the sets one or two inches deep. 

Sow mustard, kale, spinach, Seven-tops 
turnips and parsley for winter greens. These 
and collards are the main dependence for 
greens in the winter in the South. 

Beets, carrot, salsify and parsnip may 
still be sown for winter use, and sow radishes 
every two or three weeks from now on for 
succession. 

Now is the best time for sowing rye, oats, 
barley and wheat. The corn crop in many 
sections of the South will be very short, so it 
would be a good plan to increase the crop of 
small grains by increasing the acreage, pre- 
paring the land better and using more fer- 
tilizer peracre. ‘These are profitable crops to 
grow and should not be overlooked. 


HARVEST AND STORE SWEET POTATOES 


Sweet potatoes must be dug some time 
during the month on a bright, clear day when 
the soil is dry. It is not necessary to wait 
until the frost kills the vines, as this has 
nothing to do with the keeping quality of the 
potatoes. They must be carefully handled 
to avoid bruises. After digging let them lie 
out in the sun and dry out, and then store 
them in piles or in a house where they can 
be kept dry and given an even temperature. 

Gather all the cow peas possible for seed, 
as they will undoubtedly bring a good price 
next spring. Be careful not to sell too many 
peas; be sure that you have reserved plenty 
for your own use and then sell the surplus. 
Cow peas is one of the most profitable crops 
that can be grown in the South, both for seed 
and for hay. 

Georgia. 


A Nine Weeks’ Cosmos 


N MAY sth I planted seeds of cosmos 

in the open ground. When the plants 

were about five inches high, a number of 

them were transplanted. They are now 

about three feet high, and among those trans- 

planted one plant is in bloom, the first 
blossom opening to-day (July 21st). 

This seems to me worthy of note, as in all 
my experience with cosmos, I never before 
found one with habits like this, and none of 
the other plants (about forty) show any 
signs of blooming before Fall. 

New Jersey. D. W. La Ferra. 


THOMAS J. STEED. 
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MENNENS 


TOILET POWDER 


“When Frost is on the Pumokin 
and fodder’s in the shock,’’ there comes a feeling of 
satisfaction to daily users of 


li Mennen’s Borated Talcum Toilet Powder 


at having survived the summer months with clear skin and com- 
“i plexions unimpaired. Mennen’s is a safe and pure toilet necessity, 
delightful after bathing and after shaying, and indispensable in 
the nursery. 
FS For your protection it is put upin a non-refillable box—the 
box that lox.” If MENNEN’S face is on the cover it’s genuine 
and a guarantee of purity. Guaranteed under the Food and 
Drugs Act, June 30th, 1906. Serial No. 1542. 
Sold everywhere, or by mail, 25 cents. Sample Free. 


GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, N. J. 
Try MENNEN’S Violet (Borated) Talcum Toilet Powder 
It has the scent of fresh-cut Parma Violets 


HOTBED SASH 
MATERIAL AND PLANS FOR 


GREENHOUSES 


BEST GRADES REASONABLE PRICES 


A. DIETSCH CO. 


619 SHEFFIELD AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 
GOES LIKE SIXTY 
SELLS LIKE SIXTY 


,\SELLS FOK SIXTY $60 


GILSON 


Gasolene 


ENGINE 


For Pumping, Cream Separators, 
Churns, Wash Machines,etc. Free 
Trial. Ask for catalogue—all sizes 


GILSON MFG. CO., 63 Park St., Port Washington, Wis. 


PIANOS 


12 Steinways from $350 up; 
$250 up; 7 Knabes 


Genuine Bargains in 
High-Grade Upright 


Slightly used instruments: 
6 Webers from $250 up; 9 Krakauers from 
from $250 up; 3 Chickerings from $250 up; also ordinary 
second-hand Uprights, $75 up; also 10 very fine Parlor Grand. 


New pianos, mahogany, $145 and up. 
Cash or easy monthly payments. 
6Adams St., Chicago 


pianos at about half. 
Write for particulars. 
LYON & HEALY, 


LOBELIA CARDINALIS 


Large, young stock for immediate 
$1.00 per dozen 


planting. 


ELSIE McFATE, - 


Turtle Creek, Pa. 


UBET IKILL 


MICE 


rm) 


Exterminates field mice, house mice, and other rodents 
in houses, greenhouses, hotbeds, barns and stables. Package 
(containing enough Ubet Ikill to kill 1,000 mice) 60 cents, car- 
riage paid. 

STUMPP & WALTER CO., Distributing Agents 
50 Barclay Street, New York City 


_.. MADE BY : 
J. D. AUG. HARTZ 


COLLEGE PoINT: QUEENS BOROUGH, NEW YORK 
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The Continuing Garden 


Enclosed by hedges of Amoor River Privet 
and planted in flowers which will afford a 
succession of bloom, must needs have borders— 
following the walks, 
in front of walls and 
around the stretches 
of lawn. Growing in 
any kind of soil and 
thriving best if plant- 
ed in the fall, 


Hardy 
Perennial 


Phloxes 


are ideal for border 
purposes. Shey have an exquisite beauty all 
their own, ranging in color from purest white 
to deepest crimson. Excellent for cutting, 
Phloxes are also effective for group planting. 
Miss Lingard is the best white. We will supply it 
at $1.50 per dozen, prepaid. Other choice kinds 
at the same price. Book, ‘‘ Peter’s Plants,’’ free. 


PETER’S NURSERY CO., Box 307, Knoxville, Tenn. 


A MESS OF 


MUSHROOMS 


fi at all seasons 
Bri Growing in your Cellar 
fl : al WY, 40 Cts in postage stamps together 
ea ‘with the name of your dealer, 
i . will bring you, postpaid, direct from the 
A manufacturer, a fresh sampk: brick of 
Ph i. Lambert’s Pure Culture 
) Wy Yb. MUSHROOM SPAWN 
We” the best high-grade spawn in the market, 
together with large illustrated book on Mushroom Culture, 
containing simple and practical methods of raising, preserving and 
cooking mushrooms. Not more than one sample brick will be sent 
to the same party. Further orders must come through your dealer. 


Address: American Spawn Co., St. Paul, Minn. 


MAULE’S SEEDS 


Once sown, always sown. Illustrated catalogue free. 


Wm. Henry Maule, 1701 Filbert St., Philadelphia 


Specialties for 
Fall Planting 


Prepare your orders now. 


We offer for Fall 1907 an unusually large 
and well grown stock of— 


Fruit Trees for Orchard and Garden. 


Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, ¢tc., cou- 
sisting of rare and beautiful species and 
varieties for the embellishment of publicand 
private grounds; Shade trees, Street trees 
and Flowering Shrubs, including Lemoine’s 
marvelous New Double Lilacs, Deutzias, etc. 

The Rose is a specialty with us, and our 
assortments embrace all the old favorites 
as well as the newest kinds. 

Peonies, Phloxes and Iris. Of these 
showy, beautiful, hardy, easily grown 
plants, we offer the choicest kinds, also 
Hardy Plants, including the most orna- 
mental, flowering from early Spring till 
late Autumn. 

Our beautifully illustrated Descriptive 
Catalogue—a manual indispensable to Plant- 
ers, mailed free on request. 


ELLWANGER & BARRY, 


Nurserymen-Horticulturists, 
Mount Hope Nurseries, Rochester, N. Y. 


PLANT PEONIES NOW 
Fall is the best time to plant them, and the earlier it is done 
the better. You will then have a good display of flowers 
next spring. There is no other flower that will give you such 
an attractive display and supply of flowers for cutting. When 
once planted they practically take care of themselves. Don’t 


wait until spring if you want blossoms next year. 


For one dollar we will send prepaid to any address in the United States or 
Canada one each of our First Prize White, Pink and Red varieties. Extra large 
three year oid clumps, one each for $2.00 by express (not prepaid). Three of 
each color for $5.60. 


Send for our free booklet of Peonies and other choice hardy plants and shrubs for fall planting. 


WAGNER PARK CONSERVATORIES Box No. 20 Sidney, O. 


CG illett’s Ferns and Flowers 


For Dark, Shady Places 


There is no corner so shady but that certain ferns and plants will thrive 
there. There is no soilso light and sandy but that some of our hardy wild 
ferns will beautify it. For 25 years we have been growing these hardy ferns 
and flowers and know what is suited to each condition. We can supply 
ferns for the dark corner by the porch, or ferns and flowers, including our 
native orchids,in quantity, to make beautiful country estates. Wet and 
swampy spots, rocky hillsides, dry woods, each may be made beautiful by 
plants especially adapted to them. Nothing adds greater charm to the 
home grounds than clumps of thrifty ferns. We also grow the hardy 
flowers which require open sunlight — primroses, campanulas, digitalis, 
violets, etc, 

Write for my descriptive catalogue. It tells about this class of plants. 


EDWARD GILLETT, Southwick, Mass. 


or 


The Readers’ Service will give you informa- 
tion about the latest Automobile Accessories 
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Holland Shade 
Taken from window of well- 
known club. Shows bow 
Holland wrinkles and fails to 
give real privacy. Shades 
like this will be seen wher- 
ever Holland is used. 


HE three window é D 


shades in this picture 


a Ne i 

show what a wonder- , 
ful improvement BREN. the new window cuat 
LIN is. Wowt Wrinkle! Won't‘ Crack!” Really Shades! You can only see it by 


Holland shades wrinkle; 
4 don’t give complete privacy 
A and they don’t shade because they hayen’t body enough. 
Opaque shades ‘‘crack” because they are made of mus- 
lin filled with chalk to make them opadue and hang 
straight. As the shades are handled this chalk breaks. 
1 BRENLIN won't wrinkle; won't ‘crack; won't fade. 
It has a zatural body that makes it hang straight and 
smooth and is made without filling of any kind. 
BRENLIN is made in all colors. Leading dealers have 
it. Any dealer can easily get it for you. 
Eyery yard has the name ‘‘BRENLIN”’ 


erforated in 


Pree. 3 as 


Plant Bulbs in Oktober 


to have the very best results—never later. 
Inferior bulbs are certain to disappoint you ; 
don’t depend upon them. Our choice picked 
stock will cost you less than usually is 
charged for common bulbs. The select 
bulbs we supply are dependable, and are 
adapted alike to bedding and forcing. 


Other Rosedale Specialties 


Superior Roses for discriminating buyers. 
Hardy Perennials for gardens and borders. 
Peonies — true to name—1oo superb kinds. 
Evergreens, Trees, Shrubs, Vines and Fruits. 


Send for free copy of beautiful new Catalogue 
S. G. HARRIS, M.S. 


Rosedale Nurseries :: Tarrytown, N. Y. 


Opaque Shade 

In use only a few months and already 
spoiled by the familiar, 4 

unsightly “‘cracks.” ¢@ 


Brenlin Shade 
"yg Won't wrinkle; wont “crack,” does shade. 


letters i 


shade material Pioetee of the mater. 


taking the shade in your 
hands and examining it 
closely—but be swre that it is there when your shades 
are delivered. Itis your protection against shades that 
look like BRENLIN but ‘‘erack.” 

If your dealer hasn’t BRENLIN write us and we will 
refer you to one who has, or supply you direct. 
Write for samples and “‘The Treatment of Windows,” 
showing how best livhting effects are secured. Postage hc- 


Chas. W. Breneman @ Co. 
2061-2071 Reading Koad, Cincinnati 


Out of Sight 
After the Wash 


Fold it up, put it away. No Disfiguring 
clothes posts to mar the lawn. Holds 
150 ft. ofline. The sensible clothes 
dryer for particular people—at 
prices within reach of all. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Write for Catalog 39. Do it now. 
HILL DRYER CO., 
347 Park Ave., Worcester, Mass. 


Also Balcony Dryers. 


HITCHINGS & CO. have 


been designers and builders of 
greenhouses for many years—been 
at it long enough to build your 
greenhouse the Way you want it. 
Send 5c in postage to 1170 
Broadway, NewY ork, for booklet. 
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The Plane Tree Disease 
ie JUNE of this year, the Western plane 


tree (Platanus occidentalis) was at- 
tacked and rendered unsightly by a fungus 
disease. Asa rule, this disease does not kill 
all the leaves, the upper branches being free 
from the disease, but this year all the leaves 
turned brown and dropped off, leaving the 
tree bare for a few weeks. ‘The first tree I 
saw this summer was in Pennsylvania and 
it had the appearance of being injured by a 
late frost. 

The mycelium of the fungus lives in the 
leaves and shows itself only at the fruiting 
period, when it appears in the form of num- 
erous dark brown patches on the twigs and 
veins of the leaves. At this time, the leaves 
turn brown, drop off and spread the disease 
among the other plane trees by means of the 
spores. 

Up to the present time, no method of 
preventing this disease has been found. 
Spraying is not practicable because the fun- 
gus lives inside the twigs and leaves and so 


_ cannot be reached by an external application, 
, and besides it would also be impossible to 


cover the whole tree with a fungicide because 
of its great size. 
New York. 


What Makes Hickory Gallse 


A GREAT many hickories are disfigured 
by swollen growths, about a _half- 
inch in diameter, on the younger shoots. 
These become like the shells of an open clam 
in form, and give a very “ warty”’ appearance 
to the branches. Occasionally this evidence 
of the hickory gall aphis is so abundant as 
to deform a very considerable percentage 
of the smaller twigs and leaf petioles. These 
abnormal growths are caused by a small 
plant louse which appears about the time 
the leaves unfold, and attaches itself to 
portions of the developing leaves. The 
tissues around the affected part grow over 
the plant louse, which later deposits numer- 
ous eggs on the enclosing walls. Later 
these hatch and eventually the succulent 
gall may have its interior as thickly lined 
with struggling plant lice, as a geode is with 
crystals. There is a striking resemblance 
between the two. 

At first the galls are small greenish 
enlargements about the size of a pea. “They 
increase in size and change to a bright pink, 
eventually producing very irregular masses 
of deformed tissues and later dying and 
turning black. 


PHINEAS NOLTE. 
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A Mushroom Bed 
Is a Money Maker 


Mushrooms give a larger return per dollar invested than any other branch of horticulture. oN oi Boe: _ 
A very small cash outlay will start a bed. No such possibilities of success are offered ia cD 
the novice in any other field of horticulture. Mushroom culture is not dependent on weather conditions, 3 
neither greenhouse or even cold frame is necessary—no scientific knowledge or experience is necessary. The first 
essential is pure culture spawn, the second need is ovdzmary care and attention—Just Pure Culture Spawn and ordinary ee 
care, that’s all. Pure Culture Method has eliminated risk andpossibility of failure as nearly as can be possible. 8 ae) 


PURE CULTURE SPAWN 


is the only mushroom compost of which this can be truthfully said. Every brick is inoculated direct from test tube ie % 


Every Pure Culture Spawn is the only spawn from which you can breed definite strains specially adapted to specific climates ~ 
Brick of —definite varieties of uniform size, color and quality. = 
The Superior merits of Pure Culture Spawn are substantially endorsed by Experiment Stations all over the country. a 
P The Cornell University Experiment Station reports in its Bulletin No. 227 ‘‘Mushroom Growing for Amateurs”: De 
ure “It is possible with the method employed by this Company to cultivate varieties true to the name a) 
Culture because the spawn is derived from known varieties, whereas most or all of the imported spawn may lie 2 
contain several varieties mixed.” age : , ss 
Spawn Here are some of our definite and improved varieties—Bohemia, Delaware, Columbia, White Pacific, 
Alaska, Galloway, Almond, Eureka—full and detailed description of each variety in the page advertise- (4 
is Stamped like this ment, July issue, this magazine. 
TRADE Pure Culture Spawn comes in bricks of especially prepared compost that gives the _ 


greatest amount of active spawn per cubic inch of brick. 

Write today for Booklet A,—it’s free if you mention this magazine. 

Pure Culture Spawn Co. 
Pacific, Mo. 


Distributing Warehouses—Cincinnati, 0. and Philadelphia, Pa. 


Buy 
ic no Other 


There is nothing 
“Just as Good” 


At Last! A Perfectly 
Hardy Climbing Rose 


Christine Wright, a new climbing Rose, originated on our grounds, 
is the most distinctive and valuable recent addition to this family of 
Roses. It is a strong grower, with large, thick, leathery foliage, highly 
ornamental in character. The flowers are four inches in diameter ; clear, 
bright pink ; borne in clusters, with a dozen or more buds and blooms 
inacluster. The bud is beautiful and the flowers finely formed. 


Free from Insects and Diseases 


and perfectly hardy—more so than any 
other climbing Rose known tous. Christine 
Wright has shown absolute freedom from all 
signs of black spot or mildew. It blooms 
occasionally throughout the summer—last 
summer we cut flowers from it every month. 
Asa pillar Rose it has no equal and has been 

pronounced by some of the best authorities 
: on Roses as the finest of its 
' class. A trial will convince 
| you that the Rose deserves 
| this honor. 


Strong Plants, $1.00 

Our stock is made up of 
| large and_ thrifty plants, 
m, and we offer specimens at 
the remarkably reasonable 
price of $1 each, postage 
) prepaid. Let us have your 
| order now—shipment to be 
‘made in fall or spring, as 
, you wish. 


A Concrete Bungalow at Haworth, N. J.—Bayard Wright, Architect 


Do you want a home that will not burn, be a good investment, 
need no repairs, paint or fire insurance, that is warmer 
in winter and cooler in summer? If you do, 


our CONCRETE COUNTRY RESIDENCES will 


book (SECOND EDITICN) help 


you. It contains photographs and floor plans of over 
150 Concrete Houses, ranging in price from $2,000 to 
$200,000. The houses not only show a large variety of de- 
sign, but are of several different systems of 
concrete construction. These are not im- 
aginary sketches, but houses already built 
and designed by the best architects in the 
country. This book, 168 pages (size 
10x12), will be sent express prepaid 
upon receipt of $1.00. 
The Atlas Portland Cement Co. 
30 Broad Street, New -York 


Hoopes, Bro. and 
| Thomas Compeny 
West Chester, Penna. 


Philadelphia Office 
Stephen Girard Building 
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I} a problem grows m your garden, write 
to the Readers’ Service jor assistance 


Toughness 


jue. on a Keen Kutter Fork—put any Keen Kutter hand farm 
tool to the severest test you can think of. You discover an elastic tough- 
ness which restores tines, blade or handle to original form and position 


without weakening the tool. 


“Goughness is one of the good qualities of all 


i KUTTER 


tools, but not the only one—Forks, Rakes, Hoes, Scythes, Spading 
Forks, etc., as well as bench tools—Planes, Axes, Hatchets, Saws, 
Augers, Bits, Braces, Hammers, Gouges, Chisels, Drawknives, 
Gimlets, Squares, Bevels, Files, etc., and a long list of household 
cutlery, are made only of best steel, have long-lasting keen edges 
and tines, and give better wear and service than other tools. Look 


for the trade-mark. 


If not with your dealer write us. 


“« Ghe Recollection of Quality Remains Long After the ‘Price is forgotten.’ 


E. C. SIMMONS. Trademark Registered. 


SIMMONS HARDWARE COMPANY (Inc.), St. Louis & New York, U.S.A. 


The &lm City Nursery Company, Lew Haven, Connecticut 


N E W HARDY 


SHRUB 


Nothing so valuable has appeared for 
years. A perfectly double form 
of our native Hydrangea arbores- 
cens, registered as Gvrandifiora 
alba. Imagine our beautiful native 
Hydrangea bearing great heads of 
snowy white sterile flowers fully as 
large and perfectly formed as the best 
of the tender tub sorts from Japan. 
Blooms from June until October. Asa 
sipgie specimen, in groups or as foreground for larger shrubs, 
itis bound to bea tremendous success. Sflendid tllustration 
of it in our new 1907 catalog. Offered this year for the first 
time. Well-established from 3-inch pots, each 50 cts.; per 
ae Ae stock of field-grown plants lz. Ne Zt our 1907 catalog. 
The Elm City Nursery Co., New Haven, Conn. 
Our Hardy Tree and Plant Catalog, also our Special Summer 
Planting List both sent promptly on request. 


Hand- 


Woven Indian Basket 25¢ 


Hand-woven by Indians in Mexico from strong palm 
fibre. Uniquely colored, durable, useful, ornamental; 
8 in. high; fine for den, sewing room, flower pot, etc. 
Warranted genuine. Retails for $1.00, but we willsend [his 
prepaid for 25 cts.’(two for 44 cts.. five for $1.00, all }y 
different designs), as special offer. 


Genuine Coral Necklace, 20c. 


Specie mele Price Sale 
= 2 These 2 NECKLACES for $1. 


Warranted genuine, best imported rich 
color coral. For limited time the fol- 
lowing sizes at half regular prices; 
I4- inch Necklace, twig coral, like inside 
illustration, with clasp, regular 40C, for 
20¢; 56-in. Fan Chain, 42c.; 14-in. Neck- 
lace of genuine round coral beads, like 
cut, regular $1.75, for 85c; both neck- 
laces illustrated for $1.00. Order to-day; money back if not satisfactory. 
Catalog of Mexican Drawnwork, Rugs, etc., FREE. 

THE FRANCIS E, LESTER Cco., Dept. J-10, Mesilla Park, N, Mexico 


SPECIALISTS JIN, DGsts, JORIS SIC SEINE 


We Grow Peonies 


—Nothing Else 


Offering only the choicest and best,and the most 
distinct of the many varieties in cultivation 


Let us mail you our handsome NEW catalog. It is in fact 
anual, and it’s just out. Let us tell you why, if 


a Peony 
you are a true oven of Peonies, you ought to purchase your 


roots from specialist growers. Vou ne only thus obtain the 
really choicest varieties, and strong, healthy roots, but what 
is of still more vital importance, you are certain of getting 
the varieties true to name. 


For True Stock—WHICH WE GUARANTEE=—and for 
the grade of roots we send out, our prices are lowest. Four 
carefully arranged collection offerings at special rates—Ask 
forthe Catalog Manual and mention The Garden Magazine. 


MOHICAN PEONY GARDENS 


Sinking Springs 


Pennsylvania 
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The insects attain maturity with the dying 
of the gall, forsake these shelters and deposit, 
in cracks and crevices of the tree, eggs which 
are destined to remain unhatched till the 
following spring. 

The eggs of some plant lice at least are 
very resistant to insecticides of any kind, 
though it is possible that thorough spraying 
of infected hickories with a kerosene emulsion 
or a whale oil soap solution, in the early 
spring before there is any sign of the foliage, 
would result in the destruction of many of 
the eggs of this species. It is possible that a 
treatment with the standard lime-sulphur 
wash would be even more efficient provided 
the application was unusually thorough. 
Considerable may be accomplished in the 
case of the isolated trees, by cutting and 
burning all galls before they begin to turn 
black, because this, if done thoroughly, would 
mean the destruction of all the aphids on 
the individual trees. Unfortunately these 
measures are applicable, as a rule, only to 
small trees. 


New York. E. P. FEett. 


Ideals in Grape Breeding 


Te grape shown on the cover of this 

number of THE GARDEN MAGAZINE is 
an illustration of how horticultural progress is 
made in the breeding of new varieties toward 
certain difficult ideals. The activities of 
American horticulturists have been chiefly in 
the direction of creating new types of fruits 
and other economic plants, rather than those 
that are merely ornamental, which on the 
other hand receive the chief attention of the 
European horticulturists. The grape has 
been the special care of Mr. T. V. Munson, 
of Dennison, Texas. The European grape 
derived from Vitis vinijera was desirable on 
account of its high quality and delightful 
aroma, and the absence of “‘foxiness” that 
accompanies the Concord and other grapes 
derived from V. Labrusca, but it is not hardy 
and is susceptible to disease, including the 
attacks of the dreaded root aphis or phyllox- 
era. American grapes are resistant to these 
diseases and have been used in Europe as 
species on which the vinifera varieties are 
grafted. 

Mr. Munson has set for himself the difficult 
task of combining the qualities of all these 
erapes into one type which shall be phylloxera 
resistant, hardy, having the vinous quality 
of the European grape, and the spicy richness 
of the Labrusca.. He has produced thou- 
sands of seedlings. ‘The variety XInta, now 
illustrated, is a combination of four species, 
the native Southern or Post Oak grape (V. 
estivalis, var. Linsecom1) very resistant to 
disease; the rock grape (V. ruprestris), in- 
valuable for its wine qualities; Concord, rep- 
resenting the hardy fox grape (V. Labrusca) 
of New England; and for the European, V. 
vinifera, the highly esteemed Muscat, was 
the variety selected. The result isa grape 
named XInta, whick at Dennison fruits at 
the end of July and has an agreeable union 
of these various qualities and is more of a 
dessert fruit, though, than a wine grape. It 
is one of the new hybrids now under culti- 
vation and in the South is especially 
esteemed 
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FINE LARGE TREES— 
PLANT THEM NOW 


The finest trees we see were 
», planted by our fathers and 
E grandfathers years ago. A half 
=. century will produce such trees, 
* but why wait for small trees to 
grow and get along without for 
half our lives? By spending a 
little more money at first, you 
can start with large perfect trees 
jand your place has a finished 
appearance. Think of planting 
trees 15 to 30 feet high and 15 to 22 feet broad. 


In my nursery I have the largest trees that are to be found 
in this country, that can be moved without injury. 


They are all beautiful specimen trees, that have 
been transplanted repeatedly to give a root system 
and to hold a ball of each. Eachtree is given space to 
grow in, to develop perfectly in branches and roots. 


Specimen Street Trees, Flowering Trees, Flowering Shrubs, 
Hedge Plants 


Send for booklet showing grounds we have planted 


HENRY E. BURR, Landscape Architect and Importer of Rare Nursery Stock 


Mail Address: (Tel., 2001 Orange) Nurseries : 
Tremont Ave., East Orange,N.J. Irvington and Boyden Aves., South Orange, N. J. 


\DON’T WAIT YEARS FOR 


JUST DUG 


Stumpp G Walter Co.’s Peony Roots 
Will Bloom Next Spring 


That’s the sort of Peony Roots we supply. The roots are 
taken from the ground, packed in damp moss, and shipped 
the same day. This means that when you receive them they 
still have ali the life and small fibrous roots that are so 
essential to the proper development, and the kind that 
produce the large blooms next spring. 


PEONIES 


Agnes Mary Kelway. Outer petals rosy pink, center yellowish 

Agida. Dark red; fine full NaN anet nop Ese Cusoas oo oes Bosanobocodsecsand ° 

Alba Plena. Pure white 

Caroline Allain. Blush white 

Canary. White tinted primrose; very handsome 

Charles Leveque. Delicate rose, large erect ower; one of the finest rose 
colored varieties 


Fach Dozen 


Cytheria. Creamy white tinted rose. .- - : 

Duchesse de Nemours. Pure white, perfect flowers, extra fine 

Duke of Wellington. White yellowish center; perfect flower; very fragrant.. 

Festiva Maxima. Early; very large and full shell-shaped flower, often 6to 8 
inches in diameter, stems 3 to 3% feet; color snow white shading to deli- 
cate creamy white at base of petals, with an occasional clear purple spot 


on edges of center petals; very fragrant. The finest early white 

Fragrans. Red; good bloomer ; long stems; a very good variety 

Hamlet. Red; good fl 

Hume; Carnea. Clear cherry pink ; strong grower; large, very full, highly 
cinnamon scented flower 

Lady Leonora Bramwell. Compact, vigorous habit; color delicate silvery 
pink shaded lilac and chamois 

Mary Lemoine. Very large; ivory white bloom shaded pink and chamois; 
strong stems of medium height, late bloomer, excellent variety, scarce... | 50 

<Istme. Calot. Pinkish white tinted with flesh color noe 

President Roosevelt. Light soft rose, long strong stems, very large solid bud. 
A most robust plant, dark green foliage, very free from rust 

Queen Victoria. Large full, compact bloom, with fine broad guard petals: 
opens flesh white center petals tipped with red blotches--...--- --.-- - : 

Richardson’s Rubra Superba. Brilliant deep crimson; the latest of all 
Peonies to bloom, very fragrant, the best keeper hs 

Trial Grounds Mixture. This mixture is splendid where a first-class lot of 
varieties are wanted for borders or massing. -- -]5c. ea., $1.50 per doz., $12 50 per 100 

Collection, 12 roots in 12 varieties, our selection, $4. If wanted by mail add 10c. extra per 

root to cover postage. Orders amounting to $3 or over delivered free anywhere in the U.S. 


STUMPP @ WALTER CO., 50 Barclay St., New York 


50 


a” sail ee ket te ‘- We 
HERBACEOUS PERENNIALS Most Drillers and pleasing of the famil- 
——————— iar garden flowers—easil rown, per- 
fectly hardy and lasting for years. Careful selection will givea araeceston Gh bigon in 
variety of form and color. Perennials thrive in any rich, well-drained soil and will give 
better aeoults in Boor seul wdeey other Cassel plants. We havea large and fine stock 
ready for planting this year—descriptions and prices in our n ; i ; 
will receive special attention. E Bre forse i wage 


The finest gardens and the best planted grounds in 
America are those of the New England states. Notwith- 
standing the rugged climate, here has been attained the 
highest horticultural development of the western world. 
Naturally it follows that nursery stock grown in New Eng- 
land is superior in quality, of greater hardiness and better 
selection than that from localities which lack the special 
advantages under which it is produced. For many years 
trees, shrubs and plants from our nurseries have been noted 
as the hardiest, healthiest and thriftiest to be obtained any- 
where. Our handsome new catalogue (free) describes and 
prices the offerings of our several hundred acres of nurseries. 
Let us send you a copy before you place your next order. 


The New England Nurseries, Inc. 
Bedford, Massachusetts 


EVERGREEN TREES AND SHRUBS Necessary in the proper 


= planting of the home 
grounds, to add an element of cheerfulness in the winter season. Evergreens also serve 
a practical purpose as windbreaks and screens. They should be transplanted in early fall, 
when the danger of loss is at its minimum, We have an excellent stock of carefully culti- 
vated specimens, for every purpose, ready for immediate transplanting, at prices which 
are right—see catalogue. Quotations on special requirements promptly furnished. 


For Autumn Planting 


| beara autumn planting of such hardy Perennials as will safely pass 


through winter, is taking time by the fore-lock, by avoiding much of 

the spring rush and at the same time assuring immediate effect the 
following summer. We offer below a few of the most satisfactory plants 
for fall planting, but our catalogue contains descriptions of many more, be- 
sides complete list of Shrubs, Trees, Small Fruits, House Plants, and Holland 
and other Bulbs. 


Peonies—Undivided clumps, strong and vigorous, not to be compared with small divisions 
usually sent out: EACH 10Z. 
Anemoneflora—outside pink, center cream changing to white, fragrant, . 5 S 25G p2.50 
Duchess de Orleans—outside deep rose, center lighter, changing to light rose, with 
silvery center, . : s : 2 z : ‘ : 3 5 z - 
Dorchester—clear pink changing to flesh pink when fully matured, very late 


bloomer, fine form, : 7 . “ Q : ; 5 50C 5.00 
Duke de Wellington—strong growing, sulphur-white, fragrant, . Z 3 35c 3.00 
Eclatante — broad, full flower, purplish crimson, one of the best of its color, 5 25¢ 2.50 
Festiva Maxima—large flowered, early, pure white, with carmine spots on tips of 

some inner petals, . , 9 = : 5 5 . 5 : Fi F 50c 5.00 
Isabella Karlitzhy—Delicate rose, with high full center, . z 6 é = 6 25¢ 2.50 
Modeste Guerin—fine form, broad, full flower, deep rose pink, . 6 a i 50C 5.00 
Officinalis Rubra fl. pl.—old-fashioned early red, bright crimson, . A é 25¢ 2.50 
Princess Mathilde—light pink, strong growth, keeps well when cut, . o : z 25C 2.50 
Queen Victoria—standard cut flower, white, keeps well when cut, . i 3 . 25¢ 2.50 


Tf interested in Peontes, ask for catalogue and prices in quantity. 
By 


Shasta Daisies—Three named varieties, improvements over original hybrids— 
Alaska, California and Westralia—field grown, 


Dicentra Spectabilis (Bleeding Heart)—Beautiful in shrubbery and all 

hardy flower plantings (strong roots), . P 4 : ry = ; 20C 2.00 
Aquilegia (Columbine)—Cczrulea blue and Chrysantha yellow, 3 4 A I5c 1.50 
Hardy Phlox—Field grown, 20 varieties, . 5 ; A A A A Z Isc 1.50 
Hardy Pinks—Field grown, to varieties, 5 o 4 = : a - roc I.00 
Campanulas (Bell-flower)--in variety, field grown, n Fs 2 . ; I5c 1.50 
Funkia Subcordata (White Day Lily), . I5C I.50 


The Storrs & Harrison Co., 2:3" Painesville, 


Ss Me oe 


Ohio | 


158 I} you wish information about dogs 
apply to the Readers’ Service 


THE 


ODDINGTON’S 
ULBS 
LOOM!!! 
Grow Hyacinths 
in Glasses 


HYACINTH GROWING IN A TYE GLASS 


To popularize the growing 
of hyacinths in glasses, we 
will make the following special 
low offer : 

One Ist size Ayes sally ax one ee 

glass - $0 35 
Two lst size Hyacinth bults and two ue 

glasses - - = > 
Three Ist size meee lbs and three 

; Tye glasses - - - - 
Four 1st size Hyacinth Dulles and four 
Tye glasses - - - - 
Five 1st size Hyacinth bulls and five 
Tye glasses - - a jl 25 
Color of Hyacinths and Tye glasses 
left to purchaser 


For cultural directions, see page 4 of our 
Autumn 1907 Catalogue, containing 48 pages 
illustrated with delightful half-tones and in- 
teresting cultural directions. Send a post-card 
to-day—it is free—and mailed free. 


ARTHUR T. BODDINGTON 
SEEDSMAN 
342 W. 14th St. NEW YORK CITY 


Making Sweet Butter 


[pe MAKE sweet butter especial care 
must be taken to keep the milk always 
sweet and clean. Skim the milk and cool 
the cream immediately to about 52° F. If 
one milking does not give enough for a churn- 
ing, be careful to hold the cream as near this 
temperature as possible until the second milk- 
ing has been skimmed and cooled; then 
churn, still maintaining the same tem- 
perature, and salt to suit the taste. Sweet 
butter made in this way will keep sweet for 
a long time if the milk and cream have been 
kept clean and sweet, and properly cooled. 

If the milk used is from different herds or 
has been handled under different conditions, 
it will be safer to Pasteurize the cream. If 
this is done in the ordinary farmhouse, a can 
of suitable size to hold the cream can be 
placed in a larger vessel for heating water. 
Stir the cream carefully until the temperature 
rises to about 165° or 170° F. : Then remove 
it from the heat and cool immediately to 
about 52°. Hold the cream at this tempera- 
ture for about three hours, and then churn at 
the same temperature. Butter made from 
cream so pasteurized will be more likely to 
keep sweet and not lose flavor, than by the 
previous method, though probably at the very 
first there would be little difference in the 
quality of the butter made in these two ways. 

The taste of the people who use the butter 
will have much to do with their judgment as 
to its quality, and if they have not been 
accustomed to the delicate flavor of sweet 
butter they might not be pleased with it, at 
first but most people soon acquire a taste for, 
and get to prefer it. 

The evident advantage in making butter 
in this way is the saving of labor and time, 
and avoidance of the uncertainties of prepara- 
tion and the use of starters. 

Washington, D.C. Ww. Hart DEXTER 


Weed Out the Unproductive 
Hens 


le YOU keep a record of the product of 

each hen you will soon find out which are 
unprofitable and mark them down for 
removal. The common method of deter- 
mining which hens lay is by the use of the 
“trap nest.’ They are also used to secure 
the eggs of special individuals for breeding 
purposes. On entering one of these trap 
nests the hen is unable to leave until released 
by the poultryman who credits each hen with 
her actual product. ‘This necessitates atten- 
tion to the flock several times daily to liberate 
hens and set the traps for the next. 

These nests are of various forms. A good 
plan would be to buy some simple one that 
suits your purpose and use it as a pattern 
to make what you need for your own use. 

The individual hens are best distinguished 
by putting a numbered leg-band on each. 
These are cheap and may be bought from 
any poultry supply house. 

Even if not used continuously, the trap 
nest in a short time will show which are the 
best hens to select for breeders to improve 
your flock. 


Pennsylvania. F. E. BoNSTEEL. 
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COURONNE D’OR 


PLANT 


PEONIES 


IN OCTOBER AND BUY 
THEM FROM ONE WHO KNOWS 
AND —YES—LOVES THEM 


% 


Peterson’s ROYAL COLLECTION 


is made up of gems of the first water 
and will prove a revelation to and make 
a Peony enthusiast of anyone. The set 
is made up as follows: 


Couronne d’Or 

Duchess de Nemours (Calot) 
Duke of Wellington 

Festiva Maxima . 

Jeanne d’Arc 

La Tulipe 

Mad. Crousse , 
Marechal MacMahon . 
Marie Lemoine Ne) 
Rubra Superba 


The set in strong one-year roots for 
$7.00; in special two-year size, $12.00. 


“The Flower Beautiful” 


is the title of the most beautiful, helpful and 
unique Peony catalogue yet published. It is 
mailed on request. 

For ro cts. in coin orstamps ‘‘ @ Little Book 
G@hout Roses” will be included. 


GEORGE H. PETERSON 


ROSE AND PEONY SPECIALIST 


Box 50 FAIR LAWN, N. J. 


VICK’S GARDEN AND 
FLORAL GUIDE 


FOR AUTUMN 1907 
JUST ISSUED and it’s FREE 


JAS. VICK’S SONS 


362 Main St., - - Rochester, New York. 
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&» Direct From Factory | 
A PIEDMONT RED CEDAR CHEST best?re%ects 


woolens and fine clothing from moths, dust and dampness, 
and atleast cost. A Piedmont costs about the same as one 
season’s storage—and lasts forever. 

Exquisite odor of red cedar permanently assured. Not 
veneered, but made of solid Southern red cedar. Hand- 
somely trimmed. Made in several sizes. 

Buy a Piedmont. Do away with ill-smelling moth balls. 
Have stored articles always safe, fragrant and handy. 

Ideal Gift for Xmas, Birthday, Weddings. _ 

Shipped direct trom factory, treight prepaid. 

We refund money and pay return freightif dissatisfied. _ 

Write for Booklet now, and learn low factory prices 
and full description. 


PIEDMONT FURNITURE CO., Dept. A, Statesvitle, N. C. 


We also make a beautiful box Couch of Solid Southern Red Cedar, 
handsomely upholstered. Send for booklet and prices. 


MAKE YOUR GARDEN GLAD | 
by planting 
Winterson’s Flowering Bulbs 


Our importations are direct from 
specialists in Europe 


Complete illustrated catalogue free 


WINTERSON’S SEED STORE 


45-47-49 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
One block north of Marshall Field & Co’s Wabash Ave. store 


Cottage Gardens | 
Nurseries 


(Largest Growers of Ornamental Stock in America) 


The most perfect soil and climate 
in the East, careful selection and 
culture by experts, together with 
honesty in digging and packing, 
have made the unexcelled repu- 
tation of these nurseries. 


Send for the NURSERY BOOK be- 
fore you plant and see what you 
can get from our 110 acres of 
Ornamental Trees, Shrubs and 
Plants of a size and vigor that will 
bea revelation—they re Long Island 
grown. Plant this fall and save a 
year's time. 


Landscape Dept. Room 9094, 1 Madison Ave., 
New York City. 


COTTAGE GARDENS CO. 
Room 2. Queens, Long Island. 


How About Your Water Supply? 


Are your water rates high? 
Do you have to carry the water? 
Does your water freeze in winter? 
Do you have a supply of running water? 
Is your drinking water always fresh and pure? 
Do you enjoy the comforts of a modern bath room ? 
Does your water get warm and stagnant in summer? 
Have you a dangerous and unsightly attic or elevated tank ? 
Could you fight a fire effectively with your present arrangement ? 


Lf any of these questions fit your case, we 
have something important to say to you. 


The Kewanee System 
of Water Supply 


is <. perfect system in every way, easily installed, can be operated successfully by 
the most inexperienced person, has no unsightly or dangerous elevated tank and 
provides an abundance of pure, aerated water at any part of your building or 
grounds. The pressure can be relied upon for perfect service and effective fire 
protection. Over 8000 Kewanee Systems in successful operation. 

Let us tell you more about this successful and efficient water supply system. 
Send for our 64-page illustrated catalog which is the most complete book published 
on the subject of water supply for country and city residences, farms, villages, 
clubs, public institutions, hotels, etc. Our hydraulic engineers will plan your whole 
water supply system free of allcharge. Our guarantee protects you. 


Write us to-day. Ask for Catalog No. 16 It is free. 


Kewanee Water Supply Company, Kewanee, III. 


No. 32 Broadway, New York City. 820 Marquette 
Building, Chicago. 404 Equitable Bldg., Baltimore. 


How to Plan the Home Grounds 


By H. S. PARSONS, Jr. 


R. PARSONS, a Fellow of the Society of American Landscape 

Architects, and for years the Superintendent of the New York 

Parks, in this book gives authoritative directions for laying out the 

home grounds, the care and making of roads and paths, lawns, hedges, 

gardens, plants, etc. @ A second section treats of Village Improvement. 
$1.10 postpaid 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO., 133 East 16th Street, New York City : 


Ij a problem grows im your garden write 
to the Reader’s Service for assistance 
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Don’t Rake Leaves! 


Save time, Jabor, money, get better results and have a neat lawn all 
the time by using 


The Apollo Lawn Sweeper. 


Gathers up leaves on lawns and walks like a carpet sweeper sweeps 
carpets. A boy with this machine will do work of 3 men in one-half the 
time. Pushes easier than a lawn mower. Sweeps up leaves, cut grass, 
twigs, paper, all litter. 
The APOLLO keeps the lawn as it should be, neat, smooth, 
in beautiful condition. Takes out weed seeds, worm casts, ant 
hills. Does not injure the turf. 
Unsurpassed for Walks, Stable, Garage, Warehouse 
Floors. An up-to-date machine that produces re- 
H sults. Nothing like it sold. 


Sold on 30 Days Trial. 
We let the APOLLO demon- 


strateits value. Use it 
and you will not be 
without it. In regular 
use by Parks, Public 
Institutions and Rail- 
roads. 


Ask your Dealer or 
Write To-Day 
Illustrated 
showing APOLLO 


for 
Booklet, 
at work. 


Now is the Time to Plant Bulbs 
for Spring Flowering 


Our Autumn Catalogue will help you in selecting the 
varieties. It gives practical hints on planting for out- 
door display or culture in the house, the bulbs to use 
for display among shrubbery, Hardy Perennial Plants 
for Fall planting, etc. We mail it free on application. 


H. E. FISKE SEED CO., 


12 and 13 Faneuil Hall Square, Boston, Mass. 


To enjoy vent 
sleep your comfort 
must be warm and 
light. Ordinary com- 

fortsare heavy, but zot 
warm, because the filling 
is compact ;—the heat of the 


on cold fresh ar saves 
move lives than science.’ 


—SIR FOSEPH LISTER, Famous London Surgeoz. 
body goes right through. 
Laminated 


Maish coin boon Comforts 
are Luxuriously Warm—_wW ondertully Light 


The filling is a fluffy, snow-white continuous layer, full of tiny 
air-cells that keep the vital body-warmth zz. You wouldn’t believe 
there could be such a difference till you have slept under a ‘‘Maish’’ 
—that you could be so warm without the slightest sense of wezzht. 

The best stores have Maish Comforts; all sizes, from Bassi- 
nette (baby comfort) to extra long and extra large; in silkolene, 
sateen and silk—charming new designs. If your dealer hasn’t the 

“Maish”? don’t accept a substitutes; write us and we 
WEVRM will refer you to one who has or ‘supply you direct. 
Laminated Write to-day for “‘COMFORT,” our book of valuable 
facts about bedding; cross section cut from a Maish 
Comfort and samples of coverings, FREE. 
he Chas. A. Maish Co. 


1133 Bank Street, Cincinnati 


y Poppy Pattern 
in Silkolene 


Cotton Down 


~ Comfort 


Look for this mark sewn 
to every genuine ‘‘Maish.”” 


Maish Laminated Cotton Down 
The wonderful filling that makes 
Maish Comforts so wAgM and LIGHT. 


Things Every Gardener Should 
Know 


The best time to plant tulips, hyacinths 
and daffodils for outdoor bloom is October 
1st to 15th. 

Rake the vegetable garden clean, burn 


diseased plants, and plow under all the 
manure you can get and let the ground lie 
rough all winter. That’s the way to destroy 
insects wholesale, improve the moisture- 
holding capacity of your soil and put plant 
food into it. 

A fortnight after the killing frosts, or as 
soon as tender bulbs are sufficiently ripened, 
dig cannas, dahlias, gladioli, tuberoses and 
caladiums. Dry them in the sun, shake off 
the dirt and store for the winter. 

Cut off and burn all the old asparagus 
stalks. 

Have you ever grown bulbs for Christmas 
presents? Why not get half a dozen hy- 
acinth glasses now and astonish some poor 
old ladies who never saw a flower growing 
in pure water and never expected anything 
from you? 

Tell all your benighted friends who live 
in flats and won’t have house plants for fear 
of getting dirt on their carpets that they 
ought to grow bulbs in sand or sphagnum 
moss. Start now with Roman hyacinths and 
you can have them for Christmas. 

You can have Chinese sacred lilies for 
Thanksgiving if you buy the bulbs by 
October ist. Put them in shallow bowls 
of water with stones enough to keep the bulbs 
in place. 

Every flat in every city ought to have these 
three kinds of flowers in bloom all November 
and December—Roman hyacinths, Paper 
White narcissus and Chinese sacred lily. 

You can have a few flowers every day 
from Christmas to Easter if you have a little 
gumption and are willing to spend one 
dollar for bulbs. Don’t you want to? 

The Southern tree-planting season: begins 
in November and reaches its climax in 
January. 

The rhododendron bed must be mulched. 
Give a 3- or 4-inch layer of leaves from a 
hardwood tree—maple for instance. Cut 


| some evergreen boughs to protect the tops 


of the rhododendrons from the hot sun and 
harsh winds of winter. See that soilisdamp. 
If the fall is dry water the beds thoroughly. 


Do not let the soil freeze up while dry. 
Hydrangeas for forcing for Easter flowers 
must be potted before heavy frosts come. 
Brussels sprouts are improved by a touch of 
frost. They may be left out all winter and will 
keep in good condition if protected from snow. 


Information concerning poutiry may 
be obtained from the Readers’ Service 
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The Menace of the 


Easy Divorce 
By Francis L. Patton, D. D., LL.D. Dr. Patton, 


ex-president of Princeton, contributes one of the most 
important articles in THE DELINEATOR series 
on ‘‘The Marital Unrest,” representing his views not 
only as an educator, but as a minister of the gospel. 
A clear statement by one of the foremost men of our 
times on the subject of greatest national importance to 
the men and women of our homes. 


Mrs. Osborn, the Creator 
of Fashions for Women 
of Fashion in America 


has just returned from Paris, where she has been in 
close association with the great fashion creators of that 
With that fine discernment which has made 
her famous, she has selected the very best from their 
Her letter for October (she writes 
every month) will tell you all about it. 


this in THE DELINEATOR. It is a special treat. 


center. 


productions. 


Country Liye indmercen: 


Grape Pines 


N° garden is complete without a sufficient number 
of grape vines to Supply an abundance of this 
delicious fruit. . For nearly 40 years we have been 
furnishing high grade vines for this purpose. 


WT We will send ten large vines of the best table varieties, including 
three red, three white and four black for $1.00 delivered free. Send 
for our elegant Illustrated Descriptive Catalogue and Price-list. 


T. S. HUBBARD CO. 
See Vine Specialists Fredonia, N. Y. 


You can get 


What Jane Addams 
Has Done for Chicago 


Six Parisian Fashion 
Experts and Artists 


always in touch with the great autocrats of style in 
Paris, report regularly, daily and weekly, the latest 
fads in fashion’s world. ‘There is nothing so up-to- 


Her work among the poor, in civic improvement 
and in the purification of municipal politics, is of such 
scope and intelligence that it bears national import- 
ance. The story is a heart appeal for those less 
date and authoritative. You can secure their services, fortunate than ourselves. 


illustrated in Butterick Fashions, for one dollar a 


GET THE BEST 


A Good Spray Pump earns big 
profits and lasts for years. 


THE ECLIPSE 


is a good pump. As practical 
fruit growers we were using the 
common sprayers in our own 
orchards—found their defects 
and then invented THE 
ECLIPSE, Its success practi= 
cally forced us into manufactur- 
ing on a large scale. You take 
no chances. We have done all 
the experimenting. 


Large fully illustrated 
Catalogue and Treatise 
on Spraying — FREE. 


MO RRILL & MORLEY, Benton Harbor, Mich. 


Hardy Flowers for the Old 


Fashioned Garden 


las, 
blue Larkspurs, 


perennials for the garden border. 


SHATEMUC NURSERIES 
Barrytown, Dutchess Co., 


year in THE DELINEATOR and nowhere else. 


The Paris Home of 


The Delineator 
At 27, Avenue De J’Opera is the Paris home of the 
Butterick fashions and the French edition of THE 
DELINEATOR, that has the largest circulation of 


The Child Without a Home 
By Mabel Potter Daggett. 

Portraying the lives of thousands of little folks in 

our great cities who have scarcely known the caress 


of a kindly hand. 


Delineator Music 
Rupert Hughes’s Exquisite Song “Absence” 


Make an old fashioned 
garden this Fall which 
will give endless charm 
to your grounds next year 
from earliest Spring until 
Frost. Hyacinths, Tulips, 
Narcissus and Lilies. The 
stately Iris, the graceful 
bell-flowered Campanu- 
the beautiful deep 
Colum- 
bines, Foxgloves; Phloxes 
to prolong the season, and the ornamental 
Bocconia, Roses, etc., as well as all good hardy 


New York 


any French publication of itskind. This is the tribute 
of Paris to the preeminence of Butterick Fashions. 


Some contributors to THE DELINEATOR include Cyrus Townsend Brady, Kate Jordan, Harriet Prescott 
Spofford, Mrs. Edwin Markham, Ada Patterson, Owen Oliver and many more. 


Inaugurating a new department of original composie 
tions secured for exclusive publication. 


For Fashion Authority and Literary Excellence Get 


THE DELINEATOR 


FROM THE NEWSDEALERS, OR ANY BUTTERICK AGENT, OR 


THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING CO., Ltd., Butterick Building, New York 


15 Cents 
a Copy 


$1.00 
a Year 


Plant for Immediate Effect 


Not for Future Generations 


Start with the largest stock that can be secured! It takes over twenty years 


to grow such Trees and Shrubs as we offer. 


We do the long waiting —thus enabling you to secure Trees and Shrubs that give an 
immediate effect. Price List Now Ready. 
Box CHESTNUT HILL, 


ANDORRA NURSERIES @ paicabecrriay Ba. 


Wii. WARNER HARPER, Proprietor 


. The Readers’ Service will give \ : f 
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UPPOSE that Melba and Caruso came 
S into your home to sing to you this even- 

ing. Queen among sopranos and the 
greatest tenor of modern times. Suppose 
that Sembrich,Calve, Eames, Scotti, Plancon, 
Dalmores and other world-famed opera stars 
_ also came; all in perfect voice (and accom- 
3 panied by a fine orchestra) to sing their most 
*“®@ famous selections to you and your friends. 
Suppose— But you don’t have to suppose. 
You can make it a fact. 


Every one of these great singers the Victor 
brings into your home. Only the Victor, 
for they sing for Victor records exclusively. 
And you hear not a weak imitation; not an 
‘“‘almost,’? but the actual individual living 
voice, withall its power, sweetness and reality. 


Not only does the Victor bring you the 
perfection of opera-singing; but the popular 
and sacred selections, band and orchestra music; instrumental 
solos and duets; dance music; comic song-hits and speciali- 

ties—in short, every kind of high-class entertainment that 
delights human ears—you hear at its best on the Victor 
with Victor records only. 


CARUSO 


If no Victor dealer is near you, write us on the 
coupon for free catalogue and 
% e ° 
Ce full information. 
“0 


Victor Talking Machine 
Company 


ALG US PAT OFF 


If You Contemplate Planting 


hardy garden roses, 
paeonies, and phlox 


Fall Planting Gives 
Best Results 


Makes harness proof against heat and mois- 
ture. Givesa glossy black finish. Prevents 
rot. Imparts pliability, strength and dura- 
bility to leather. Saves bills and mishaps. 
Keeps anew harness looking new and makes 
an old harness look like new. Contains noth- 
ing rough to cut and chafe. For axle 
troubles use 


BOSTON COACH AXLE OIL 


Better and more economical than castor oil. 

Willnot gum or corrode. Lasting, reliable, 

satisfactory. Highest Award World’s Col- 

umbian Exposition. Sold everywhere—all sizes. 
MADE BY 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


Incorporated 


For descriptive list of all the 
leading varieties, send for my 
catalogue and price-list. Mailed 
on request. 


M. H. WALSH 
Rose Specialist, | Woods Hole, Mass. 


Money Making Methods 


iG COSTS many a farmer and gardener 
. more to sell his crops than it does to 
produce them—some of his crops, at least. 
As a rule, it does not pay the busy producer 
to supply the consumer. This is an age of 
specialization. The successful manufacturer 
has his selling agent. He must have or his. 
operations will be very limited. _He devotes. 
his whole time and energy to producing goods. 
The manufacturer of agricultural or horti- 
cultural products, if he do a business of any 
considerable size, will have his hands full- 
In some cases, one member of a family may 
handle the farm end of the business, and 
another the market end. In such case, there- 
are two specialists in the family. 

The average farmer is a poor seller. One 
reason is that he doesnot take time to post 
himself as to market requirements and con- 
ditions. Besides, he usually has all he can. 
attend to at home during the growing season,, 
and if he makes trips away to sell his products, 
things at home are likely to suffer. He will 
often lose more than he will gain. His best. 
plan is to have a selling agent in town. A 
special arrangement may be made with some 
good grocer who will handle such of his 
products as are used in town. Let the 
grocer do the selling and distributing. He 
knows the town and the customers. He 
knows just what they want and how they 
want it. Ask him! 

For such products as must be shipped, no 
better outlet can be found than a good com- 
mission merchant in the best city market 
within reach. There are many good, honest 
men in this business, opinions of some to the 
contrary notwithstanding. But when you 
find one, stick to him! There are plenty of 
sharpers who are ready to make more big 
promises than any of the honest men will 
make. Follow your commission merchant’s. 
directions as to sorting, packing, shipping, 
no matter if they don’t coincide with your 
own peculiar views. 

One of the least desirable ways for the 
busy man to sell garden and poultry products. 
is to customers at the door. There may be 
cases where this will work well to a limited 
extent, but in general, it isa nuisance. The 
customer is as likely to come at “ chore time,” 
meal time, or in the middle of urgent work. 
Then some have the habit of stopping for a 
visit, or to ask innumerable questions. Others. 
have the begging habit, and do so admire the 
flowers or fruits. Some send lawless 
children who have never been taught to dis- 
tinguish between ‘‘mine” and “thine.” 
Others bring their dogs for an airing and 
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The Readers’ Service willgive you 
information regarding motor boats 


Selection 
of 


Wall Coverings 


In choosing wall co erings 
due consideration should be 
given to the color relation of \ 
furnishings and the finish of the 
woodwork. The most artistic 
and pleasing effects are produced in 
_interiors where walls are covered with 


FAB-RI-KO-NA 


(Trade Mark Registared in U.S. Pat. Off. and 
Pat. Off. in Gt. Britain.) 


WOVEN WALL COVERINGS 


The rich shades afford a wide variety 
of harmonious color combinations, 
while the strength of the fabrics, 
their durability, sanitary value and 
economy all combine to make 
FAB-RI-KO-NA Fabrics the ideal 
Wall Coverings. 


Fast Colors 
Exhaustive tests have pro:ed time and 
again the permanency of FARB-RI-KO-NA 
colors. If you have used Furlaps that 
faded quickly you had an inferior pro- 
duct. Insist on getting the original 
FAB-RI-KO-NA and look for the name 

on back of goods. 

Lf interested, our erperts wil devise a 
coluy scheme adapted to your require- 
ments, showing samples of ’AB-RI- 
KO-NA contrasted with woodicork in 

color to represent the finished wall. 

Write for information abut this 

special and valuable service. 

H.B.WIGGIN’S SONS CO. 

34 Arch Street. 
Bloomfield, N. J. 
FAB-RI-KO-NA Woven 
Wall Coverings are 
known and sold by 
all first-class 
Decorators. 
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SPRAY Seek FREE 


A 


om 


TREE copy of our Instruction and Formula 
bonk. Tells all about the |yest sprayers ma le. 
Field Force Pump (o0.. 45 {1th st., Elinira. N. Y 


FRUIT TREES 


apple ear lump Chensy. Peach) and 
Carolina Poplars, healthy and fumigated, 
as cheap as $5.00 per 100. Freight paid. 
Guaranteed true toname. All trees, plants 
at low wholesale prices. We meet other 
reliable Nurseries in quality and prices. 
Send for catalogue. 


RELIANCE NURSERY CO., ** Geneva, N.Y, 


VOLUME V. Price $1.35 
Express Prepaid $1.67 ~ 


The volumes of THE GARDEN 
MAGAZINE contain much of the 
best practical information ex- 
tant on the various branches of 
gardening. They arecompletely 
indexed for immediate and handy 
reference, and are in themselves 
an inexhaustive garden library 
to be added to year by year at 
comparatively slight expense. If 
your file of the magazine is in- 
complete, this 1s your opportunity. 


On 


Ready—-Bound Volume V 


The Garden Magazine 


(February to July, 1907, inclusive) 


The most beautiful, interesting and practically helpful volume of 
the magazine yet published. 


THE GARDEN 
‘MAGAZ 


IN RETURNING COPIES MARK YOUR NAME AND ADDRESS 
PLAINLY ON THE PACKAGE 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO., 133-137 East SIxTEENTH STREET, NEw YorRK CITY 


VOLUMES I, Il, Ill, IV. 
$2.00 Each 


(Feb. to July, ’os5. Aug. ’06 to Jan. ’o6. 
INE Feb. to July, ’06, and Aug. ’06 to Jan. ’o07.) 
2429 


Express Prepaid $2.32 


IF YOU SEND US YOUR OWN 
COPIES FOR BINDING the charge is 
75 cents ($1.07 including the express 
charges for return of the volume to you). 
Or, if we send the cover (for per- 
manent binding) to you for your own 
binder to stitch on, the charge is 50 cents. 
(62 cents including postage.) 


BACK NUMBERS TO COMPLETE 
BROKEN FILES FOR BINDING, 10 
CENTS EACH, excepting October and 
April numbers which are 25 cents each. 
Indexes for any volurres sent free on re- 
quest to those who bind their own volumes. 

A NEW LOT OF FINE TEMPO- 
RARY BINDERS—can be used year 


after year—at $1.00, postpaid. 


PENTSTEMONS 


from the Wasatch Mountains are the most beautiful in the world. 


Hardy Persistent Perennials 


Collection of 6 species (including the rare scarlet P. Eatoni), 
$t.0o to $1.50 dozen 


Aquilegia coerulea alba, ¢1.50 dozen 
List of desert and mountain plants for the asking. 


UTAH RARE PLANT CO., - Salt Lake, Utah 


STILL OPEN! 


— —_ 


i —— What LuTHER BURBANK, 
“The Wizard of Horticul- 


” says about it: 


THE GREATEST DISCOVERY 
OF MODERN TIMES. i} 
Rp Pl FO 


ture, 


“I found it (liquid Bonora) a 
powerful and very convenient fer- 
tilizer, especially for plants. 
greenhouse work, etc. 


“From its lack of odor, its imme- 


BonorA CuemicaL CO. || 


pose diate effects and convenience it is 
564 Broaowar. New 


|p a yaluable form of liquid ¥ 


plant food.”” 
to supply a full-pound can 


OUR OFFER jos22y 3 send con 


new or renewing subscriber is still open. We will, if 
request is made with your subscription, send can free, ex. 
collect ; or postpaid for 16 cents. 


Mail us this coupon to-day, in time to receive the big 
November number of THE GARDEN MAGAZINE AND FARMING: 
DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO., 

Gentlemen :—Enclosed find one dollar, for which 
please send me THE GARDEN MaGAzINE AND FaArminc for 
one year, beginning with the ....... 
number. Also one full pound can of Bonora by express 
(or mail). (If by mail send 16 cents for postage.) Yours 


SUN-DIALS 


with or without PEDESTALS 
Send Jor Illustrated Price List H § 


Hartmann Bros. Mfg. Co. 


New York Office, 1123 Broadway 
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(FARMING 


If you understand Modern Methods and 
FARM INTELLIGENTLY 


Every reader of Tur GarpEN MaGazinE who 
is interested in farming or gardening, in the 
growing of fruit or of flowers, is invited to 
send for a free copy of our 80-page catalogue 
and full information in regard to the Home 
Study Courses in Agriculture, Horticulture, 
Landscape Gardening and Floriculture which 
we offer under Prof. Brooks of the Massachu- 
setts Agricultural College and Prof, Craig of 
the Cornell University. — 

THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Dept. 8, Springfield, Mass. 
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Information on the latest farming imple- 
ments furnished by The Readers’ Service 


Headquarters for 
rare tropical plants 
and trees in immense 
variety—the greatest 
collection in the 


South. 


Our decorative plants naturally grown, 
without forcing in high heat are much su- 
perior to those produced under artificial 
conditions at the North. Their vigor and 


splendid root system will convince you with- | 


Fine 


out any further demonstration. 


palms, ferns, orange trees, bamboos, and 
hosts of charming subjects for the home or 
conservatory as well as for open air planting 


in warm climates. Write at once for cata- 
log of 17 Departments, embracing, — 


Tropical Fruit Plants and Trees 
Semi-Tropical and Temperate Fruit Trees and Plants 
Economical, [Medicinal and Useful Trees and Plants 
Bamboos and Grasses Aquatics 
Conifers Palms ana Cycads 

7 Ferns and Selaginellas 

Foliage and Decorative Plants 
Tropical Flowering Plants and Shrubs 
Hardy and Half-Hardy Flowering Plants and Shrubs 
Tropical and Sub-Tropical Vines and Creepers 
Hardy and Half-Hardy Vines and Creepers 
Tuberous, Bulbous and Herbaceous Plants 
Tropical Shade Trees 
Hardy and Half-Hardy Shade Trees 
Succulents and Epiphytes 


Plants shipped every work day in the year 
to all parts of the World, by mail, express, 
or freight — safely. Special mode of pack- 
ing for long distances. 


REASONER BROS., Oneco, Florida. 


PAGE FENCE 


Page ornamental wrought-iron fence is the most 
economical for enclosing Lawns, Parks, Cemeteries, 
etc. Itis beautifully finished, and made of strongest 
wrought iron, which does not rust. Page wrought- 
iron fence lasts a lifetime. Page Ornamental 
Wrought-Iron Fence can be had in any Style, design 
or height. Send for special catalog on Wrought- 
Iron Fence. Ask about our Woven Wire Fence. 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO. & 


Box 8323, Adrian Mich? 
Tea " Ea e aa i , 
B52 
eee ee 


| ‘WATERPROOF 
OILED 
CLOTHING 


BLACK OR YELLOW 


Every Garment 
uaranteed 
LIGHT - CLEAN - DURABLE 
LOW IN PRICE 


i ‘WRITE TODAY FOR FREE BOOKLET 
DESCRIBING MANY KINDS OF 
WATERPROOF GARMENTS 


A.J.TOWER CO. BOSTON, U.S A 
TOWER CANADIAN CO, LIMITED, TORONTO.CAN, 


exercise, regardless of flower beds, garden, 
frightened hens and panic-stricken chickens. 
Often the time occupied and the damage done 
exceed the value of the produce sold. 

The most objectionable way for the mod- 
ern producer to dispose of his products is by 
barter, so popular in the earlier history of 
the country. Many a country storekeeper 
has grown rich from the extra profit derived 
{rom bartering his wares for butter, eggs, 
dried fruits and other farm products. But 
this plan has no place in modern merchan- 
dizing. ‘The merchant fixes the price for his 
goods, and on the principle that one good turn 
deserves another, also fixes the price of your 
products. Make the price on your own, sell 
them for cash, and pay cash for your pur- 
chases. This will be more satisfactory all 
around. 

You can make much money by growing 
small cucumbers for pickles—if you can grow 
them. They have become increasingly 
scarce in the New York City market in recent 
years. ‘The price has increased correspond- 
ingly, till it has become almost prohibitive 
to some classes of trade. Supplies formerly 
came largely from southern New York, 
Long Island, and New Jersey. Now they 
come from much farther away. Pickle- 
makers say some of the best come from Vir- 
ginia, while some very good ones are received 
from the Middle West. ‘The sizes wanted 
run from 10,000 to 45,000 to the barrel, or 
from about 200 to 1,000 to the gallon. The 
smallest must be picked almost as soon as 
the blossom falls. It is said that one day 
will grow them too large. 

Small stringless beans are also in demand 
in late fall, by the pickle-makers. Growing 
in the cool weather, they are very slender, 
having somewhat the appearance of green 
worms, and they are sometimes so designated. 
Varieties of the Refugee type are preferred. 

Small white onions also meet a good de- 
mand from the makers of pickles. Cauli- 
flowers help to make variety, and if, at any 
time, the regular market demand slacken, 
these people are on the lookout for supplies 
at lower prices. It is a good thing for the 
growers to have this extra outlet. 

New Jersey F. H. VALENTINE. 


Plant Lycoris in the Fall 


To be successful with Lycoris squamigera 
plant it in the fall. The bulbs can be had 


from the bulb merchants late in October. 
If it isreceived toolate for planting outdoors 
plant it in a pot and keep in a cool house. 


The rosy. lilac, yellow-banded flowers are three to 
four inches across and fragrant 
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“HUSTLER 
: ASH SIFTER 


No.1 


PATENTED APRIL 19,904 


SAVE IT AND DON’T WORRY 


It’s like finding money the way the Hustler Ash 
Sifter saves coal. Turning the crank for a minute 
sifts the day’s ashes, No dust nor dirt; easy to operate; 
a child can do it, and no maid objects to it. Fits wood 
or iron barrel; saves many times its costs in a year, and 
the cinders are excellent for banking fire at night. If 
your dealer can’t supply you, we will. Write for cat- 
alog 83 

HILL DRYER CO. 


408 Park Avenue, Worcester, Mass. 


The Illinois Self Watering 


Flower Boxes 


Need attention only once in every three weeks. Made of 
best quality Galvanized Iron. Will last for many years. 
For Windows, Porches and Hanging Baskets. For 
Winter and Summer Use. 


Our beautiful booklet sent free. 
Illinois Heater Co., 3949 Wentworth Ave., Chicago 


Trees and Plants 


Complete assortment of choice, well- 
grown Fruit, Nut, Shade and Orna= 
mental Trees, Small Fruit Plants, 
Shrubs and Vines. Illustrated de- 
scriptive catalogue free. 


T. E. STEELE, Pomona Nurseries, 
Palmyra, New Jersey. 


AND PLANT BULBS 


By the ADAMS’ METHOD 
It Pays. Get his Little Brown Book; 


jt explains. Write to-day; it’s FR EE. 


HENRY SAXTON ADAMS, Box 23 B. Wellesley, Mass. 
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Going abroad? Routes, time tables and all sorts 
Service 
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PS gc et? oR AB, od oe 
Absolute Comfort 
om gust the style 


you want 


What makes shoes hurt? 
Not the shage of them. 
Not their ‘‘smartness”’ or 
“style. ” C 
At least 95 out of every 100 Y 
cases of foot trouble cun be ) 
traced directly to the stiff, 
sole of the ordinary shoe. 
The constant rub, rub, rub 
of the footagainst this stiff / 
foundationsetsup res7s¢- 
ance on the part of the / 


delicate foot muscles 
causes friction, dis 
comfort, pain. 

Agair, the 
leather in or- & 
dinary s¢/f sole shoes is ‘‘stuffed,”? treated 
with glucose, clay, acids, to hurry the tan- 
ning. ‘Lhese act as poison to certain feet. 
They set up irritation, ‘‘draw” the sole of the 
foot, make the foot swed/, “‘burn,” sting. 

THE Rep Cross SHOE does zot hurt the 
feet because the sole is za‘wral leather, nat- & 
urvally tanned by ¢ime, which makes it fex- 
ible. It bends and adapts itself zzstantly, to 

_every motion of the foot. The Rep Cross 
SHoE is made in a// styles, all leathers, fits 
perfectly, wears wonderfully. 

Try ona pairatyourdealers. But don’t ac- 
cept a substitute. The trade-mark, with the 
name Krohn, Fechheimer & Co., is on the 
sole. Look for it. See that you get the 
fted Cross. If your dealer 
hasn’t got the 


» OF 
Red Cross Cloth 
Top, Patcnt 
Colt Button, $4.00 


give you the name of one 
who has, or supply youdirect, 
fit evaranteed. High Shoes, $4.00; Oxfords, 
$3.50. 


Our book, ‘‘A LOVABLE SHOE,” tells more ahont 
it; slows you how well it looks; tells you why it 
is’ the one shoe that every THINKING woman 
should wear. Send for acopy. Itis interesting, 
EDUCATIONAL, FREE. 
picture of your foot. 


Write today. 
Krohn. Fechheimer & Co. 


Cincinnati 


It shows you an X-Ray 


The Beautiful Hand- Woven 


PEQUOT RUGS 


Refreshing Simplicity 


Wholesome and agreeable colors. Decidedly artistic in design 
and inexpensive. Send for Booklet. 


CHAS. H. KIMBALL 


46 Yantic Road, Norwich Town, Conn. 


A BUNCH OF VIOLETS. 


The Sweetest and Daintiest Flowers. 


Send for our free booklet,’ Money Making With Violets,’’ and learn 
how you can make money all winter growing them in your own 
window-garden or outdoors in a cheap cold frame. Hundreds of 
blossoms easily grown and quickly sold at a handsome profit. A 
fascinating occupation for everybody. Ten strong rooted plants IN 
BUD (not slips or cuttings), with full dircetions for growing and 
arranging, sent prepaid on receipt of $2. 


ELITE CONSERVATORIES, Dept. '8, DEDHAM, MASS. 


Send for this book 


It Tells 
: a : How Farmers 
> Succeed in 


WASHINGTON 


the productive yields and the grand 
opportunities for money making and home building. It tells about 
wheat raising in the Big Bend Country—fruit raising in the Wenatchee 
Valley—dairy farming in the Puget Sound Region, and other productive 
localities along the 


Great Northern Railway 


Farmers in Washington are not satisfied to merely make a 
living-—they become independent. High prices for farm 
good transportation and low priced land make this 
The book tells what others have 
Send for it to-day. ~~ 


It tells about the cheap land, 


products, 
possible in a few years. 

done, and you can do as well. 
It’s free for the asking. 


Cut out the coupon, fill in your name and 


address, and mail to 


MAX BASS 


General Immigration Agent 


hin 220 South Clark Street & 
i S 
a 2 Ml Ye 


V4 WA 


itl, 


a uf 


SAVE YOUR TREES THIS FALL DONT WAIT om 


The chances are they'll be killed by San Jose Scale. Take time by the forelock—spray with SCALECIDE. 
It kills every insect it touches. Cheaper than Lime- Sulphur or any home-made mixture, and easier to 
apply. Non-corrosive, non-clogging. 92 per cent oil—the largest amount with less water than is found in 
any spray yet discovered. We prove it. Order a 50-gallon barrel at $25. Makes 800 or 1000 gallons costing 
3léc to 3c at any station in the U. S. east of Mississippi and north of Ohio Rivers. ‘There’s nothing cheaper. 
Send now for free, special booklet I. 


B. G. PRATT CO., Mfg. Chemisis, 
11 Broadway, New York City 


‘Make up your Evergreen 
Order NOW 


Send for our special Fall Price-list with de- 
| scriptions and prices on our magnificent stock of 


EVERGREENS 


Shade and Ornamentals, Shrubs, Roses and 


Fruit Trees, etc. 


Dundee, III. 


Also 


EVERGREEN 
SPECIALIST, 


D. HIL 


DOUGLAS FIR—Dug with ball and 
burlapped without extra’charge 
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The Readers’ Service will give you 
suggestions for the care of livestock 


N, PA. 


This photo- 
graph is of one 
of the good 
boars im service 
at Aldoro. He 
is a son of Pre- 
mier Longfel- 
low and his 
dam is by Lord 
Premier. We 
have a fine lot 
of stock for sale by Premier Longfellow, Masterpiece, 
Lord Premier’s Rival, and other great boars. Our 
breeding herd consists of 60 of the best sows in America. 

We solicit correspondence. 


GUERNSEY CATTLE and LARGE YORKSHIRES 


“Rarva’ Meat Meal 


Is pure, lean beef fibre carefully dried while fresh, 
and will keep indefinitely. It is, therefore, an excel- 
ent form of food for 


—Poultry and Dogs 


85 per cent. Protein 7 per cent. Fat 
Economic, Pure, Appetizing and Wholesome 
Sack 100 lbs......-.--- $3.00 


Write for Booklet and Sample 


RICHMOND ABATTOIR 


Dept. D RICHMOND, VA. 6th & Cary Sts. 


Large Berkshire Swine 


Thisis not only the most pop- 
ular breed; but the most tractable 
and prolific. We offer bred gilts 
and sows, service boars and pigs 
all ages of the most fashionable 
breeding and highest excellence. 

Special Offering. Pigs ten 
weeks oldin pairs and trios, not 
akin. Correspondence solicited. 


ing: H.C.&H.B. Harpending, Dundee,N.Y. 
ARRINER chain hang- 
ing stanchions save cost in 

feed in one winter, says H. A. 

Moyer, Syracuse, N. Y. 

1 Send for booklet containing fur- 

ther information to 


Day St., Forestville, Ct. 


Scottish Terriers 


Offered as companions. Not 

given fo fighting or roaming—jp 
Best for children’s pets. 

NEWCASTLE KENNELS 
Brookline, Mass. 


YOUR OWN CUT 


GREEN 
BONE 


It’s a very easy, simple opera- 
tion with a CROWN Bone 
Cutter. Green bone makes eggs, and 
stimulates the hen’s productive organs. 
Cut bone freshevery day. The Crown 
does it quickly with no bother or muss. 


25 years building cutters. Write for free ca 
WILSON LROS., Box 650, EASTON, 


talog. 
PA. . 


MAKE HENS LAY 


Get your pullets into good laying condition early, by 
building them up with tonic foods rich in protein—“Vigor’’ 
Beef Scrap, Clover Products, etc. 

My free Ilustrated Poultry Supply Book tells about 
poultry helps of every kind. Write for it and tell me your 
poultry problems. 

STOKES’ SEED STORE, 
219 Market Street, Philadelphia. 


Poultry, Kennel and Live Stock Directory 


Information about the selection or care of dogs, poultry and live stock will be gladly given. 
INFORMATION DEPARTMENT, THE GARDEN MAGAZINE, 133 East 16th Street, New York 


THE 


GARDEN MAGAZINE 


OcroseER, 1907 


Address 


Dorsets for Winter Lamb Raising 
The most profitable of all live-stock occupations. Winter 
lambs sell for $10 to $20 per head in the city market. 


It is the solution of the “worn-out farm”? problem, as the 
most sterile land can be utilized. 
For particulars and prices of breeding-stock, write 


Cairnsmuir Farm, >. New City, Rockland Co., N. Y. 


Removes Bursal Enlargements, Thickened 
Tissues, Infiltrated Parts, and any Puff or 


Swelling. Cures Lameness, Allays Pain 
without laying the horse up. Does not blister, stain 
or remove the hair. $2.00 a bottle, delivered. Pam- 
phlet 1-C free. 


ABSORBINE, JR., for mankind, $1.00 bottle. 
Cures Synovitis, Weeping Sinew, Strains, Gouty or 
Rheumatic Deposits, reduces Varicose Veins, Varicocele, Hydro- 
cele. Allays pain. Book free. Genuine manufactured only by 


W. F. YOUNG, P.D.F.,152 Monmouth St., Springfield, Mass. 


OTS OF EGGS 


_ If you feed green bone fresh cut. Its egg producing yalue 
is four times that of grain. Eggs more fertile, chicks more 
vigorous, broilers earlier, fowls heavier, profits larger. 


~Mann’s tox. Bone Cutter 


MODEL 
Cuts all 


; makes bone cutting simple, easy and rapid. 

bone with adhering meat and gristle. Never clogs. 

JO Days? Free Trial. No money in advance. Don’t buy a 
cutter without first trying it. Catalogue free. 


F. W. MANN CO., Box 325, MILFORD, MASS. 


— being an improvement over Smith’s. 
Lightest, strongest, quickest, safest swing 
stanchion made. Has steel latch and auto- 
matic lock. Becomes stationary when 
open. Animal cannot turn it in backing out. 
Made of best seasoned hard wood. Pins 
Send 


f for fastening with every stanchion. 
for testimonials. 
WILDER-STRONG IMP’M’T CO., 

Box 60, Monroe, Mich. 


PURITAN HERD CHESTER 
WHITES 


The peer of any in America. Spring and fall 


pigs of both sexes and of no akin for sale. 
WILL W. FISHER, Watervliet, Mich. 


Help yourhens. Feed them fresh 
cut green bone and you'll get 
more eggs—you’ll geteggs in win- 
ter when eggs are worth while. The 
Standard Green Bone Cutter 
prepares bone right for feeding 
quickly—easily. Prices$8.80 andup. Sold on 
guarantee—sent on trial. Write for catalog 707. 


Standard Bone Cutter Co., Milford, Mass. 


EEP YOUR CATTLE QUIET 


Dehorned cattle are quiet and docile. 
Cows give more milk—steers fatten 
quicker. Dehorn your cattle with the 


KEYSTONE DEHORNER. 


Easy, simple operation. The Keystone 
makes a clean cut; does not crush horn or bruise 
flesh. Money back if not satisfied. Write for 


booklet. MM, T. Phillips, Box 91, Pomeroy, Pa. 


A Brightly Colored Self-sup- 
porting Woodbine 


(AARHON G the best vines for planting about 
the suburban or rural home, the 
common woodbine or Virginia creeper 
(Ampelopsis quinquejolia) is a general favor- 
ite. It has no particular beauty in flower, 
but it is a rapid grower, and has a very free 
habit and graceful appearance, either when 
covering the straight lines of building walls 
or on rustic summer houses and on stone 
work. It will grow in any soil, but prefers 
a rich, moist loam. The one objection to 
the common Virginia creeper is its inability 
at all times to cling to its support, but that 
does not hold true of the variety Englemanni, 
which occurs wild in the South and West. 
The Engelmanni creeper (Ampelopsis 
quinquejolia, var. Engelmann, known in the 
trade simply as A. Engelmanni) is distin- 
guished from the type and also from all the 
other forms of the native woodbine because 
of its ability to adhere to any surface by 
means of tendrils which stick to whatsoever 


Engelmann’s 
var. Engelmanni) is smaller leaved than the common 
form: it clings to its support and turns to a glowing 
scarlet in the fall 


woodbine (Ampelopsis quinquefolia, 


they come in contact with, and these are even 
developed freely on the older branches. Also 
the leaves of this climbing form are some- 
what smaller than in the common woodbine 
and are produced in greater abundance. 
In the autumn they are particularly beauti- 
ful, turning to the most brilliant red or scarlet 
seen in any foliage. Many of the vines are 
ornamental also when in fruit, the berries 
being borne in conspicuous umbels, and are 
of bluish black color, but they rarely show 
any beauty till the gloriously colored autumn 
foliage has disappeared. 

The plant is easily propagated from hard- 
wood cuttings taken during winter, protected 
in a box of sand or earth, and placed in the 
cutting bed in the earliest days of spring. 
Cuttings taken in this way should be about 
four inches in length, cut to an eye at each 
end, and in one season they will make good- 
sized plants for setting out in permanent 
locations. Plants may also be rooted from 
layers in summer by covering part of the 
stems with earth. 


Massachusetts. Joun DuNcAN. 
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For the Fresh Air| 


COUNTRY HOMES OF FAMOUS 
AMERICANS 


By Oliver Bronson Capen. Introduction by Thomas 
Wentworth Higginson. Profusely illustrated from pho- 
tographs. : $5.57 postpaid 


THE COUNTRY HOUSE 
By Chas. Edw. Hooper. A complete manual of house- 
building in the country, with 380 photographs and plans. 
$3.36 postpaid 


THE FIRST BOOK OF FARMING 
By Charles L. Goodrich, 63 pages of photographs. 
$1.10 postpaid 


THE DOG BOOK 
By James Watson. 
Illustrated from photo- 
graphs, paintings, and 
rare engravings. Price 
per part.$1.10; complete, 
$12.00 subscription . 


THE POULTRY 

BOOK By Harrison 

Weir, F. R. H. S., and 

Many American Special- , : ‘ 
ists, under the editorship 

of Prof. W. G. Johnson and G. O. Brown. 36 color plates 

and 636 other pictures. 
Three volumes, $13.60 subscription 


PLEA FOR HARDY PLANTS 


By J. Wilkinson Elliott. 50 illustrations; binding, 
boards. $1.72 postpaid 


HOW TO KEEP BEES 
By Anna Botsford Comstock. Many photographic 
Hlustrations. $1.10 postpaid 


AMERICAN ANIMALS 
By Witmer Stone and Wm. E. Cram. 6 colored paint- 
ings and 94 extraordinary photographs from life. 
$3.37 postpaid 


AMERICAN FOOD AND GAME FISHES 
By David Starr Jordan and B. W. Evermann. 10 colored 
plates. 100 photographs of live fish in the water, and 200 
text cuts. $4.40 postpaid 


THE INSECT BOOK 
By Leland O. Howard. 16 colored plates and 32 black 
and white. $3.34 postpaid 


THE MOTH BOOK 
By Dr. W. J. Holland. 48 colored plates and many text 
cuts. : $4.35 postpaid 


The Farm Library 


FARM MANAGEMENT 
By Professor Fred. W. Card. 


SOILS: How to Handle and Improve Them. 
By S. W. Fletcher. 


FARM ANIMALS: Cows, Horses, Sheep, 
Swine, etc. By E. V. Wilcox. 


COTTON 


By Prof. C. W. Burkett and C. H. Poe 
Each copiously illustrated from photographs. 
Each $2.20 postpaid 


COUNTRY LIFE THE WoRLD's WoRK THE GARDEN 
IN AMERICA MAGAZINE 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & Co. NEw YoRK. 


| DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO., 133 East 16th Street, New York City. 


Y CATALOG describes all that is best in Californian Bulbs and gives careful cultural directions. 
Send for it and learn of the grand Lilies, the marvelously colored Mariposa Tulips; the daintily 
beautiful Giant Dogs Tooth Violets, the Wood Lilies and many other fine things for the garden 

and some of the best things for naturalization that the world affords. If you are interested in Mr. Burbank 
you will find that I have his entire stock of Hybrid Lilies, grand lilies in many forms and all good. 

All are described in a little catalog so typically Californian that many send for it for a Californian 
souvenir. 

There are flowers which will grow easily in any Eastern garden with many of those daintily beautiful 
things which the skilled gardener loves to match his skill with and will feel many fold repaid by success. 


GIANT DOGS TOOTH VIOLETS 


One of the nine lovely Giant Dogs Tooth Violets that my catalog describes. (They are really near 
to the Lilies and are not violets at all.) I have them in white, rose, purple, cream, bright yellow and 
other shades, and all are exquisitely beautiful. You can grow them in any cool, sheltered corner and 
you can carpet your woodland with them if you can afford to buy quantities. See special offer. 

] am here making a few offers of things which everyone can grow easily. Postpaid. 


Six each of five fine Brodiaeas for 50c. 6 splendid bulbs of the Leopard Lily for 50c. 

50 beautiful Camassias for 50c. 6 splendid Trilliums for 50c. 

50 Dogs Tooth Violets of the finest cream colored sort 8 packets of choice Wild Flower Seeds for 50c. 
for 75c. 1 of the best BURBANK HYBRID LILIES for 25c. 


6 superb grand Camassias white and blue for 50c. CARL PURDY, Ukiah, California 
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Fall setting - time is here. Order now our ha Pear, 
: Peach, Apple Trees, Berry Bushes, Roses, California Privet — anything in 
the nursery line. Millions of plants and trees ready. Handsome catalogue 
contains prices, pictures and reliable spraying chart. It’s free. Send now for it. 


ARTHUR J. COLLINS, Box N, MOORESTOWN. N. J. 


How to Make a Vegetable Garden, By Edith L. Fullerton 


A charming and eminently practical treatise by experts. Absolutely invaluable to 


everyone in a country home. It covers every branch of the subject in detail, and is illus- 


trated with 250 photographs by H. L. Fullerton. 


Price, net, $2.00 | 


Readers in New York and vicinity are invited to visit our library salesroom. 
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Going to Spend Your 
Winter the Same Old Way?r 


R are you sort of wondering 
what todo? Do you want 
something that will be a boon to 
your health and occupy the mind 
just enough to keep you happy 
and ielieentull: iincny shave a 
greenhouse! You know green- 


houses made U-Bar way are abso- 


lutely different from the old time 
hot house. They are splendidly 
equipped, light, cheerful places 
where things grow easily and to 
a perfection even impossible out- 
doors. You can spend many a 
happy hour in it and have in 
abundance flowers, out of season 
fruits and appetizing vegetables. 
You will find a new pleasure in 
the interesting experiments to be 
made in your Garden of Glass. 


Pointers for the Dairyman 


ee fertilizers in milk go to the cheese; 
butter does not take it from the farm. 
Handle the heifer calves from the be- 
ginning; it makes them gentle and easier to 


break them to milking when they come fresh. 


Whitewash is a good thing in a cow barn 
or dairy and costs but little time and money. 
Spray the walls first with a strong solution of 
carbolic acid (the commercial article) to put 
the germs out of commission. 

Avoid having sharp corners and projecting 
timbers in the cow barn, and make the 
manure gutters smooth enough to be kept 
clean easily. Use plenty of clean, sweet- 


smelling straw for bedding; it will increase 


the size of the manure pile and save the 
ammonia. Change the bedding at least 


once a day; twice would be better. 


| qe pipes to leak, no obtrusive radiators; 


Heat your home more hygienically, more uniformly 
and more economically than any other method 
can, for they form the fire box of the 


Kelsey Warm Air Generator 


giving more than double the heating sur- 
faces of any other heater and reducing coal 
bills 20 to 30 per cent. 


q The KELSEY is not merely an “Economical 


Heater,” itis also a ventilating system and 
above all supplies heat to every part of 
the house equally. 

q The ZIG-ZAG Heat Tubes (exclusively a 
Kelsey feature) force the warmed air to 
distant or exposed rooms as no other can. 


just pure warm air all over the house. 
qask the nearest Kelsey dealer about the 
ZIG-ZAG Heat Tubes or write us for 
booklet and 112 page book of Opinions 
with pictures of 250 of the 
- 30,000 Kelsey Heated Homes 
Send for information about heating 
schools and churches. 
Kelsey Heating Co., 


Main Office New York Office 
203 Fayette St., Syracuse, N.Y. 154 L Fifth Ave. 


Planting Home Grounds? 


WANT ANYTHING IN pees) 
DATE FLORAL CREATIONS ¢ 


We are Growers and Importers of New Orchard 


Varieties and Everything of Merit in 
the Horticultural Line. 


— ORNAMENTALS A SPECIALTY— 
Business Established 1846. 


Send 10c to cover cost of mailing you 


1907 


The U-Bar Greenhouse with its 
curved eaves, wide glass spacing 
and glistening aluminum interior 
finish are regular “Sunshine 
Shops.” Send for the Catalog so 


copy of our Encyclopedic-Botanical and 
Pomological Catalogue quoting prices and 
giving exhaustive authoritative descriptions 
of all commodities and valuable landscape 
information. 


THE M. H. HARMAN COME 


as to get things started at once. 


PIERSON U-BAR COM- 
PANY, DESIGNERS AND 
BUILDERS. U-BAR 
GREENHOUSES, METRO- 
POLITAN BLDG. 4TH AVE. 
AND 23RD ST., NEW YORK 


Lawns and How to 


Make Them 


By LEONARD BARRON 


A volume of practical suggestions which, in 
the aggregate, mean a sward of refreshing 
green. Uniform with ‘‘Roses’’ and “‘Ferns’’ 
and ‘‘How to Grow Them.’’ Thirty-two 


beautiful ‘‘how-to’’ pictures. 
($1.21 postpaid) 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO., NEW YORK 


Allutensils used in handling milK must be thoroughly 


clean. Wash, scald and put out in the sun to dry 


The old saying “Cleanliness is next to 
Godliness” is never truer than when applied 
to the production of milk and butter. There 
are no bacteria in the milk secreted in the 
gland of a healthy cow, and the problem the 
dairyman has to solve is how to get the milk 
and butter to the consumer with as few germs 
as possible. Absolute cleanliness in the care 
of the barn, the cow, the milk, the dairy, and 
the milk things must be practised in order 
to have sanitary milk. Cool the milk as 
quickly as possible. Bacteria are fond of 
heat and damp and darkness, but they hate 
sunshine and fresh air and boiling water. 
The cows must be well brushed and rubbed 
off before milking time and the milker’s 
hands and cloths clean. Plenty of scrubbing 
with sal soda or soap, scalding with unlimited 
boiling water, and sunning in the fresh air 
will keep utensils clean and sweet. 


GENEVA, N. Y. 


Why Doubleday, Page & Com- 


pany's Magazines Are Most 
Valuable to the Advertisers: 


They are not returnable 
from the newsdealers. 
Four-fifths are yearly paid 
in advance subscriptions. 


There is no waste circulation. 


PRICES FOR ADVERTISING 


WORLD’S COUNTRY LIFE GARDEN 
WORK IN AMERICA MAGAZINE 


$150 per page $300 per page $150 per page 
.90 per line ./5 per line -40 per line 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO., 
NEW YORK 
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THE 
Cream Separator 


CREAMERYMEN 
USE 


‘To-day over 98% of the world’s creameries use 

DE LAVAL separators. This fact means much 

to every cow owner. Without the separator cream- 

ery Operation would be almost impossible. No 

matter whether the creamery is buying whole milk or cream its success 
rests upon the centrifugal cream separator. hose who are buying whole 


milk skim it at the factory with DE LAVAL Power machines—those who 
meV ORNAMENTED GROUND IS # are buying cream advise their patrons to purchase DE LAVAL Hand 
machines. ‘The biggest and most successful creamery company in the 
WHAT MAKES THE PLACE ATTRACTIVE world is buying cream from more than 40,000 patrons to whom it has sold 
DE LAVAL Hand machines, after many years of experience with all 


We have a large assortment of all kinds of Fruit and Ornamental Trees, linale OF BS 
parators. Had the DE LAVAL not been the best and by far 
such as the MAPLES, ELMS, BIRCHES, BEECHES, LINDENS, POP- the most profitable separator for anyone owning two or more cows, this 


LARS, TULIPS, CATALPAS, JAPAN MAPLES and MAGNOLIAS, reat creamery would never have taken the responsibility of placing them 
APPLE, PEAR, PEACH, PLUM, CHERRIES, etc. ae its Pp sus And this is true in hundreds of other seen for cream- 
Can furnish Dwarf Box; also the Box Trees, TREE ROSES, as well as eries can be found in every part of the world having from a few hundred to 
‘the ROSE BUSHES, HARDY PHLOX, and PASONIES, AZALEAS, many thousands DE LAVAL patrons. Wouldn’t it pay you to find out 
JAPAN and GERMAN IRIS, ORNAMENTAL GRASSES and a full line why experienced creamerymen prefer the DE LAVAL to other separators? 
of PERENNIALS. Also a large stock of. SPRUCE, PINES, ARBOR You may learn the reason by asking fora DE LAVAL catalog, or better 
VIT ASS, and all the different varieties of Dwarf Retinosporas, which are the still a DE LAVAL machine—to examine and try out at your own home 
most ornamental of all Evergreens, All varieties of SHRUBBERY, and free of all expense. Don’t wait, but write us to-day. 
CALIFORNIA PRIVET for HEDGING. No matter what you want, write j 
to us and see if we cannot supply you. THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 
Our Landscape Architect can lay out your grounds to your perfect satisfac- ; a 
tion. Letushearfromyou. Will send Catalogue upon application. Address Rene des a Sts. General Offices : WDA ee SS. 


ilbert St. 14 & 16 Princess S 
STEPHEN HOYT’S SONS CO. PHILADELPHIA. 74 Cortlandt Street “WINNIPEG 


Drumm & Sacramento Sts. 


: 107 First S 
Tel.: 148-2 South Norwalk, Ct. NEW CANAAN, CT. SAN FRANCISCO NEW YORK PORTLAND. OREG. 


A Planting of Evergreen Trees Purchased at Our Nurseries. 


_GARDENERS MARBLE AND STONE 
AND LAWN LOVERS FURNISHINGS FOR 


ATTENTION GARDEN AND 


You know that % of the vital energy and growing power of the HOUSE. 

soil in your garden and lawn has been exhausted this season in mak- 

Ing crisp, delicious vegetables and beautiful flowers and green grass. Where only two or three 
You want to renew this loss. . Aled 
You should do more. USES BIE MCC OC es) 


You can get 25% better results next year if you use small garden, let each 
piece be in perfect keep- 
WIZARD ing with the others; the 


SHREDDED CATTLE MANURE Bore a barmony vith 


the garden scheme. 
It not only restores lost growing energy, but materially i Increases the pro- STATUE 5 €@:1- 


ductiveness of the soil. 


It builds up the soil structure by adding humus or foundation material UMNS, SUNDIALS, 


absolutely needful. It supplies Nitrogen, Phosphoric Acid and Potash in most 


readily available form to provide for the food requirements of the plant next JPNg, DESTALS, FOUNTAINS, WELL- HEADS, 
By tis cleanly and convenient to handle, BENCHES, TABLES, WC, IN MARBLE, 


il lied—free f ffensive odor, and 
leaves no unsightly covering to blow about. | SPECIAL PRICE pePON eG ANI) BRONZE. 


or be tracked over walks and into the house. : f 
Ask for interesting descriptive booklet for immediate 

mailed free. Attend to this matter NOW : 

and your reward will be ample when the _ shipment. 


Serene pte comes: $12.00 per ton in bags, eae LAND & HALL Co. 
The Pulverized Manure Co. tO 8.  sov7 Fifth Avenue, New York 


19 Exchange Ave., h . IS <e,,) Granite Works: 
. Union Stock Yards, Chicago. ‘ARRE, VERMONT 


““Of Gardens and their Furnishings,’’ a brochure which has created 
much interest among garden lovers, will be forwarded upon request. 


PIETRASANTA, ITALY 


Studios: 1 T9NG ISLAND CITY 


yf A reliable power plant can be utilized in many TE 7 
1 10 different ways. The Readers’ Service furnishes aavice aly H E G AN R D K N 


Not simply a price list, but an authori- 
tative reference and guide book on Fall 
planting. Tells what to start indoors 
now that will flower by Thanksgiving 
and Xmas, and what to plant outdoors 


Giant WhiteNarcissus | that will burst into beautiful blooms Giant-Gesneriana Tulip 


Eaky meds Sjreis, leardaccullenhy tae || Gumiies a? ai osimson 


Grows in water. Blooms very 5 5 6 tulips. Grows 2 feet high, with 
quickly. Deliciously sweet. 6 structive is the department on Tulips dazzling blooms as large as 


large bulbs, 25c. 12 for 40c; | with diagram tting forth effective | teacups. 12 for 35¢; 25 for 
1co for $2.50. Delivered free. G ‘e) = Sete 8 O49 ee 60C; 100 for $2.00. Delivered 
waysineconomical and artistic bedding. | jee. 


Tene Sowell 42 pages and several, 


Stews 6 feet high, ain in pees ee of Finest of the White Hybrid Rugosa Roses. Bears 
early Spring is entirely cov- - | large double pure white roses all Summer and 
ered with globe - shaped bu bs, indoor b oom. Fall. One of the hardiest : 


flowers, literal balls of snow. ing and foliage plants, roses in existence. Re- 


Foliage very ornamental markably free from 


and insect-proof. Hardy as perennials, hard y | mst insects and 


a rock. disease. 


15e each by mail, By | Shrubs and the best] 2 years. 500; 
express — 2 years, 25e; 3 5 —_ | 3 years, $1.00. 
years, 40¢e; 4 years, 50e; | TOSES 1N Americ a. 


5 years, 75e. 


Sir Thomas Lipton Hardy Rose 


Too large to 
Tp y mail. 
Special prices by the doz. | 4adled to anyone free on 
en and hundred. request. 


The Conard & Jones Co. 
GROWERS OF BEST ROSES IN AMERICA 
Box P, West Grove, Pa. 


MAGAZINE OcroseErR, 1907 


ERBACEOUS PERENNIALS 
ARDY ORNAMENTAL TREES 


EVERGREENS, SHRUBS, VINES, ROSES, ETC. 
Largest Variety in New England. Order now for Fall Planting. Catalogue Free 


THE BAY STATE NURSERIES, North Abington, Mass. 


Do you appreciate the value of 
absolute safety in a heating 


} boiler ? 
EWANEE Do vou realize that the KEWANEE 


J ioe Boiler Me mee of riveted 
= steel plates and subjected to a 
H e at ing test pressure twenty times 

greater than the average working 


B Ol I e rs | pressure ? 


There is absolute safety, there- 
fore, in the KEWANEE Fire Box 
Boiler. Other heating boilers are 
tested only from two to five times 
the working pressure. 
The Kewanee Fire Box Boiler is especially adapted for heating plants in residences, 
apartment buildings, churches, schools, stores and cffice buildings. It will save its 
cost in fuel economy, while heating the building perfectly and lasting a lifetime. 
Better investigate the merits of a KEWANEE Fire Box Boiler before you install a 
new plant, or change your old one. 
Write today for the book, ‘‘KEWANE® Heating Methods.”’ It contains full infor- 
mation regarding KEWANEE Boilers and KEWANEE Radiators, and tells in detail their 
respective points of superiority. The book is mailed free on request. 


KEWANEE BeILER ComvaNy 142 Franklin Street, Kewanee, IIL 


[Epiror’s Note—If you do not receive a satisfactory 
reply at once, please notify us. Perhaps you forgot to give 
your address, as many do. We never wait to answer through 
the magazine, but pride ourselves on immediately sending a 
positive, specific, helpful reply—not a perfunctory, vague, or 
negative answer that “lets us out.” If your question has 
to be referred to an outside specialist, you will be notified that 
there will be a delay of a few days.| 


RIDDING FIELDS OF SEDGE 


N. T. DeP., Va.—To rid the fields of brown sedge, drain 
the ground thoroughly, and for this tile drain is the very 
best thing to have. Also thoroughly cultivate the field, 
as this does not permit of the brown sedge getting a foothold. 


HARDINESS OF GLADIOLUS: 


J. B. W., New York—The Ramosus hybrid gladiolus is 
very closely related to the Colvillei varieties, both ‘being 
derived from the same species, and so closely are they 
related that nowadays it is practically impossible to separate 
them. The so-called hardy hybrid gladioli cannot be 
grown in this part of the country as hardy plants; in fact, 
the only claim that can be made for them is that they are 
hardy south of Washington with slight protection. 


WATER CRESS CULTURE 


J. B., New York—Water cress can be successfully culti- 
vated in such a place as you describe. It does better when 
part of the plant is under water. In Europe where it is 
cultivated more than here it is grown in trenches sixteen 
to twenty feet wide through which water can be turned at 
will. All that 1s necessary is to plant the seeds in the water 
or put m a few pieces of root and the plants will soon 
spread. It is a hardy perennial. 


GROWING DANDELIONS FROM SEED 


L. E. L., lowa—Sow seeds of dandelions in the spring 
either in the open ground or in coldframes, the latter 
for early crops. Thin or transplant them to about twelve 
inches apart in the rows, have the rows far enough apart to 
cultivate easily; in the coldframe one foot, in the field eigh- 
teen inches or two feet for cultivating with wheel-hoe and 
three feet for horse cultivation. By sowing the seed in the 
spring strong roots will be had for either forcing or main 
crop the following spring. For the best results grow 
improved varieties such as French Garden or Thick-leaved. 


PEONY DISEASE 


P. T. B., N. Y.—Very little is known as yet about the 
diseases of peonies. The peony disease called black rot 
is, as far as I know, no disease at all, but simply a blackening 
and blasting of those buds which the plant is unable to 
carry to maturity. This occurs usually in the large double 
kinds where the plant is not strong enough to carry such an 
enormous quantity of petals to maturity. However, 
whether the decaying of these cast-off buds is due to bacteria 
or fungi or not, is a matter which, so far as I know, has never 
been investigated. Jo Bs Ce 


HOW TO USE NITRATE OF SODA 


J. S. C., Penn.—Much better results will be had from the 
use of nitrate of soda on the lawn by applying it in two 
dressings rather than in one, as the salt is so quickly soluble 
that it is almost impossible for the plants to arrive at full 
benefit from one dressing. Fertilizers should not be put 
on ground just seeded, as it would in all probability either 
prevent germination or kill the young plants that have 
already started. Neither should seeding be done until at 
least two weeks after the fertilizer has been added to the 
ground. All these points are fully discussed and the 
reasons for them explained in the book “‘Lawns and How 
to Make Them.” 


Write to the Readers’ Servi 
OcTOBER , 1907 T H E G A R D E N M A G A Z I N 1D) ahs iegenden nee ee 17 1 


Wee. 3 
Hicks Trees Save Time 


This summer has perhaps emphasized to you the need of trees for shade, 
shelter, screen, and for beautifying the lawn. 

October and November are the months to plant. 

We offer the largest trees on the market. The sizes for shipping are up 
to 7 inches in diameter, 25 ft. high with 12 ft. spread of roots and top. 

Our foresight enables you to save fifteen years over planting the usual 8 ft. 
tree. ‘These trees have been recently transplanted or rootpruned and have a 
wide network of small feeding roots. In our loamy soil these are numerous 
and flexible and we have invented methods of carefully dissecting out the roots 
and wrapping them for safe shipment. 

To order, it is not necessary to visit the Nursery as the trees are accurately 
measured and numbered and we will give price packed F. O. B. on request. 


Height Diam. Spread Price 
Norway maple, 16 ft. 4 in. 6-9 ft. $8 to $18 
a oe 20-25 ft. 5 in. 8-15 ft. $20 to $25 


Silver maple, 20 ft. 4 in. 8-12 ft. $6 
si @ 24 ft. Xin. 8-12 ft. $10 
os @ 26 ft. 5 in. 10-15 ft. $13 
se og 28 ft. 6-9 in. 12-16 ft. $20 


Sycamore maple, 24 ft. 4-6 in. 9-12) ft. $12 to $18 
i 3 26 ft. 5-6 in. 10-15 ft. $15 to $20 
Pin Oak, 20 ft. in. 12 ft. $15 
ee 22 ft. in. 12 ft. $20 
means 26 ft. in. 12 ft. $30 


Linden, Basswood, 18 ft. in. 10 ft. $10 
‘s 28 ft. in. 12 ft. $24 


PACKING EXTRA 
Send for catalogue of general Nursery stock 


I S AAC HI C KS & SON ; NC eareee and Scientific 


NORWAY MAPLES. Hundreds of trees like this weer; Westbury Station, Long Island, N. Y. 


“BONOR A” 


Order at once. This household ferti- 
lizer should be on your shelf. Give your 
plants an application two or three times a 
season. Will insure most wonderful and 
perfect growth, making your old plants 
look like new, and largely increasing the 
root, which makes them grow profusely 
throughout the Winter. Your geraniums 
| will flower continuously, and all your 
plants will be healthy. Your palms will 
| have a dark green refreshing color. Your hot house plants 
of all description will be greatly benefited. Give your lawn 
an application at once for the Winter. It will increase the 
growth, and make it look like velvet. Your Winter vege- 
tables will mature from two to three weeks earlier, and the 
crop will be doubled. 

“ BONORA” is used by Luther Burbank, Eben Rex- 
ford, and many of the most prominent amateur horticulturists. 
If ““ BONORA”’ does not give satisfaction, the money 
will be refunded. 


Order from your seed houses or direct. Put up in dry form in all 
size packages, as follows: 


11b., making 28 gallons, postpaid, $ .65 50 lbs., making 1,400 gallons, $22.50 
ie os 140 =“ 2.50 1 o - 2,800 e 40.00 
10) 4 = 280i. = 4.75 200 “ f 5,600 a 70.00 


BONORA CHEMICAL COMPANY, 488-492 Broadway, New York 


WE GROW EVERYTHING FOR 
GARDENS OLD AND NEW 


THE GREATEST DISCOVERY ) ||} 
OF MODERN TIMES. 


or my 


DWARF TRAINED FRUIT TREES 


We have a large quantity of these popular trees in all kinds 
and varieties. In Europe they have been grown for centuries, 
which should be sufficient to recommend their merits to lovers of 
delicious fruits in America. 

Our stock of ORNAMENTAL DECIDUOUS TREES and 
FLOWERING SHRUBS is admired by all who see it. Do not 
decide what to plant until you have our catalogue and have in- 
spected our stock. You will find many beautiful trees and shrubs 
that can be seen only in our Nurseries. 

ROSES, OLD FASHIONED FLOWERS, EVERGREENS, 
RHODODENDRONS, BOXWOOD, BAY TREES, BLUE 
SPRUCE, and many other plants necessary to make the grounds 
and gardens beautiful and useful, are described in our ILLUS- 
TRATED GENERAL CATALOGUE, mailed on application. 

Now is the time to visit our Nurseries to make proper selec- 
tions for Fall planting. Our Landscape Department is prepared 
to undertake any kind of remodeling or laying out of new grounds. 

The general supervision of private estates and public grounds 
a specialty. 


Bonora CHEMICAL Co. 
584 Broaowar, New Yon 


BOBBINK & ATKINS, 


Nuarserymen and Landscape Gardeners, 


RUTHERFORD, N. J. 
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We want every reader of 
THE GaRDEN MaGazinE to have 
a copy of our ~ 


Autumn Catalog 


in which is offered the most com- 
plete and comprehensive list of 
bulbs and hardy perennials 

to be found in this country. 

It’s FREE for the asking. 

To keep up-to-date floracul- 
turally your name should be 

on our mailing list and our 
various catalogs will be sent 


as published. 


Bulbs 


Thousands of people overlook the planting of Spring flowering bulbs in the Fall, and have many 
regrets when they see them blooming in the gardens of their neighbors in the Spring. Get our 
catalog NOW, make your selection and plant your bulbs out before hard frost comes. Or selection 
of sorts may be left to us. The following collections are made up of strictly reliable flowering 
stock which are sure to give 100 per cent returns with a minimum of care: 


100 Hyacinths, in 4 separate distinct colors. 150 Glory of the Snow, blue and white. 

500 Tulips: $0, Caen of ey yellow, pink, 100 Spanish Iris; all colors. a. 
CCM EMC See ; 150 Scilla Sibirica; rich blue. 

250 Nate Soe each of 5 beautiful and dis- feo Smormdinaae; pune velaies. 

500 Crocus, in 4 separate colors. 100 Campernelle Jonquils; yellow 


2000 bulbs in all for $20.00. 44 of the above, 1000 bulbs, for $10.50. 14 of the above, 500 bulbs, for $5.50. 


Hardy Perennial Plants 


No better time to set these out than NOW. They quickly take hold and invariably make finer and stronger plants than 
when planting is done in the Spring. Besides there is so much to be done in the garden in Spring, and frequently bad 
weather conditions delay plantings until Summer. 

Among the many fine things we offer in this line we would call special attention to the following four items, all 
strong, thrifty plants and roots: 
Set of 25 Hardy Phloxes for $3.00. Set of 22 Japanese Iris for $4.50. 
Set of 24 Magnificent Paeonies for $5.00. Set of 16 German Iris for $2.00. 
Send for the Catalog to-day (mentioning this magazine) and get 
acquainted with the largest growers of plants in the United States 


Henry A. Dreer, 714 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Today 


For This 


New Book 


Use Coupon Below 


beautify your 
home at little 


expense 


This book is worth $25 
to you if you want to 
improve the appear- 
ance of your floors, 
woodwork and furni- 
ture. 


Do not finish or refinish your 


home without first seeing this 


book. It will save you money. 


It tells all about wood=finishing. 


Are you entirely satisfied with the appearance of your furniture, floors and woodwork? Do they harmonize ? 
Would you like to know how to easily and inexpensively refinish them and keep them in perfect condition? 
Write us now for above book, ‘“‘ The Proper Treatment for Floors, Woodwork and Furniture.” Tells all about wood-finishing in such a manner 
that any person can easily change the color of wood and finish in any shade, such as Weathered, Mission, Forest Green, Flemish, Mahogany, etc. 


** A COMPLETE FINISH AND POLISH FOR ALL WOOD.’’ 


For Furniture, Woodwork and Floors 


Thousands of thrifty housewives and successful business men are refinishing their homes the “ Johnson ” 
way. ‘Try it—it’s very interesting and fascinating. You will get perfect results at minimum cost. 


Be sure to use JOHNSON’S WOOD DYE ffor the artistic coloring of wood (all shades) 
—half-pint cans, 30c.; pint cans, 50c. 


JOHNSON’S ELECTRIC SOLVO (for removing paint, varnish, shellac, etc.)—piat cans, 40c.; 
half-pint cans, 25c. 


JOHNSON’S PREPARED WAX (a complete finish and polish for all wood)—troc. 
and 25c. packages and large size cans. 


Sold by all dealers in paint. 
Don’t write a letter—it’s unnecessary. Just mail us coupon 
Sent FRE and we will send you FREE prepaid our beautiful 


6-color book illustrated above. Don’t delay. Write today. 


Coupon 
G M-10 


S.C. Johnson & Son, 
Racine, V zs. 

Please send 

me copy of your book 

“The Proper Treatment 

for Floors, Woodwork and 

Furniture’’ as per your /ree offer 


] THE » Eg Ars 
SPARROW | >ay STEVENS 


cue will preserve 


enemy of vay” A your fruit 
| and crops 


y 


HEN Nicholas Pike and some other directors of the Brooklyn Institute, in 
1850, liberated eight pairs of English Sparrows in Brooklyn, they thought 
there would soon be an end of worms and insects in American fields, 

gardens, orchards and vineyards. 

There were a few objections and warnings by people who knew; but Pike and 
his associates were bent on ‘‘doing things” and the objectors were overruled as 
“kickers,” 

There is NOW no good word to be said for the English Sparrow. But he 
cannot be exterminated. He can only be kept under control. 

Give the boy a Stevens Rifle and he will keep the little brown buccaneer out of your vine- ; 

yard. One peck of his filth-infected bill in one ripening grape injures the appearance and lessens | 

the saleability of the whole bunch. | 
Your boy will acquire a quick eye, ‘steady nerve and cool head while he has his healthy, 
wholesome, sefiz/ out-door fun. 


Stevens Rifles and Shotguns are made of the best material 
RIELES FOR BOYS by the most skilled workmen. ‘The most improved fire arms 


“Little Scout, No. 14,” - $2.25 | in the world—straightest and hardest hitting. 
“Stevens-Maynard, Jr.,” - 3.00 


a EGrackyShotaensene 4.00 160-Page Catalog sent FREE to any address for 5c. in stamps to cover 
“Little Krag? - - - - 5,00 | postage. This Reference Book gives illustrations, descriptions and prices 
“Favorite No. 17” - 6.00 | and is filled with valuable information; proper care of fire arms, notes on ~ 
sights, ammunition, shooting, etc. 


J. STEVENS ARMS AND TOOL CO. 
420 Front Street = 2 - Chicopee Falls, Mass. 


THE WORLD’S WORK PRESS, NEW YORK 


, ‘ 


we ¢ Ore 


NoveMBER Flow to Keep House Plants: Healt 


1907 | = Chrysanthemums Grafting Conifers — 
Vol. VI...No»4 | “Hedges North and South vias Z Plans for a 100 x 100 ft. Plot 


COUNTRY LIFE 7 0 5 PEDAY, PAGE & CO. 


IN AMERICA whee. 133-(E TT «SIXTEENTH STREET, NEW YORK 


F. N. Doubleday, President Walter ¥ Be Herbert S. Houston, Vice-Presidents HH. W. Lanier, Secretary S. A, Everitt, Treasurer 
\ 


The Cheapest Large Tree 


Silver Maples grown in the Westbury Nurseries are 
trained to single leader and compact ovate heads and, there- 
fore, are not liable to break from the winds. 


Digging 
with a wide system of fine fibrous roots as we do results 


in a vigorous and dense growth. Silver Maples are equal 
to the same investment in porches and awnings for im- 


mediate comfort. They grow in size and beauty from 


year to year. 


Heigkt Diameter Spread 

Silver Maple 20 ft. 4 in. 8-12 ft. - $6 
ss 24 ft. 44 in. 8-12 ft. 10 
4 “ 26 ft. 5 in. 10-15 ft. 13 
¢ a 28 ft. 6-9 in. 12-16 ft. 20 
Norway Maple 16 ft. 4 in. 6-9 ft. 8-18 
¢ Si 20-25 ft. 5 in 8-15 ft. 20-25 
Sycamore Maple 24 fet. 4-6 in. 9-12 ft. 12-18 
es SS 26 ft. 5-6 in. 10-15 ft. 15-20 
Pin Oak 20 ft. 4 in. 12 ft. 15 
ek 22 ft. 5 in. 12 ft. 20 
aoe tage 26 ft. 6 in 12 ft. 30 
Linden, Basswood 18 ft. 4 in. 10 ft. 10 

S s 28 ft. 6 i 12 ft. 


PACKING EXTRA 
Send for Catalogue of General Nursery Stock 


ISAAC HICKS & SON, NURSERYMEN 


SCIENTIFIC TREE MOVERS 
Westbury Station, Long Island, N. Y. 


THE BOOK OF THE YEAR FOR COUNTRY DWELLERS 
Every reader of the GARDEN MAGAZINE—FARMING should possess 


The Garden and Farm Almanac for 1908 


Beautifully printed, splendidly illustrated, strongly bound, brimful of useful and new TONE Ao 
Not a jumble of dusty and time-worn tables, but compiled anew from cover to cover. 


HERE ARE A VERY FEW OF THE THINGS IT CONTAINS: 


Facts about FERTILIZERS. What EXCAVATIONS and MASON WORK should 
Formulas for Grafting Wax. cost. 
Gardeners’ and farmers’ PLANTING IT ABLES—tell- How to mix and use CONCRETE. 

ing the best varieties, when to plant, how deep, how far How to make all kinds of roads. 

apart (rows and plants in rows), what to use for succession, The best breeds of COW S(illustrated) , and how to feed them. 


Tre GARDEN 
COUNTRY LIFE THE WorLo’sWoRK ( 
RE ROR ® (2) MAGAZINE 


DOUBLEDAY. PAGE & Co. NEw YORK 


Cover in full color 


plete reply. 


etc. The most practical tlanting tables ever printed. 
The best FLOWERS for all purposes. 
The best TREES and SHRUBS and EVERGREENS. 
The best LAWN MIXTURES. 
The vitality and germinating periods of seeds. 
Principal INSECT ENEMIES and diseases of crops. 
When to expect, and how to protect growing things from 
FROST. 
SPRAY MIXTURES and spray calendars. 
Information for BUILDING. 
Relative cost of CONSTRUCTION. 


Probably the most valuable feature of the whole Almanac is the twelve 


How to grow TURKEYS successfully. 

How to take care of BEES. 

Simple REMEDIES for the farm animals. 

How to KEEP BOOKS for the garden and farm. 

First AID TO THE INJURED, definite, comprehensive, 


and thorough. 


How to RENT a farm. 

How to obtain government land. 

Rules for foretelling the WEATHER. 

How to get help from the U. S. Dept. of Agriculture. 
Cooking time-tables, and how to prepare vegetables. 


“immediate service coupons,’” in the back 


pages, which insure an immediate answer to any question which the Almanac may not answer fully enough. 
If you are in doubt as to anything, just cut out one of these, mail to us, and our force of experts will be set working until you have an authoritative and com- 


This feature last year met with the greatest success, and won us many new friends. 


A copy of the Almanac will be sent to all subscribers to the GARDEN MAGAZINE—FARMING, if requested when subscription is sent in; otherwise, price 25 cents. 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO., 133 E. 16th St., N. Y. 


Enclosed find $1.00, for which please send THE GARDEN MaGazinE—Farmine for one 


year, beginning with the 


G. M., 11, ’07 


number. 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO., 133 E. 16th St., N. Y. 


G..M.., 11, ’07 


Enclosed find 25 cents for which please send me as soon as issued, The Garden and Farm 
Almanac for 1908. 


If you are planning to build, the Readers 
NOVEMBER, 1907 THE GARDEN MAG GAZINE Service can often give helpful sugge tee 


- 


Scawe Band 
Playas, here 2 eae Be 
| . Sigg here ey 


‘Jose. ae. 
Singing here 


"What does this mean ? 


Simply that this appreciative 
community is enjoying the world's 
greatest singers and instrumentalists. 


The Fireside Theatre 
brings to each family exactly the music 
that it wants, when it wants it; the 


veritable voice, the actual performance. 
And all inthe comfort and privacy of home. 


Send for list of new records. 


Victor Taticing 3 Machine Co. 


Camden.NJ,, U.S.A. 


Every month, promptly on the 28th—the same date everywhere throughout the United States—the new Victor 
records for the following month are placed on sale. The latest music and the best. 


CHRISTMAS PREPARATIONS 


As this is being written the final touches 
are being put on the Christmas issues of 
all our magazines. 

The Country Lije in America Christmas 
Annual will be as usual full of color and 
holiday spirit, and a beautiful feature is 
planned, and now practically complete, for a 


Country Lije Calendar for 1908, printed in 
delicate colors, exactly the same sort of 
calendar that one purchases in the stores for 
a dollar or more. It will be a part of the 
December issue, and we think will find a 
warm welcome. 

The World’s Work, which the editor feels 
is so optimistic all the year through that a 
Holiday mood is the usual one, will have 
several Christmas features, and a fine gold 
cover. 


MAGAZINE 


THE GARDEN 


)E-THE * OFFICE | 


‘To business that we love we rise betime 
And go to ’t with delight.”—A ztory and Cleopatra 


The Garden Magazine—Farming will also 
celebrate and will publish as a charming 
feature the story of the beginning of the New 
York Flower Mission, by Jacob A. Riis, 
who was most intimately connected with 
its start. 

Therefore we say that this is a good time 
to take advantage of our offer to join the Five 
Dollar Bill Club, all of Doubleday, Page & 
Company’s magazines for a $5 note. We 
have sometimes thought that this was some- 
what in the nature of a Christmas gift in itself. 


THE SUBSCRIBING SEASON 


During the next three months the chief part 
of the whole subscription business of the year 
is done. In December several thousand 
subscriptions are handled a day. Many 
new, many old, with new and old addresses, 
a complicated and difficult task to keep 
straight in all its details. It means night 
work on the part of scores of people, and this 
unusual strain also means, we regret to say, 
increased chance of errors. 

Each year we study to make a plan to get 
our friends to renew their subscriptions early. 
Here is 


AN OFFER FOR PROMPTNESS 


If you will send your renewal at once (and 
request it in your letter) we will send you with 
our compliments a copy of the Country 
Lije Calendar jor 1908, mounted and ready 
to put on the wall. 

The calendar will be sent by express, or 
postpaid on or about December rst, in plenty 
of time for Christmas 

This Calendar is offered to any one who 
will renew before his subscription expires, 
thus saving us the expenses of taking the 
name out of our list and putting it on again. 

The subscription terms are: The World’s 
Work, $3 a year, two years for $5; Country 
Life in America, $4 a year, two years for $6, 
or The Garden Magazine—Farming, $1 a 
year, three years for $2. 

Remember that in all cases The Country 
Lije Calendar must be asked jor when the 
subscription is sent, and it applies to all 
subscriptions expiring in November, Decem- 
ber or January of this year. 


NovEMBER, 1907 


THE NEW CATALOGUE 


It has been a long job, and some of our 
friends who have written for it must be out 
of patience waiting, but at last the New 
Descriptive Catalogue of all Doubleday, 
Page & Company’s books is ready for you, 
and will be sent’ on request. We have 
omitted from its pages all those books of an 
ephemeral character which no longer live. 
It is a catalogue of live books, and yet it 
contains 425 pages. 


All our books, pictures and magazines are 
here for you to look over at your leisure. 
You are invited to visit us at 133-137 East 
16th Street, New York, between 3rd and 
4th Avenues. 


NEws STAND SUPPLIES 


We have many complaints that The 
Gurden Magazine cannot be bought at the 
news stands. The magazine is not returnable 
and the only certain way to get it through a 
news stand is to order it delivered regularly 
—or subscribe direct, $2.00 for three years. 


NovEMBER, 1907 


THE GARDEN MAGAZINE 


The latest books on travel and biography may 
be obtained through the Readers’ Service 


Poultry, Kennel and 


ALDORO FARM, ROSSTON, PA. 
This photo- 
graph is of one 
of the good 
boars in service 
at Aldoro. He 
is a son of Pre- 
mier Longfel- 
j | low and his 
o &i dam is by Lord 
Premier 3rd, No. 98178 Premier. ~ We 
have a fine lot of stock for sale by Premier Longfellow, 
Masterpiece, Lord Premier’s Rival, and othe: great 
boars. Our breeding herd consists of 60 of the best sows 
in America. 
We solicit correspondence. 


GUERNSEY CATTLE and LARGE YORKSHIRES 


F 


Preniter’: 


Information about the selection or care of dogs, poultry and live stock will be gladly given. 
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Live Stock Directory 


Address 
East 16th Sticet, New York 


ctu 


Dorsets for Winter Lamb Raising 
The mast profitable of all live-stock occupations. Winter 
lambs sell for $10 to $20 per head in the city market. 


It is the solution of the ‘‘worn-out farm”? problem, as the 
most sterile land can be utilized. 


For particulars and prices of breeding-stock, write 


Cairnsmuir Farm, . . . New City, Rockland Co., N. Y. 


F YOU WANT EGGS 


Lots of them, feed green bone fresh cut, 
rich in protein and all other egg ele- 
ments. Get twice the eggs, more fertile 
eggs, vigorous chicks, earlier broilers, 
heavier fowls, bigger profits. 


LATEST MODEL 10 Days Free Trial, No money in 


MANN’S BONE CUTTER adnan. 


Makes bone cutting simple, easy and rapid. Try it and 
see. Open hopper, automatic feed. Cuts all bone 
with adhering meat and gristle. Never clogs. Don’t 
buy until you try it. Catalog free. 

F. W. MANN CO., Box 325, MILFORD, MASS. 


—#§_— 


AN 


INFLAMED TENDON 


NEEDS COOLING 


3 


farroxsssgssieust 
ie ae 


Z 


Will doit and restore the circulation, assist nature 
to repair strained, ruptured ligaments more suc- 
cessfully than Firing. No blister, no hair gone, 
and you can use the horse. $2.0 per bottle, de- 
livered. Book 2-C Free. 

ABSORBINE, JR., for mankind, $1.00 -bottle. 
: Cures Strained Torn Ligaments, Varicose Veins, 

mea Varicocele, Hydrocele, Enlarged Glands and 
Uleers. Allays pain quickly. 


ZZ 


TO DEHORN 


W.F. YOUNG, P.D.F., 152 Monmouth St., Springfieid, Mass. 
A your cattle with the KEYSTONE De- 
horning knife. Operation performed in 


| an instant with little pain. Leaves 
stump so that it heals quickly. The 
KEYSTONE Dehorner is sold on a 
money back guarantee. Send for free 
booklet giving valuable dehorning facts. 


M. T. Phillips, Box 91, Pomeroy, Pa. 


— being an improvement over Smith's. 
Lightest, strongest, quickest, safest swinz 
stanchion made. 
matic lock, 


Has steel latch and auto- 
Becomes stationary when 
open. Animal cannot turn itin backing ont. 
4 Made of best seasoned hard wood. Pins 
for fastening with every stanchion. Send 
for testimonials. 
WILDER-STRONG IMP°’M’T CO., 
Box 60. Monroe. Mich. 


Help your hens. Feed them fresh 
cut green bone and you'll get 
more eggs—you’ll geteggs in win- 
ter wheneggsare worth while. The 
Standard Green Bone Cutter 
prepares bone right for feeding - 

quickly—easily. Prices $8.80 and up; sold on 
guarantee—sent on trial. Write for catalog 707. 


Standard Bone Cutter Co., Milford, Mass. 


66 99 3 | 
Rarva’ Meat Meal 
Is pure, lean beef fibre carefully dried while fresh, 


and will keep indefinitely. It is, therefore, an excel- 
ent form of food for 


——Poultry and Dogs——= 


85 per cent. Protein __ (per cent. Fat 
Economic, Pure, Appetizing and Wholesome - 
SACKS 10 OWLDS serene ssc sce ots sande Se eee arene $3.00 


Write for Booklet and Sample 


RICHMOND ABATTOIR 


Dept. D RICHMOND, VA. 6th & Cary Sts. 


Large Berkshire Swine 


This is not only the most pop- 
ular breed; but the most tractable 
and prolific. We offer bred gilts 
and sows, service boars and pigs 
all ages of the most fashionable 
breeding and highest excellence. 

Specral Offering. Pigs ten 
weeks old in pairs and trios, not 
akin. Correspondence solicited. 


-» H.C.&H.B. Harpending, Dundee,N.Y. 


WARRINER nSkiitc STANCHIONS 


save cost in feed in one 
winter, says H. A. Moyer, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 30 days’ free 
trial. Send for booklet con- 
taining further information to 


WALLACE B. CRUMB 
Forestville, Ct. 


Scottish Terriers 


Offered as companions. Not 

given to fighting or roaming— 
Best for children’s pets. 

NEWCASTLE KENNELS 
Brookline, Mass. 


Proper food and warm houses—that’s the whole secret 
of winter laying. “‘ Vigor” Foods keep hens healthy 
and make them lay. 

All other foods, together with necessary supplies of 
every sort are described in my free Illustrated Poultry 
Supply Book. Write for it. Let me solve your problems. 


Stokes’ Seed Store, 219 Market St., Philadelphia 
It’s a very easy, simple opera- 

% Hen with a CROWN Bone G R E EN 
utter. reen bone makes eggs, and 

stimulates the hen’s productive organs. BO N E 

Cut bone freshevery day. TheCrown 


does it quickly with no bother or muss. 


25 years building cutters. Write for free c 
WILSON BROS., Box 650, EASTON, P 


atalog. 
A. 


Country Homes 
and Gardens of 
Moderate Cost 


SEND NO MONEY; 
Sign and Mail Cou- FREE 
pon at lower corner. 

Whether you are going to buy, 
build or improve a house—or 
are interested in beautiful homes 
—you want this book. 


THE BOOK. 
in cloth. 


Bound 
9 X I2iches, 
printed on finest coated 


Country Homes and Gardens 
of Moderate Cost 


Is not a collection of stock plans, but recent designs 
by the best architects and actual photographs of the 
houses after they were built and finished. Itcontains 
illustrated chapters by authoritative writers on the whole 
subject of home building: choosing a Site and Style of 
Design, Building Materials, Fireproofing, Finish and 
Furnishing, Wall Decoration, Planting and Gardens. 
200 plans and illustrations of houses costing $800-$6000, 
designed by the foremos :rchitects, with practical notes 
descriptive of each picture. An inexhaustible source of 
ideas. This valuable book was made exclusively for 
subscribers to ‘House and Garden’’ and can be obtained 
only by accepting this offer. 


Taper, weighs over2 lbs. f 


SPECIAL OFFER 


WE SEND THIS BOOK 
AT NO COST TO YOU 
together with current copy 
of ‘‘House and Garden’’ for 
examination. If you do not 
want them, return the book 
within 5 days at our ex- 
pense. If you like ‘‘House 
and Garden’? simply send 
us $3.00 for a full year’s 
subscription, and we will 
present you ‘Country 
Homes of Moderate Cost,” 


ABSOLUTELY FREE. 


FANON 


TINE WINS TON-CO. 


THE MAGAZINE 
25c., a month, $3.00 a 
vear. Size 94% x 124% 


inches. 72 pages. 


is conceded to be the best 
as. SSE SSE illustrated and best printed 
magazine in America. Brimful of practical ideas for the 
home lover. Beautiful photographic reproductions and 
interesting articles on attractive houses, gardens and 
artistic interior decorations; the care of horses, 
dogs, poultry, other domestic animalsand pets; in 
fact every subject cf importance to the home, 
inside and out. ‘‘House and Garden’? shows 
how to make one dollar do the work of two 
and will earnits subscription price many 
times over. 


25c. a Copy—$3.00 a year. 


THE 
JOHN C. WINSTON Co. 
Publishers 
Philadelphia 


KELSEY Warm Air Generator 


FOR PROPER HOUSE HEATING 


Kelsey Heating Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 


J rai 
JERSEY REDS GET HEAVY FAST 
T’S “Pounds that count.’’ Buy Jersey Red Pigs—the rapid 


growers. Strong, vigorous, small-boned, long-bodied. Nine 
months pigs often dress 350 lbs. Buy a pair now. Get quick profits. 
Circular free. 

A. J. COLLINS; 


Box N, Moorestown, N. J. 
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The Readers’ Service will give you 
Mornahen regarding motor boudts T isl E G A RD E N MA G AZI N E 


S 


tone production made by us have resulted in the perfection of a notable Grand Piano, 

the style X (next in size larger than the famous Quarter Grand). @ It is an instru- 
me~-t of rare and exquisite tone, in which quality and not quantity has been the first con- 
sideration. @ It is a new departure in modern piano building, and in inviting attention 
to it we do so with much pride in the success of our efforts. 


A DEPARTURE IN TONE PRODUCTION. @ Recent experiments in the direction of 


CHICKERING & SONS, 827 Tremont St., BOSTON 
Established 1873 Catalogue upon request 


NOVEMBER, 


1907 
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CovER DESIGN—The Delicious American Chestnut (see article on page 104) : P 5 : : : . : : : is . b : A Nathan R. Graves 
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THE Best HEDGE PLANTS SoUTH AND NortTH 
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$1.00 a year. Single copies 15 cents. Published monthly. For foreign postage add 60 cents ; Canada, 35 cents. 


Let Nature Build Your Fences! 


_ Then they will be beautiful as well as useful. A properly grown hedge bears the same relation 
to the home grounds as a dignified frame to a beautiful picture. Nothing among growing things is 
so well adapted to hedge-making from the practical side as the privets. 


California Privet 
This old favorite has 
been largely supplanted 
by the Amoor River 
variety, on account of the 
far greater hardiness of 
the latter. Wherever the 
climate is comparatively 
mild, however, California 
Privet is deservedly popu- 
lar, and for the South it 
can be given cordial rec- 
ommendation. 

We have a superior lot 
of California Privet, sure 
to please purchasers. 
$4 per 100, $35 per 1000, 
all carriage charges pre- 
paid. 


Amoor River 


Privet 

Dense, broad and bushy 
in habit, produces pleas- 
ing flowerclusters in 
summer; is evergreen in 
all except the highest al- 
titudes and coldest cli- 
mates. Grows rapidly, 
in sun or shade, and can 
be clipped or sheared as 
desired. Except possibly 
the Boxwood, no other 
hedge plant can compare 
Wits it in beauty. 

We offer well-branched 
specimens, guaranteed to 
give perfect satisfaction. 
$5 per 100, $45 per 1000, 
all carriage charges pre- 
paid. 


A KwnoxviLLte Hepce or Amoor PRIvET | 


= = ? S has been proved by thousands of discriminatin urchasers. Our nurseries are ad- 

The Superiority of Peter Ss toc mirably caeed fe the heart of the Southern Allegieny Mountains. ‘The growing 

season is extra long; the soil rich but shallow, growing masses of fibrous roots, the temperature even but sometimes falling to 17 degrees below zero. Not 

only is our stock well-grown, but it is just as hardy as any produced in the Eastern half of the United States. We pay particular attention to packing, 
using the very best methods. All transportation charges are prepaid by us. 

Our new book, ‘‘ Peter’s Plants’’ is a cyclopedia of planting knowledge. Get a copy before you buy nursery stock. It is sent free on application. 


PETER’S NURSERY COMPANY, Box 307, KNOXVILLE, TENN. 


° Are you going to re-furnish a room ? ; 
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ODDINGTON’S 
ULBS 
LOOM!!! 


Grow Hyacinths 
in Glasses 


HYACINTH GROWING IN A TYE GLASS 
To popularize the growing 
of hyacinths in glasses, we 
will make the following special 
low offer: 
One Ist size Hyacinth bulb and one Tye 


glass - = = $0 35 
Two lst size Hyacinth bulbs and two Tye 
glasses - - - - - - 65 
Three Ist size Hyacinth bulbs and three 
Tye glasses - - - - - 
Four Ist size Hyacinth bulbs and four 
Tye glasses - - - - - 
Five Ist size Hyacinth bulbs and five 
Tye glasses - - - - = il 25) 
Color of Hyacinths and Tye glasses 
left to purchaser 
For cultural directions, see page 4 of our 
Autumn 1907 Catalogue, containing 48 pages 
illustrated with delightful half-tones and in- 
teresting cultural directions. Send a post-card 
to-day — it is free— and mailed free. 


ARTHUR T. BODDINGTON 
SEEDSMAN 
342 W. 14th St. NEW YORK CITY 


| York’s great 
Long Island. 


NoveEMBER, 


Cottage 


Gardens 


Nurseries 
ON LONG ISLAND 


A place where you canuecce 
Ornamental Stock only—but that 
stock is of the best kinds known 
and grown to perfection in New 
garden — eastern 


It is worth while to have your 
name on our mailing lst—just 
send it. 


LanpscaPe DEPARTMENT, Room 9094, 
1 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 


COTTAGE GARDENS CO. 


Room 2 Queens, Long Island 


CHOICE HARDY PERENNIALS 
AND FLOWERING SHRUBS 


FOR FALL PLANTING 


NATIVE PERENNIALS 
FOR THE WILD GARDEN 
Send for Catalogue 


SHATEMUC NURSERIES 
BARRYTOWN, DUTCHESS COUNTY, NEW YORK 


=> BONORA 


OF MODERN TIMES. 
SPLAND | Order it now through your 
dealer or direct. Give your 
| house plants two or three 
\ Ys ||| applications during the Win- 
\ xe ||| ter, and the results will sur- 
N st = Bee you. BONORA isa 
“wes ||| combination of the purest 
\ Gelatin) chemicals, and has an ae 
E } diate effect on plant life cf 
every description. It is used 
and highly endorsed by the standard authorities of 
the country, and isthe recognized fertilizer of the 
times. BONORA gives all plant life active push- 
ing growth, almost doubling the crop. Order at 
once and see just what it will do. 
Put up in dry form in all size packages as follows: 
1 lb. making 28 gallons, postpaid $ .65 
Se AO Se ite oF 2.50 
% 4.75 
BONORA CHEMICAL CO. 
488-492 Broadway, NEW YORK 


Richness of 
decorative effect in 
7 wall coverings is best at- 
tained by preserving complete 
harmony in the general color 
scheme of a room. The effects 
| in homes where 


FAB-RI-KONA 


(Trade Mark Registered in U.S. Pat. 
Off. and in Pat. Off. in Gt. Britain.) 


WOVEN WALL COVERINGS 


adorn the walls are refined 
and artistic. Moreover, 
FAB-RI-KO-NA fabrics are 
strong and durable, prevent 
walls from cracking, do not tear 
easily, and are clean, sanitary 
and economical. 


FAB-RI-KO-NA colors are permanent. 
Exhaustive tests have proved beyond ques- 
fion that FAB-RI-KO-NA Woven Wall Cov- 
erings hold fheir colors. Look for Trade 
Mark ‘‘FAB-RI-KO-NA”’’ on back of goods. 


“New Ideas for Home 
Decoration” 

Ifyou are planning to decorate your 
walls, send 10 cents for our new book, 
“New Ideas for Home Decoration.” 
Written by John Taylor, the eminent 
authority on interior decoration, and 
illus’rated with ten designs in color 
by John Ednie, this book will show 
some of the artistic possibilities of 
FAB-RI-KO-NA, and suggest a 
scheme of treatment for your own 
home. 


Our experts will devise a color scheme 
suited to your needs. You can see actual 
samples of FAB-RI-KO-NA in contrast 
with woodwork in natural shades. 


Write for information. Address 


H. B. WIGGIN’S SONS €O., 


$4 Arch St., Bloomfield, N. J. 


FAB-RI-KO-NA Woven Wall 
Coverings are known and 
sold by all first-class 
Decorators. 


to plant bulbs 
for next spring 
flowering. We 
can supply you. 
Write us for 
catalogue. 


H.E. FISKE SEED CO., 


12 and 13 Faneuil Hall Square, 
Boston, Mass. 


The G 
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PUBLISHED MONTHLY 


Xs ee 


[For the purpose of reckoning dates, New York is 
generally taken as a standard. Allow six days’ difference 
for every hundred miles of latitude.] 


Act Before November First 


(BE greatest opportunity you have to 
make your home attractive indoors 
all winter and outdoors next April at a 
minimum of expense and effort will pass by 
November rst, for the Dutch bulbs deteriorate 
more or less every day after that. 

Public sentiment now demands that every 
yard shall have some flowers in it at the one 
season when we need them most, viz. in 
March and April before the trees leaf out. 
You cannot consider yourself a good citizen 
unless you have some snowdrops, crocuses 
and scillas to cheer the passer-by. And you 
are missing one of the sweetest pleasures of 
life if you fail to grow your own daffodils, 
hyacinths and tulips. The only objection 
to them is that they are too cheap. If they 
cost twice as much we should probably love 
them more. True, they cost more than 
flower seeds, but consider the greater 
certainty of bloom! And about all you have 
to do to them is to plant them. 

Resolve to have a winter garden this year. 
The best house plants for the million are 
bulbs, because they are so splendid in flower 
and so easy to grow. How can you have a 
rightly ordered house without flowers every 
day from Christmas to Easter? And why 
not grow your Christmas gifts this year? 
The three best bulbs for this purpose are 
Roman hyacinths, Chinese sacred lilies and 
the Paper White narcissus. Even if you live 
in a flat you can grow them in sand and water, 
with no risk of soiling rugs or curtains. 
Think of something besides stocks and bonds 
or the high price of putty! Don’t miss some 
of the finest feelings that can ever come to 
man, woman or child. Grow a lot of bulbs 
for old women in tenements whom nobody 
loves. Or give them to people whom you 
do love. But quit machine-giving and put 
some personality into your gifts this year! 


arden Magazine 
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J ONE DoLLaR A YEAR 
( FIFTEEN CENTS A Covy 


Even if the flowers are not quite ready by 
Christmas what of it? They will be full of 
promise anyhow, and most acceptable. 


NOVEMBER’S GREATEST OPPORTUNITY 


You can probably save a year in the 
development of your place by seizing the 
present chance for fall planting. If you put 
off planting until next spring you will regret 
it as sure as fate for you have all you can do 
then with planting the vegetable garden and 
sowing flower seeds. Nearly all the import- 
ant trees, shrubs, vines and fruits can be 
planted to better advantage in fall than in 
spring, because you have more time. The 
spring rush ought to be abolished. 

It is now too late to plant evergreens and 
perennials in the North but just as soon as the 
leaves begin to fall you should be busily 
planting trees, shrubs and vines, for these are 
the permanent features of your place and 
therefore the most important. You must 
not plant roses and peaches, however, and 
you should consult the October GARDEN 
MacazinE for other exceptions. 

The Southerner has a far greater opportu- 
nity for he may plant everything mentioned 
above. The Southern planting season 
reaches its climax in January but there are 
overwhelming reasons why as much as 
possible should be done in November. La- 
bor is everywhere cheaper and easier to get 
in the fall and there is time to do a better job, 


THE FOUR NEXT BIGGEST THINGS 


Plow your vegetable garden and leave the 
land rough all winter. This will kill a lot of 
insects and the frost will improve the texture 
of the soil. Before plowing burn all the 
weed seeds and refuse. 

Save all the autumn leaves. Don’t burn 
one. Make a compost heap. Next year it 
will be worth many dollars for improving the 
soil in bulb and flower beds. 

Mulch everything—or at least the bulb 
beds, strawberry patch, newly planted trees 
and rhododendrons. Wait till the surface 
of the ground has frozen enough to send 
field mice to their winter quarters or they will 
nest in the mulching material and do a lot 
of damage. 

Don’t forget that lilies are best planted in 
the fall and that the Japanese bulbs do not 
reach here until November or later. There- 
fore heap fresh manure a foot deep over the 
proposed lily bed and you can have unfrozen 
soil even in December in which to plant 
the bulbs. 


MAKE TWO FAMILIES HAPPY 


Renew your subscription to GARDEN 
MAGAZINE—F ARMING and give another sub- 
scription to a friend. Have your back 


numbers bound. You should have five 
volumes now. Do you know a better work- 
ing library that you could have for all gar- 
dening operations and emergencies? You 
are entitled to an index. To show the value 
of back numbers consult the Gardener’s 
Reminder for November 1905 and 1906, 
where you will find about forty brief but 
valuable suggestions. 


FARM OPPORTUNITIES 


It will not pay to winter surplus cockerels 
and hens that are more than three years old. 
Select strong vigorous cockerels to head next 
years’ breeding pens first and ship the rest 
to market and replace the old hens with 
pullets. 

It is a good plan to sow rye in the chicken 
yard to furnish some green food as soon as 
the snow goes in the spring. 

Last call to gather the supply of green 
stuff for winter—beets, turnips, cabbages. 
All the farm tools should be under shelter, 
scoured up, and covered with grease to pre- 
vent rusting and get the winter’s supply of 
wood in the woodshed too. Then you may go 
shooting with a clear conscience. 

If you have set out any fruit trees this fall 
be sure to protect them from the possible 
injury of rabbits and field mice when the 
snow comes. Two things are important, 
to clean away all the dry grass and rubbish 
from the trees and to wrap them with tar 
paper or even several thicknesses of wrapping 
paper as high as the branches. 

If there is any ditching to do, cellars or 
foundations to dig, or fence posts to set, do 
it before the frost makes digging impossible. 

There is no mystery to winter eggs and no 
medicines or drugs that will overcome the 
natural tendency of chickens to stop laying 
during the cold weather. If you will study 
the methods of your neighbors who get 
“eggs all winter” you will find that their coops 
are dry, that they have glass fronts facing 
the south, that their stock is fed in litter so that 
they must scratch for what they get, which 
prevents fat formation, and that they get 
warm food and warm water at least once 
a day, and that green food, ground bone, and 
meal are a part of their rations. Make the 
chickens forget that it is winter and they will 
also forget to stop laying. 

Get the corn fodder under shelter before 
the snow flies. Wet frozen fodder hasn’t 
a single virtue that can recommend it either 
to cows or men. 

The time to trim a tree is “when the axe 
is sharp” says the old proyerb, but the best 
time is when the sap is down and you have 
plenty of time to do the job carefully without 
thinking constantly of some other important 
thing that you should be doing. 


How to Keep House Plants Healthy—By P. T. Barnes, 


New 
York 


MAKE YOUR HOME MORE CHEERFUL THIS WINTER BY HAVING AN ATTRACTIVE WINDOW GARDEN—THE WHOLE 
STORY CONDENSED INTO A FEW COMMON SENSE RULES, WITH PICTURES OF THE CHIEF INSECT ENEMIES 


HE ideal conditions for house plants 
are practically the same as for human 
beings, that is, a temperature of about 67° 
to 70° during the day time and 50° to 55° at 
night. It may not always be possible to main- 
tain this warmth at night but strive to keep 
as near that as possible. 

The next consideration is fresh air; keep 
the rooms well ventilated, i.e. have a window 
open somewhere in the room, preferably on 
the opposite side from the plants, for they 
cannot stand draughts. When a room gets 
too warm and too dry, the plants transpire 
an excessive amount of water—faster than 
the roots can supply it from the soil—but 
worse still, the surface of the soil itself is dried 
out and even the pot as well. Thus an 
irreparable injury is done before the owner 
realizes it. : 

When plants are grown in an abnormally 
high temperature, with moisture, the growth 
is forced and being soft is easily injured. A 


strong draught, even if only 10° or 20° cooler . 


than the surrounding air, will seriously chill 
plants in this condition. The result will be 
that deciduous plants, like the geranium and 
heliotrope, will turn yellow and drop their 
leaves; with palms the tips of the leaves will 
turn brown. ‘To get the plants back into 
proper condition will take months of careful 
attention and in the case of palms or ferns it 
will take a year—preferably at the florist’s. 
To give the atmosphere the proper amount 
of moisture have a small dish on the radiator, 
register or stove and keep it full of water. 
Most hot air furnaces have a water com- 


Seldom troubled with insects, the rubber plant is one 
of the best house plants 


partment inside the jacket which holds about 
a pailful. Under ordinary conditions this 
will need filling only once a day, but during 
the coldest days of winter when the firing is 
heavy it may be necessary to fill it twice. 

The second most exacting requirements of 
plants is watering. Too much water will 
make the soil sour; with too little water the 


The most serious pest of house plants is the 
aphis; Keep the plants clean by constant spraying 
or fumigating 


plant will wilt. The effect of either will be 
yellowing and dropping of the leaves. It is 
easier, however, to drown a plant than to kill 
it by drought. No hard and fast rule for 
watering can be made. Plants may need 
water twice a day or only once in two days. 
The best way to determine whether a plant is 
dry is to rap the pot sharply with the knuckles 
of the hand. A hollow, or ringing sound 
shows that the soil needs water; a heavy, 
dull sound indicates that it has sufficient 
moisture. Usually you can tell whether the 
soil needs watering by looking at the surface. 
If it is dry and powdery give water. 

The common fault in watering is not doing 
the job thoroughly when it is done at all. 
Never give a little surface sprinkle. The 
best way, if convenient, is to take the plants 
to the sink or bath tub and give the soil a 
good watering, allowing the pot to stay in the 
sink until the surplus water has had a chance 
to drain off. If it is impossible to do this, 
havea saucer under each pot, and ten or fif- 
teen minutes after the watering go around and 
turn out all the water standing in the saucers 
Never allow water to remain in the saucers as 
it will prevent aération through the hole in 
the bottom of the pot, and also rot the roots. 
When plants are kept in jardiniers people 
often grow careless, let water collect in the 
bottom and then wonder why the plant is not 
doing well. 

If by any chance the ball of earth should 
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become very dry plunge it in a pail of water 
and let it stand five or ten minutes—until 
the whole ball is soaked through. When the 
air-bubbles cease to rise the ball is generally 
thoroughly soaked. Pouring water on the 
top of the soil of a dried-out pot plant is 
generally useless because the ball contracts 
in drying and leaves a small space between 
itself and the pot down which the water will 
run. 

Bathe the leaves frequently to remove 
dust, which will inevitably settle on them and 
choke up the pores. When the plant is in the 
sink or tub a hand syringe can be used to 
spray the foliage without wetting the floor. 
If this is inconyenient then carefully rub 
over the surface of each leaf with a damp 
sponge. If necessary a little soap may be 
used in the water. 

Many amateurs do serious injury to their 
house plants by not leaving well enough alone 
while growth is dormant or almost so. It is 
simply folly to fuss about with potted plants 
at that season. Do not disturb the roots at all 
during the winter for most plants are resting 
and cannot quickly put out new roots. This 
is particularly true of such decorative plants 
as palms, rubber plants, and ferns which can 
be shifted or fed with fertilizers only in 
summer. Soft wooded plants like geraniums 
and heliotropes are not so easily injured by 
transplanting, but even so I prefer to put 
them in large enough pots in the fall so that 
they will not need shifting until spring. If 
they should need extra feeding, on account 
of large growth, it is much better given in 
liquid form. The best form of liquid 
plant food is made from cow manure—at the 
rate of a bushel to a barrel of water—be- 


One of the easiest of flowering plants to grow in the 
window is Begonia metallica 
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Stunted growth made by a coleus as the result of 
attacks by the mealy bug 


cause there is no danger of burning the roots; 
horse manure and sheep manure are also 
good but they must be used very weak or 
they will injure the roots. I have used horse 
manure very successfully when the liquid was 
the color of very weak tea. These are mussy 
to handle. Neater are the special plant foods 
put up in tablet, liquid or powder forms. 
These can be bought in the local stores or 
ordered from the catalogues of seedsmen. 
Perhaps the greatest enemy of plants grown 
in houses heated by hot air furnaces or coal 
stoves is coal gas. An otherwise imper- 
ceptible trace of it in the air will cause the 
leaves of some plants (as the Jerusalem 
cherry) to drop off promptly. With a good 
chimney draught and with proper regulation 
of the dampers when attending to the fires 
there should be no trouble from this source. 
Illuminating-gas is almost as bad as 
coal-gas. The slightest trace will retard the 
development of new leaves on all but the 
- toughest-textured plants like rubbers and 
palms. Such thin-leaved plants as gera- 
nium, coleus, heliotrope, and begonia 
succumb quickly. When gas is present in 
small quantity the plants do not necessarily 
die but growth is stunted and the flower buds 
wither when beginning to show color, looking 
much as though they had been chilled. 


The mealy bug, like small tufts of cotton, is the worst 
pest on coleus and wax plant 
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The commonest insect enemies of house 
plants are the plant lice or aphides, especially 
the “green fly.” Look for these pests on 
the under side of the leaves where they suck 
the sap. Against these use tobacco water or 
soap suds. Tobacco water may be made 
from tobacco “stems” which can be bought 
from almost any florist or seedsman. Put a 
large handful into a gallon of warm water and 
let it stand for twenty-four hours, then dilute 
it to the color of weak tea and syringe the 
foliage, being careful to hit the under sides 
of the leaves. A simple way is to buy a 
tobacco extract and follow the directions on 
the package. 

If soap suds are used rinse the plants with 
clear water. 4 

If the plants are grown in a conservatory, 
or a room that can be completely shut off 
from the rest of the house, fumigating is the 
easiest and best method of fighting the 
aphides. 

For this tobacco stems may be used, but the 
tobacco preparations offered in the stores 
are easier to handle, according to directions. 

One can now buy sheets of paper which 
are impregnated with tobacco, and all that 
is necessary is to distribute enough sheets 
about the room to give the required density 
of smoke and set them afire. 

Whatever method is used select a quiet 
night for it and shut the room tight. By 
morning all evidences of the smoke will have 
disappeared. Then syringe the plants to 
knock off the aphides. Badly infested plants 
will need fumigating twice a week on suc- 
ceeding nights. 

A blue aphis sometimes attacks the roots, 
causing the plants to take on a sickly or 
yellow color. It is easily found by digging 
down near the base of the stem, and is 
attacked by watering with the tobacco water 
already described. If this does not kill the 
aphides the plant must be removed from the 
soil, the roots washed with whale-oil soap 
(one quarter pound to two gallons of 
water). Then repot in fresh, clean soil. 

Next to the aphides in destructiveness is 
the red spider, a very small red mite which 
can scarcely be seen by the naked eye. It 
lives on the under side of the leaves but its 
presence can be readily told by numerous 
minute yellow spots on the upper side. Like 
the aphis the red spider subsists on the 
plant’s juices. It thrives in a hot dry atmos- 
phere and its presence is a sure sign of in- 
sufficient moisture. The conditions ordi- 
narily found in living-roomsare very favorable 
for this pest. The remedy is obvious: 
syringe the plants with water, applying it 
on the under side of the leaves, and with 
considerable force because the spider is 
protected behind a web. 

Mealy bug is almost always present in the 
greenhouse, sometimes infesting house plants 
too. This insect looks like a small tuft of 
white cotton and is found on the under side 


of the leaves and in the joints. A strong 


stream of water will usually wash it off, but 
if that fails use kerosene emulsion or fir-tree 
oil which must be diluted according to the 
directions on the package and applied as a 
spray or with a feather. 
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The most highly colored foliage plant for window 


cultivation is the coleus. It needs a sunny window 
in winter 


Sometimes plants are infected with thrips 
which eat the epidermis of the leaves. They 
are small, slender, brown or black insects, 
about one-fourth of an inch long, and are 
easily controlled by any of the contact 
insecticides alre-dy mentioned, or by Paris 
green—one teaspoonful to twelve quarts of 
water. 

If angleworms infest the soil in the pots 
they may easily be gotten rid of by watering 
with lime-water which may be made as 
follows: To ten or twelve quarts of water 
add one and one-half to two pounds of fresh 
lump lime, letting it stand for a couple of 
days or until the lime has slacked and the 
water cleared, then pour off the clear water 
for use. Several waterings with this at in- 
tervals of three or four days will drive out the 
worms. 


Scale insects are protected by a hard shell and 
must be sprayed with Kerosene emulsion or whale 
oil soap 


The most important exhibition types of the large-flowered chrysanthemum: (1) Japanese, with petals variously twisted; petals tending distinctly but irregularly 
inwards, Japanese incurved; petals distinctly curved downward (as above), Japanese reflexed. (2) Disc surrounded by long petals, large-flowered anemone. (3) 
Petals regularly arched inwards, incurved or Chinese type 


A Guide to the Chrysanthemum Shows-By I. L. Powell, % 


A CLEAR EXPLANATION OF THE STANDARDS BY WHICH THE FLOWERS ARE JUDGED, THE DIFFERENT TYPES 
OR SECTIONS AND THE METHODS BY WHICH THE LARGEST FLOWERS AND SPECIMEN PLANTS ARE PRODUCED 


[Eviror’s Nore—Take this article to the flower show, for it will add greatly to your enjoyment and understanding of the beautiful but bewildering fall exhibitions. By 
all means attend them with a note-book and put down the names of the varieties you like best. Don’t take anyone else’s judgment. Now is the only time you can select 
varieties with intelligence. The interesting facts given below are compiled from a forthcoming book on Chrysanthemums by a gardener who has won many prizes at the shows. 


HERE are two totally different kinds of 
chrysanthemums. The one that is best 
known to the amateur, the old-fashioned 
hardy one that in its many colors adorns 
the gardens about many an old farmhouse, 
is small-flowered, seldom exceeding an inch 
and a half in diameter even under the best 
of conditions. These were known to our 
grandparents as artemisias, perhaps because 
the bruised leaf has an odor very like that of 
the true artemisia or wormwood. ‘These 
hardy, small-flowered or pompon kinds have 
been almost eclipsed by the large-flowered 


The irregular, informal blooms of the Japanese 
type are preferred for decorations because they are 
less stiff than the more formal kinds 


or tender florists’ kinds that are grown in the 
greenhouse and over the perfection of which cut. 


the contests of the exhibitions 
centre. 


THE LEADING FLOWERED TYPES 


These large-flowered kinds 
are of several types, but prac- 
tically only two main sections 
are recognized on the tables: 
the incurved and the so-called 
Japanese. The first-named are 
characterized by the graceful, 
regularly inarching petals; 
broadly, all flowers that do 
not thus incurve are classed 
as Japanese. By far the 
greater number of the popular 
favorites of the day are of this 
type. Among connoisseurs, va- 
rieties of this section are fur- 
ther subdivided according to 
the twist of the individual pet- 
als, as the Japanese incurved, 
the Japanese reflexed, and so 
on. 
The chief interest of the exhi- 
bitor is always centred on the 
large-flowered types because 
they make by far the most im- 
pressive display. These are 
grown usually for exhibition 
purposes, one flower only to 
each plant. Single-stemmed 
flowers, as these are called, 
are grown in pots when they 
are to be used primarily for 
decorative purposes on the 
plant (for instance, grouping 
with foliage plants); on benches 
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Crown to a single stem 


in the greenhouse when they are to be used 
You cannot produce the largest flower 


of which the variety is capable 
by any other means. 

The single chrysanthemum, 
charming for table decoration 
and for cut flowers to be used 
as table centre-pieces, while not 
a large factor in the flower 
shows, maintains a position of 
steady favor among those who 
regard flowers purely for their 
artistic qualities. There are 
single varieties of the hardy, 
or pompon, type as well as 
of the large-flowered. A curi- 
ous development of the single 
flowers is seen in the anem- 
one, in which the disc florets 


are somewhat enlarged but - 


have not been produced into 
rays as are those of the mar- 
gin. There are only two or 
three varieties of this section 
commonly in cultivation. 


TRIALS OF PATIENCE 


The greatest skill of the cul- 
tivator, and certainly the great- 
est amount of patience, is dis- 
played in the production of 
specimen plants, each one of 
which has to be given individ- 
ual attention and nursed with 
most solicitous care from the 
time cuttings are taken in Jan- 
uary. The plants that attract so 
much attention in the exhibi- 
tion halls are always one-year- 
old plants. For exhibition 
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The old plants are stood aside after flowering, and 
root cuttings taken from them in January 


blooms only, cuttings may be taken as late 
as May, the plant being carefully grown on 
from that time until November. Some va- 
rieties will not yield their best blooms unless 
they are propagated as early as February, 
but that is exceptional. ~The care of the 
chrysanthemum plant from the time the 
cutting is rooted until the bud begins to show 
a tendency to burst or to open its scales, is 
‘merely one of careful attention to conditions 
which will insure a continuous growth. This 
will usually be in September when all 
syringing is discontinued to avoid all chance 
of rotting of the delicate petals. 


WATERING, A DELICATE MATTER 


If water by any chance gets into the top 
at the opening of the bloom, there is danger 
of damping or scalding, thus disfiguring the 
tips of the petals. Whenever the opening 
flower shows browned or discolored petals, 
it is a sure indication that water has accu- 
mulated in the bud. Even drip from the 
roof, caused by the condensation of the 
moisture from the air, is sometimes respon- 
sible for this. So it means that the cultivator 
must be very careful in handling water 
during the last month or two of the plant’s 
growth. 


Large-flowered Kinds outdoors: some of the early-flowering varieties. This type 
' will bloom outdoors, but the plants are not really hardy 
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Too high temperature, which results from 
the sun’s heat in the early fall, is very likely to 
add to the troubles of the chrysanthemum 
grower, and all his ingenuity has to be 
exercised to secure abundant evaporation 
in order to reduce the temperature. Once 
the buds are formed, the ideal temperature 
is between 40° and 50° at night. 


BRIGHTNESS IN REDS AND PINKS 


It is not equally easy to produce good 
flowers in all colors. The yellows most 
people can succeed with and the whites are 
not especially troublesome to bring to perfec- 
tion, but the red, crimson and claret-colored 
varieties are easily burned, and particularly 
so if strong fertilizers have been given to 
the plant after the buds have shown a trace 
of color. It is an anxious moment for the 
grower. In his anxiety to produce the best 
and largest flowers, there isa great temptation 
to stimulate greatly. These colored varieties 
are benefited by light shading. The obser- 
vant visitor will notice a great: degree of 
difference in the brilliancy of coloring of the 
various pink varieties, but shading which 
greatly improves the brilliancy of the color 
is not always beneficial to the growth of the 
plant. The art of the cultivator lies in 
striking the proper balance. 

Freshness of the bloom, as it stands on the 
exhibition table, counts for much, and this 
depends largely on the manner in which it 
is handled after it has been cut, provided 
every little cultural detail has been attended 
to from the very first. Naturally, the strong- 
est, best grown plant will have the best 
enduring {bloom, but no matter how well 
it has been grown it can be ruined between 
the time it is cut and the time it is placed 
before the public. 

The best exhibitors cut the blooms twenty- 
four hours before they are to be packed for 
shipment. They are then placed in water 
and kept in a cool, dark corner away from 
draughts, and each flower is carefully 


wrapped in tissue paper before being packed. 
In wrapping the incurved blossoms, the paper 
is tied around the stem just below the flower 
and pulled up over the top, where it is tied. 
For the drooping, or reflexed form, the pa- 
per is placed on the top of the bloom, drawn 
downward and tied carefully around the stem 


Deas 
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The large exhibition blooms are grown on a green: 
house bench and only one flower to each plant 
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below the bloom. The essential part of this 
tying is to draw the paper around so that it 
holds the petals firmly; otherwise, they will 
get bruised and damaged in the handling. 

The wrapped blooms are then laid length- 
wise in boxes six feet long, two feet wide and 
about one and one-half feet deep. These 
boxes are lined with a thickness of heavy, 
glazed wrapping-paper, lapped over so as to 
exclude the air, and held in place by tacks. 
Inside this are about half a dozen thicknesses 
of newspaper, according to the condition of 
the weather and the distance the box has to 
travel. If the weather is likely to be warm, 
some lumps of ice are placed inside the box 
about the stems of the flowers. 

The tied blooms are laid lengthwise, with 
the blooms toward one end of the box, a roll 
of excelsior having previously been put into 
position to support the neck of the bloom 
so that the petals will not be crushed against 
the bottom of the box. Two or three rows 
of blooms may be thus placed in the box, and 
cross strips of wood are then nailed in to 
keep everything tight, a roll of excelsior 
being placed in for each layer of blooms. As 
each roll is put in, the foliage should be 
watered lightly, or, better still, a sheet of wet 
paper placed over it. 
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The old-fashioned border chrysanthemum, the so-called artemisia of some, has 
much smaller flowers but is as hardy as a rock 


The old-fashioned box (Buxus sempervirens) is the favorite formal and decorative hedge plant among the broad-leaved evergreens. 


Costly and slow-growing 


The Best Hedge Plants South and North—By Prosper J. Berckmans, «xi 


THE FIRST OF A SERIES OF HORTICULTURAL MEMOIRS BY THE DEAN OF AMERICAN POMOLOGY AND OF SOUTHERN 
FLORICULTURE, WITH ACCOUNTS OF MANY IMPORTANT PLANTS [INTRODUCED TO CULTIVATION BY HIM 


[Eviror’s Nore—Probably the mellowest veteran of American horticulture is Mr. P. F. Berckmans, who connects us with the heroic period of Van Mons, Loudon, Lindley, 


Van Houtte, Linden, Thomas Andrew Knight, and in this country Downing, Wilder, Barry, and Thomas. 


_ estate which he renounced in order to come to America. 
president of the Georgia Horticultural Society. 


He was born and educated in Belgium and was heir to a great and beautiful 
He has been president of the American Pomological Society for several periods, and for 31 years has been annually reélected 
He has been the chief tester and disseminator of plants introduced into the South since the Civil War. 
introductions is the kardy Fapanese lemon (Citrus trifoliata). He has also been a great traveler and has a wonderful knowledge of Northern conditions and hardy plants. 


Probably the most 1m portant of his 
At his beautiful 


home in Augusta, surrounded by many of the original specimens of his introductions, he dispenses a patriarchal hospitality to distinguished visitors from all parts of the world. Mr. 


Berckmans has done much but written little. 


PAN he nc a vast improvement has 

been made in our point of view towards 
hedges during the last fifty years Iam bound 
to confess that I see everywhere more or less 
dissatisfaction with almost every kind of 
hedge plant. Some are consumed by San 
José scale or other insects; most are too open 
at the base because of half-hearted pruning 


during the first three years; good hedges’ 


frequently have bad gaps in them; and some- 
times people will destroy perfect hedges on 
becoming convinced that their places will 
look better without them. 

Nearly all these costly and embarrassing 
experiences could be avoided, I believe, sim- 
ply by considering more carefully what the 
proposed hedge is for and which is the best 
plant for the purpose and why. Hedges 
are made for four distinct purposes — (1) to 
keep out animals, (2) for windbreaks and to 


screen unsightly objects, (3) to secure privacy, 
(4) for ornament. 


THE BEST DEFENSIVE HEDGES 


What a change has come during the last 
twenty-five years in the use of live fences! 
We are no longer required to fence out 


cattle; nearly all states now compel owners ~ 


of cattle to fence them im. Gone is the 
Western farmer’s craze for Osage orange, 
buckthorn, honey locust and other plants 
with cruel thorns that would make a fence 
“horse-high, pig-tight and _ bull-strong.” 
The barbed wire fence is usually considered 
cheaper. 

I believe, however, that the nya Japanese 
lemon, (Citrus trifoliata) ) will prove to be a 
cheaper and better defense than barbed 
wire. This plant is often called the hardy 
orange. The fruit is worthless but the plant 
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We are proud of the privilege of publishing some of his memoirs and ripe judgments.| 


thrives as far north as Philadelphia and will 
even survive the winters of New England. 
By crossing it with the sweet orange, the 
Department of Agriculture hopes to restore 
the orange industry to Northern Florida and 
to create new hybrid citrous fruits that will 
be worth growing as far north as Phila- 
delphia. 

My first experience with the hardy orange, 
or lemon as I prefer to call it, was in 1878 
when I received an invoice from Japan, 
among which were small pot-grown plants 
of the kum-kwat or kinkan orange. Shortly 
aiter their arrival, a shoot started from the 
stock upon which these oranges were grafted, 
and this proved to be the hardy Japanese 
lemon, then only known as a curiosity in a 
few botanical gardens. When the_ plant 
grown from this shoot bore an enormous 
crop of golden-colored fruit, I. raised some 
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The arborvitae is perhaps the most serviceable ever- 


green hedge for both screen and windbreak 


seedlings and planted a short hedge. So 
far as I can ascertain, this was the first plant- 
ing of the kind in the United States; since 
then it has been planted freely throughout 
the South. It is unquestionably the most 
formidable defensive hedge that can be 
planted, and is superseding all other thorny 
hedge plants. 

The cost of planting a mile of this hedge 
is no greater, so far as the actual work is 
concerned, than for the Osage orange hedge. 
The plants themselves cost about double. 
But there is no need to use two or three 
strands of barbed wire stretched through 
the middle of the hedge as is done with the 
Osage orange, nor do the plants have to be 
set in a slanting position in order to have the 
new upright growth properly interwoven. 
No posts or supports are needed. As com- 
pared with barbed wire or woven wire fences, 
it costs no more, and frequently less, to es- 
tablish and maintain. 

These hardy temons are set one foot apart, 
and cut back to eight or ten inches. They 
grow so rapidly that two annual trimmings are 
required; one in May, the other at any time 
later, so long as the work is done while the 
wood is soft. An excellent trimming tool 
for the purpose is made by taking a 28-inch 
scythe blade, straightening the shank and 
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The cheapest and quickest growing hedge plant of the North is California 
privet but the Amoor privet is better because evergreen 
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rivetting this toa 14- or 18-inch wood handle. 
At three years of age, hedges are sufficiently 
strong to allow a man to stand on top. 
There is no knowledge of its durability be- 
cause of its recent introduction, but no 
fungous diseases or noxious insects have so 
far injured it, and I believe that a well cared 
for hedge will outlast either the Osage orange 
or honey locust, and cost a great deal less to 
maintain. 

Incidentally, the hardy lemon has con- 
siderable decorative value. Technically, it 
is not an evergreen, but practically it is 
because the vivid green color of the bark is 
attractive during the winter. In early 
spring, the plant is covered with a profusion 
of white flowers, which are succeeded by 
golden fruits and these in their turn brighten 
the plant during winter. The plant will 
make a good 6-foot hedge as far north as 
Philadelphia. In New England it does not 
grow or bloom as freely and does not fruit. 


THE BEST WINDBREAKS AND SCREENS 


The great importance of windbreaks is 
better appreciated by fruit growers than by 
general planters. Sixteen advantages and 
four possible disadvantages are mentioned 
by Professor Bailey in his “Principles of 
Fruit Growing.”” Almost every home needs 
a windbreak, because it protects the house 
from the prevailing winter winds, saves coal, 
permits the garden to yield earlier in spring 
and later in fall and may provide an outdoor 
playground for children all winter. 

Obviously, the best windbreak for home 
use is a tall evergreen, and since the Norway 
spruce is the fastest-growing and therefore 
the cheapest of conifers, it is the favorite 
north of Washington, but it is a sombre tree 
and loses its symmetry after twenty or thirty 
years. Its rivals are slow in growing high 
enough to shelter the second story of a house. 
American arborvite has a dead look in win- 
ter. Red cedar is usually deficient at the 
base unless you pay a fair price for nursery- 
grown specimens. Hemlock is the most 
beautiful, but it is also the slowest and most 
expensive. You would be astonished to 


learn in what quantity large-sized nursery- 
grown hemlocks can now be had. 


For the South, the hardy 
impenetrable and highly ornamental, with golden fruits in winter 
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Bridal wreath (Spiraea prunifolia) makes a very showy 
hedge where nothing but the flowering effect is sought 


But evergreens’ are slower and _ costlier 
than deciduous trees and most people are 
impatient. Moreover, even a deciduous 
tree stops a good deal of the wind. Con- 
sequently, many people at the North plant 
the fastest and cheapest tree (the Carolina 
poplar) or the corresponding shrub (Cali- 
fornia privet) which is satisfactory if you 
need a windbreak only ten or twelve feet 
high. 

For the South, I consider the Oriental 
arborvite the most efficient and beautiful 
windbreak, but as it is a conifer it is relatively 
slow and costly. Of the many broad- 
leaved evergreens, the Carolina cherry is 
the favorite for tall windbreaks. If the 
height of ten feet is sufficient, the cheap- 
est broad-leaved evergreen windbreak for 
the South is the Amoor River privet, but the 
Carolina cherry and even the glorious 
Magnolia grandiflora can be planted fifteen 
feet apart and allowed to grow in bush form 
from the ground. 

The screening of unsightly objects is 
a highly specialized problem. If the house 
itself is ugly, remember that vines wil] make 
it beautiful whereas trees can only hide its 
ugliness. If it is a summer home, you need 
not go to the expense of getting conifers for 
screens. In hiding outbuildings, use vines, 
but also mass shrubbery or trees in front of 


Dense, 


lemon (Citrus frifoliata) is unsurpassed. 
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them if you can afford it. In screening ser- 
vice yards or laundry yards, I generally 
select hedge plants from the list of plants 
recommended above for windbreaks. 


ORNAMENTAL HEDGES 


Ornamental hedges are of two classes—the 
flowering and non-flowering. To the latter 
belong the conifers and certain broad-leaved 
evergreens, such as box. These are largely 
used for formal situations where the beauty 
of line and greenery is enough. Flowering 
hedges are largely used for boundary lines. 


THE BEST BROAD-LEAVED EVERGREEN 


Hitherto the standard hedge plant of the 
world for formal effect has been the box, 
but it is more or less slow, costly and treacher- 
ous and I believe that in the Amoor privet 
we have the best plant of this class for the 
masses. This plant, which I call Ligustrum 
Amurense, is unquestionably the best of the 
privets at the South. It retains its bright 
green foliage during the coldest winters; 
it has withstood, without injury, a cold of 
twenty degrees below zero in western North 
Carolina; and it also endures the extreme 
heat of southern Florida. It is therefore 
adapted to a very wide range of territory, and 
furthermore, will succeed in any soil that is 
neither too arid nora swamp. If planted in 
rich soil, and properly treated, a good hedge 
may be expected two years after planting. 
This privet is grown in a few Northern 
nurseries under the name of Ligustrum 
Ibota which is evidently incorrect. Unfor- 
tunately there are several different species 
sold under the name of Amoor privet, which 
may account for the difference of opinion 
as to its hardiness and evergreen character. 

In 1868 I received six plants of the Amoor 
privet from the late Eugene Baumann, then 
living in Rahway, N. J. He wrote that the 
few experiments he had been able to make 
with it satisfied him that the plant would 
prove to be the best of all the evergreen 
privets, but feared that the excessive cold at 
Rahway might kill it. It was fortunate 
indeed that these plants were sent to me, 
because Mr. Baumann’s death occurred 
soon afterwards. It is astonishing that the 
Amoor privet is still so little known outside 
of the Middle South, as it is assuredly far 
superior to the California variety, retaining 
its foliage and bright color during the greater 
part of the winter in the latitude of New York 
where the latter becomes denuded. Near 
Richmond, Va., there exist several miles of 
hedge of Amoor privet, the ‘first extensive 
use of the variety made by the late Major 
McGinty, who was quick to appreciate its 
great value. 

In the South the California privet (Ligus- 
trum ovalifolium) seldom casts its foliage 
during winter; but as it turns to a dull 
purplish-black color, it is unsightly, and 
therefore very seldom used. In the Northern 
States it is more extensively planted than 
any other hedge. ‘There it is deciduous, 
usually becoming defoliated during Decem- 
ber, but in mild winters it retains its foliage 
later when it assumes a dingy, purplish hue. 
This species grows to a height of ten to fifteen 
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feet if left unsheared and may be used as a 
windbreak or screen. 

The new growth of an evergreen privet 
should be sheared whenever it has reached 
a growth of six to eight inches. Cut off one- 
half of this growth and proceed in the same 
manner with each succeeding shearing until 
the hedge has attained the desired height. 
Then leave only half an inch at each clipping. 
The shape of the hedge may be either conical 
or triangular in section for regions subject 
to heavy falls of snow; in other sections the 
perpendicular-sided-with-flat-top form may 
be used. 

Never plant a double row as it cannot be 
kept in good shape as readily as the single 
row. Set the plants twelve inches apart in 
ordinarily good soil, but increase the dis- 
tance in rich ground to eighteen or even to 
twenty-four inches. It is understood that 
a deep trench is first made and filled in with 
rich earthand stable manure and the plants 
set several inches deeper than they were 
growing before. After planting cut them 
back to ten or twelve inches to secure a dense 
growth from the base. 

If a broad-leaved evergreen is desired for 
a very tall hedge or windbreak for the South 
I generally recommend the Japanese privet 
(Ligustrum Japonicum). This grows to be 
a fair-sized tree. It is not hardy north of 
Washington. 

Where ample space can be given and a tall 
and broad hedge is desired the various forms 
of the English laurel (Prunus Laurocerasus) 
are of great value. Their principal merit 
consists in their broad, vivid green, shining 
foliage and the ease with which they can be 
transplanted into any soil of ordinary fertility. 
They are hardy as far north as Washington. 

For a very low hedge the sweet myrtle 
(Myrtus communis) is occasionally used. 
Both foliage and flowers are very fragrant. 


FLOWERING EVERGREEN HEDGES 


The climate of the South is favorable to 
broad-leaved evergreens, some of which are 
chiefly valued for their flowers. Among 
these perhaps the most magnificent are 
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the North is more 


No evergreen hedge in 
beautiful than the hemlock, because of its feathery 
grace and lively green in winter 


Magnolia grandiflora, camellias and azaleas, 
but these are not commonly used for hedges. 
Years ago, the Japan spindle bush (Euony- 
mus Japonicus) was the favorite broad- 
leaved hedge plant as far north as Virginia, 
but its liability to scale insects has caused it 
to be discarded. Wherever the scale does not 
exist, it is a most desirable plant as it can 
be trimmed to any shape and at any time. 
Perhaps the commonest tall hedge plant 
in the South is Prunus Caroliniana, known 
to nurserymen as Cerasus Carolinensis and 
to the public as wild orange, mock orange, 
Carolina cherry, etc. This tree is apt to be 
injured by borers, thus causing gaps to form 
in a hedge and after a few years it does not 
respond well to shearing. This plant (and 
also Ligustrum Japonicum) can be trained 


For formal hedges in the Southern States, the Amoor privet is unquestionably the best. It stands heat and 
cold, and the foliage in winter is brighter than the California privet 
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as an excellent shade tree by giving-the body 
a height of six to ten feet, but is is not 
hardy north of South Carolina. It blooms 
profusely in early spring, the flowers being 
quite fragrant. 

For sections below the Middle South, the 
Cape jasmine (Gardenia florida) is perhaps 
the best evergreen hedge. Its growth is 
quite compact. Some persons object to the 
strong fragrance of its large white flowers 
while others consider it unexcelled. 

The tea plant (Thea Bohea) can be sheared 
and, kept at a low height, makes a good 
small hedge and is very attractive when 
covered with its white flowers. It can stand 
a cold of 15° above zero. 

The famous laurustinus (Viburnum Tinus) 
can stand a temperature of near zero, if 
dormant. The value of this fine shrub con- 
sists not only in the profusion of its white, 
fragrant flowers borne in umbels two inches 
across, opening as early as February in the 
Middle South, but also in the bright red 
hue of its buds, which begin to color as early 
as December. It can be kept sheared as a 
low hedge. 

Pittosporum .Tobira is another desirable 
plant, more because of the fragrance of its 
small, inconspicuous flowers. Not hardy 
north of the Middle South. 

There is no winter and spring blooming 
shrub that rivals the tea olive (Olea fragrans) 
in its most delicate fragrance. The small, 
white flowers are produced at frequent 
periods, from autumn until summer, making 
it the most favored shrub of Southern gar- 
dens. A hedge of this plant is best suited to 
a cemetery lot or a very small flower garden. 

The cheapest red-berried hedge plant for 
the South is the cassina (Ilex vomitoria). 
In the seaboard sections of Virginia to Florida 
and westward, it frequently grows wild in 
great profusion. Its use as a hedge plant 
was first suggested by its close growth along 
narrow driveways where the wheels of pass- 
ing vehicles had acted as hedge shears and 
madea naturally formed compact hedge. ‘The 
scarlet berries are retained during winter. 
Seeds germinate very slowly unless kept in 
moist sand for several weeks before planting. 

In the North, broad-leaved evergreens are 
little used for hedges as they generally require 
shelter from winter winds and sunshine, 
partial shade, peat in the soil and freedom 
from lime. — 

The calico bush (Kalmia latifolia) often 
succeeds in very poor soil and rocky places 
and is hardy in New England. It may be 
used to good effect for a tall and broad screen, 
but should not be sheared. In favorable 
localities, it attains a height of ten feet. It has 
large clusters of pinkish-white flowers and 
the buds are of unique and attractive form. 

The holly-leaved ash berry (Berberis or 
Mahonia Aquifolium) is hardy but some- 
times burned by winter. It makes a neat, 
low hedge that is exceedingly attractive when 
its golden-yellow flowers open in March in 
our Southern gardens. 


FLOWERING DECIDUOUS HEDGES 


The largest individual flower possessed 
by any hedge plant is that of the rose of 
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Sharon (Hibiscus Syriacus). In the North 
this blooms in August or September, but in 
the South it gives us a wealth of flowers 
from June until frost; the most desirable 
varieties are those of dwarf, compact habit, 
noted for the profusion of their flowers as 
well as great length of blooming period. 
The colors include pure white, light and 
dark red, purple, violet, blue, pink, etc., 
double and single flowers. In planting a 
hedge of hibiscus give the plants three feet 
distance and do not trim close for the tall- 
growing sorts; the very dwarf kinds can be 
left untrimmed. 

Among the early spring bloomers, the most 
popular hedge plant South and North is the 
Japan quince (Cydonia Japonica). Seed- 
lings vary much in the habit of their growth 
and color of flowers, and good effects are 
produced by planting either in separate 
colors (white, pink or red), or with mixed 
seedlings having the whole range of colors. 

Among the roses, the first place for a 
beautiful flowering hedge plant must be 
given to Marie Pavic; of compact growth, 
neat foliage and with myriads of small white 
flowers which are produced from early 
spring until after a heavy frost. Set the 
plants two feet apart and shear very slightly, 
just sufficient to keep them in good shape. 
This rose is hardy in New England. Other 
varieties of polyantha roses are very desir- 
able, such as Clothilde Soupert, Paquer- 
ette, Etoile d’Or, etc., but Marie Pavic is 
the best. 

The favorite May-blooming, low-growing 
hedge plant is Deutzia gracilis. It is very 
dwarf and covered with white flowers. 

Notable for its long season of bloom is 
Spiraea Bumalda, var. Anthony Waterer, 
but the color is objectionable to many. It 
grows about three feet high and is constantly 
producing bright, dark-crimson flowers in 
corymbs. Also, its foliage is variegated 
white, green and red. 

Spirea Thunbergii is of low compact growth 
and delicate foliage. Its white flowers are 
small but produced in the greatest profu- 
sion. During mild winters the blooms 
begin as early as February, but they are 
at their best early in March to April. 
Shear the plants after their blooming period 
is Over. 

The best low, defensive hedge, in the opin- 
ion of many, is the Japanese barberry 
(Berberis Thunbergiw) because it is always 
dense at the base, has brilliant coppery-red 
foliage in autumn and is covered with red 
berries all winter. It grows about four feet 
high and is very hardy. 


Asparagus and Rhubarb For 


Christmas 
L. B. New York 


I DO not know of any winter delicacy 
that will give more real pleasure to 
the home—and perhaps cause a slight feeling 
of envy among your friends—than forced 
asparagus. And the beauty of it is that 
almost anybody who is willing to dig up a 
few roots can get results. ‘The man who has 
a greenhouse with heating apparatus in com- 
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mission can get forced asparagus (or rhubarb) 
without sacrificing a single foot of space that 
is wanted for other growing plants. 

As soon as the first touches of winter 
arrive go out into the garden and dig up a 
few crowns of asparagus or rhubarb (pie plant) 
and place them in boxes of sand for storage 
in the cellar or shed. It won’t matter if they 
get frozen a little. 

By starting the forcing a few days before 
the end of November a liberal cutting can be 
had for Christmas Day, and in all probability 
from one to two weeks before that good 
cuttings can be had. The crop will last as 
a rule for two months, and a_ half-dozen 
strong roots will furnish enough and to spare 
for any ordinary family. 

If you are about to force asparagus be 
sure to select good, strong and preferably 


The space under the benches can be utilized for 
> forcing asparagus 


four-year-old plants from a well-cultivated 
bed and you will be delighted. ‘Too often 
roots are lifted from an overworked or 
underfed bed and the results are not satis- 
factory. 

The roots to be forced can be lifted any 
time in November and immediately put 
under the greenhouse benches if it’s more 
convenient. 

Forcing is done very gradually at the first 
for the roots require a few days to settle 
down. Place them closely together in rows 
packed around with good earth and having 
a depth of soil three or four inches below; 
the crown can be left uncovered for green 
tops; but if bleached heads are preferred 
the crowns must be buried a foot. I 
like the green shoots much better than the 
white ones as they have more of the real 
asparagus flavor, I think. They are not so 
easy to handle in the cooking, nor do they 
look as well on the table, but I want my 
vegetables for their flavor, not for their looks. 

A temperature of 45° at the start, and for 
about ten days, then gradually increasing until 
60° or so is reached, will give the best results. 
A greater degree of heat will not be harmful 
to the plants, but it will result in long drawn 
or spindly shoots. 

With rhubarb the crowns are only just 
covered, for one don’t need bleached stalks, 
indeed a bright pink coloring is wonderfully 
attractive and makes the flavor seem better. 
A high temperature can be given too, without 
any bad effects, as long stalks are cut up into 
small chunks just as easily as short ones. 


Four Plans for a 100 x 100 ft. Plot—By F. C. Leible, % 


THE FIFTH OF A SERIES OF ARTICLES ON THE ‘“‘CHEAPEST GARDENS FOR THE SMALLEST 
LOTS,’’ EACH OF WHICH GIVES FOUR SOLUTIONS COSTING $25, $50, $75 AND $100 RESPECTIVELY 


LOT too feet square is exactly four New York lots. It is, 
therefore, a common unit in the suburbs near New York 
City and it is fairly common in smaller cities elsewhere. This is 
the first lot we have treated that is lar~> enough to contain a 
kitchen garden that would supply a family with vegetables all the 
year round. It is about the minimum on which a barn and chickens 
can be kept with decency. It is also the smallest space on which 
it is possible to make a refreshing landscape picture of sufficient 
breadth to suggest country ease and pleasures. 


I. A VEGETABLE GARDEN FOR $25 


Anybody who can afford to own a home ona too x too ft. lot 
ought to be ashamed to spend no more than $25 on his grounds. 
Plan tr. shows how little can be accomplished for that sum, which 
does not even include the four street trees. This plan is adapted 
to a person who wants vegetables and fruits and likes formality. 

The kitchen garden is disproportionately large, but if there is a 
good flower border in front, the result may be pleasing. ‘The price 
includes seeds of perennial and annual flowers for this border, 
also vegetable seeds, but not the sundial which is an expensive 
luxury unless you are willing to let it be half an hour out of the way. 


2. AUTUMN-BLOOMING PERENNIALS, $50 


It may seem foolish to have a garden of perennial flowers for 
autumn effect, because the one advantage of a hardy border that is 
continually preached is that you get something every day during 
the whole growing season. Nevertheless there are many people 
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1, fifteen Fay; 2, fifteen White Grape. Gooseberry; 3, fifteen Downing ; 


Currants : 
4, fitteen Pearl; 5, six Champion peach; 6, three deutzia (Deutzia crenata); 7, one Spirea 
(Spirea Bumalda); 8, two golden bell (Forsythia suspensa); 9, six rugosa rose (Rosa 


rugosa); 10, two mahonia (Berberis aquifoluum); 11, three white fringe (Chionanthus 


Virginica.) 
1, A vegetable garden for $25.00 The sidewalk requires four American ash 
(Fraxinus Americana) which will cost $8.00 extra. 
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VEGETABLES 
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1, Seven white Iceland peppy (Papaver nudicaule, var. album); 2, ten horned violet (Viola 
cornuia); 3, three everblooming sweet William (Dianthus latifolius); 4, fourteen cone flower 
(Rudbeckia speciosa); 5, twelve Little Gem feverfew (Chrysanthemum Parthenium, var.); 
6, eight pincushion flower (Scabiosa Caucasica); 7, nine Japanese anemone (Anemone Japon- 
ica); 8, two torch lily (Tritoma uvaria, var. grandiflora); 9, two white snakeroot (Eupatorium 
ageratoides); 10, four Fred Peele pompon chrysanthemum (Chrysanthemum Indicum, var.); 
11, fiveModelke Perfection pompon chrysanthemum (Chrysanthemum Indicum, vaxr.); 12, four 
purple cone flower (Rudbeckia purpurea); 13, two iron weed (Vernonia Arkansana); 14, five 
horsemint (Monarda didyma); 15, five sunflower (Helianthus rigidus); 16, nine speedwell 
(Veronica longifolia, var. subsessilis); 17, twelve redhot poker plant (D7vitoma Pfitzeri or 
Kniphofia Pfitzeri); 18, fifteen Napoleon III. pink (Dianthus plumarius, var.); 19, five yellow 
Iceland poppy (Papaver nudicaule, var. sulphureum); 20, seven blue gentian (Gentiana 
Andrewsit); 21, eight red Iceland poppy (Papaver nudicaule, var. coccineum): 22, eight soap- 
wort (Saponaria Caucasica, var. flore pleno); 23, four balloon flower (Platycodon grandiflora); 
24, six Shasta daisy (Chrysanthemum maximum, var.); 25, eight Stokes’ aster (Stokesia cyanea); 
26, two Whirlwind Japanese anemone (Ancmone Japonica, var.); 27, four Maltese cross (Lychnis 
Chalcedonica); 28,four Otto Thalacker phlox (Phlox paniculata, var.); 29, three Princess of 
Wales pompon chrysanthemum (Chrysanthemum Indicum, var.); 30,sixmonkshood (Aconitum 
Napellus); 31, five Miss Lingard phlox (Phlox paniculata, var.); 32, four William Westlake 
pompon chrysanthemum (Chrysanthemum Indicum, var.); 33, four President pompon chrysan- 
themum (Chrysanthemum Indicum, var.); 34, three New England aster (Aster Nove-Anglia); 
35, six Golden Fleece pompon chrysanthemum (Chrysanthemum Indicum, var.); 36, four false 
chamomile ( Boltonia latisquama); 37, eight Montclair pompon chrysanthemum (Chrysanthemum 
Indicum, var.); 38, three blue spirea (Caryopteris Mastacanthus); 39, five rose of Sharon 
(Hibiscus Syriacus); 40, four bush clover (Lespedeza Sieboldii); 41, three snowball (Viburnum 
Opulu var. sterile); 42, five purple fringe (Rhus Cotinus); 43, three eulalias (Miscanthus Sinensis, 
var. sebrina); 44, five California privet (Ligustrum ovalijolium); 45, three false indigo 
(Amorpha fruticosa); 46, three Rugosa roses (Rosa rugosa); a7, two Japanese barberry 
(Berberis Thunbergi); 48, four hardy hydrangea (Hydrangea paniculata, var. grandiflora). 


A garden of autumn-blooming perennials costing $50. The four elms 
planted in the sidewalk will cost $8 extra 


who want gardens that are at their best in autumn, when ordinary 
gardens fail. For example in Lenox and throughout the Berk- 
shires, September is the height of the season. Every private school 
wants to put its best foot forward to greet the new pupils. And 
everybody who goes away for the summer would like to have a 
hearty welcome rather than signs of suspended animation. 

It would cost only $20 to have this lawn taken care of for ten 
weeks during the summer. Your local florist could supply a man 
to cut the grass and weed the borders for $1.75 or $2 a day. Or, 
if you have to stay home, while your wife and children are away, 
you could keep the place in good order by working an hour a day. 
It is true that this garden has no flowers in spring, but there are 
flowers everywhere else in spring, and a man who has only $50 to 
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Chinese peony: 1, two Duke of Wellington; 2, five festiva maxima; 3, two festiva alba; 
4, two La Tulipe; 5, two Marie Lemoine; 6, two Queen Victoria; 7, two Beauté Francaise; 8, 
two Duchess de Nemours; 9, two grandiflora carnea; 10, Mme. Ducel; 11, two Mons. Jules 
Elie; 12, two gigantea; 13, two Mme. de Verneville; 14, two Modele de Perfection; 15, two 
Marie Stuart; 16, two Modeste Guerin; 17, two Humei, 18, two rosea elegans; 19, Delachei; 20, 
four A. Verschaffelt; 21, four Felix Crousse; 22, four rubra triumphans; 23, four Meissonier; 
24, four rubra superba. Paonia officinalis: 25, two rubra flore-pleno; 26, two rosea flore-pleno; 
27, two alba mutabilis. 28,two Pa@onia lenuifolia var. flore-pleno. Japan tree peony: 29, one 
Adelaide; 30, one Caroline; 31, one Cornelia; 32, one Nigricans; 33, one Rossini. 34, ten 
larkspur (Delphinium formosum); 35, twelve Oriental poppy (Papaver orientalis); 36,two Japan 
barberry (Berberis Thunbergi); 37, four weigela (Diervilla florida); 38, five lilac (Syringa vul- 
garis); 39, six mock orange (Philadelphus coronarius); 40, onearalia (Acanthopanax pentaphylla). 

Additional planting costing $175. 0, four sugar maples (Acer saccharum); a, five purple 
fringe (Rhus Cotinus);, 6, five white fringe (Chionanthus Virginica);, c,four rhodotypus (Rhodo- 
typus kerrioides), d, three golden bell (Forsythia suspensa);, e, one common barberry (Berberis 
vulgaris); {,one Tartarian honeysuckle (Lonicera Tartarica). Cost of hedge about $50. 


An old-fashioned peony garden for $75 


spend must sacrifice something if he wants to have a place that will 
be more attractive than the average home during the season when 
flowers are most appreciated by his family. 


3. A PEONY GARDEN FOR $75 


Peonies make a delightful hobby. They have larger flowers 
than roses, last quite as long as common roses, are attractive 
even when out of bloom and have few insect enemies. They 
are costly, compared with other perennials, can be best planted in 
September and require three years to reach perfection, but they 
are extremely long-lived and require very little care. The peony 
is a formal plant and looks its best in formal gardens. Therefore 
such hedging as is here indicated would add greatly to the beauty 
of the place, but this would cost about $50 extra. 

This plan allows thirty-three varieties of peonies, including 
several tree peonies. The letters a, b,c, d indicate how you could 
cut off the garden from public view by planting tall shrubs. This 
would cost $17.50 extra. The rest of the planting is shrubbery to 
make the place attractive during the rest of the year. 

This plan is well adapted to a family which goes away about 
the middle of June fora long summer vacation, as the peonies re- 
quire no more summer care than shrubbery. 


4. AN EVERGREEN GARDEN FOR $100 


The great advantage of an evergreen garden is that it is 
attractive all the year round, especially in winter when it furnishes 
a delightful outdoor playground for children. Also it requires a 
minimum of care after planting. 

Since we must pay for everything in this world, we must expect 
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that there are rather severe limitations for such a project. Ever- 
greens are the costliest of all plants, the slowest growing and 
the most sensitive to soft coal smoke. They are always formal in 
their young stage and therefore they are appropriate for a formal 
garden. 

I should not be willing to have a seat in this formal garden. 
A better place to read or lounge is just outside at the place indicated. 
The object of a formal garden is to give one a sort of esthetic 
tonic. It is like reading Cotton Mather, or communing with 
your ancestors or visiting a temple. We need a sort of spiritual 
bath every day. Some get it by reading history or Plato. The 
formal garden also helps us to escape from the century we live in. 

A formal garden ought to be organically connected with the 
house or else shut off from the landscape by tall shrubbery. It 
would cost about $50 more to do this and to provide other 
shrubbery as indicated on the plan. 
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NO. OF | STANDARD AND HEIGHT 


PLANTS | COMMON NAME | TRADE NAMES (in feet) COLOR SHAPE 
| 
Hedge | 460 Boxwood......-- Buxus sempervirens, var. 2 Dark green |Round. 
| Sj AMATO seco ce acs = 
I I English yew..... Taxus baccata, var. ad- 20 Dark green |Columnar 
pressa erecla......-..- | 
2 4 Arborvite ..-.....|Thuya _ orientalis, var. 4 Light green |Columnar 
| SEQQUHES 66650 cos! | 
3 4 Trish juniper. . -- - Juniperus communis, var. 20 Bluess=eee- Columnar 
\ Elabernica=2-5--9) 5 
4 8 Japanese cypress. |Chamecy paris spher-| 8 BLOUZEs see Conical 
oides, var.  ericoides} 


5 (Retinispora ericoides) 
4 Japanese cypress. |Chamecy paris obtusa,| 6 
MOMUs PT AGUS: =e eee 
56 Mountain spurge . |Pachysandra terminalis. . 
Japanese cypress -|Chamecy paris oblusa,} 6 
vat. compaqa.-.....- 


Dark green |Bush 


Dark green |Creeper 
Dark green |Bush 


8 64 iemlock=eeererer Tsuga Canadensis.....- 6 Dark green |Pyramidal 

9 I Red cedar. ---..- Juniperis Virginiana...| 40 Dark green |Columnar 

10 I Siberia arborvite|Thuya occidentalis, var.| 20 Dark green |Columnar 
Wiancan ase eee 

11 I Koster’s cedar.. -|Juniperus Virginiana, 5 Bluish green|Spreading 
Airs OSHA sc ococes 

12 I Austrian pine...-- Pinus Laricio, var. Au- 40 Dark green |Round 
SITLACO sae eae 2 

13 I White spruce.-..- Ia MNiponsccoaceses se 4o Silvery blue |Pyramidal 

14 I Oriental spruce...| Picea orientalis......--- 60 Dark green |Pyramidal 

5) I Hinoki cypress. ..|Chamecyparis oblusa-..- 40 Light green |Pyramidal 

16 I Sawara cypress...|Chamecyparis _ pisijera 20 Light blue {Conical 
var. squarrosd....----- 

17 — Japanese barberry| Berberis Thunbergii.... - = = = 


An evergreen garden costing $100. To plant the unmarked, deciduous trees 
and shrubs will cost about $50 additional. 


A $500 Barn for Suburbs or Country—By C. H. Miller, *% 


IF YOU DO YOUR OWN WORK OR HAVE ONLY ONE MAN AND WANT A BARN THAT 
WILL ACCOMMODATE TWO HORSES, A COW AND YOUR VEHICLES, STUDY THIS EXAMPLE 


4 Pel barn cost $500. That’s all there 

is to that. You may think it cost 
too much and that you could build it for less, 
but you cannot. In these days of high prices 
we may as well know the worst. Nothing is 
gained by ignoring facts. The owner of this 
barn was just as wise and economical and 
practical as you are. He refrained from the 
“gilt weather vanes and gewgaws,” too, but 
the fact remained that in this building there 
was used over $350 worth of lumber, so 
what’s the use of deceiving ourselves and 
thinking that we could build one like it for 
$300 in our part of the country. 

The barn of this article is noteworthy 
simply because it represents about the cheap- 
est torm of barn construction that will be 
durable and convenient and at the same time 
not be unsightly and a blot on the landscape. 
It is not presented because of its architectural 
charm and symmetry nor even because it is 
unusual. The man seeking economy must 
not do unusual things. They are generally 
experiments and cost money. ‘This barn is 
really a stable, but it happens to be on a six- 
acre farm and is painted red, therefore the 
owner calls it a barn. 

It was built in June of this year and cost 
about $500. The prevailing price for hem- 
lock lumber in the section where it was built 
(northern New Jersey), is $30.00 per thou- 
sand feet. Carpenter labor averages $2.50 
per day of eight hours. So with the price of 
material and labor somewhere near these 
prices, it should be duplicated anywhere for 
the price already mentioned. 

The outside dimensions are 20 x 36 ft., 
with fourteen-foot posts. The lower floor 
contains a carriage room, two single stalls, 
one box stall, designed to be used for a cow, 
harness closet and feed chute. The entire 
second floor is devoted to a hay and straw 
loft except one corner which is partitioned 


The dimensions of this barn are 20x 36 foot. with 14-ft posts. The siding is 
unplaned hemlock and the roof is made of cedar shingles 


off with Z-inch T. & G. North Carolina 
ceiling boards and serves as a sleeping room 
for the coachman-gardener. 

In front of the barn and to the left is a 
grated platform for washing carriages. Water 
for this purpose, as well as for all the stable 
work is obtained from a cistern built of 
rough field stone laid in cement and sand 
to which the gutters lead by means of gal- 
vanized pipes. Of course, in cases where a 
supply of water or even a wind mill is avail- 
able, the cistern would be unnecessary. 

The siding is unplaned hemlock. As this 
was not properly seasoned and was not 
painted promptly it has warped somewhat, 
causing cracks where the boards join. If the 
barn were to be used in the winter all of these 
cracks would have to be battened but for the 
present use, the owner has found that a lining 
of resin-sized sheathing paper has made it 
sufficiently warm and wind proof. If battens 
proved necessary, then it would have been 
cheaper, to begin with, to have used tongue 
and grooved pine barn siding, planed on one 
side, in place of the hemlock. The first cost 
is somewhat more expensive and this lumber 
is usually full of knots and sappy spots, but 
pine will not warp as much as hemlock, 
is far more lasting, and in many ways, es- 
pecially in looks, is superior. It, too, must 
be painted as soon as it is in place and all the 
knots must be shellacked first or the paint 
will not cover. In the case of some particu- 
larly inferior grades of pine, the knots form 
almost a quarter of the surface, but as long 
as they are tight they are not a serious objec- 
tion. The stalls are 4 ft. 8 in. wide, with a 
floor made of 2-inch spruce plank, laid half 
an inch apart. The foundations are field 
stone roughly laid to support the sills. The 
barn is well provided with windows and doors 
both for convenience and ventilation. The 
roof is made of Vancouver, British Columbia, 
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cedar shingles laid on shingle lath. The 
building is painted with red metallic paint 
and the eaves and door and window frames 
are painted white. 

The stonework that shows in the picture 
of the barn is not a part of the building it- 
self but was made necessary because of the 
sloping ground where the barn is located. 


Its cost therefore is not included in the items: 


given. As a matter of fact its cost would 


be very difficult to compute’ because all the. 


stones were on the place and the work was 
done by the coachman. Another item that 
is omitted is the gutters and leaders the cost 
of which is not available. Probably $30 
would cover them. 

There are cheaper ways to build a barn 
than this. A tar paper roof for instance 
costs less than a shingle roof and in sections 
where wood is plentiful a hewn frame made 
out of native wood—oak or chestnut—might 
prove to be cheaper than sawed lumber but 
most men are too busy to attend to the 
details of getting out a “home made”’ frame. 
Then, too, a floor is not absolutely necessary 
ina barn. Some people contend that both 
horses and carriages do better if allowed to 
stand on the ground. We have never heard 
of a case however where a horse suffered 
particularly because it had a dry clean place 
to stand on in place of a dirt floor that was 
either damp or dusty all the time. ‘There is 
no question that a floor is a good thing to 
have in a barn if you can afford it, provided 
that the foundations are under the entire 
building A “‘floorless” barn is much warmer 
than a barn on piers. 

The itemized cost sheet of this building 
was furnished me by the owner. Of course 
it does not include either architect’s fees or 
contractor’s profit. It was as follows: Labor, 
$122; material, $358.18; painting, $24. 
Total, $504.18. 


The rough stone cistern and the grated platform for washing carriages, A good 
supply of water near a barn is practically indispensable 


Grafting Your Own Conifers—By John Dunbar, 


Rochester, 
INEwY 


THE ONLY WAY OF PERPETUATING COLORADO BLUE SPRUCE AND OTHER HIGHLY COLORED, DWARF OR PENDULOUS 


EVERGREENS—INSURE RARE AND COSTLY SPECIMENS—PRESERVE 


IN eet people will never want to know 
1 how to graft conifers, for the nursery- 
man does it cheaper and better, but the public 
should understand why the kinds it wants 
the most cost so much. ‘The bluest Colorado 
spruces have to be grafted and grafting is 
an expensive process. The pure species 


can be cheaply raised by seeds; but the 


Cut a thin slice of bark from the cion to fit a corre- 
sponding cut on the stock. (Spruce) 


Bind round tightly with prepared tape 
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horticultural varieties can be perpetuated 
and multiplied only by grafting. 

Moreover, a new variety is likely to origi- 
nate on your place. You may find one tree 
with silvery, golden. or bluish foliage, more 
compact habit, or pendulous branches. 
Then you will suddenly take a great interest 
in grafting conifers for it is the only way in 
which you can preserve and multiply your 
improved variety. 

Again, you may have some rare and costly 
species that you are afraid you may lose. 
The cheapest way to insure it is to raise a few 
extra specimens. But you dare not wait for 
seeds, and cuttings may not give the results. 
For instance, I had only one small specimen 
each of nut pine (Pinus edulis), Macedonian 
pine (P. Peuce), and lace bark pine (P. Bun- 
geana), so I propagated them by grafting. If 
they had been mature enough to bear seeds, 
I would have raised seedlings instead. 

The actual grafting is done any time from 
November until the beginning of March. 
The stocks for grafting coniferous evergreens 
must be selected according to natural affinities, 
thus: the Norway spruce (Picea excelsa) for 
all the spruces although the white spruce 
(P. alba) may also be used; the white pine 
(Pinus Strobus) for all the pines having five 
leaves in a sheath; the bull pine (P. pon- 
derosa) for those having three leaves in a 
sheath; and the Scotch pine (P. sylvestris) 
for the two-leaved pines. Ihave used the 
Scotch pine (-two-leaved) as a stock for the 
three-leaved pines, but it is not entirely 
satisfactory. 

As a stock for all the firs the silver fir 
(Abies Picea, known in the trade as A. 
pectinata) is the most satisfactory; but, if 
that is not obtainable, the balsam fir (A. 
balsamea) may be used, although it does not 
show much virility away from its native 
haunts, even in the Northwestern States. 

The seedling stocks which are to be used 
for grafting should be about three-eighths of 
an inch thick, which they will be in two or 
three years from seeds sown in frames this fall 
or next spring. Pot them up in early sum- 
mer (June), and keep them well watered and 
otherwise cared for, moving them into a cold 
pit or cool greenhouse about November. 
They may be lifted and potted in the fall, but 
better results are obtained if the pots are 
well filled with roots, as will be the case from 
potting early in the summer. 

About three weeks before grafting is to 
be done, the stocks are to be brought into 
a gentle heat, say from 60° to 65°, and as soon 
as the buds begin to swell and the young 
roots are pushing out of the sides of the balls, 
the stocks are in fit condition. They are 
prepared for the actual grafting just at the 
time the work is to be done. 

About one or two inches above the base 
of the stock, make a cross cut, just through 
the bark, using a knife with a razor-like edge; 
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VARIETIES THAT ORIGINATE ON YOUR PLACE 


starting about one or two inches above this 
make a downward cut until it meets the cross 
cut, barely removing the bark, and making 
a slight lip at the bottom, onto which the 
cion can fit. Make a similar cut in one 
side of the base of the cion, which is cut from 
the young growth of the plant to be propa- 


Cg 
Let remain in this condition until the union is 
complete, about six months 


The stock ready for the cion. Note the tongue at the 
bottom and the broad surface of exposed bark tissue 
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gated, and fit it to the stock, being careful 
that the cut edges of the stock and cion 
coincide. Tie them tightly together with 
marrow waxed muslin strips, and the opera- 
tion is complete. If the cions are cut a little 
time before they are to be used, put them in 
a cool, sheltered place. 

Place the newly grafted plants on the 
greenhouse bench in a frame covered with 
sash, plunging them in sphagnum moss so 
deeply that only the tops show. Keep the 
frame closed and shaded from the direct rays 
of the sun, syringing the plants occasionally 
until the cions and stocks have united or 
“knitted,” which will be in three or four 
weeks. Then gradually unfasten the ties. 

In three or four weeks after the first evi- 
dence of uniting, a portion of the top of the 
stock may be removed; it must not wholly 
be cut back to the graft until there are evi- 
dences of a perfect union. Positive harm 
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When the union is complete 


One year after grafting. 
cut the stock off just above the union 
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is often done by cutting back the stock too 
soon. No rules can be laid down about the 
exact time for cutting back the stock. Do 
it when the union seems to be complete; 
generally some time in the following spring. 

When the cions have “taken,” or united, 
remove the moss a little at a time from around 
the plants. The plants may then be re- 
moved from the frames and placed on the 
greenhouse bench, being careful to keep 
them well watered and syringed. Some 
growers keep them on a cool greenhouse 
bench all summer, but I find the best place 
is to plant them out in an open frame or bed, 
the summer after they are grafted, and the 
second season transfer them to the nursery 
rows. I have known some nurserymen to 
plant them in the nursery rows the same 


season, but in my judgment they are usually. 


too fragile for the tender mercies of the 
regular nursery row, until the second season. 


The Plain Truth About Chestnut Culture—By J. W. Kerr, 


THE BIG NUTS DON’T TASTE GOOD AND THEREFORE, EVEN IF YOU COULD MAKE A FORTUNE 
OUT OF THEM, YOU OUGHT’NT TO—HOW TO GROW THE SMALL NUTS THAT ARE SWEET 


{Epitor’s Nore—TIt is hard to get at the inside truth when “boom literature” fills the land, but here it 1s, without the muck-raking spirit. From one end of the country to 
the other, the author of this article 1s known and respected. He 1s a veteran pomologist, and has added greatly to our knowledge of plums, of which he has a large and unique collection. 
He has watched the chestnut industry from the beginning and has done much hybridizing in his own orchards.| 


SOME twenty-five years ago, when the 
Japanese chestnut was introduced by 
Californian importers, and from thence 
taken across the continent to New Jersey, it 
produced nothing short of a horticultural 
sensation. The immense size of the nut; 
the dwarf habit of the tree, which saves so 
much orchard space; and its wonderful 
precocity (since it often bears at two years 
from seed) were hailed with glee by the 
commercial grower. At first only seedlings 
could be obtained, and few of these. They 
brought high prices. There was little risk in 
using seedling stock since 95 per cent. of the 
trees grown from Japanese seed will bear 
good nuts but varieties must be grafted. 


THE BIGGEST NUT 


For fifteen years the Japanese chestnut’s 
career took the ascending curve, but for the 


past ten it has been gradually going down, 
until to-day, while there is a steady demand 
for the trees, this species is no longer the 
favorite. The reasonis not farto seek. The 
quality of the nut is poor and the public that 
once.clamored for big nuts has gone back to 
the smaller European and American varieties 
simply because they are so much sweeter. 
However, the amateur who wants a few 
chestnut trees merely as an _ interesting 
adjunct to his garden may well plant some of 
the Japanese. They are interesting trees, 
clean growers, dwarf enough in habit never 
to take up an embarrassing amount of space, 
free from disease, with good colored foliage, 
and they bear when they are so absurdly 
small that they are a constant delight to the 
good folk who must have a garden that is ever 
“up and doing.”” Moreover, they bear freely 
and regularly and the nuts are sound and 
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A happy medium of reasonable size and fair flavor is found in the American seedlings of the European 


chestnut. Numbo on the left, Paragon on the right. 


Nuts one and one-quarter inches diameter. They bear 


when five years old. They must be propagated by budding or grafting 


meaty, not bad when boiled, but uninteresting 
and flat when roasted or eaten raw. There 
may yet be a field for the Japanese in the 
making of marrons glacés or similar con- 
fections, but as yet it is untried. The real 
hope of the whole species lies in the improve- 
ment of its quality by hybridizing. 


THE MOST PROFITABLE SPECIES 


As we go down the scale in size we gain in 
flavor, and this naturally brings us to. the 
improved European varieties. The Euro- 
pean chestnut, commonly known as the 
Spanish or French, has not been known 
generally in this country for more than 
seventy-five years. Before that time it is 
doubtful if there were more than a few 
isolated trees. In this species we find better 
flavor than in the Japanese chestnut; a 
smaller nut; a larger tree, and reasonable 
earliness in maturing. An improved Euro- 
pean variety will not bear profitably until 
four or five years from the graft or from seed. 
Moreover, it is not safe to propagate even 
from the best seed, for seedlings vary widely, 
in this respect being far inferior to the 
Japanese. However, it was, of course, by 
seed that the Numbo and Paragon varieties 
came into existence. It is a common error 
to call Numbo, Paragon and Ridgely, 
American chestnuts because they originated 
in this country, but they are distinctly of the 
European species. Numbo and Paragon 
were accidental seedlings planted respectively 
by Moon and Engle—both Pennsylvania 
growers. It is presumed that the seed had 
been pollinated by the American sweet 
chestnut. 

The popularity of the European species is 
the greatest. It is usually one of the varieties 
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The American chestnut, though the smallest, is 


by far the sweetest. The tree does not bear until it 
is about fifteen years old 


named above that the street-corner Italian 
shakes over his glowing brazier. The tree of 
this species is not so stately as the native 
American and has a more spreading habit of 
growth. It grows rapidly but is more easily 
affected by a certain fungous disease that 
attacks the leaf than any other species of 
chestnut. The European is also superior 
to the American in the size and beauty of its 
nut. 


THE SWEETEST NUT 


The native American chestnut is first in 
flavor but least in size; first in beauty of tree 
but last in age of bearing. It produces 
fewer nuts to the acre than either the Japanese 
or the European. But my heart goes out 
to it, for it is surely good to eat. Further- 


Succulents Other Than Cacti—By W. Clarke, % 
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more, a well grown American chestnut that 
has passed the quarter-century mark is a 
gracious delight to the eye of the lover of 
trees, and there is a peaceful, dignified 
impressiveness about a grove of old chestnut 
trees that is good to experience. The 
American chestnut does not come _ into 
profitable bearing before fifteen years. It 
bears freely but not regularly. The tree is 
too large for orchard growth. The nut is 
a little too small and has too much white 
fuzz on it to be handsome in appearance, but 
its flavor is incomparable. 


WHAT THE WORLD NEEDS 


It is a shame and a disgrace to American 
propagators that there is not one named 
variety of the American species under culti- 
vation to-day. We should have, by this 
time, a series of American chestnuts, each 
one an improvement on the last, getting 
earlier in time of bearing, following the 
Japanese in habit of growth, and slightly 
increasing the size of the nut, but keeping its 
quality. A very large nut is a positive detri- 
ment commercially. The public does not 
want it and will not buy it. 

What we want is a chestnut that will com- 
bine all the good points of the Japanese in 
early bearing, dwarf growth, regularity and 
size of crop, and freedom from disease, with 
the sweetness of the American nut. Until 
we have such a nut, there will never be great 
profits in commercial culture. 


ADVICE TO FARMERS AND AMATEURS 


All species of chestnut are easy of cultiva- 
tion. A light sandy soil, well-drained, is 
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Large size and poor quality, but early maturity, 
characterize the Japanese Kinds. Trees bear when 
two years old. Ridgely, an improved type 


best for them, but they will grow on heavy 
loam. They do not like limestone soils. 
If the farmer has a hillside to be protected 
from washing down, or a water course with 
high banks which need trees, he has a favor- 
able place for chestnuts and may grow a crop 
of nuts of appreciable value and at the same 
time have the advantage of the tree growth. 
Until the hybridizers get to work at the Ameri- 
can chestnut, the money-making crops will 
come from grafted or budded stock of the 
best varieties of European species. To 
secure stocks for grafting sow the seeds in 
the fall or the seeds may be stratified in 
sand and buried over winter and sown in 
spring. For beauty of tree and for the 
pleasures of the palate, however, the Ameri- 
can chestnut must be first choice. 


New 


PEOPLE WHO MUST BE IRREGULAR IN CARING FOR GARDEN OR WINDOW PLANTS SHOULD TRY THIS 
INTERESTING CLASS WHICH IS ADAPTED TO GREAT CHANGES IN TEMPERATURE AND MOISTURE CONDITIONS 


WV Tour a doubt the easiest plants 

to grow in a window garden are 
the succulents, for they can better withstand 
the unequal temperature and moisture con- 
ditions that so often prevail in a living-room 
and especially the hot, dry air. In THE 
GARDEN MAGAZINE for January, 1907, one 
class of succulents, the cacti, were considered, 


The sedums are favorite plants for window boxes. 
They will thrive under almost any condition but 
prefer a sunny situation 


but these form only a small portion of the 
great army of desert plants which is best 
adapted to withstand great irregularities in 
the moisture supply. Roughly speaking, 
these other succulents are generally cheaper 
than cacti, easier to grow, more compact, 
freer from spines, quicker and surer to bloom, 
and some of them are handsome in flower. 
Where the flowers are insignificant the growth 
is usually interesting. Obviously these suc- 
culents are very desirable for people who can 
care for plants only at irregular intervals. 
While the cacti are interesting because 
of their many curious forms, with few excep- 
tions they seldom give the owner many 
flowers, and when they do bloom, the flowers 
are almost always insignificant. ‘They merely 
exist for the purpose of making seed to per- 
petuate the species—they have no lasting 
qualities. Just as many curiously shaped 
plants can be found among the other succu- 
lents and some of them have more or less 
showy flowers which last for a week or more. 


CENTURY PLANTS 


Probably the most talked-of succulent plant 
is the so-called century plant (Agave Amert- 


cana). It derives its name from the supposi- 
tion that it blooms but once ina century. It 
seldom does bloom in cultivation, but that 
is because of insufficient pot room which 
cramps the roots and supplies a meagre 


The leaves of the air plant (Bryophyllum calycinum) 
will produce new plants at each indentation of the 
leaf if it is put in a damp place 
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The echeveria (Cotyledon secunda, var. glauca), 
on the left, is most popular for edging flower 
beds. Agave Victoriae-Reginae on the right 


amount of plant food. Under favorable 
conditions the century plant has been made 
to flower in something like twenty years. 
To accomplish this an abundance of plant 
food and water were supplied. Although 
this, as well as all the other agaves, come 
from the arid portions of Mexico where there 
is a strenuous struggle for existence, they will 
promptly respond to good treatment. 

The century plant is very useful to the 
amateur. If he does not care for it in the 
living-room during the winter it can be grown 
in a tub and set on or in the lawn during the 
summer and stored during the cool months 
of the year, in a rather light but frost-proof 
cellar. Stored thus, it will require but little 
water during the winter. 

Small plants can be grown all winter in the 
living-room, and when warm weather comes 
they may be used for porch decorations. 
The century plants are well adapted for this 
because of their symmetrical habit. A large 
century plant will have forty or fifty fleshy 
leaves each about three or four feet long and 
three to four inches across, which gradually 
taper to a point that is tipped with a very 
sharp spine; the edges also have a few short 
spines. They form a large rosette which 
sets on the ground. The leaves are of a light 
glaucous green color in the type, but there are 
several varieties known as picta, variegata 
and recurvata. Some of the varieties have 
a more or less broad yellow strip down 
through the centre of the leaf, while in 
others the leaves are edged with yellow. 

Should you be so fortunate as to have a 
plant flower, do not be surprised that it dies 
as soon as the seeds mature. It always does 
this, but the plant may be perpetuated by the 
numerous suckers found about the base of 
the plant. 

The flowers are borne in clusters at the 
top of a tall stout stem and have a weird can- 
delabra-like effect. 

There are about 150 different species of 
agaves, varying in the size and shape of the 
leaves, but there is not enough difference be- 
tween them to pay anyone but a botanist to 
grow a large collection of them. The only 
exception to this is the beautiful Queen 
Victoria century plant (Agave Vuctorie- 
Regine). The leaves of this are short ard 


gibbiflora loosely arranged give the plant a queer 
aspect. Good inthe house or as a bedding plant 


The large flat glaucous leaves of Cotyledon 


thick—so thick that sometimes they appear 
to be three-sided—with three more or less 
well-defined edges, having white filaments. 
The ends of the leaves are blunt but tipped 
with a short black spine. So closely to 
gether and so regularly are the leaves set 
that they form a hemispherical mass. Where 
the room is limited this is the best one to 
grow. 

Give century plants a sandy soil and pot 
them firmly. If they are planted outdoors 
during the summer, be sure they are in a 
sufficiently large pot so that when taken up in 
the fall they will not need repotting. 


THE ALOES 


Next to century plants I believe that the 
aloes are the most interesting. Although 
there are a large number of species, only a 


The euphorbias are curious plants of various 
forms. £. nertifolia has large leaves; others have 
thin angled stems with long spines. Some have very 
bright brazis 
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The most talked about succulent (Agave Americana) may 
be had either with plain glaucous green or with yellow 
striped leaves, good for porch decoration 


few are in general cultivation, the most com- 
mon of which is the Barbardoes aloe (Aloe 
vera). Strange as it may seem it belongs to 
the same family as our beautiful Easter lily. 
The light green leaves are very thick and 
fleshy and taper gradually to a point which is 
not tipped with a spine. At a distance the 
edges look as if they were set with spines, 
but one is agreeably surprised to find that it 
is a suggestion only. In the late winter 
months a flower stem about one and a half or 
two feet long is produced which bears at its. 
top a conical-shaped cluster of yellow flowers. 
which reminds one of the flower cluster of the 
red-hot poker plant (Kniphofia), a close re- 
lative. The individual flowers are about 
one and one-quarter inches long, yellow, and 
crowded closely together. A single flower 
lasts only a day or two, but the lower ones 
open first while the buds of the upper ones 
are still forming so that one plant will be in 
flower for a fortnight, or so. 

If you want a red-flowered aloe grow A. 
Succrotina. 

These aloes have one bad habit: when they 
begin to become of any size they get top- 
heavy. To overcome this for several years 
stake them. If the plant becomes too big for 
the window garden and yet you do not wish 
to dispose of it, use it outdoors during the 
summer and store it in the cellar over winter 
as suggested for century plants. ~Under this 
treatment, however, flowers are the exception. 

The aloes prefer a richer soil than most of 
the succulents. I have seen them thriving 
when grown in nothing but garden loam, but 
I prefer to give them a soil made up of about 
three parts sandy loam, and one part of old 
plaster and broken bricks. A little well- 
decayed manure may also be added with 
benefit. 


OTHONNA—A GOOD BASKET PLANT 


The best succulent for a hanging basket is 
“little pickles” (Othonna Capensis, but 
almost always called O. crassifolia by the 
florists). Its leaves are shaped like cucum- 
ber pickles, but are only an inch or less long. 
The flowers are yellow, one-half to three- 
quarters of an inch across and look like dan- 
delion flowers. They only open in the sun 
but at almost any season of the year each 
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shoot has a flower stalk on the end of it. 
Little pickles may be increased easily by 
planting pieces of the stems. 


THE OLD-FASHIONED “ AIR PLANT” 


If you want something interesting to show 
your friends, grow the so-called air plant 
(Bryophyllum calycinum). The plant itself 
has no decorative value, but it blooms about 
once a year. The flowers are reddish-green 
with white spots, are about two inches long 
and are borne in clusters. The curious thing 
about this plant is that if a leaf is laid on a 
damp surface it will produce a new plant at 
each indentation. I have seen leaves pinned 
to a wall or window casing in the house pro- 
duce four or five new plants. 


GROTESQUE EUPHORBIAS 


For something grotesque, grow one of the 
euphorbias, and it does not make much differ- 
ence which one of the fleshy kinds it is; nerii- 
folia and antiquorum are good ones. The 
stems are green, fleshy and three-or four- 
angled. Some kinds, like neriifolia, have 
a good crop of leaves; others have but few, 
in which case they look like bare poles, and 
some have no leaves at all and are very spiny, 
so much so that you look a second time to 
see whether they do not belong to the cereus 
tribe of cacti. 

The crown of thorns (Euphorbia splen- 
dens), is covered with short, stout, sharp 
spines. The young growth is always covered 
with leaves and the bright red bracts, sur- 
rounding the flowers, are in evidence most of 
the year. In order to keep the plant within 
bounds it must be trained on a form. 


THE FIG MARIGOLDS 


Another class of plants which will prove 
very interesting indeed, are the fig marigolds 
(Mesembryanthemum). ‘The leaves of the 
various species assume very peculiar shapes 


The showiest of all 
the succulents when in flower are the aloes, but the 
plants soon become ungainly 


Barbadoes aloe (Aloe vera). 
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and the color varies from a light glaucous 
green to very dark green. Some of the species 
flower freely, e. g., tricolorum and Pomeridi- 
anum, two annuals. 

M. cordifolium var. variegatum is a half 
hardy variegated form which is well worth 
growing as an edging for beds in summer or 
for rockeries. 


APICRA, HAWORTHIA, GASTERIA 


t 

The apicras, haworthias, and gasterias 
have curiously shaped leaves. Those of the 
latter are usually strap- or tongue-shaped, 
four to six inches long, dark green in color, 
and covered more or less, with small white 
spots. In all of the gasterias the leaves are 
produced in two ranks one above the other. 
In April and May, and sometimes later in the 
season, a long flower spike is produced on 
which are scattering red flowers, which are 


The fig marigolds (Mesembryanthemums) present 
many interesting forms of leaves and some of them 


are showy annuals. Useful for hanging basKets or 


rocKeries 


rather interesting but do not make much of 
a show unless one has a number of plants in 
flower at the same time, in which case mass 
them. 

The apicras and haworthias have short 
leaves, one and a half inches long, roundish, 
taper to a point and are arranged in spiral 
around a central axis which sometimes is 
three or four inches tall. 


COTYLEDON, ECHEVERIA 


Another interesting plant which I like to 
grow is Cotyledon gibbiflora, var. metallica, 
but known by the florists as Echeveria 
metallica. It has some curiously shaped 
flowers which are interesting but not showy. 
Its interest lies in its beautiful glaucous 
purple obovate-spatulate leaves which are 
sometimes six inches wide and seven inches 
long; also it forms a big rosette. One 
plant is enough in a collection. If you wish 
more, break off a leaf at the joint and put it 
in sand; in a few weeks a bud will develop 
at the base. I have, however, seen leaves 


Little pickles (Ofhonna Capensis better Known as 
O. crassifolia) blooms nearly all the year round but 
the flowers open only in the sunshine 


‘that failed to make a bud. They continued 


for three or four years to exist simply as 
rooted leaves. 

A good many cotyledons are used dur- 
ing the summer for carpet bedding, but 
perhaps the commonest is C. secunda, var. 
glauca. ‘This plant is about three inches in 
diameter and one or two inches ‘high; the 
flower stalks are always kept pinched out 
when used as a bedding plant for the flowers 
are uninteresting. 


SEDUMS 


There are a great many sedums and they 
are very interesting plants too. The showy 
sedum (S. spectabile) and the live-for-ever 
(S. Telephium), are two that are hardy and 
can be successfully grown outdoors as well 
as in the house. The commonest sedum, 
however, is the stonecrop (S. acre). This is an 
evergreen and may be used as a hanging 
plant for the stems will hang down over the 
sides of the pot, or it may be used to fill a 
window box. I have seen it used thus and 
stay outdoors permanently. The leaves are 
very small (one-quarter of an inch long), but 
they are crowded closely together on the 
stems. The foliage is a delightfully bright 
green and in the variety aureum, the shoots 
are bright golden yellow in the spring; in the 
variety elegans, the tips and young leaves 
are a pale silvery color. 


HOUSELEEKS 


The houseleeks (Sempervinum), are very 
similar to the sedums. The commonest 
ones are the common houseleek (S. tectorum, 
and hen and chickens (S. globiferum). Like 
the sedums these are best grown in boxes, 
but the plants must not be allowed to grow 
too thickly or they won’t flower. 

The most interesting one and, perhaps, the 
best for house culture, is the spider-web 
houseleek (S. avachnoidewm). The leaves, 
which are short and fat, are borne in rosettes 
and between the tips of the leaves there are 
fine, white threads like a spider’s web. ‘The 
flowers are bright red and borne on stalks 
three to five inches high. 
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BREED of horses that is being devel- 
oped at the Colorado Agricultural Col- 
lege, at Fort Collins, in coéperation with the 
United States Department of Agriculture, ap- 
pears to have some promising characteristics. 
The object in view has been to develop a first- 
class carriage horse that has plenty of “go” 
combined with great powers of endurance. 
oe 
The ever-blooming dwarf rose, popularly 
called the Baby Rambler, its real name 
being Madame Norbert de Lavavesseur, 
has quickly become one of the most popu- 
lar garden plants, because of its persistent 
energy in flowering. Little slips of plants 
only two or three inches high will be laden 
with flowers, and during the past season, 
advantage was taken of this fact by one of the 
ten-cent bargain stores which offered thou- 
sands of plants, each one in a 2-inch pot and 
flowering, at ten cents each. We now learn 
that there is a white counterpart of the red 
rose which will probably be introduced next 
season under the name of Madame Zeinet. 
oD 
D. Willis James of Morristown, N. J., 
has for many years been a distinguished 
patron of advanced horticulture. He died 
the 13th of September. As a patron of 
horticulture, he occupied a unique position, 
being particularly interested in new and 
rare stove and greenhouse plants. His 
greenhouses contained some of the most 
perfect specimens and in many cases unique 
examples in America of many remarkable 
palms, dracenas, etc. His collection of 
plants was entirely that of rare gems such as 
are usually found only in botanical gardens, 
where, however, they are also surrounded 
by the commoner kinds. With Mr. James 
the idea was selective, not collective. 
a 
The Middle West has found a new use for 
the straw and corn cobs which heretofore it 
was necessary to burn in order to get them 
out of the way. On June 15th, at Beatrice, 
Neb., a plant was put into operation which 
manufactures illuminating gas from straw, 
corn-cobs and things of that sort. The gas 
is sold to the residents for one dollar per 1,000 
feet, which is seven dollars less per 1,000 feet 
than the price charged for coal gas by a com- 
pany in the same city. Ton for ton more gas 
was produced from the vegetable matter than 
could be produced from the best Pennsyl- 
vania coal, 16,000 cu. ft. being taken from 
a ton of cobs and straw, which is 60 per cent 
more than the coal could have produced. 
Another advantage of the vegetable gas is 
that it produces 660 British thermal units of 
heat against 600 units for the coal gas. From 
now on, there is no reason why towns of the 
Middle West should not be provided with 
gas plants for there is an abundance of fuel 
which may be had for the hauling, which 
costs enly a very small amount per ton. It 
costs just six dollars a ton in Beatrice, Neb., 
for coal from which to manufacture gas. 
Gas plants already in operation can be 
converted over to use straw and such like 
for a very small amount. 
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The producer of soft fruit, especially the 
one who looks to the money return from his 
crop, will be interested in the appearance of 
an automatic fruit weighing machine which 
saves considerable handling. According to 
Professor G. Harold Powell, nearly nine- 
tenths of the total decay of fruit is due to 
mechanical injury, and the importance of 
anything that will reduce this is self-evident, 
and it is claimed that this machine will elimi- 
nate 60 per cent. of the injury due to hand- 
ling. This has already been put into use in 
some California orchards. 


A very striking illustration of the benefits 
which may be derived from a parasitic insect 
preying on an orchard pest was found in 
the Grand Valley, Colorado, this last summer. 
During the last few days of July and the first 
days of August, some orchards which were 
badly infested with the woolly aphis were 
cleaned of every insect above the ground by 
the larvee of the aphis-lion, lady beetles, and 
syrphus-flies. It is a pity that the insects 
lack the ability to attack the woolly aphis 
below the ground, for it is there it does 
its worst work by attacking the roots, and 
can be attacked only with insecticides. The 
woolly aphis is not the only insect infesting 
our orchards and any bird or insect which will 
reduce the damage should be fostered, for 
at the present time, man in his infinite 
wisdom has upset Nature’s equilibrium and 
as a result we are paying out thousands of 
dollars each year for spraying mixtures and 
machines to do the work which Nature once 
cared for. 

oOo 

Little by tittle, we are getting authentic 
record of the work done among varieties of 
vegetables — we mean, work of a strictly 
scientific character. It is no light task to 
take one of the popular garden vegetables and 
bring order out of the chaotic multitude of 
varieties and multiplicity of names. It is 
almost certain that the man who does it will 
never get his due reward of thanks. But the 
worst of it is that the work when it is done 
does not reach the great public, and they con- 
sequently go on ordering names year after 
year in the hope of planting something better 
than they had before, only to find the same 
old bean, or the same old lettuce turns up 
perennially. The most recent work of this 
character is a monograph of “American 
Varieties of Garden Beans” prepared by 
W. W. Tracy, Jr., and issued by the United 
States Department of Agriculture during the 
past year. In looking over the work of this 
sort, one is surprised first of all at finding how 
many hundred names there are, the second 
shock coming from the realization that a 
great many of these names are unnecessary 
duplicates. The best varieties of olden days 
crop up afresh continually under new desig- 
nations. Other monographs of the same 
nature devoted to vegetables are one on 
“Sweet Corn” by Sturtevant, one on “The 
Garden Peppers” by Irish and another on 
“Lettuces” by Tracy. We wish some one 
would monograph potatoes and onions. We 
could promise a great deal of amusement over 
the latter. 
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The highest priced daffodil offered for 
sale this year was Peter Barr, said to be the 
largest white trumpet daffodil. It was of- 
fered at $105 a bulb. The best substitute for 
it available in America is Mme. de Graaf 
which was catalogued at $7.50 a dozen. 

eg 

There are thousands of acres of barren 
sandy land in the New England States which 
were cleared for farming purposes and later 
abandoned. ‘This land can be made a profit- 
able investment provided one is willing to 
wait forty years for the returns, and the white 
pine is the crop to grow. It will cost about $51 
to plant and care for an acre for forty years. 

At this time of year, it will be well to re- 
member that the San José and other scales are 
capable of doing some of their most serious 
damage to our fruit and ornamental trees 
during the winter. Professor J. B. Smith 
once suggested a very easy proof of this. 
Cut a scale-infested branch from a living 
tree. Ina few months, the scales will all be 
dead while those yet remaining on the tree 
will be living. Clearly, the scale lived on the 
juices it was able to suck. Other commoner 
trees and shrubs, which go into the winter 
in fair condition, are dead by the spring, 
having succumbed to the effects of scale, 
when perhaps want of water or lack of 
hardiness has been ascribed. ‘Therefore, 
spray your trees. ~ 

Da 

The automobile has passed out of the class 
of the farm possibility; it is a necessity. 
The progressive agriculturist in the Middle 
West States finds abundant scope for the use 
of the auto wagon, and wisely figures that it 
is more economical to use his horses in draft 
and tillage work on the farm than it is to use 
them for travel and other pleasure purposes 
on the road. The auto car answers the latter 
purpose without in any way interfering with 
the farm operations, and is daily becoming 
a greater factor in every-day life. The use 
of the gasolene power engine on the farm 
has familiarized the farmer with the possi- 
bilities of this class of machine, and it merely 
remains for the manufacturers to place before 
the consumer a suitable type of wagon. 

oO 

Although the sweet pea does not make 
such a noise in the world as it did during 
the time of its boom about ten years ago, 
it still remains —as we hope it ever will — 
one of the most highly esteemed of the annual 
flowers. There is no need for us to voice 
its merits —that has all been done before. 
The chief interest now centres in the large- 
flowered type called “orchid-flowered”’ of 
which the Countess of Spencer is the pro- 
totype. These have flowers which are not 
only large but there is a beautiful wavy effect 
on the ample standard that gives it much 
distinction. The name “orchid” has been 
derived from the suggestion that it resembles 
the texture of one of the petals of a cattleya. 
When the flowers are grown under glass, 
these standards are much more beautiful 
than from flowers grown in the open. ‘There 
are several new varieties of this type to be 
offered next year. 
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Start with Only a Few Birds 


IN@eoes starting in the poultry busi- 

ness can, possibly avoid failure if he 
attempts to care for 1,000 birds without 
previous experience. Begin in a small way 
(not more than fifty birds), give your time to 
studying the needs of your flock and learn 
what the conditions of your locality are by 
actual experience, not by hearsay. 

After things are in working order, start a 
balance sheet. Charge all expenses, includ- 
ing the cost of your own labor at the local 
rates of pay. Keepthisupfora year. When 
you have mastered everything concerning the 
care and management and your balance 
sheet shows a satisfactory profit, you are then 
prepared to expand the business as rapidly as 
conditions will permit. 

The approximate cost of a plant could not 
be determined without being familiar with the 
local conditions. Five square feet of floor 
should be allowed for each bird in a house 
seven feet high. This may seem altogether 
too liberal an amount, but one of the fore- 
most authorities on poultry recently proved by 
experiment that twelve birds that had sixty 
square feet of floor space actually laid more 
eggs in one year than twenty-five other birds 
that were crowded into the same amount of 
space. Ten square feet of yard space is 
sufficient for each bird. 

Divide the house into pens that will hold 
not more than thirty birds. This helps to 
prevent sickness and gives weak birds a 
better chance in the scrimmage at feeding 
time. Build your own house, but buy the 
brooders ready made until you have had 
. more experience. 

What has been said about hens is equally 
true about raising squabs. Some good 
advice which a veteran squab _ breeder 
recently gave to a beginner was, “ Don’t start 
with over twenty-five pairs of birds.”’ He 
himself started with a single pair. Close 
observation of every pair to know what they 
are doing, a record of their performances, 
proper feeding, clean houses, well ventilated 
and sunny, precautions against disease, are 
some of the requisites to success. 

New York. Davip THAYER. 


How to Have Fertile Eggs 


@F ALL the unnecessary taxes on the 
poultry keeper, the useless, not to 
say worse than useless, rooster is the worst. 
A farmer with about twenty-five or thirty 
hens recently asked me where he could get 
another rooster. He already had three, 
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but was fearful that the eggs would not hatch 
well. 
too many. For years my yards have had a 
less number than the orthodox requirements 
of the professional poultry writers, and the 
eggs are usually highly fertile, too. One 
white Leghorn rooster to twenty-five hens 
was all we had, and an infertile egg was a 
rarity. Time after time customers would 
report fifteen chicks from fifteen eggs. I 
calculate about half as many Wyandotte 
hens to a rooster as of the Leghorns, but I 
don’t know that that number is absolutely 
required. Last March I took off a hen, 
under which I had set eleven eggs from a 
yard containing about twenty-five Wyandotte 
hens and a two-year old rooster, in winter 
quarters, simply to see what I would get. 
I had no great expectations. Two of the 
eggs proved infertile, one was broken, and 
she has eight lively little balls of down 
to show what could be done. The eggs were 
laid in our worst winter weather, too. I 
don’t recommend so many hens with one 
rooster of the heavier breeds, however. The 
ideal way is two roosters to a yard, with one 
confined for a day or two at a time, thus alter- 
nating them. I have had two running to- 
gether in a breeding yard, with good results, 
but they were raised together, and interfered 
with each other very little. But the average 
farmer keeps too many roosters (crowers, 
some New Englanders call them). A large 
sum of money might be saved in the aggregate 
by cutting down the number. 
Mass. B. E. FREDERICK. 


Two Good Berried Plants. 


|p EESGBOD ought to know about 

the spindle tree whose two-colored ber- 
ries make an exceptionally vivid mass of color 
in November; also the climbing Euonymus 
which is probably the hardiest evergreen vine. 

The genus Euonymus contains a dozen 
hardy shrubs worth growing, most of which 
have two-colored berries that are conspicuous 


aa 


Red fruits of the spindle tree (Euonvmus Europaeus), showing the husk and inner berry 


I should say that he already had one 
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The only green leaves in this picture are those 
of Euonymus radicans. The bush full of berries is 
E, Europaeus. 


in late autumn, after the leaves have fallen. 
The structure of the fruit is like that of the 
common bitter-sweet (Celastrus scandens) in 
having a brightly colored husk which opens 
and displays a scarlet-orange berry. There 
is an extraordinary variety of color in these 
husks. While the accompanying pictures 
are faithful photographic portraits, they con- 
vey no idea of the extraordinary brilliancy 
of the berries. 

Probably the commonest Euonymus in 
cultivation is the spindle tree (Euonymus 
Europeus), so called because its wood is used 
to make spindles. This species probably 
has more varieties than any other. The 
husk is normally red, but there are varieties 
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with white, pink, light red, scarlet and deep 
purple husks. Like all other species, it 
has inconspicuous flowers. 

The climbing euonymus (£. vadicans) is 
the best substitute for English ivy, growing 
where the latter will not succeed and, indeed, 
it has a marked character of its own. For the 
first few years, it clings closely to the brick 
or stone wall and then sends out branches 
that stand out at right angles to the wall and 
bear large leaves. ‘This vine grows up to the 
third story at Pittsburg and has endured 
twenty degrees below zero. Its berries are 
not really worth speaking about, as they are 
black and not one of the striking features of 
the plant. It is probably the most promising 
evergreen vine for that portion of America 
north and east of St. Louis, Mo. The 
accompanying photographs were taken at 
Highland Park, Rochester, N. Y. 

For a review of the genus Euonymus see 
THE GARDEN MAGAzinE for January 1907, 
(volume 4,) page 285. 


Pennsylvania. W. E. PENDLETON. 


Growing Bulbs in Fibre. 


AS good forcing bulb can be grown 

successfully in cocoanut fibre. ‘The 
Paper White and Van Sion narcissus, the 
Roman hyacinth and many kinds of tulips 
will always do well. 

For table decoration I flower the bulbs 
in jardinieres; common earth-stained flower- 
pots do not look well on the dinner table. 
But I would not recommend raising all the 
winter bulbous flowers in cocoanut fibre, 
it would be too, expensive to buy the fibre 
and jardinieres. 

Cocoanut fibre may be had in its. natural 
state as it is stripped from the cocoanut or it 
may be had ground. In either case, put it 
into a pail or other dish and thoroughly wet 
it. If it has been ground, press the surplus 
water out with the hands before putting it 
about the bulbs in the jardiniere. If the 
fibre comes in its natural state, it must be 
torn apart before using. Use a jardiniere 
of a convenient size which has been glazed 
inside. In the bottom put enough charcoal 
or broken pottery to form an inch of drainage, 
cover it with the cocoanut fibre, place the 
bulbs on the fibre and finish filling the jardini- 
ere with fibre. See that the fibre is pressed . 
gently around and between the bulbs. The 
bulbs should not be covered more than two 
inches deep so if the jardiniere be a deep one, 
enough material must be placed at the bottom 
to raise the bulbs up to the right position. 

After potting set the jardinieres away in a 
cool place but it is not necessary that they 
be kept in the dark, a subdued light is suffi- 
cient. When the growth appears above the 
fibre, bring the jardiniere into the light and 
warmth for forcing. 

For the best results a comparatively low 
temperature must be maintained, 65° in 
the day time is high enough and it may be 
allowed to drop to 45° or 50° at night. After 
the flowers begin to open, the plants may be 
brought into the living-room; but if you do not 
want the buds to blight, they must not be 
kept in a warm room. 
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Roman hyacinths and Paper White narcissus in 
bloom November 26th. The hyacinths were planted 
September 2nd; the narcissus October 22nd 


Never allow the fibre to become dry, 
neither should there be a surplus of water in 
the jardiniere. Turn the jardiniere on the 
side for a minute or two each day after wat- 
ering to allow the surplus water to run out. 

Illinois. ALBERT J. PERRY. 


Fall Plow for Alfalfa 


LOW land this fall which is to be sown 
next spring; it will put the land in 
much better shape. Plow to a depth of at 
least’ six inches, turning under at the same 
time an application of manure which has been 
put on at the rate of ten loads to an acre. 
The furrows would better be turned up at a 
good angle rather than land flat, and should 
be left over winter without harrowing. In 
early spring it can be determined whether 
replowing will be necessary or not. If the 
ground is not too hard packed, the disk 
harrow will be sufficient but in most cases 
replowing will pay. Broadcast one ton of 
agricultural lime to the acre as early in spring 
as possible, and thoroughly work in with the 
disk harrow—do not plow it under. After 
the lime is thoroughly mixed with the soil, 
a second application of ten tons per acre 


The Roman hyacinths are very easy to force. 
These were planted in fibre November 11th and were 
in full flower December 17th 
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of well rotted stable manure should be spread. 
on the surface and harrowed in. The seed- 
bed is then to be worked as fine as a garden 


when it is ready for seeding, provided at 


least two weeks elapse after the sowing of 
the lime. 

Get the best seed you can buy and test it 
for purity and germinating power. Seeding 
should be done broadcast at the rate of 
twenty pounds per acre. To secure even- 
ness, it is well to sow ten pounds in one 
direction and the other ten pounds across 
it at right angles. Seed should be well 
worked in with smoothing harrow then 
lightly rolled. 

If clover has never been grown on this 
land or does not thrive there, I would advise 
you to inoculate the ground with “alfalfa 
soil.” This is the most successful way of 
inoculating for alfalfa, and I have seen fine 
results from the use of this soil. 

Do not be discouraged if it does not come 
up to a thick stand. It may be thickened 
by sowing more seed in August. 

Penn. IBS 18 13), 


A Delicious Chestnut Confection 


IV) [ASSON S glacés, which are so expensive 

when purchased at the shops, may be 
successfully made at home, and the process, 
though tedious in comparison to fudge- 
making, is quite simple. 

Use freshly gathered chestnuts, and score 
each nut on one side with a sharp knife. 
Cover with boiling water, cook five minutes; 
drain and dry them. Add a teaspoonful of 
butter to each pint of nuts and shake over 
the fire in a tin pan for five minutes. This 
loosens both shell and inner skin which are 
now removed together while the nuts are 
hot. Cover the nuts with cold water, adding 
to each pint of nuts a tablespoonful of lemon 
juice. Let stand over night, when the nuts 
will be firm and will not break in cooking. 
In the morning drain and let dry, then cover 
witha syrup made of a pint of sugaranda cup 
of water for each pint of nuts. Cook without 
boiling for two hours or until the nuts look 
clear. Drain off the syrup, taking care not 
to break the nuts, and reduce the syrup by 
rapid boiling. If the nuts are to be put away 
in syrup,five to eight minutes’ boiling will 
be enough. In this case, when the syrup 
is cooked down, put back the nuts and add 
the desired flavoring. An inch length of 
vanilla bean to each quart of nuts; the juice 
and thin yellow rind of a lemon; or half a 
pint of maraschino; all are good. After the 
flavoring is gently stirred in, pour nuts and 
syrup into small glasses and seal when cold. 
This makes an ideal flavor for ices, or the 
nuts and a little of the syrup may be served 
in frappé glasses with whipped cream. 

If the nuts are glacéd, boil the syrup fifteen 
minutes or until it is very brittle when 
dropped in cold water. Have the nuts dry 
and quickly dip each one into the syrup, 
turn until entirely coated, then remove with 
a fork to oiled paper. To keep the syrup 
hot during the dipping let it stand in hot 
water. 


New York. Sopsite KERR UNDERWOOD. 
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The Roof for the Thrifty. 


THE shiftless man is satisfied 
with any kind of cheap roof- 
ing that affords temporary 
protection. The ¢A77fty man 
considers quality first, for he 
knows there is economy in buy- 

ing that which has lasting qualities. 


A-Finished 
painted surface. 


B -Asphalt compound SX 


imbedded into burlap. = 
C-Strong burlap e 

imbedded into cement. 
D-Solid flexible body ofour 

special cement composSiton. 
E-Heavy foundation 

of woolen felt. 

The accompanying illustration shows the 
construction of Carey’s Roofing. The different layers are com- 
pressed at the factory into one compact sheet of roofing, which 


never comes apart. 


CAREY’S 


FLEXIBLE CEMENT 


ROOFING 


is easily laid by common labor. It is equally adapted to flat 
or steep surfaces, and is suitable for all kinds of buildings. 
Will not rot, rust, nor break. Is fire-resisting, moisture- and 
wind-proof. W. H. Caine, Cleveland, O., writes: 
“T have had a part of my barn covered with your roofing for 
the last twenty years, and it is good for a long time yet.” 

Carey’s roofing may be laid over leaky shingle or metal roofs 
without expense of removal. The Carey Patent Lap covers nail 
heads, making a neat and lasting union of sheet to sheet and 
roofing to roof-board. Carey roofs zever blow off. 


Whnite for prices, nearest distributing point, free samples and descriptive booklet. 


THE PHILIP CAREY CO. 


50 Wayne Avenue CINCINNATI, O. 
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Bermuda Easter Lilies 
Plant now to flower at Easter. 
Free anywhere in U. S. by mail or express. 


5 to 7 inch size each 15c. per dozen $1.00 
TtOnD ee, a 7 25 % ‘ $2.00 


HYACINTHS, TULIPS, NARCISSUS, AND CROCUS, 
imported direct from the most reliable 
growers, thecreamof the Holland Nurseries. 


Gladiolus primulinus type and hybrids, new 
yellow SOrts (Catalogue p. 25). 


Our catalogue contains the most varied assort- 
ment of HIGH CLASS BULBS IN AMERICA. 
Send for it. We mail it free. 


J.M. THORBURN & CO. 


33 Barclay Street through to 38 Park Place, New York 


DE LAVAL 


THE WORLD’S RECORD 


CREAM 


SEPARATOR 


Considered from ‘‘every point of the compass,’’ 

so to speak, DE LAVAL Separators are truly 

““World’s Record Machines.’’ In original in- 

ventions, in skimming efficiency, and important 

improvements, in durability and ease and economy 

of operation, as well as in widespread usage 

and number of sales, the DE LAVAL has no competitor, or one that even 

approaches its record on any one of these points. The DE LAVAL was 

the original cream separator and by such all-important inventions as the 

“Alpha-Dise’’ system and ‘‘Split Wing ’’ device it has always led and 

is to-day from five to ten years ahead of all other machines. In close 

skimming, durability and ease of operation it shows an unbroken victorious 

record covering more than twenty-eight years. Thousands of tests have 

proven that it will save from $3.— to $5.— per cow each year of use over 

other separators. Nearly 900,000 machines have been sold to date and are 

used in eyery country, being distributed by more than 10,000 DE LAVAL 

branch houses and agencies in different parts of the world. Over 98% of 

the world’s creameries use only DE LAVAL machines, also all govern- 

ment and state experiment stations and every dairyman who has had real 

separator experience. The latest DE LAVAL models are ideal in every 

respect and represent the experience of over a quarter of a century in build- 

ing separators. Send for new July, 1907 catalogue of the ‘‘World’s Record’’ 
Separator. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


Randolph & Canal Sts. eee 173-177 William Street 
CHICAGO Generali Otices:: MONTREAL 


14 & 16 Pr Street 
74 Cortlandt Street WINNIPEG 


107 First Street 
NEW YORK PORTLAND, OREG. 


1213 & 1215 Filbert St. 
PHILADELPHIA 


Drumm & Sacramento Sts. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Marble and Stone 


FURNITURE AND ADORNMENTS 


BENCHES, FLOWER 
BASINS, PEDESTALS, 
TABLES, VASES, COL- 
UMNS, SUN DIALS, 
FOUNTAINS, FIGURES, 
BUSTS. INTC, 


designed and executed by 
artisans in our own studios. 
The experience of years 
only has made it possible 
for us to produce that which 
carries with it a certain in- 
dividual distinction. 


Illustrations furnished. Brochure upon request. 


LELAND & HALL CO. 


5s7 Fifth Avenue, New York 


PIETRASANTA, ITALY j{ 
LONG ISLAND CITY 


Granite Works: 
BARRE, VERMONT 


Studios : } 


The Readers’ Service gives 
information about Real Estate 
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The Home Tool Kit 


When you want a hammer or a hatchet or any tool for any work, you know and everyone 
knows that the right way to be sure of satisfaction is to order Keen Kutter tools. 

But when you want a complete set of tools, instead of buying one tool at a time and 
never having the right tool when you want it, order one of the 


KEEN KUTTER 


TOOL CABINETS 


Every tool has its own place in the cabinet and every tool belongs to the famous Keen Kutter 
brand, which means they are the best you can buy and that they are guaranteed perfect. 

Keen Kutter Tool Cabinets are made in various styles and sizes at prices ranging from $8.50 to 
$85.00. If not at your dealer’s write us. 


SIMMONS HARDWARE COMPANY (Inc.), St. Louis and New York, U.S. A. 


50c Genuine Drawnwork 
4 Handkerchiefs $1.00 
$2.00 Value for $1.00 


These beautiful handkerchiefs are gen- 
uine hand drawnwork on fine linen lawn; 
II inches square. Assorted designs as 
illustrated. No. A, 40c; B, very sheer, 
50c; C and D, 30c each. Our special 
introductory offer, all 4 handkerchiefs 
illustrated, sent postpaid for only $1. 


YOU CAN KEEP DRY AND 
=a COMFORTABLE 


IN THE 


HARDEST STORM 


by wearing 


gry 


aOWERS Warranted genuine handwork. 
: j Genmine Coral 20c 

“SH BRA Cie ba oe 
| WATERPROOF These 2 NECKLACES for $1.00 
i OILED SUS easing, 
CLOTHING Sots 


BLACK OR YELLOW §colorcoral. 


Every Garment 
Guaranteed 
LIGHT - CLEAN - DURABLE 

LOW IN: PRICE 


WRITE TODAY FOR FREE BOOKLET 
DESCRIBING MANY KINDS OF 
WATERPROOF GARMENTS 


following prices: 14-in. Necklace, twig coral, \)ke inside lilustration, 
with clasp, regular 4oc, for 2oc; 56-in. Fan Chain, 4zc; 14-in Neck- 
lace of genuine round coral beads, like cut, regular $1.75, 
for 85c; both necklaces illustrated for $1.00. 


I di B k t with orders for $1.00 or Biwessata 
nN lan as e [ E more (see illustration) 

° Art Catalog j 
Genuine Hand Woven of Mexican Drawnt | 
work, Indian Rugs, Baskets, Pottery, 6 cents. Sees 


The FRANCIS E. LESTER CO., Dept. Jll, Mesilla Park, N.M. | 


Largest Retailers Indian-Mexican Handicraft in the World. 


Select Paints 
as you select their colors 


Oxide of Zinc Paints 


are beautiful and lasting 


THE NEW JERSEY ZINC CO. 
71 Broadway - - - - - - New York 


We do not grind zinc m oil. A list of manufacturers of zinc paints sent on application 


A.J. TOWER CO. BOSTON. U.S.A 
<6 TOWER CANADIAN CO. LIMITED. TORONTO,CAN. 
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$100 Worth of Plants Grown in 
an Attic Window 


M* ATTIC garden consists of a skylight 

4x6 ft. which is cut in the south pitch 
of the roof. Under the skylight is a rough 
box seven inches deep, four feet wide and 
seven feet in length, made from pieces of 
floor boards which were left by the builders. 
The box is placed within a few inches of the 
glass on the lowest side and is securely fast- 
ened to the rafters above by wires. 

The floral display which this little garden 
furnished would have cost nearly one hundred 
dollars, if the plants had been purchased 
from a florist. More than 700 strong thrifty 
plants of nicotiana, balsam, stocks and cosmos 
were started from seed. About too plants 


In this attic window more than 1200 bedding plants 
were Started for the summer garden, Sweet peas were 
also grown for early spring flowers. 


of the Drooping Scarlet sage were also grown 
(these were a brilliant show all of the late 
summer and autumn) besides enough plants 
of double petunia to fill a large bed and a 
few given to the neighbors. More pansies 
were grown than of any other kind of plant. 
The little plants appeared above the ground in 
from seven to ten days after sowing the seed 
and grew rapidly, being large, sturdy plants, 
showing buds when it came to be warm 
enough to set them out, May ist. They 
blossomed freely all summer ceasing only 
when the frost of autumn came. The 
varieties were: Snow Queen, Giant Madam 
Perret, Meteor, Giant Persian Striped, 
Emperor William, Black-blue and Giant 
Adonis. 
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“AND I WANT 
WHAT I WANT 
WHEN I WANT IT” 


OF COURSE IT'S 


5 


& CHOCOLATE 


1WANT, [52h 
AND INSIST ON GETTING, =o NM 
ON ACCOUNT OF [eal i: 
THEIR UNEQUALLED “SS 


PURITY, QUALITY & FLAVOR. 


SOLD AT OUR STORES 
& BY SALES AGENTS 
EVERY WHERE. 


ALL GROCERS SELL 
OUR COCOA & CHOCOLATE. 


| itis; Rife Automatic 
Hydraulic Ram 


(Water Pumped by Water Power) 


| 
| 


J 


| 
! 


No Attention No Expense 


Runs Continuously 


Country Homes Formal Gardens 
Farms Town Plants Irrigation 
Railroad Tanks Dairies, Etc. 


5000 in Operation 80% efficiency developed 
Catalog and Estimate Free 


RIFE ENGINE CO., 2109 Trinity Bdg., New York 


MENNENS 


Borated 
Ta lcum 


“Aim Straight’’ 


@ at the heart of all complexion troubles, by protecting the skin 
sad 


---before it is roughened and chapped by keen fall winds. 


Mennen’s Borated Talcum Toilet Powder 

d protects as well as heals $ if used daily it keeps the skin clear 
and smooth. For chapping and chafing there's 
\ 
a 


nothing half so good as Mennen’s., After bath- 


ing and after shaving it is delightful. 4 

Put up in non-refillable boxes—the “box / 
that lox”—for your protection. If Mennen’s 
face is on the cover it’s gennine and a 


guarantee of purity. Guaranteed under the ats 
Food and Drugs Act, June 30th, 1906. Serial x 
No. 1542, Sold everywhere, or by mail 25 y 
cents. Sample Free. 
GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, N. J. 
Try Mennen’s Violet (Borated) Talcum 


Toilet Powder 
It has the scent of fresh-cut Parma Violets 


“OUTCLASSES ANY AND ALL KINDS 
of Dividend Insurance.” 
‘‘People Want Them.” ‘Liberal to the insured and cheap.’’ 


This is what Prudential Field Managers say of the 


NEW LOW COST POLICY 


The Prudential 


Rates Lowest 


Consistent with Liberality and Safety, Offered by 
Any Company of Corresponding Size, Importance 
and Responsibility Throughout the World. 


A Common Sense Policy 


Meeting the Demand for Cheaper and Plainer 
Life Insurance. 


DEFINITE COST— DEFINITE BENEFITS — DEFINITE RETURNS 


Every Feature Absolutely Guaranteed 


DO YOU WANT TO MAKE MONEY? Splendid 
Opportunities in Selling this Popular New 
Ordinary Policy. Write Direct to Us Today. 

Address Dept. 15. 


The Prudential 


Insurance Co. of America 


Incorporated as a Stock Company by the 
State of New Jersey. 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, Home Office : 
President. NEWARK, N. J. 


T PAY TWO ‘g 
DON STOVES & RANCRICES 


Order direct from our Stove Factory and 
efor yourself all Jobbers’ and Dealers’ big profits. : 


Hoosier Stoves and Ranges 


“The best in the world.””? Are sold on 30 days’ free trial. (. 
ia We pay the freight. Guaranteed for years, “backed 4; 
by a million dollars.’’ (G7 Hoosier’s are ‘‘fuel savers 77 

and easy bakers.’’ Very heavily made of highest grade se- 
lected material, beautifully finished with many new improvements and fea- 
tures. Our large Stove and Range Catalog shows the greatest bargains ever 
offered. (7 Write for catalog and Special Free Trial Offer. 
HOOSIER STOVE CO., 199 State St. 
ARION, IND. 


Hoosier Steel ” Hoosler Oak 
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Maish Comfort 
Nasturtium Pattern—=Silholene 


fHTeavy comforts don’t keep you warm. 


They weigh you down and you still feel cold because their filling is a dense, 


If you wish to purchase live stock, 
the Readers’ 


) for Trade Mark 


THE 


Service 


GARDEN MAGAZINE 


NOVEMBER, 1907 


Sleep under a 
Comfort that is 
Warm and Light 


here 


compact 


mass, that forms ‘a good conductor,”’—it allows the warmth of the body to 90 right through. \ 
Eiderdown, famous for its warmth and lightness, had millions of air cells between the ||} 
tiny feathers, little xon-conducting chambers, which the body-warmth could not penetrate. 
By the Maish Laminating Process, a new comfort—warm, light and pure has become 


the standard today. For 


Maish 


Laminated 
Cotton Down 


Comforts 


the Jong fibres of the finest, snow-white coffon are separated, then crossed and interlaced 
into a continuous soft, fluffy, buoyant layer, ike eiderdown full of e a 


little air cells, but fvee from its animal oil and dust. 


You wouldn’t believe there cov/d be such a difference in comforts till you 


have slept under a ‘‘MAISH!” 


The best stores have the Maish Comforts ; 


ALL SIZES, from bassinette (baby comfort) to extra long and extra large; in 


silkolene, sateen and stl/k—charming new designs, 


This trade mark is sewn on every genuine “‘Maish.” Look for it; don’t bee 


e277) yOu thename of a dealer who has, or supply you direct. 


Cotton Dowsi 


Sam plesof filling, coverings, and our book,‘‘Comfort,”? 


oe yee, zecerved. If your dealer hasn’t the “‘Maish,” don’t accept 
em Maish unhealthful; heayy comforts; write us and we shall Bee 


POLAR BEARS RARE & BEAUTIFUL 


LION SKINS AUTOMOBILE 
TIGER SKINS ROBES & 
LEOPARD BUFFALO 


ROBES 


importations of 


SPECIAL MOTH 


Write 
If y willapply fo: y cata= 
For Teue! i Rvlineona OLyaura for 
City beautifully mounted my 
or CHINESE ieee 
Country LEOPARD SKIN ee 
House (average 7% feet) 
London quotation £15, for Cata- 
logue 


$35.00 


Satisfaction guaranteed in 
every respect, or money 
refunded. 


Bet @ ONES thapore: 


174 FEDERAL STREET, - - BOSTON, MASS. 


: THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL— THE HOUSE SANITARY 
Is what tiling really means. 


BATHROOM and KITCHEN 


is the desire of every householder. 


NO-CO-DO STEEL TILING 


puts it within the reach of all. For a few dollars you can com=. -% 
pletely transform your Bathroom, Kitchen, or Laundry into the, 

It has every advantage over all: other’:’ , 
kinds of tiling—is the most sanitary, durable; and economical 
Easily an 
Write for prices and booklet. 


We also manufacture 
NORTHROP STEEL CEILINGS and WALLS 
Catalogue furnished on request. 


NORTHROP, COBURN & DODGE CO. 
47 Cherry St., New York City 


iol Of ]0 TEE 


Guide 


most modern tiled effect. 


material on the market. 
MECHANIC. 


: 3 F Write for them. 
Koro) thi ‘k ° ° ° . 
toovery gonuine“Macn ‘The Chas. A. Maish Co., 1133 Bank Street, Cincinnati 


Comfort full of valuable facts about bedding sent free on request. al Z 


Maish LaminatedCotton Down 


The wonderful filling that makes 
Maish Comforts so warm and Licht 


A New Remarkable Carolina Mountain Plant. 


Stenanthium robustum 
(Mountain Feather Fleece) 


This remarkable hardy perennial is 
one of our best new introductions and 
of the showiest ofall herbaceous plants. 
As the buds unfold in early August 
they are quite upright and of a light 
green tinge, gradually becoming whiter 
until at last they burst forth into a veri- 
table snowbank of drooping, fleecy 
bloom of purest white, the panicles 
often 2to 3feet long. In September the 
flowers turn to shades of pink and pur- 
ple. A vigorous perennial, from 5 to8 
feet when well established, and is ab- 
solutely hardy. 

The Mountain Feather Fleece is of 
easy cultivation, and makes a wonder- 
ful show equaled by few plants of any 
description. 

Size 3. Small Strong Plants, 
25 cents; per 10, $2.00 
Heavier Plants, 
40 cents; per Io, $3.00 
Largest Size, 
60 cents; per 10, $5.00 
Strong Plants, 
Per 10, $1.25; per 100, $10.00 
Heavier Plants, 
Per 10, $2.25; per 100, $15.00 
Largest size, 

Per 10, $3.00; per 100, $25.00 
Delivered free. 

Highlands Nursery, rooacres. 3,800 
feet elevation in the Carolina Moun- 
tains, and Salem Branch, Salem, Mass., 
‘*The Home of Hardy Native Rhodo- 
dendrons, Azaleas, Kalmias and Rare 
Carolina Mountain Flowers.” 

Beautifully Illustrated Catalog. 

ddress 


HARLAN P. KELSEY, OWNER, 
SALEM, é é : MASS. 


Size 2, 
Size 1. 
Size 3, 
Size 2. 


Size 1. 


The tiled Mio ajoyret= 5 
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Guarantee 5 
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This skylight was specified in the plans 
when my house was built and did not make 
a difference of five dollars in the cost of 
building. One rafter was cut out, the space 
boxed around with two-by-six-pieces and the 
frame and glass set in. The slate for the 
roofing was matched around the window 
just the same as for a chimney. The room is 
heated by the regular house-heating system. 

Just before the ground froze up for the 
winter, I had a small load of rich loam 
brought from a nearby greenhouse and also 
a small quantity of hard yellow clay—so hard 
that it had to be broken-by pounding it with 
a spade. 

A division was made the full length of one 
side of the box, seven inches wide for the 
sweet peas, by fitting a board and nailing 
it securely at the ends. This compartment 
was filled with the loam and clay—loam at 
the bottom about two inches deep and the 
clay on the top about four inches deep. The 
remainder of the box was filled with the 
loam in which to plant the annuals. 

The bed was allowed to remain in this 
condition until the last of January. Then 
the earth was thoroughly moistened and 
worked over and heat turned into the room. 
In a few days the weeds started to grow, which 
was a sign that conditions were right for the 
germination of my flower seeds which were 
sown during the second week in February, 
while the snow was sifting about on the 
glass above my head. 

A deep trench was made in the clay in 
which the seeds of the Earliest of All sweet 
pea were sown. ‘They came up in ten days, 
and as soonas the little stems needed support, 
some wire netting was stretched along the 
side of the box and they climbed to the top 
in a mass of green. In nine weeks from the 
time of sowing produced a profusion of pink 
and white flowers. The larger section of the 
box was devoted to the plants intended for 
summer blooming. 

Ohio. 


What is the Vinegar Plante 


IDER which has not fermented so as to 
develop alcohol, is generally considered 
better for vinegar. Sour cider also makes 
good vinegar. What is generally known as 
“mother,” is familiar to every farmers’ boy 
who has ever cleaned out an old vinegar 
barrel. Some people have the idea that it is 
absolutely necessary to the making of vinegar, 
but this is not the case where the vinegar is 
made from cider. It undoubtedly is a help 
in making some kinds of vinegar. A small 
piece placed in sugar and water will soon 
change the mixture into vinegar, but it will be 
thin and poor, as are many of the vinegars 
made from other materials than cider. ‘They 
lack “body,” as well as malic acid. The 
“mother” is simply a fungus which forms a 
leathery, flocculent mass on the surface of 
fluids undergoing the acetic fermentation. 
Its office is to convey the oxygen of the air to 
the alcohol and other combustible principles 
in the liquids. As it thickens by growth, it 
is likely to sink to the bottom of the liquid. 
The best temperature for vinegar making 
is not lower than 80°. 
New Jersey. 


A. M. INGRAHAM. 


F. H. VALENTINE. 


NovEMBER, 1907 


WHAT KIND 
OF A GREENHOUSE 
DO YOU WANT? 


Are you in just the mood to place it in 
your local carpenter’s hands and let him 
put up an old time hot house that will 
not only be constructed so heavily as 
to shade and retard the growth of your 
plants, but be an endless annoyance in 
breakage of glass and repairs of con- 


densation soaked joints? Or do you 
think it worth while to go to up-to-date 
greenhouse builders who make that their 
sole business and who can guarantee 
to you a house with the highest growing 
conditions; one free from _ structural 
glass breakage, and constructed with the 
U-Bar framing, insuring its durability? 
If you do, then we want to point out to 
you the added advantages of the U-Bar 
curved eaves—the wide spacing of glass 
and something about aluminum paint 
for its interior finish. The catalog will 
introduce the subject, and we want to 
follow it up by talking it over directly 
with you at your home or, if preferable, 
come to our office and either Mr. Pierson 
or Mr. de Forest will be there to consider 
the subject with you. 


But send for the catalog 


PIERSON U-BAR COM- 
PANY, DESIGNERS AND 
BUILDERS. U-BAR 
GREENHOUSES, METRO- 
POLITAN BLDG.,4TH AVE. 
AND 23RD ST., NEW YORK 


IW AN’S PATENT SICKLE EDGE 
HAY KNIFE es 

For cutting hay, cane or straw in 

stack or mow. Cutting edge consists of 

four serrated tool steel blades riveted to 

strong malleable iron bar. Handle ad- 

justable to any angle. 

Cuts faster than any smooth edge knife 
and remains sharp longer. Sold by your 
hardware or implement dealer. Ask him. 
Write for price and catalog of our hard- 
ware specialties. 


IWAN BROS. 


Dept. L, STREATOR, ILL, 
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Four Tine Manure Fork, the best pattern for handling soggy 
and coarse manure and for spreading in the field, 


AKE the heavy work of the Barn lighter. Do it 
quicker. Save yourtime. Save your strength. Make 
more money. You can do it by using the vzg/t tools. 

No need of making hard work out of handling Ensilage and 
Manure, cleaning and bedding stalls, etc., by using unsuitable 
tools. There is aright tool for every job, Add these to your 
tool-outfit this Fall— 


Ensilage or Barn Fork 8 and 10 tines, 16 and 17 in. long, 13 
to 16 in. wide, long or D handle, 

needed on every farm, by far the 

most suitable and handy fork made 

for the Silo and Barn. 


Steel Stable Hoe, just the tool 
needed to scrape stalls clean, 
especially wet stalls. Saves the 
nitrogen, making richer manure. 
Splendid tool for the Dairy Barn. 
Manure Hook, used principally for unload.ng manure in the 
field, and dragging it in the heap. 


Perhaps you also need a— 


Six Tine Manure Fork, the proper pattern to handle dry and 
loose manure with. 


Five Tine Manure Fork, particularly a general purpose 
mavure fork. 


“Acme” Four Tine Fork, a pattern with a shovel hang and 
a little stronger. Costs a little more. 


You must own and use these tools to fully realize how they ease 
work. To make certain that vou are getting the tools you want, 
see that they are branded ‘‘ True Temper.” 


“True Temper’’ tools are always 
made rzgit—of the best Steel and 
Ash, have correct shape, size, 


“hang,’’ are tempered just so, and 
then tested to make sure they are 
right. 

Every hand-tool imaginable for 


Farm and Garden—the best tools 
; __you have ever bought, at the same 
prices you have always paid. 


Write today for our FREE BOOK, “Tools 


and Their Uses.” It tells how to save time and 


money, by the use of proper tools. 


IF YOUR STORES HAVEN’T THEM, WE WILL SUPPLY YOU 


American Fork & Hoe Co. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Sales Dept. J. 


! 4 BGYZile “x 
aia 
BUSHES; 
ef: any 


ML PONG SCR REE roa) a8 a coe SL if 7 
Fall setting - time is here. Order now our h 
Peach, Apple Trees, Berry Bushes, Roses, California Privet — anything in 
the nursery line. Millions of plants and trees ready. Handsome catalogue 
contains prices, pictures and reliable spraying chart. It’s free. Send now for it. 
ARTHUR J. COLLINS, Box N, MOORESTOWN. N. J. 


The New Japana 
Cut Flower Holder 


greatly enhances the beauty of flowers by showing them as 
they grow, and doubles their life by giving perfect circulation 
of water around each stem. 


The Anglais Table Decoration for Cut 
Flowers consists of Japanas in low Colonial 
Glass Vases, made in both Crescent and 
Rectangular shapes, or units, 8 inches long, 


The Japana 


as illustrated below, so that an unlimited 


crystalwithholes yariety of effects can be worked out to please 
foreachstem.In- . |. . . 
visible in water, Individual tastes. 6 crescents make a circle, 


Used with any and 2, 4, 6 etc., Rectangles may be added to 
form an oblong of any size desired. A charm- 
ing wedding or holiday gift. 


Above Japana in Low Circular Vase - $1.00 
Anglais Units with Japana Complete, Cres- 

cent or Rectangular, each - - - +75 
Circle, 6crescent units - - - wae SO 
Oval (see illus.) 6 cres. 2 Rect. - - 6.00 


Safe shipment and satisfaction guaranteed. 
Order from this advertisement, or write for cir- 
cular. 

Special Sample Offer—Upon receipt of 25c. 
we will send a 24-inch Japana prepaid to any 


address. 
M. V. GARNSEY 
N129 Waiola Ave., La Grange, Ill. 


AN OVAL ARRANGEMENT, 6 cres. 2 Rect. with Jap. $6.00 
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The Waterloo 


V apor Cooled 
Engine 


AT 
im Y F 


The only horizontal vapor — : 
cooled engine in the world. The Right. Way to Pick and 


Absolutely frost proof and ack Poaliry 


[ete choicest poultry may be spoiled 
cannot freeze. easily by careless or inexperienced 


pickers, or by improper packing so that all 


Delicate Women—Delicate Laces 
= BOTH neal PEARLINE'S help. 
LACES=because PEARLINE cleanses 


chance of high prices is destroyed. Aim to SAFELY — QUICKLY Without Rubbing. 

; : : WOMEN=—because PEARLINE. mak r 
dress poultry so that they will be attractive things Easily washed by Delicate Week acd | 
and pack them in such a manner that the Delicate things Safely washed by Strong women. 
good points are first brought to view when Ask yourBrightest neighbor what Washing Powder 


the package is opened. Sec SUNG of the Millions of users of | 


Learn just what the special needs are of —— 
the market you purpose to supply. If it OES | 
has any special whims, humor them, for it z : 
pays. Some markets prefer dry picked D elicacy D emands Fearline 
birds, while others want them scalded. In ——— 
general, Eastern cities prefer the former, 
logue will tell you all about it. and Western cities the latter. 


The King of gasoline engines. Our cata- 


GOES LIKE SIXTY 
SELLS LIKE SIXTY 


. . > TY 
In dry picking, a great deal depends upon SELES IEORISUS 
WATERLOO GASOLINE ENGINE CO. the sticking. In many localities where mar- G Pe Son 
Wes RLOO, IOWA ket poultr owing is largely carried on, pecan 
1103 3rd Ave. West WATERLOO, IOW Pp y gr g gely ENGINE 


there are expert pickers who make this a 


For Pumping, Cream Separators, 


regular business. Where one of these can Churns, Wash Machines,etc. Free 
MA Trial. Ask for catalogue—all sizes 


PAGE F ENCE be found, it will pay the beginner to employ | GisoN MFG. CO., 63 Park St., Port Washington, Wis. 
him because of the superior condition in 


Page ornamental wrought-iron fence is the most 


economical for enclosing Lawns, Parks, Cemeteries, which the birds can be made ready for the HOTBED SASH 
ete. Itis beautifully finished, and made of strongest market, and for the knowledge that may be 
wrought iron, which does not rust. Page wrought- ; 5 Fe ; 
iron fence lasts a lifetime. Page Ornamental gained from him. MATERIAL AND PLANS FOR 
rought-Iron Fence can be had in any Style, design 
or height. Send for special catalog on Wrought- THE BEST WAY ‘LO PICK GREEN HOUSES 
Iron Fence. Ask about our Woven Wire Fence. 2 eyEA PICK RESP GRADES REASONABLE PRICES 
: eeu EN AREF ENTE cor Some of the experts hang the birds by the A. DIETSCH CO. 
Geek: legs while sticking and picking, while others 619 SHEFFIELD AVE , CHICAGO, ILL. 
Cele sit down, and hold the bird. The former 


plan will probably be best for the beginner. it will pay you tol eprey avon leaaaeees 
Do not feed the birds for at least twenty-four \ and Vines for protection from scale and all 
hours before killing. Give plenty of water. insect pests and fungus diseases. FREE 
If dry picking, kill one bird at a time. Have Instruction Book shows the famous EMPIRE 

¢ ; KING, ORCHARD MONARCH and other sprayers ; 
a noosed cord hung against a wall at about , 


@8000000ecce|ccccccosee 
also gives a lot of formulas and other valuable information. 


the height of the shoulders of the picker. | pyELD FORCE PUMP CO., No. 48 11th St., Elmira, N. Y. 
Seventh Successive Slip the bird’s legs through this noose. Take 


é the head in the left hand, draw it down and IRON AGE AND 
Bumper Harvest in open the bill. With a small sharp knife like garden LOOLS 


= 5 . S time and labor. Do best work. Book free. 
Western Canada! a pen-knife, inserted into the throat, by a BATEMAN MFG. CO., Box C-2, Grenloch, N. J. 
All sorts of stories have been circulated about couple of quick motions up and down, the 
ditions in Wester da this - 1] i b) 
*estihe Prook of the Pudding isthe came oft.” || | large arteries at the side of the neck are | The Farmers. Rasy Record 
see severed, Now with the knife pointing to the A new, complete, simpleand practical record of all transactions on 


i i the farm. Designed by an expert. Thousands inuse. Easy to keep. 
roof of the mouth lm et line with the Ves Will last 8 years. Every progressive farmer should have it. Agents 


Last Mountain Valley District thrust the knife through into the base of the | Wanted. Send for free specimen pages and Special Offer. 
the Seventh Bumper Crop is now being thieshed. The brain, and give a half turn to the blade. CENTURY SUPPLY CO., Dept. 579, SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


Wheat average is about 30 bushels of No. 1 Hard to 5s : : 

the acre. How does this compare with crop conditions This renders the bird insensible. If well 

become an enthusiast. S s ows, 
We own immense areas in the Last Mountain Val- with the left hand, removing the feathers 


in your district? We want to show you that we have 
leyDistrict. We sell this land at from $10.00 to $20.00 with the right. Remove all the tail feathers Exterminates field mice, house mice, and other rodents 


the goods. Come up and see for yourself and bring done, the feathers loosen, and may be taken 
j j z, | iy ) 0 5 
some anti-Canadian croaker with you. He’ll soon off with a few strokes. Grasp the wings 


UBETIKILL 


per acre, and on terms such as will make the land pay , Bote 3 in houses, greenhouses, hotbeds, barns and stables. Package 

for itself under cultivation. J with one twisting motion. Pass the hand (containing enough Ubet Ikill to kill 1,000 mice) 60 cents, car- 
Send for our handsomely illustrated booklet, ‘The o riage paid. 

Lake and the Land of the Last Mountain Valley,”’ free down the back, removing all the feathers STUMPP & WALTER CO., Distributing Agents 


upon request. with one motion. Then shifting the bird 
WM. PEARSON CO., Ltd. to the righ hand, with one stroke of the leit, 

382 Northern Bank Bldg. | Winnipeg, Canada. remove the feathers on the under side of the 
bird. Then strip the feathers from the sides, 


50 Barclay Street, New York City 
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A Mushroom Bed 
Is a Money Maker 


Mushrooms give a larger return per dollar invested than any. other branch of horticulture. 
No such possibilities of success are offered Say) 


A very small cash outlay will start a bed. 


PURE CULTURE SPAWN 


is the only mushroom compost of which this can be truthfully said. Every brick is inoculated direct from test tube culture. % 
Pure Culture Spawn is the only spawn from which you can breed definite strains specially adapted to specific climates ~ 


the novice in any other field of horticulture. Mushroom culture is not dependent on weather conditions, Be 

neither greenhouse or even cold frame is necessary—no scientific knowledge or experience is necessary. The first (_.) ~ 
essential is pure culture spawn, the second need is ovaimary care and attention—Just Pure Culture Spawn and ordinary Ls Gey % 
care, that’s all. Pure Culture Method has eliminated risk andpossibility of failure as nearly as can be possible. me “a 


/ 


=) 
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whereas most or all of the imported spawn may 


Every ; [pen : y : 
Brick of —definite varieties of uniform size, color and quality. 
The Superior merits of Pure Culture Spawn are substantially endorsed by Experiment Stations all over the country. z 
Pure The Cornell University Experiment Station reports in its Bulletin No. 227 ‘‘Mushroom Growing for Amateurs”: |» 
“Tt is possible with the method employed by this Company to cultivate varieties true to the name / 
Culture because the spawn is derived from known varieties, 
contain several varieties mixed.” 
Spawn Here are some of our definite and improved varieties—Bohemia, Delaware, Columbia, White Pacific, 
Alaska, Galloway, Almond, Eureka—tfull and detailed description of each variety in the page advertise- 

is Stamped like this ment, July issue, this magazine. 

TRADE Pure Culture Spawn comes in bricks of especially prepared compost that gives the _ 


Buy 
C no Other 


There is nothing 
“Just as Good” 


greatest amount of active spawn per cubic inch of brick. 
Write today for Booklet A,—it’s free if you mention this magazine. 


Pure Culture Spawn Co. 


Distributing Warehouses—Cincinnati, 0. and Philadelphia, Pa 


Pacific, Mo. 


ENGINES 


“BEST BY EVERY TEST. 


U.S. GOWT REPORT 


Do you want an engine? 
We have one you can 
afford to buy. We have 
been building nothing 
but engines for 25 years. 
We guarantee the Olds Engines will run properly. The price 
is right. The engine is reliable and simple. We treat you right. 
There is an agent near by to see everything is right and kept so. 
We have a liberal proposition to make to you, besides fur- 
nishing you the best engine made. 
Let us tell you about it, because it will surely interest you. 


We can furnish you our Type A engine, set up on skids or 
mounted on wheels if desired, 3 to 8h. p., ready to run 
when you get it—does not have to be set up—no piping to 
connect, no foundation to build—simply fill with gasoline 
(or distillate), throw on the switch, turn the wheel andit goes. - 


Easy to start winter or summer. The cheapest of all engines 
for farm and stationary power. Has removable water jacket, all 
latest improvements, and has been adopted by the United 
States Government. 


Send for our catalog of 3 to 50h. p. engines, and be sure 
ZOE S 5 Ps Sats 
you take advantage of our proposition and save money. 


OLDS GAS POWER CO. 


Main Office, 918 Seager St., Lansing, Mich. : 
Boston: 69-75 Washington Street, N. Minneapolis: 313 South Third Street 
Kansas City, Mo.: 1226 Eleventh Street Philadelphia : 1816 Market Street 
Binghamton, N. Y.: 23 Washington Street Omaha: 1018 Farnum Street 


) “Gig Tf 
eae S04) PLANT BULBS NOW bose 
New Seedling Crocuses “ 


cy 
Very few people know of the progress which has 
been made in the improvement of these beautiful 
“Heralds of Spring.” Not only in the size of the 
flower, but particularly in the colorings. In addition 
to the beautiful shades of lavender, we have shades 
approaching the pink and the red. 


Highly recommended for window display. 
Some of the choicest are as follows: 


Black Knight—Blackish purple. 

Day Break—Very light lilac. 

White Giant—Enormous white 
flower. 

Distinction—Soft pink. 


Doz. 25c—100, $1.50— 
1000, $12.00 


At these prices we cannot pre- 
pay charges, except where the 
name of the magazine is men- 
tioned. 


Ps W.W. Rawson & Co. 


5 Union St. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Specialists of highest grade Seeds, 
Plants and Bulbs. 


Send for Rawson’s 1907 Bulb 
Hand Book, Free. 


The Readers’ Service gives 
08 information about Real Estate 


Yes, this is a 


TEDDY BEAR 
FERN BALL 


(I am 9 inches high) 


With real glass eyes 


Put me in water, hang me up and watch 
my beautiful green jacket grow. 

Our Christmas novelty from Jap-land. 
We are the sole importers. Order now, 
for these bears are scarce. Ready for 
delivery in December. 


$1.50, including free delivery 


Our group of Hardy Garden Lilies for Oct.—November: 


ONE 12 

il. Longiflorum, white Trumpet Lily 15e $1.50 

* Pardalinum, yellow, spotted brown 15¢ 1.50 

Canadense, red or yellow 12c 1.25 

* Tenuifolium, bright scarlet 15¢ 1.50 

Wallacei, apricot color 10c 1.00 

Superbum, golden yellow, dark spots 15¢ 1.50 
Humboldtii, 5-7 ft. high, orange with 

purple spots 20c 2.50 
Washingtonianum, Royal Lily, white 

and rose, 4-5 ft. 20c 2.50 


The eight Lilies, all fine bulbs, flowering first season, 
for $1.00. Prices include delivery. 


We make special attractive prices for larger quantities 
of bulbs, where these are wanted for naturalizing, etc. 
Our catalogue gives full directions for planting, etc. Write 
us on any subject pertaining to horticulture. 
will be cheerfully answered. Send for our 
Catalogue. It is jréé and will surely inter- 
est you. Address 


H. H. BERGER & CO. 
1 70 Warren St., New York 


Any inquiry 


BULB SUGGESTIONS 


icy want to know what to plant, where to 
plant, and how they’!l look when planted. 
Vick’s Garden and Floral Guide for 
Autumn, 1907 
shows everything in fine half-tone illustrations. 
The Pioneer Mail JAS. VICK’S 
Order Seed SONS 


362 Main Street, E. 
HUIS Uh STE Rochester, N. Y. 


It’s free. 


then from the neck, lastly from the thighs. 
If the sticking is properly done, most of 
these feathers will almost fall out, and the 
whole operation may be completed by the 
time the bird has done struggling. It is 
customary to have others to do the pin- 
feathering, so that the expert picker may 
keep at his work. The pinfeathers may be 
rapidly removed by means of a short, blunt 
knife. The skin must not be torn. 

The beginner had better practice on old 
fowls at first, as the skin is tougher, and is 
less liable to be torn. If the birds are to be 
packed without ice, hang up till thoroughly 
cool. If they are to be packed in ice, put 
into water at the natural temperature for a 
few minutes, then remove, thoroughly clean 
from any blood and dirt, and put in ice water 
till free from animal heat. 

If scalding must be resorted to, have the 
water a little below the boiling point so as 
not to cook the skin, and keep head and legs 
from the water. After the feathers are all 
removed, dip the carcass for a second or two 
into water almost boiling, and then into cold 
water. It will be a help in preventing tear- 
ing of the skin, if after the birds are scalded, 
they be dipped into cold water before picking. 


COOL THE BIRDS BEFORE PACKING 


Be sure that the animal heat is all out 
before packing for shipment. Boxes hold- 
ing from roo to 200 pounds are best for 
turkeys. Barrels are excellent for chickens, 
fowls and ducks, or for poultry packed in 
ice. Never use straw in packing poultry! 

Grade the birds before packing. Better 
throw away a poor bird or two than to work 
it in with a lot of good ones. Pack in even 
layers, legs out straight, backs up, so the 
birds will present a good appearance when 
the package is opened. Be sure that the 
box is packed solid so that the contents 
cannot shake. Line the boxes with clean 
white paper. Mark every package plainly 
as to contents, names of consignor and con- 
signee, and notify the latter by mail. For 
Thanksgiving markets in the large cities, 
poultry should arrive not later than Monday. 
Never ship the week following a big holiday 
as that is usually clean-up week. 

Feathers are always saleable if properly 
handled. They should be well dried and 
kept clean. Frequent stirring while drying 
makes them more fluffy and attractive. 
Those from dry picked birds are considered 
best. Prices vary widely. As a general 
thing, white feathers bring highest prices. 
The body feathers, tail and wing feathers 
should be kept separate. Good geese feathers 
have been quoted from forty up to about 
fifty-five cents per pound. Duck came next, 
ranging from thirty-two cents up to forty- 
five. Turkey feathers showed a wide range, 
pure white body feathers being forty cents, 
while colored went as low as five cents. The 
tail and wing feathers of the turkey are most 
valuable. These should be kept separate, 
and tied in bundles. Chicken feathers run 
from twenty cents for dry picked all white 
down to two or three cents for mixed feathers 
scalded. Most poultry dealers can sell the 
feathers to good advantage. 

New Jersey. F. H. VALENTINE. 
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The work of planting bulbs 


NOW will not be considered 
wasted next spring when the 
blooms come, if you are guided 
in your selection by 


Dreer’s 


Autumn Catalogue 


Contains complete list of all 
the new and standard bulbs and 
hardy perennial plants, together 
with directions for bedding and 
planting. Special introductory 
offers on tulips, hyacinths, 
narcissus, crocus and lilies. 


Write for a copy to-day—free 
—mentioning this magazine. 


Henry A. Dreer 


Largest grower of plants in the United States 


Philadelphia 


ORCHIDS 


Largest importers and growers of 
OrcHIDs in the United States 


LAGER & HURRELL . 
Orchid Growers and Importers SUMMIT, 


N. J. 


HORSFORD’S Hardy Plants 


For Cold Climates 


When you buy plants that have stood a Vermont winter, 
you get something that will stand frost. My new 1908 
catalogue(ready January ist)can be had for the asking. 
Former customers will get it without writing for it. It 
will offer about a thousand perennial plants, including 
bulbs, shrubs, trees, vines, &c., &c, Address 

FRED’K H. HORSFORD, Charlotte, Vermont. 


WHAT Buy and Plant Dutch Bulbs 
by the ADAMS METHOD. It pays. 
PETER Get free copy of my Little Brown Book. 
S A Y S It explains. 
HENRY SAXTON ADAMS, Wellesley, Mass. 


Write to-day for our art booklet ** How } 
to Grow Roses”? and our New FElo- f 


Rose ral Guide—FREE. 


CONARD & JONES CO., Box P, West Grove, Pa. 
Growers of ‘‘The Best Roses in America.”’ 


MAULE’S SEEDS 


Once sown, always sown. Illustrated catalogue free. 


Wm. Henry Maule, 1701 Filbert St., Philadelphia 


Standard Steel Fence Posts 


aretobedriven. One-third cheaper 
than wood posts; will last forever. 
Posts made for all purposes; lawn, 
farm and field fencing. Plain, 
barbed or woven wire fencing can be 
used with the Standard Posts. 10,000 
in use on one job in N. Y. State; 
7,000 inuseon another jobin Missouri- 
Factory near Pittsburg, Pa. Write 
for catalogue and prices to 
J. H. DOWNS, 

299 Broadway, New York City 


PATENTED. 
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THE PROFIT PAYING SIDE 
OF A GREENHOUSE 


All this talk about luscious tomatoes and spicy carnations grown in your own 
greenhouse, is all very good for the man who wants a greenhouse as genuine 
pleasure, or can afford it for the contribution of enjoyment to others, but what 
chance is there for one who wants to make it a paying proposition? There is 
every chance! Carnations, for instance, are not specially difficult to grow, are free 
bloomers and always find a ready market, and can be followed in the early spring 
with a paying crop of tomatoes. 

We can refer you to a recent instance, twenty miles from New York, where 
the owners paid for the cost of their greenhouses from the first year’s carnation 

rofits. 
; Growing roses requires considerable skill, but you can employ a man who 
thoroughly understands the business and soon master the subject yourself. 

You know American Beauties bring as high as $1.50 a piece, wholesale, and 
it is a poor season indeed, that won’t pay a mighty good average right through. 

Of course there is money in it! Go to Madison, N. J., and get a cabby to 
drive you about, and whichever way you may go, there are greenhouses and more 
greenhouses, all devoted to roses—and every year others are being built. 

You would find violet growing highly interesting work. Take these houses 
shown in the cut; a brother and sister started a very few years ago with a small 
house, they soon ordered in quick succession, these houses each 30x 125 feet, and 
then another at the left, 185 feet long. This spring 60 feet more was added to 
both the 125 feet houses. Violets have done it! 

Yes, it does take money to start, because, to make a success of it, you must 
have thoroughly built and equipped houses, or soon all your profits will be eaten 
up by glass breakage and continued repair costs. But there is not an opening 
to-day, all things considered, that offers such attractions, both from the pay side 
and that of having a work every way enjoyable. 

Here is a man in the city of Brooklyn, who is building three greenhouses in 
his back yard, and has given up the first floor of his house as a florist’s store. Just 
now he has to buy all his stock, but in a few months will be growing practically 
all of it and securing a greatly increased profit. And this is the sort of thing 
people are doing all over the country, and many a person with impaired health is 
speedily regaining it. 

Come and talk it over with us, or write, giving particulars as fully as possi- 
ble, of just what you have in mind. It always takes some little time to make 
decisions, draw up plans and get things under way—so start about it at once. 
LORD & BURNHAM CO., New York Offices, 1133 Broadway, corner 26th 
St.; Boston Branch, 819 Tremont Building; Phila. Branch, 1215 Filbert St. 


If you understand Modern Methods and 


FARM INTELLIGENTLY 

Every reader of THE GARDEN MaGazINnE who 
is interested in farming or gardening, in the 
growing of fruit or of flowers, is invited to 
send for a free copy of our 80-page catalogue 
and full information in regard to the Home 
Study Courses in Agriculture, Horticulture, 
Landscape Gardening and Floriculture which 
we offer under Prof. Brooks of the Massachu- 
setts Agricultural College and Prof. Craig of 
the Cornell University. 


THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Dept. 8, Springfield, Mass. 


WE OFFER A CHOICE STOCK OF 
Shade and Ornamental Trees, Eb- 
ergreens, Shrubs, Hedge 
Plants, Roses, Vines, 
Hardy Peren- 
nials, Etc. 

Write for catalogue and price list. 


MORRIS NURSERY COMPANY 


J MADISON AVENUE - - - NEW YORK CITY 


The &lm City Nursery Company, Mew Haven, Conneclicut 
NEW s#evs 
SHRUB 
Nothing so valuable*has appeared for 
years. A perfectly double form 
of our native Hydrangea arbores- 
cens, registered as Grandiflora 
alba. Imagine our beautiful native 
Hydrangea bearing great heads of 
snowy white sterile flowers fully as 
Jarge and perfectly formed as the best 
of the tender tub sorts from Japan. 
: ; _ Blooms from June until October. As a 
single specimen, in groups or as foreground for larger shrubs, 
itis bound to bea tremendous success. Splendid illustration 
of it in our new 1907 catelog. Offered this year for the first 
on Well-established from 3-inch pots, each so cts.; per 
10, $4.50. 
Limited stock of field-grown plants listed in our 1907 catalog. 
The Elm City Nursery Co., New Haven, Conn. 


Our Hardy Tree and Plant Catalog, also our Special Autumn 
Planting List both sent promptly on request. 


ERBACEOUS PERENNIALS 
Trees and Plants ARDY ORNAMENTAL TREES 


Complete assortment of choice, well- EVERGREENS, SHRUBS, VINES, ROSES, ETC. 


Fruit, Nut, Sh = : 
Pacutal SESE Se CERIODIGTG, Largest Variety in New England. Order now for Fall Planting. Catalogue Free 
Shrubs and Vines. - ; 
ice Se ae oe THE BAY STATE NURSERIES, North Abington, Mass. 


T. E. STEELE, Pomona Nurseries, 
Palmyra, New Jersey. 


Lid 


Sure Death to San Jose Scale 


It’s cheap and effective. Easy to use. Non-corrosive and non-clogging. “SCALECIDE” contains more oil 


and less water than any other commercial spray. We can prove it. 50-gallon barrel at your station, if east 
of the Mississippi and north of the Ohio River, for $25 cash, Smaller packages if you wish. Write now for 
Special Booklet I. It is free. 

‘ B. G. PRATT COMPANY, Mfe. Chemists, 11 Broadway, New York City. 


Tj you are planning to build the Readers’ 
Service can give you helpful suggestions 


Close 7-7 fitting lid 


“@UFire-proof and 
water-proof bottom. 


Witt’s 
The fire-proof ash-can 


that won’t wear out 


A can that meets the dffbang of the ashman 
without turning a rivet or showing a dent. 

WITT’S! ; 

Other ash-cans are soldered; they dend, split 
open at the seams—show the hard life they lead 
a little more every week. 

WITT’S won't. 

It’s got a corrugated one-piece steel body. 
It’s so flanged, riveted, steel banded, that it 
can’t split. 

One man writes. us he’s used his Witt’s Can 
constantly for eight years and it’s good as new. 

And the neat way it takes care of ashes—with- 
out any dust or danger of FIRE--is wonderful. 

Witt’s Can is made in Ohio. You can get it anywhere 
in the United States. Known by the yellow label W7??’s. 

If YOUR dealer hasn’t Witt’s don’t waste time over 
imitations. Send to us for Witt’s. If you don’t like it 
we’ll pay return charges and refund your money. 

THREE S1zes:—-No. 1, 153 x 25 inches; No. 2, 18 x 
25; No. 8, 203 x 25. Witt’s Pail, No. 7, 6 gallons; No. 
8, 7 gallons; No. 9, 10 gallons. Appress 

The Witt Cornice Co. 
DEPT. A CINCINNATI, O. 


Out of Sight After the Wash 


Fold it up, put it away. No 
Disfiguring clothes posts to mar 
thelawn. Holds 150 ft. of line. 
The sensible clothes dryer for 
particular people—at prices 
within reach of all. Satisfaction 


guaranteed. Write for Catalog 
39. Do it now. 


HILL DRYER CO. 
359 Park Ave., Worcester, Mass 
Also Balcony Dryers. 


EES 


Specialties for 
Fall Planting 


Prepare your orders now. 


We offer for Fall 1907 an unusually large 
and well grown stock of— 


Fruit Trees for Orchard and Garden. 


Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, etc., cou- 
sisting of rare and beautiful species and 
varieties for the embellishment of publicand 
private grounds; Shade trees, Street trees 
and Flowering Shrubs, including Lemoine’s 
marvelous New Double Lilacs, Deutzias, etc. 

The Rose is a specialty with us, and our 
assortments embrace all the old favorites 
as well as the newest kinds. 

Peonies, Phloxes and Iris. 
showy, beautiful, hardy, easily grown 
plants, we offer the choicest kinds, also 
Hardy Plants, including the most orna- 
mental, flowering from early Spring till 
late Autumn. 

Our beautifully illustrated Descriptive 
Catalogue—a manual indispensable to Plant- 
ers, mailed free on request. 


ELLWANGER & BARRY, 


Nurserymen-Horticulturists, 
Mount Hope Nurseries, Rochester, N. Y. 


Of these 


Hitchings & Co. make every kind of a 
greenhouse and accessory, from cold 
frames to large ranges and conserva- 
tories. Each work is undertaken in its 
entirety, except where special exclu- 
sions are made—each is guaranteed by 
Hitchings & Co. Send 5 cts. for booklet. 


HITCHINGS & CO., Greenhouse De- 
signers and Builders, Manufacturers of Heat- 
ing and Ventilating Apparatus, 1170 Broad- 
way, New York. 
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A Concentrated Stock Food 


A GOOD stock food or grain ration must 

be bulky (for large animals) one pound 
should measure one quart or a little more. 
Heavy rations cause indigestion. It must 
be clean, bright and free from mold. It 
should have sixteen to eighteen pounds 
digestible protein in each hundredweight, 
and have seventy pounds digestible nutrients 
in a hundredweight and not over g per cent. 
of fibre. ‘The latter should not be from corn 
cobs. The cost should be from $1.30 to 
$1.40 a hundredweight. There are few feeds 
on the market that fulfil these requirements 
but the following formulas suggested by 
Prof. Joseph B. Lindsey of Massachusetts 
will surely give satisfaction. 

No. 1. roo lbs. wheat bran; 1oo lbs. flour 
middlings; 150 lbs. gluten feed. 

No. 2. 100 lbs. wheat bran; 100 lbs. gluten 
feed; 35 lbs. cottonseed meal. 

No. 3. 125 lbs. wheat bran; roo Ibs. 
cottonseed meal; 125 lbs. corn or hominy 
meal. 

No. 4. 150 lbs. bran; 200 lbs. gluten feed. 
No. 5. 200 lbs. dried distillers grains; 150 
lbs. flour middlings. 

No. 6. 100 lbs. malt sprouts; 125 lbs. corn 
or hominy meal; 125 lbs. gluten feed. 

No. 7. 150 lbs. dried brewers grains; 100 
Ibs. corn or hominy meal; roo lbs. gluten feed. 
No. 8. 200 lbs. brewers grains; 100 lbs. 
corn meal; 50 lbs. cottonseed meal. 

For a complete grain ration for cattle 
seven pounds (8-9 quarts) daily of any of the 
above mixtures will prove satisfactory. The 
daily cost of these rations varies from 8.7 
cents in the case of No. 6 to 9.6 cents for 
No. 5. Nearly all home-grown coarse feeds 
are high in starchy matter and low in protein 
and contain so much woody fibre that they 
are comparatively indigestible. Most of the 
concentrates are very digestible, have little 
fibre, little starchy matter, but much protein. 
These concentrates are used with home grown 
coarse feeds to balance the ration and 
furnish matter that will digest with less 
waste of energy. 

For a more concentrated food for swine 
and poultry, meat and bone meal and digester 
tankage are used. These are very high 
in protein and are economical for balancing 
the carbonaceous feeds common on the farm. 

A good ration for laying poultry is 200 
Ibs. wheat bran, ro. lbs. middlings, roo lbs. 
gluten feed, roo lbs, linseed meal, roo Ibs. 
corn meal, 100 lbs. beefscraps. 

Penn. 


Sow Grass Seeds Where the 
Weeds Were 


ye digging dandelion, plantain 
and other noxious weeds from the 
lawn, provide yourself with an empty baking 
powder can or similar utensil, perforate cover 
““Depper-box fashion,” fill with best grass 
seed and shake over the spot from which 
weeds have been removed, thus putting the 
grass seed directly where needed and saving 
the waste that would occur under any 
other method. 
Indiana. 


F. E. B. 


M. S. BLisH. 
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Red Cross Patent 
Colt Blucher, $4.00 


Yes, anew shoe that gives veritable joy to 
women. A handsome, dressy, stylish shoe. 

A shoe so neat and trim and dressy that 
it makes your foot look two sizes smaller. 
Easier, cooler, lighter than the ordinary & 
shoe. Comfortable in the fullest sense of 
the word. The name of this shoe is the 


ed (FossSfoe 


The secret of its charm for women is that 
the sole, while of regular thickness, is flex- 
ible. It bends with the foot, does away 
with the friction and grind of stiff sole shoes. 

It gives a feeling of youth, increased 
activity, a desire to walk long distances—a 

wonderful sense of freedom and relief. 

If your dealer hasn’t got the Red Cross write to 
us, and we shall give you the name of a dealer who 
has, or supply you direct. Fit guaranteed. High 
Shoes, $4.00; Oxfords, $3.50. 

Our book, ‘* A LOVABLE SHOE,” tells why 
the Red Cross is the one shoe that every thinking 
woman should wear. Send for a copy; it is interest- 
ing, educational. FREE. It shows an X-Ray picture 
of your foot. Write for it today. 

This trade-mark, with the name Krohn, Fechheimer 
& Co., is stamped on the sole of every pair of genuine 
D> Red Cross Shoes. Look for it. It’s 
Os your protection. 

Krohn, Fechheimer & Co. 
535-555. 

Dandridge St.. 
Cincinnati 


Vv bends wit/: \ 3 : 
the foot” 


140 Fifth Avenue Ne 
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Make Your Home 
e e@ 
More Artistic 

by decorating each room with Ala- 

bastine, in perfect color harmony 

with its furnishings. The soft, dainty 

Alabastine tints lend themseives to 

most artistic combinations, and set off wood-work, pictures and fur- 
nishings to the best advantage. 

Alabastine comes in dry powdered form, and when mixed with cold 

water anyone can easily apply it to any surface. It hardens and sets to 


the wall, becoming a part of it, and will neither rub nor wear off, nor fade. 
Itis absolutely sanitary, and germsor insects cannot thrive where it is used. 

Alabastine is more durable, more artistic and more economical than 
wall-paper, tapestry, kalsomine, or any other wall coating material. Dif- 
ferent tints can be applied one over the other, season after season, without 
the bother or expense of washing or scraping the walls—thus reducing 
the cost of re-decorating at least one-half. 


Send 10 cents coin or stamps for book “Dainty Wall Decorations,” 


beautifully illustrated in colors, showing the new art decorations for homes, schools and 
churches, and containing working plans and valuable suggestions for interior decoration. 
It explains how easy it is and how little it costs to make any home an artistic success. 
Tint cards free on request. 

Alabastine is sold in carefully sealed and properly labeled packages by all paint and oil, 


drug, hardware and general stores, at 50¢ the package for white, 55c for tints. A 
package will cover from 300 to 450 square feet, according to the nature of the surface. 


The Alabastine Company, 924 Grandville Ave., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Eastern Office, Dept. Y, 105 Water Street, New York City. 


Our Library Salesroom 


is maintained especially for the convenience cf our subscribers. 


ii 


‘Em 
om th 


without obligation to purchase. Subscriptions may be entered, — 4 Sates 


Here our books and magazines may be examined at leisure and 


magazines exchanged for bound volumes and various bindings 
compared, as a complete stock cf all publications will be 
found in the library. 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO. 
133 East 16th Street New York City 


The latest books on travel and biography may 
be obtained through The Readers’ Service 


For Poultry House 
Roofs and Sidings 


Ss a AD oS 2 


We are just as proud of the fact that Rex Fiintkote 
Roofing is so generally used by successful poultry 
raisers as we are that Rex covers the Atlanta Railroad 
Terminal and other mammoth structures—because the 
requirements of a satisfactory poultry house roofing 
and siding are very exacting. 


R E. xX OOFIN 
is preferred by poultry raisers because it not only keeps 
out water, but dampness as well, and maintains an even 
temperature in the house under all weather conditions. 


Nothing is more susceptible to these influences than 
delicate young chickens. 


Write for Free Samples, also ““Making Poultry Pay” 


which we will gladly send you, and also our valuable booklet on 
roofing. ‘‘ Look for the Boy”? on every roll. See trade mark 


J. A. & W. BIRD & CO., 29 India Street, Boston, Mass. 


Agents everywhere 


Yo Ih , ‘ Ny NY 
Wii INNA ly aclu orn anos nD ditch NY 


FERN VASES 
and FLOWER POTS 


For Garden, Conserva- 
tory and House 
/This pot in 
Imitation Caen 
Stone, Antique 
Istrian. Stone or | 


Grey Pompeian Stone. 
Size 9 inches wide by 7 inches high 


Price $2.00 


Specify kind of stone desired. 


[ sau 


SIFTER 
No.4 


PATENTED APRIL Ia i504 


Don’t throw it into the ash barrel, but use a 


Hustler Ash Sifter 


Save the good coal. Coal saved is money earned. Turn- 
ing the crank for a minute saves the day’sashes. A child 
can do it. No maid objects to it. No dirt nor dust, Fits 
wood or iron barre). Saves its cost many times a year, If 
your dealer can’t supply you, we wil). Write for catalog 83. 


HILL DRYER CO. 


408 PARK AVENUE, WORCESTER, MASS. 


Catalog containing 400 illustrations of Italian and Classical 
Garden Pieces sent upon receipt of twenty-five cents. 


ERKINS STUDIOS 


6 WEST 15th STREET NEW YORK 


Plant for Immediate Effect 


Not for Future Generations 


It takes over twenty years 


Start with the largest stock that can be secured! 
to grow such Trees and Shrubs as we offer. 


We do the long waiting—thus enabling you to secure Trees and Shrubs that give an 
immediate effect. Price List Now Ready. 
Box CHESTNUT HILL, 


AN DO RRA NU RS E RI E G PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


WI. WARNER HARPER, Proprietor 
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Plant Strawberries Now 


Nee is the best time for setting 

out strawberries in the South; set 
out now they will produce a good crop next 
spring. The strawberry prefers a rich, moist, 
sandy loam and is best grown in hills. 
Set the plants twelve to eighteen inches apart 
and the rows about three feet apart. 

Give the ground on which the strawberries 
are to be grown a complete commercial 
fertilizer at the rate of 1,000 pounds per 
acre; it is impossible to get the soil too rich. 

This month is an excellent time to prune 
fruit trees and vines, and it is also the best 
time for setting out trees and vines. Fruit 
trees and vines do best on a well drained, 
rich, sandy loam with a subsoil so porous 
that the roots can go down through it. 

Sow burr clover, crimson clover, red top, 
orchard and other grasses and vetches for 
early spring pasturage and hay. ‘These 
crops do best on a rich, sandy loam with 
loose subsoil. ‘The ground should be broken 
deeply with a two-horse plow a few days 
before sowing the seed. Commercial fertil- 
izer 1s the best for these crops with the 
exception of grass, for which barnyard 
manure is best. The clovers and vetches 
require more potash and phosphoric acid 
and less nitrogen, while the grass crops 
require more nitrogen and less potash and 
phosphoric acid. 


Georgia. THOMAS J. STEED. 


Phloxes in Wyoming 


ae climate up here, at an altitude of 
ooo feet, with short growing season 
and the arid conditions, is a very trying one 
to most plants. Many are hardy enough, 
but are so slow-growing that they fail to 
bloom before the frosts cut them down. 
This is especially true of hardy phlox; the 
variety Miss Lingard is the only one of a 
number that I have tried that is early enough 
to escape the frosts. It is in bloom now 
(September rst). It was planted three years 
ago in a deeply dug, rich border. I have 
dug up and destroyed dozens of good roots 
of the varieties Pantheon and Jean d’Arc, 
because they were too late and were cut down 
by frost with the buds still unopened. Dur- 
ing the winter there is an almost perpetual 
wind from the southwest, and very bright 
sunshine; both of which are very destructive 
to all plants having stems above ground. 
Oriental poppies do remarkably well; some of 
mine have been forty-two inches tall and 
had flowers eight inches in diameter. 
Wyoming. OW, BECK WADI: 
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suggestions about 


Write to the Readers’ Service for Dil 


grcenhouses 


BULBS and 
ROOTS 


IOW 


SINGLE AND DOUBLE TULIPS 
Crimson King, snow white, single......... 3¢ each 2sc doz. 


Couleur Ponceau, rosy crimson, single..... 3c 25C 

Duchess of Parma, orange yellow single... 3c ‘‘ 25c “ 
Cottage Maid. carmine pink, single....... Ae ase 
Golden Standard, bright red, single....... fe ™ Gye ™ 
Swale Line Whewclet Ge odss6ecanebcoeers aie SH ere. 

DOUBLE TULIPS 
Ila Canalo, jones Gm. 5 o565000cc0raan ge gee 
Rex Rubrorum, scarlet... ..-.:......... re © fee °° 
Duke of York, carmine rose............. ACen, A OCh Mor 
Tourmesol, orange vellow............... Re oo. Bee & 
WonblewhinesMixedhe wee ss. ee ae x 8S Oe 
HY ACINTHS 

Single all colors mixed............-.... qe age °° 
Woullerlltecloxrsimrxedanee eee nen 7 Ces 75C01- 


All colors mixed........ roc doz. 60c per 100 


Single mixed. . 
ID ube wile. soon ceauuroeueagraae 


Crimson Ramblers..........-...... Each roc. 3 for 25c. 
Set of four Ramblers, crimson, white, yellow and pink, 4 for 30c. 


Address all orders to 
F. C. GRAVES SEED CO., 510 6th Ave., Des Moines, Iowa 


SUN-DIALS 


with or without PEDESTALS 
Send for Illustrated Price List H 29 


HENRY SANDERS CO. 


Chicago, Tilinois. 
New York Office, 1123 Broadway 


The Beautiful Hand-tWoven 


PEQUOT RUGS 


Refreshing Simplicity 


Wholesome and agreeable colors. Decidedly artistic in design 
and inexpensive. Send for Booklet. 


CHAS. H. KIMBALL 


46 Yantic Road, Norwich Town, Conn. 


Grow Mushrooms 
For Big aud Quick Profits, Or For Your Own Use 
Ten years experience enables me to give prac 
tical instructions that will add $5 to $60 per week 
to your income without interfering with regular 
occupation. For full particulars and free book, 


paddress: FACGKSON MUSHROOM FARM, 
8248 N. Western Ave., Box 281, Chicago. 


LANDSCAPE 


James Wesson Phelps, sachrect 
Exremiencs, Bolton, Connecticut. 


EXPERIENCE. 


FRUIT TREES 


Apple, Pear, Plum, Cherry, Peach and Carolina Pop- 
lars, healthy and fumzgated, as cheap as $5.00 per 100. 
Freight paid. Guaranteed true to name. All trees, plants 
at low wholesale prices. We meet other reliable Nur- 
Series in quality and prices. Send for catalogue. 


RELIANCE NURSERY CO., ®0* Geneva, N. Y. 


Slaves of the Lamp 


By John E. Kennedy 


cleaned ! They are Parlor Lamp, Din- 
ing Room Lamp, Upstairs Hall Lamp, 
Kitchen Bracket Lamp and three Bedroom Lamps. 
Besides all these there is the Lantern, maybe. 
Consider for a minute what wnpleasant work 
these lamps call for 365 days in the year. 


Hi are eight lamps — waiting to be 


1st. — Collecting them and carrying them to the 
kitchen. 

2nd. — Taking off shades and chimneys carefully. 

32d. — Scrubbing off soot from awkward inside of 
each chimney. 

4t'', — Careful snuffing and level trimming of 
dirty wicks. 

5th. — Unserewing of every burner or cap to let in 
Kerosene. 

6th. — Filling bow] of each lamp with Kerosene. 

7th. —Screwing on burners or caps again after 
filling. 


8th. — Wiping off dirty old flies and Kerosene 
from bowl and stand of every individual lamp in 
the eight. 

9th. —Screwing on cover of Kerosene Can and 
carrying it out to safe place in cellar or shed. 

10th.—Putting on chimneys of every single lamp. 

11th.—Carrying each lamp back to its particular 
bracket or place in the edgit different parts of the 
house, and putting on shades. 

12th.— Cleaning up table, storing away filthy old 
Kerosene cloths, and trying to wash from hands and 
clothes ‘‘the smell that won't come off.” 


* 


* x 


Think of all that! 

Ninety-six different processes to go through — 
while the stale Kerosene disgusts, soils and sickens. 

And this must be done 365 days in every year, 
wherever Kerosene lamps are used for lighting. 

Get on your thinking cap, madam! 

What does all this everlasting daily Lamp Slavery 
cost? 

—In time, comfort, appetite, health and the days’ 
happiness—what doves it cost those who live in 
country homes? 

Would any sane person choose to do that kind 
of work, year in and year out, for 2 cents per lamp, 
if they could avoid it? 

Well, 2 cents per lamp means 16 cents per day, 
exclusive of breakages, new wicks, and waste of 
Kerosene. 

Sixteen cents per day amounts to $58.40 per year, 
without cost of Kerosene. 

—Then the soot and smell—the burn- > 
ing up of life-giving Oxygen in the air— 
the giving out of poisonous Carbonic Acid 
Gas from lamps, to be breathed and 
rebreathed by children, parents and 
guests in the homes. 

Then the mean yellow light, the clouding \ 
chimney, the unevenly charred and smoking \ 
wick which wild go wrong when you most >. 
need good light. : 

All this because ‘‘ Mother used Kerosene 
lamps!” 

Why don’t you stop it? 

You may if you z7//—and save money. 

How would you like to roll all these dirty 
disagreeable 96-processes-per-day into a ovice- 
a-month session of fifteen to thirty minutes? 

Thirty minutes per month instead of 30 


ACETYLEN 


hours per month. 

You ci save 25 hours lamp cleaning per month 
—if you want to. 

You can dispense with Kerosene lamps and the 
dangerous Kerosene Can forever if youll just le 
modern and use Acetylene Gaslight instead. 

An up to date Acetylene Lighting Plant can now 
be completely installed in the average country home 
—ready to light up,—in two days’ time—without 
injury to ceilings, floors or walls. 

And when once installed it will give you the same 
amount of light as you now use for one-third less than 
regular lamps will give with Kerosene at 12 cents 
per gallon. 

That’s modern Acetylene Lighting. 


* 


No more lamp-cleaning, filling, chimney - wiping, 
wick-trimming, breakages, soot nor smell of vile 
Kerosene. 

Instead, Acetylene Light from permanent hand- 
some polished brass brackets on the walls and neat 
brass chandeliers from the ceilings—city-like, elegant, 
up-to-date and out of the way. 

Can't tip over (like Kerosene Lamps) where 
there are children—can't do anything but give you 
brilliant, beautiful, «white light, whenever you merely 
turn a tap on wall bracket or chandelier. 

Acetylene Light which does not need mantles, 
wicks nor chimneys. 

Acetylene Light which is so pure, so free from 
soot and color-fog that you can distinguish pale blue, 
pale pink or pale yellow under its rays as clearly 
at night as you could in broad daylight. 

Once a month the hired man must clean out 

__ and refill the generator in the basement. 
Takes him 15 minutes to 50 minutes pe7 
month to do this, if he isn’t lazy—80 min- 
utes per month. 

“The cost of all this?” you ask. 
So small, comparatively, that the 
plant soon pays jor dtself through what 
you save on labor, and chimneys and on 
a the difference between the cost of Carbide 

and the Kerosene you are now using. 

Shall we give you more precise figures 
about this ‘‘Rural Gaslight”—Acetylene ? 
Then write us to-day how many rooms 
you've got in house, or hotel, or how large a 
store to light so we can answer intelligently and 
to the point. 

Address Union Carbide Co., Dept. B, 151 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
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The Readers’ Service is prepared to 
advise parents in regard to schools 
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RIDER ENGINE. 


5-inch 


5-inch 


No extra price for deep well attachment. 
These prices are f. 0. b. New York. 


requirements as possible. 


store, asking for catalogue © U.”’ 


| 35 Warren St., New York. 

40 Dearborn St., Chicago. 

239 and 241 Franklin St., Boston, 
40 North 7th St., Philadelphia. 


234 Craiz St., W., Montreal, P. Q. 
Amargura 96, Havana, Cuba. 


Rider Engines - $210.00 
Ericsson Engines $120.00 

NEW PRICES. 
Rider Engines - | $180.00 


Ericsson Engines $90. 00 


In view of the enormously increased demand, 
orders should be placed as much in advance of 


For further information apply to our nearest 


Rider-Ericsson Engine Co. 


22 Pitt St.. Sydney, N. S. W., Australia. 


Rider-Ericsson Engine Company 


begs to announce an important reduc- 
tion in prices of its Rider and Ericsson 
Engines, due to greatly improved facili- 
ties in their new plant. 
tion of special machinery has not only 
resulted in the absolute standardization 
of all parts, but also in decreased costs 
and we want our customers to share 
with us in these benefits. 

We give below the present as well as 
the old prices: 


OLD PRICES. 


The introduc- 


6-inch 8-inch 10-inch 
$300.00 $420.00 $540.00 
6-inch 8-inch 10-inch 


$170.00 $210.00 $300.00 


6-inch 8-inch 10-inch 
$240.00 $350.00 $460.00 
6-inch 8-inch 10-inch 


$130.00 $160.00 $240.00 


ERICSSON ENGINE 


Of All Sorts 


TREES ote. 


FOUR NURSERIES—1200 ACRES 
Largest on the Pacific Coast 


BURBANK’S NEW CREATIONS 
Royal and Paradox Walnuts 


Santa Rose Plum 
Gaviota 

Vesuvius, the Beautiful 
Foliage Plum 


Send for illustrated booklet 
Superbly illustrated and containing valuable in- 
New Catalogue formation about planting and improved methous 
of handling trees. Sent /ree. 
PAID-UP CAPITAL $200,000.00 
FANCHER CREEK NURSERIES, Inc. 


GEO. C. ROEDING, Pres. and Mer. 
P. O. Box 39, Fresno, California 


Rutland Plumcot 
Formosa 


FAIRFAX ROSES 


CANNOT BE EQUALLED Catalogue free 
W. R. GRAY, Box 6, OAKTON, FAIRFAX CO., VA. 


A MESS OF 


MUSHROOMS 


at all seasons 
} Growing in your Cellar 
WY 40 cts in postage stamps together 
f " with the name of your dealer 
will bring you, postpaid, direct from ihe 
manufacturer, a fresh sample brick of 
Lambert’s Pure Culture 
1) MUSHROOM SPAWN 
the best high-grade spawn in the market, 
together with large illustrated book on Mushroom Culture, 
containing simple and practical methods of raising, preserving and 
cooking mushrooms. Not more than one sample brick will be sent 
to the same party. Further orders must come through your dealer. 
ddress: American Spawn Co., St. Paul, Minn. 


WHAT ARE UNLEACHED ASHES? 


I. T. H., Penn.—Unleached hardwood ashes are ashes 
from which no potash has been removed by percolating 
water. They are often “leached” to obtain potash (lye), 
for soap making. The term “leached” is also applied to 
manure that has been washed by rains or drippings from 
the eaves. If you buy ashes be sure they are unleached. 


FALL-SOWN SWEET PEAS EARLIEST 


R. F., Penn.—Sweet peas may be had im May if the seeds 
are sown in October; the earlier the better. Select a rich, 
well-drained soil and plant the seeds about five inches deep 
and give level culture. Do not mulch with manure or 
strawy material until after the ground has frozen up, other- 
wise mice will make their home in the mulch. The frost 
does not injure the sweet pea; it 1s the alternate thawing 
and freezing of the early spring which does the damage. 
How to avoid injury is well told in the October, 1905, Gar- 
DEN MaGaziNneE, page 151. 


CANADA PEAS IN NEW JERSEY 


H. H. j., N. J.—Canada peas may be successfully grown 
in New Jersey. They do best on clay loams but make geod 
yields on lighter soils and stand more abuse than any otker 
grain crop. They are particularly fond of lime and do kect 
on a well prepared, finely fitted seedbed. Sow as early as 
the ground will permit. Drilling seed two to fourinches deep 
gives better results than broadcasting. Use two and one-half 
bushels per acre of small varieties and three to three and 
one-half bushels of large kinds. There are over 200 varieties 
but the nine best yielders are: Crown, Carlton, Pride, 
New Potter, Early Britain, Duke, Mummy, Centennial and 
White Wonder. The last should not be planted on poor 
soils. Thirty-seven bushels per acre is an average yield. 
Prussian Blue is a hardy, prolific, reliable sort. They do 
not need to be ‘“‘brushed up,” but are best gathered by an 
attachment to a mower which lifts the vines. Cut when 
majority of pods are matured and vines turn yellow. Thresh 
by removing separator concave as for Kafir corn and run 
cylinder at half speed. Lime, potash and phosphoric acid 
are the essential fertilizmg elements required. Use but 
little nitrogenous fertilizer. 


MAKING NEW ROSE PLANTS 


H. M. K., Penn.—The best time to propagate hardy roses 
is in the fall—late October or November—after the wood 
has ripened and the leaves have fallen. Make cuttings 
about six inches long; tie them in bundles of about fifty for 
convenience in handling and store for the winter in boxes of 
damp sand, which may be stored in a deep, cold-frame or 
cool cellar where they will be protected frem frost. If these 
conveniences are not at hand, bury the cuttings out cf doors 
in sand, putting them at least eighteen inches deep and give 
them a further protection from the frost of a thick mulch of 
leaves or pine needles. While the cold winter days are pass- 
ing, these cuttings will be callousing, 7. e., making a granular 
growth over the lower end, frem which the new roots start. 
In April, or as soon as the ground can ke worked, plant these 
cuttings in V-shaped trenches, leiving only one bud above 
the ground. Ninety per cent. of these cuttings will root. 
When making the cuttings, remember that roots are more 
easily produced when the cuts are made just 1 nder a bud. 
If you are going to propagate from roses growing under glass, 
do the work in January and use only flowering wood for 
makings the cuttings. “Take the last six eyes on the stem 
for the cuttings, making them two or three eyes long; put 
the cuttings in sand on the cutting bench in a house having 
a temperature of 55° or 58°. A warmer temperature 1s 
liable to cause the buds to start. Have a bottom heat of 
about 70°. For further information on roses, read “Roses 
and How to Grow Them.” 
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75% More Heat 


To America’s Good Women: 


With the November Delineator we start the “CHILD RESCUE CAMPAIGN’— 
the bringing into the home that needs a chiid the child that needs a home. There 
are 25,000 children in New York alone who do not know what Horne means; there are 
2,000,000 homes in America that do not know the joys that children bring. In the 
November issue are shown the first two, little, homeless children we are asking the 


great American womanhood to take into its heart. 


We are proud of this November issue. It contains many notable features such as 
“The Home Without a Child,” an article by Lydia K. Commander, uncovering the 
conditions that are making a yearly increase of childless homes in America. Martha S. 
Bensley tells “What a Woman Can Do For Her Town,” enumerating the actual reforms 


that women are effecting for civic betterment; while Mrs. Joseph H. Choate, wife of 
former Ambassador Choate, relates of her “Thanksgiving at The Court of St. James.” 


e 
Self-cleaning Surfaces Then, a group of well-known writers who say things in an interesting way, discuss 


‘ “How Much Is Too Little When You Marry?” Besides it contains a generous list of 
Soot-covered, heat-absorbing surfaces : - 


inoair the efficiency of any boiler nearly 
75%. Margaret Hannis, Lulah Ragsdale and Clara Von Ende. 

““Klymax’’ Boilers are constructed with 
these surfaces practically self-cleaning, 
permitting a maximum amount of heat 


fiction by names you know about,—Zona Gale, Charles G. D. Roberts, Octave Thanet, 


In fact we are proud of our record for the year. We have, of course, maintained 


our position as the greatest fashion authority in the world. This is acknowledged, and 


to generate from a minimum amount of it we presumably should be proud, as any one would be proud of leadership in any- 
of fuel. thing. But, like most human beings who attain a recognized position, it is not on that 
Bs position our pride rests. 

mM Boile FS During this past year we have given our readers some of the finest recent litera- 

ture, for instance: the letters of Fraulein Schmidt to Mr. Anstruther, by the author of 

will burn any fuel, hard or soft coal, coke, wood “Elizabeth and Her German Garden,” and “The Chauffeur and the Chaperon” by 

or natural gas, and they require little attention, the Williamsons. We have had contributions from some of the most famous people 
making them so simple to operate that the 


frailest woman can manage the heating plant. in the country: Hon. David J. Brewer, Justice of the U. S. Supreme Court; Cardinal 
Gibbons; Richard Le Gallienne; Ella Wheeler Wilcox; Newell Dwisht Hillis, the great 


KEWANEE RADIATORS divine; Agnes and Egerton Castle; Anthony Hope; David Belasco; Ida M. Tarbell; 


£ F : ; Judge Henry E. Shute; Carolyn Wells; Ellis Parker Butler; Lida Churchill; Edgar 
are made in all sizes and designs, to suit the 


many requirements of modern construction, and Saltus; Tom Masson; Gelett Burgess; Grace MacGowan Cooke; Lillian Bell, and a 
they harmonize perfectly with your interior dec- number of other writers. But it is not of these things we are the proudest. 
eee and furnishings, whether they are 
installed in residences, flats, shops, offices, he Chi ign,— i i — ing- 
snimdies, choos, Ona e aiaimeeweldios nea: | The C ud Rescue compan, the homeless child, the childless homies the bring 
city or suburban. ing of these little ones into the homes where little ones are needed; this movement 
Our new booklet ‘‘Modern Comfort’’ should is of our pride and of our heart. Will you make it of your heart? Will you give us 
be in your hands. It is brimful of heating facts such assistance as you can? 


of vital importance to your comfort and pocket- 
book. This information you can get nowhere else. 


THE DELINEATOR, 
Send us your name and address today and 
you will get the book by return mail. Butterick Building, New York, N. Y. 


Kellogg Mackaylameron le; 


1216 Michigan Boul., Chicago. 


100 Trees for $1.00 | 


Raise your Forest and | 
Ornamental Trees and | 
Shrubs from Seed. 


FOR SALE: 
150 Pairs of Bay Trees 


of all sizes; also quantity of large specimen 
Orange Trees, Oleanders, grand plants, five 


SAVE YOUR TREES 


“ Our men go anywhere ’’ inthe trees or in the United 
States. We are experts in Pruning, Spraying, Ferti- 
fization aud Tree Surgery. hANDLING OF FOREST 
LaNDs A SPECIALTY. Reforestation of waste lands 
guaranteed. Our directors are graduates of the Massa- 
chusetis Agricul ural Collece. 

Consider us just now with reference to your apple 
and other fruit trees. Wecan give yvur old orcharda 
new lease of life. The destructive San José scale is at 


Thisis the cheapcst and best way 
to have the finest trees and sbrub- 
bery, and affords a great deal of 
pleasure. 


cae © 


Ee 


to ten feet in height; Specimen Japanese 


work in nearly every orchard in the Northeastern States. 7 Sosy cA 5 We have a special cellection of seed of our five best trees 

We can eipniess this scale at moderate expense. Plants in original tubs i) also a quantity of froin anc vowcan grow iuiereds of ee, plants. as cole 

4 ale ction, mail, for $1.co. en you order, state where the 

Send for our free booklet, “‘ The Care of Trees.”’ large Rubber Trees, Agaves, Palms and vari pec paan ton Bt cee Seneca at allleron 
We can arrange to give lectures on the care of trees to ous other plants of all sizes and descriptions. best. Order the collection now, and also— oh ‘ 

communities interested in the work. i Get os Handsome) y unseated and uniquely descriptive cae 

N 7 ogue of tree and shrub sceds. t gives reasons, why, 
MRS. STANFORD WHITE logue of tree and shrub sce 


Munson Whitaker Co., Scientific Forestry 


622 Tremont Bldg., Boston. {103 Flatiron Bldg., New York City, OTTO KATZENSTEIN @ CO. 


St. James, L. I. 66 S. Pryor St. Atlanta, Ga. | 
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than other roofings. 


To Practical Fruit Growers 


If in any way bothered by that most important question of tree 


spraying, send for a copy of our valuable treatise on the subject, 


MORRILL & MORELY, Spraying Experts, Benton Harbor, Mich. 


For Farm Buildings 


When the proprietors of Bellemeade Farm roofed % 
their big buildings (one of which is shown above), ¥ 


Second—Because Amatite has a mineral 
surface that never needs parnt. 


Most other kinds of ready roofing need to be painted regularly, 
and to re-paint all the roofsof Bellemeade Farm every year or 
two would have called for a huge expenditure of labor and money. 


Weren’t the Bellemeade people sensible in selecting Amatite? 
Even if your roofs are not as large as these, the economy of 
using Amatite is just as great in proportion. 


Amatite is easy to lay, requiring no skill or tools. 
Nails and cement are free. Packed in center of roll. 


Sample free onrequest. Send forit. Addressnearest office 


BARRETT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


New York Chicago Philadelphia Cleveland 
Cincinnati Minneapolis, Boston St. Louis 
Allegheny Kansas City 
London, Eng. 
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APOLLO LAWN SWEEPER 


An ideal machine for “Fall cleaning up” 


Sweeps lawns and walks like a carpet 
sweeper sweeps carpets. A boy with 
this machine will do the work of three 
men in one-half the time. Pushes 
easier than the lawn mower. 


It Gathers up Leaves, Cut Grass, 
Twigs, Paper and all Litter 


The APOLLO keeps the lawn as it 
should be, neat, smooth and beautiful. 
Takes out weeds, seeds, worm-casts, 
ant-hills and does not injure the turf. 
Unsurpassed for stables, garage and 
warehouse floors. An up to date ma- 
chine that produces results. 
Nothing like it on the market. 


Write to-day for an illustrated book- 
let showing the APOLLO at work. 
THE GREENE MFG. CO. 
Springfield, 
Ohio. 


50 Sycamore 
Street. 


SOMETHING FOR EVERY GARDEN. 
EVERYTHING FOR SOME GARDENS. 


THE McGREGOR BROS. CO., Wholesale and Retail Florists 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO, U. S. A. 


Our Special November offer of 


Hyacinths fc: tre" HOUSE | 


MAMMOTH BULBS for forcing in glasses or pots. Will § 


produce grand flower spikes 
EACH 12 I00 
Pure white, blush white, rose, red, light 
blue, dark blue, yellow. Named sorts, 


single or double 18c $1.75 $12.00 


# Same in choice named sorts Ist size 12e 1.25 8.00 


TULIPS, gay and flaunting, for house or garden 


12 100 1000 


A Single yellow, white. scarlet, gold, red, rose, 


in separate colors 30c $1.50 $10.00 
In mixed colors Roce 12s). schso) 


Double in above colors, senarate MEO AA WCE 
ia “ 


mixed 30C 1.50 10.00 


f HYACINTHS for the garden in six separate 


colors. Large Bulbs 60c¢ 4.00 
NARCISSUS 


| Golden Trumpet Emperor 65c 4.00 

s oh Golden Spur 55C 2.75 

NARCISSUS POETICUS (Poet’s Narcissus) 

Many other beautiful sorts described in our catalogue 
12 I0o I1000 


f The most beautiful and least costly for natu- 


ralizing in the grass—in borders or groups 20C 1.90 8.00 


CROCUS a 
What more exquisite than these lovely cups of brilliant colors 
dotting the lawn in spring? Pure white, shiny yellow, royal 


purple—silver or gold striped and blue. 
12 I00 1000 


In separate colors 15c 75¢ 6.00 


All colors mixed 10C 50C 4.00 f 


Our prices include delivery charges 


Send for our Catalogue. Itis FREE. 
end to-day 


H. H. BERGER & CO. 
70 Warren St., New York City 
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LEADWORT FOR SPRING FLOWER 


H. M. S., Mo.—The leadwort (Plumbago Capensis) 
Is the best ligt flowered bedding plant. Carry over 
winter by taking.cuttings before f-ost. These are to be 
grown on indcors and will make gocd plants in 4-inch 
pots for next year. Spring struck cuttings will not flower 
nearly so well as those struck in the fall. 


WILTING ASPARAGUS 


A. J. S., Mass.—The condition of your asparagus is 
undoubtedly due to some derangement of the water supply 
at the roots. Taking into consideration the moisture con- 
tent of the air, it is quite possible that comparatively rapid, 
extreme changes of temperature produce the effect; or again, 
it is possible that extreme heat during the daytime, causing 
rapid transportation at so greatly increased a pace that the 
roots are unable to pump up water rapidly enough, would 
result in paralysis of the growing tips. This will happen 
with many plants as the season’s heat gets greater. It is 
for this reason that florists shade plants in greenhouses. 


A BIT OF FARM LAW 


A. B., Conn.—Usually the tenant has sufficient hay to 
winter the stock through to the grass season, after which 
time he ts entitled to one-half of the surplus hay but he is 
not entitled to any of the manure that belongs to.the farm. 
The tenant has no right whatever to remove windows 
from the barn even though he placed them there, for they 
become fixtures and a part of the freehold. Neither is he 
entitled to remove the asparagus and strawberry beds. If 
the tenant threatens to remove any of these, the remedy is 
to get an injunction restraining him from committing these 
acts of trespass which he has threatened; then, if he violates. 
the injunction, he will be held in contempt ef court. 


MAKING NEW PLANTS OF SPIKENARD 


J. C. R., Mass.—The spikenard (Aralia racemosa) is 
easily increased by seeds when they can be obtained, but 
the birds are very fond of them. When collecting plants 
from the wild always leave part of the roots as then you 
can go back in two years and get moze small plants from 
the same place. Root propagation which may be done 
either in the spring or fall is best and quickest, as nearly 
every piece of root will grow. It may be done out-of-doors 
without the aid of a greenhouse. Cut the roots into pieces 
about two inches long, and plant them about six inches 
apart in drills. A light soil is better than a heavy loam; 
in the latter there is a danger of the cuttings rotting. If 
propagation is done in the fall give the ground sufficient 
mulch to prevent injury by thawing and freezing. 


PROPAGATING EXOCHORDA 


L. H., Penn.—The pearl bush (Exochorda grandiflora). 
is increased either by seeds, layers or cutting. Seeds are 
produced, as a rule, only on old or unpruned plants. The 
shrub is valued for its strings of white flowers. To produce 
these, the plants are pruned in May shortly after flowering 
and before the seeds are ripe, in order to induce the plants 
to produce an abundance of young flowering shoots. If 
seeds cannot be obtained, make layers in June. As a rule,. 
it is difficult to get cuttings to root. Should you prefer 
this method, you will have the best success if the work 
is done under glass. Put plants in heat im the greenhouse 
during the winter several weeks before propagation ts to be 
done. Yor cuttings, use soft wood and insert them in sand 
which has a strong bottom heat and cover with a frame or 
bell glass in order to maintain a close atmosphere. Occa-- 
sionally, cuttings are grafted on pieces of cld wood. 


ORCHIDS FOR NORTH EXPOSURES 


H. H. E., Mass.—The following orchids may be grown: 
in a greenhouse with a northern exposure. In a cool house,. 
one having a temperature of 50° to 60°: Cattleya cttrina, 


-Celogyne cristata, Epidendrum vitellinum, Lycaste Deppit,. 


Miltonia candida, M. Morelliana; Odontoglossum crispum, 
O. Insleayi, O. maculatum, O. pulchellum, and O. Rossi1, 
var. majus; Oncidium flexuosum, O. incurvum, O. ornt- 
thorhynchum, and O. tigrinum; Sophronitis grandiflora, 
and Vanda Amesiana. Ina temperature of 60° or 70° grow 
Aérides in variety; Angraecum sesquipedale; coclc gynes, such 
as C. Dayana, massangeana, tomentosa; cymbidiums in 
variety; Laelia purpurata, Miltonia Rezliu; Oncidium 
Cavendishianum, Carthaginense, luridum, and splendidum, 
Peristeria elata, Pescatorea cerina, Bollea in variety (this 
is also known as Zygopetalum), Phajus in variety (Phalen- 
opsis in variety, Saccolabium in variety, Trichopilia in 
variety, Vanda tricolor, var. suavis, and nearly all cypri- 
pediums except possibly insigne, although it will cftem. 
grow well in such an exposure. J. E. L. 
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Write to the Readers’ Service for © 
suggestions as lo ie aes furniture 2] 


“J 


Cunty Life tndmerca | 


Grape Vines 


N° garden is complete without a sufficient number 
of grape vines to Supply an abundance of this 
delicious fruit. For nearly 40 years we have been 
furnishing high grade vines for this purpose. 


‘I We will send ten large vines of the best table varieties, including 
three red, three white and four black for $1.00 delivered free. Send 
for our elegant Illustrated Descriptive Catalogue and Price-list. ~ 


T. S. HUBBARD CO. 
Grape Vine Specialists Fredonia, N. Y. 


pe act DISPOSAL 
SG (QunTRY Homes: 


The Hygienic System disposes of the 
Sewage from Country Homes in a sanitary 
manner without attention or expense. It 
entirely eliminates the use of dangerous 
cesspools which are breeders of disease and 


a continual expense and annoyance. You 
cannot afford to take your chances with 


cesspools. Write for our Catalogue D - 
which explains the system 
WY GIENIC SUBURBAN SEWAGE CO. 
1188 Broudway New York City 


I GROW DAHLIAS EXCLUSIVELY 


500 Varieties Collection 36 Varieties $1.00 


E. T. BARNES, Dahlia Gardens 
Cor. Wolf and Meak St. 


A Farm Telephone 


Saves Its Cost the First Year 


Do you realize how much valuable time you 
Waste going to town or to neighboring farms, on 
errands that could be done overa phone? You 
A «ed extra hands ; or information from town ; or 
a doctor for your wife perhaps. These matters 
could be attended to with a phone, but there isn’t 
any phone, you say. Then why not let us show 
you how you can make generous profits by 
anizing a farmer’s telephone line, and also 
Ail you how to organize, to build and to ope- 
S rate it? We tell youall this in our interesting 
FREE Booklet 22 V. Write for it. Address 
American FE ‘tectrie Telephone Co 
6431-6600 State St., Chicago, Til. 


Spencer, Ind- 


New Edition. 
Printed in six 
colors. 48 


This Interesting Book _ 


Le vt pages. 97 il- 
On Beautifying the Home - Cove oo, Wee 
a aus we) ait . I 
a et ¢\08 eure Size 5x8% 
prory, s inches. 


ANY 08 


Sent FREE \ 


The Proper Treatment for Floors, Woodwork 
and Furniture’’—as it contains invaluable infor- 
mation on this all important subject. It is written 
by an expert wood finisher, and tells how to clean, 
finish, refinish and polish wood in the most practical 
and economical manner. 


If you are not entirely satisfied with the appearance of 
your furniture, floors and woodwork, our book will tell 
you how to easily and inexpensively beautify and keep them 
in perfect condition. The directions are so simple that any person can 


change the color of wood and finish in any of the latest shades, such as 
Mahogany, Weathered, Mission, Forest Green, Flemish, Oak, Etc. - 


To get the best results in finishing wood, be sure to use the Johnson Wood Finishes, 
especially 


Johnson’s Prepared Wax 


“A Complete Finish and Polish for All Wood’’ 


For Furniture, Woodwork and Floors 


Johnson’s Prepared Wax is applied with a cloth to bare or finished wood, and produces 


a lasting, artistic, sanitary finish, to which dust and dirt will not adhere. It will not 
crack, blister, peel off, show laps, scratches or heel marks. A 
Ask your paint dealer for these preparations — ye 
Johnson’s Wood Dye — for the artistic coloring of wood (all _% 
shades). 34-pint cans, 30c; pint cans, 50c. or ae 
Johnson’s Electric Solvo—for removing paint varnish pea S.C. Johnson 
: I 5 Y a eS & Son, 
shellac, etc. Pint cans, 40c; %-pint cans, 25c. «Racine, Wis. 


o Please send me 
g FREE, prepaid, 
copy of your book 
“The Proper Treat- 

@ ment for Floors, 
a2 Woodwork and Fur- 
2 9 F 4 niture.” This involves 
If your paint dealer will not supply you, write us and SE no obligation on my part. 


we will see that you get our preparations promptly. « 


Johnson’s Prepared Wax—a complete finish and 
polish for all wood. 10c and 25c packages and « 
large size cans. 2 


Don’t forget to send coupon in this advertisement for rree copy of the @ INGME. veiccee ea een iene ane sesese 
above book. You will feel fully repaid. Write today. > ‘/ 
ae ah gsi cS sarah ees demceeeaneeetees 
S.C. JOHNSON & SON, Racine, Wis. % town and state... cesses: 
¢ 


“The Wood- Finishing Authorities’’ ¢ 


OUR OFFER to supply a full-pound can ' 
(5ec size) free to every 
new or renewing subscriberis still open. We will, if 
request is made with your subscription, send can free, ex. 
collect ; or postpaid for 16 cents. 
Mail us this coupon to-day, in time to receive the big 
December number of THE GARDEN MAGAZINE AND FARMING ; 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO., 
Gen lemen:—Enclosed find one dollar, for which 
please send me THE GARDEN MAGAZINE AND FARMING for 


STILL OPEN! 


What LuTHER BURBANK, 
“The Wizard of Horticul- 
ture,” 


THE GREATEST DISCOVERY ) }| a 
Sao Says about it: 


“1 found it (liquid Bonora) a 
powerful and yery convenient fer- 


especially for plants, one year, beginning with the ..... 


number. Alsoone full pound can ‘of Bonora by ex press 
(or mail). (lf by mail send 16 cents for postage.) Yours 


tilizer, 
greenhouse work, etc. 
“From its lack of odor, its imme- 


BonorA CHEMICAL Co, 
584 Brosowar, New YOR 


diate effects and convenience it is 
* * * 4 valuable form of liquid 
plant food.” 


If you are planning to build the Readers’ 
Service can give you helpful suggestions 
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These Buildings and Over 8000 


Others are Supplied by The 
Kewanee System of Water Supply 


AVE you a water supply problem to solve? The 
Kewanee System will solve it satisfactorily and 
economically. We guarantee successful operation, 

or your plant may be returned at our expense of freight 

charges and your money will be refunded. 

All the conveniences and protection of the best 
city water works are afforded, without the incon- 
veniences, expense and annoyance which go hand 
in hand with inferior systems. Our guarantee 
and the successful operation of over 8000 Kewanee 
Systems are your assurance of entire satisfaction. 


The Kewanee system 
of Water Supply 


is being used for an almost endless variety of re- 
quirements,—for city, suburban and country resi- 
dences, farms, schools, hotels, public institutions, 
apartment buildings, neighborhood water works, 
and small towns. 

The technical and practical knowledge of our 
hydraulic engineers and our intimate knowledge of 
this subject gained from over ten years’ experience, 
are at your service. 

In the Kewanee System, there is no elevated 
tank to mar the landscape view, to leak, freeze, or 
collapse; and no dangerous and inefficient attic 
tank is required. Air pressure delivers the water 
to all fixtures and hydrants. 


Write for our complete 64-page illustrated catalogue 
which explains everything. Ask for catalogue No. 16. 


Kewanee Water Supply Co., Kewanee, Iil. 


No. 32 Broadway, New York City. 
820 Marquette Building, Chicago. 
404 Equitable Bldg., Baltimore. 


FIFTEEN DAYS’ FREE TRIAL ! 


WESTON’S GALVANIZED STEEL GATE. 


Positively will not bind or sag. Works at all times and under 
all conditions as easily as a well-hung door. Both slides and 
swings. 


ILLETT’S 


Hardy Ferns and Flowers 
For Dark, Shady Places 


Send for my descriptive catalogue 
of over 50 pages, which tells about 
this class of plants. It’s free. 


EDWARD GILLETT, Southwick, Mass. 
and most 


Largest Grice StOCk, of 
Hardy Plants in America 


Catalogues on Application 
ELLIOTT NURSERY CO. Pittspure, Pa. 


cit 


Illustration shows latest model Weston Gate equipped with 
Weston’s Patent attachments and square mesh fencing. 

We make Gates in every style, and also furnish attachments 
for those who want to make their own gates. Write for catalogue 
and full information of our FIFTEEN-DAY FREE TRIAL. 


Weston Gate Co., Box 4%. North Dover, Ohio. 


sa 


ODORLESS, SANITARY 
and INEXPENSIVE destroyer 


of garbage and excrement. 


Highly recommended by experts 
as the modern substitute for out- 


door closets and garbage cans. 


: 
tL 


Descriptive booklet and testimonials 
mailed on application 
Address Dept. 1 


International Incinerator Co. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Cattle Manure 
be in Ba gs Shredded or 


Pulverized 


NIXZ] Best for all indoor and outdoor work. No 
==} bad odor. Easily applied. Delivered East of 
Missouri River. $2.00 Per Bag (100 Ibs.). Write 
S| for circulars. THE PULVERIZED MANURE CO. 

19 Union Stock Yards, Chicago 


October & November Planting 
best for some varieties—just as well for others. 
We will hold until spring that part of your order 
which it would be unsafe to plant in autumn. 
ROSEDALE NURSERIES 
Tarrytown, N. Y. 


Planting HomeGrounds? 


Want anything in up-to- 
date Floral Creations ? 


Weare Growers and Importers of New Orchard Varie- 
ties and Everything of Merit in the Horticultural Line 


ORNAMENTALS A SPECIALTY 
Business Established 1846 


If interested, we will be pleased to mail you, free 
of charge, copy of our Encyclopedic-Botanical and 
Pomological Catalogue quoting prices and giving 
exhaustive authoritative descriptions of all commo- 
dities and valuable landscape information. 


THE M. H. HARMAN COMPANY 
GENEVA, N. Y. 


IDEAS FOR AUTUMN PLANTING 


SHADE TREES. We have splendid blocks of handsome 
straight stem Norway Maples, Oriental 
Planes, Pin Oaks, and other trees for 


planting in every position. 


We have many hundreds from 5 to 12 ft. 
tall, in all the finest and handsomest 
varieties. The specimens now growing 
in our Nurseries are conceded to be the 
finest ever produced in America. 


EVERGREENS. 


VINES for every place and position are growing 
in our Nursery; thousands are in pots, 


that can be planted at any time and season. 


HEDGE PLANTS 


are grown by the hundred thousand in our 
Nursery. We can supply any quantity. 


HARDY PLANTS. We have the most complete collection of 
these popular favorites in the country. 
Our Landscape Department makes a 
specialty of Old Fashioned Gardens. 


We import large quantities of the finest 
Dutch Bulbs for Autumn planting—the 
best the world produces; Hyacinths, 
Tulips, Narcissus and other bulbs in a great 
variety. Ask for special bulb catalogue. 


Ask for catalogue Visitors inbited 
BOBBINK & ATKINS 


Narserymen and Landscape Gardeners 
RUTHERFORD, N. J. 


New England Grown oreo 
Trees, Shrubs and Perennials 


native to a rugged climate and produced in the midst of the best 
planted grounds and finest gardens of America, are 
more vigorous, stand transplanting better and generally 
give better results than stock from any other section. 


Superior in Quality and Hardiness 


the product of our long-established nurseries, contain- 

ing several hundred acres, is favorably known through- 

out the country. Our prices are reasonable and our 
thrifty, healthy and extensive stock enables us to rtrave 
satisfy the most exacting requirements. eer 


NEW ENGLAND NURSERIES COMPANY, ine 
BEDFORD, MASSACHUSETTS 


Handsome new catalogue, free on application, gives full particulars as to our offer- 
ings. Special planting plans are aspecialty with us and we invite correspondence. 


THE CONTINUING GARDEN 


with its enclosure of Amoor River Privet and its borders of Hardy Perennial 
Phloxes, planted for a long season of bloom, will require a clump of tran- 
sient-leaved shrubs on the lawn to properly set off its beauty. The group 
should contain shrubs in contrast, which in flower, foliage and fruit will 
follow each other through the season. For this purpose we have selected 


A DOZEN HARDY SHRUBS 


as follows: Mezereum; Drooping Golden Bell; Persian White Lilac; Spirea, Van Houtte; 
Japanese Snowball; Mock Orange; Deutzia, Pride of Rochester; Weigela, Variegated; 
Althea; Hydrangea, Plumed; Spirea, Anthony Waterer; Barberry. 

The dozen shrubs, carriage charges prepaid, only $2.00; larger specimens, $3.00. 
Book, "Peter's Plants," free. The most modern and most helpful catalogue issued. Be sure to get a copy. 


PETER’S NURSERY COMPANY, Box 307, Knoxville, Tenn. 


A concrete r ; > N. X. Robt. 


Are you going to ‘build; > If so why not oa CONCRETE: > 

It is Inexpensive, fireproof, will not deteriorate with age, needs 

no repairs or paint, and is adaptable to any style of architecture. 
Our book 


Concrete Country 


(2nd Edition) 


contains photographs and floor plans of over 150 CONCRETE 

HOUSES, and should be of immense value to you in plan- 
ning your house. These houses were 
designed by the best architects in the 
country and are of several different 
systems of concrete construction. 


A copy of this book, 168 pages (size 10x12), 
willbe sent express prepaid upon receipt of $1.00 


Residences 


Inquiry Dept. 


The Atlas Portland Cement Company 
30 Broad Street, N. Y. 
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A LATHER-LUXURY 


Situ 
| TING 
/ 


PackeEr’s [ARS 
PURE AS THE PINES 


Purifies the pores, makes the skin soft and 
smooth, and improves the complexion. 


REFRESHING - SOOTHING - HEALING - ANTISEPTIC 


THE PACKER MANUFG. CO., NEW YORK 


For Bath and 


WORLD’S WORK PRESS, NEW YORK 


What a Dandelion Did for City Children, by Jacob Riis 


December, 1907 Christmas Flowers Christmas Decorations 15 Cents 
Vol. VI. No. 5 Third Annual “Round-Up” of Gardening Achievements $1.00 a Year 


COUNTRY LIFE DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO. THE WORLD’S 


IN AMERICA 5 ae 133-137 EAST 16TH STREET, NEW YORK pg WORK 


0 F \ 
F WALTER H. PAGE, HERBERT S. HousToN, Vice-Presidents H, W. LANIER, Secretary _S. A. EVERITT, Treasurer 


. N. DOUBLEDAY, President 


Success in Growi e Roses 
very largely depends on the beginning. Start with good, strong plants. Strong, vigorous two-and three-year-old plants, 
ready to start growth at once, and certain to bloom the first year, will enable you to have a Rose garden coveted by 9 
your neighbors. Plants of this kind have made Heller’s Roses famous all over America. Before you buy, get our { 


H NEW ART BOOK, 66 THE FLOWER GIRL,” FREE. IT TELLS THE STORY of our experience in Rose-culture § 


—we began as amateurs and did not have success at first but 
kept atit until we learned how. Our home gardens have developed from this modest beginning into one of the greatest Rose-growing 
establishments of the world. Our specialty is thrifty, ready-to-srow, own-root Rose plants, and we offer all the leadine varieties. 

i “The Flower Girl” gives descriptions and prices. Beautifully printed and illustrated from photographs—some in full colors. 


HELLER BROTHERS - 980 South Main Street - NEW CASTLE, INDIANA 
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THE GARDEN LIBRARY 


EACH VOLUME PRACTICAL and COMPLETE 


| ‘These volumes willcover everyimportant 

OTHER VOLUMES READY: department of fruit, vegetable and flower 
Sa a gardening from the home point of view, 
pe aa egal sem tne tee Not a scientific treatise, but written ina 
By Leonard Barron lively, attractive style. It is the first series 

For the first time the subject of lawn of low-priced hand books on gardening 


seed mixtures 1s set forth and explained. 


32 photographs. $1.18 postpaid. that has appeared in America. Beauti- 
fully illustrated. 


Daffodils—Narcissus and How To 


Grow Them By A. M. Kirby TUISE PUBLISHED 


Written from the standpoint of Ameri- 
can conditions. Illustrated from photo- 


Eraphanisincmpostparel Water-Lilies and How To GrowThem 


By Henri Hus and Henry S. Conard f 


h 5 5 
Roses and Howe rane aes A practical garden knowledge, with cultural 


Tnitext practicalsin mubiece andar ale details, of the best water-lilies and other aquat- 
ity of illustrations, beautiful. $1.18 post- ics, by America’s great authority on the family, 
paid. making of ponds and small gardens, and all the 

inside facts about their successful management. 

Ferns and How To G7 Ove ERC es Prepared with the cooperation of James Gurney 
A hae of Tower Grove Park, St. Louis, the pioneer 

cultivator of this gorgeously flowered family. A 
book which will‘add to the pleasure of all garden 
lovers. 31 pages of photographs, $1.21 postpaid. 


The growing of hardy ferns, both in 
garden and indoors. $1.18 postpaid. 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & COMPANY, 133 East 16th St., New York City 


Write to the Readers’ Service jor 
DECEMBER, 1907 THE GARDEN MAGAZINE suggestions about FELTED eG 


The gift that gladdens every home 
and spreads its joy the year around 


At all leading music-stores and talking-machine dealers. 


$10 to $100. 


REG, U.S. PAT. OFF, 


His MasTERS voicE“ Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S.A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., of Montreal; Canadian Distributors 
oT 


ee u 


A thousand new Victor Records every year — issued monthly, Simultaneous Opening Day throughout America on the 28th of the preceding month, 
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The Readers’ Service gives 
tnjtormation about Real Estate 


By DAVID GRAYSON 


ADVENTURES IN CONTENTMENT 


Uniform with‘: A Journey to Nature.’” This is a book for our time ; the ex- 
periences of aman who sought for happiness in simple country living—and 
what he found. It breathes fresh air andis pervaded witha delicious quiet 
humor. Illustrations by Thomas Fogarty. Ready Nov. 20th. $1. 62 postpaid. 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO., 133 East 16th St., New York City. 


Three Christmas Gifts 


for Five Dollars 


To the friend who loves the country send Country Life in America, 
the most beautiful magazine in America. 


To the man, or woman, who wants to know of the big men and the 
big events of to-day, send The World’s Work, an illuminating 


interpretation of our time. 


To the amateur gardener send The Garden Magazine-Farming, the 
real, practical authority on how to make things grow. 


Bought singly, the thirty-six numbers would cost 
$9.65, so you are getting big value for your money 


A present subscription may be extended, of course, but the blank below 
must be used 


G. M. 12. 07 
Doubleday, Page & Co., 133 E. 16th Street, New York 
Enclosed please find $5.00, for which please send 


The World’s Work Country Life in America Garden Magazine-Farming 


to to to 


THE GARDEN MAGAZINE 


DECEMBER, 


See ‘‘The First Nantucket Tea Party’? 


CHRISTMAS 
SUGGESTIONS 


The First Nantucket Tea Party 
A Colonial romance, hand lettered throughout, 
and with gold illuminated, exquisitely colored § 
pictures by Walter Tittle. Boxed, $2.15 
postpaid. 


Collected Verse of Rudyard Kipling 
The poetic achievement, up to the present, of 
our only contemporary world-poet. One 
volume. $1.92 postpaid. 


His Own People 
By Booth Tarkington, author of “Monsieur 
Beaucaire.” Elaborately illustrated and dec- 
orated in color. $0.99 postpaid. 


Adventures in Contentment 
By David Grayson. A charming tale of find- 
ing happiness in country living. Uniform 
with “ A Journey to Nature.” $1.62 postpaid. 


With Juliet in England 
By Grace S. Richmond, author of “The Indif- 
ference of Juliet.” Juliet’s adventures 
across the water. Illustrated in color. $1.50. 


Sheaves 
By E. F. Benson, author or “The Image in 
the Sand,” etc. A novel dealing with a mar- 
riage, ideal in all ways save thatofage. $1.52 
postpaid. 


The Good Comrade 
By Una L. Silberrad. A fascinating romance 
filled with clever conversation. A book we 
believe in. Illustrated. $1.50. 


Carroll’s ‘‘ Alice in Wonderland ”’ 
The most beautiful popular edition published 
of this child’s classic. Elaborately illustrated 
in color by Arthur Rackham. $1.52 postpaid. 


The Brushwood Boy 
By Rudyard Kipling. Beautiful new edition 


with illustrations in color by F. H. Townsend. 
$1.58 postpaid. 


| Milly and Olly 


By Mrs. Humphry Ward. “A child story of 
happy English life, by the author of “Lady 
Rose’s Daughter.” Illustrated. $1.32 post- 
paid. 


The Wonderful Adventures of Nils 


By Selma Lagerlof, the most popular of living 
Swedish authors. A classicfairy tale. Illus- 
trated. $1.50. 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & Co. NEw YoRK. 
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Poultry, Kennel and Live Stock Directory 


Information about the selection or care of dogs, 
poultry and live stock will be gladly given. 


Ad. 


dress INFORMATION DEPARTMENT, THE GarpEn Macazine, 133 East 16th Street, New York. 


Dorsets for Winter Lamb Raising 
The most profitable of all live-stock occupations. Winter 
lambs sell for $10 to $20 per head in the city market. 


It is the solution of the “‘worn-out farm” problem, as the 
most sterile land can be utilized. 


For particulars and prices of breeding-stock, write 


Cairnsmuir Farm, . - New City, Rockland Co., N.Y. 


Large Berkshire Swine 


Thisis not only the most pop- 
ular breed; but the most tractable 
and prolific. We offer bred gilts 
and sows, service boars and pigs 
all ages of the most fashionable 
breeding and highest excellence. 

Special Offering. Pigs ten 
weeks old in pairs and trios, not 
akin. 


H.C.&H.B. Harpending, Dundee,N.Y. 


[EGGS ALL WINTER 


Proper food and warm houses—that’s the whole secret 
of winter laying. “ Vigor’? Foods keep hens healthy j 
and make them lay. 

All other foods, together with necessary supplies of 
every sort are described in my free Illustrated Poultry 
Supply Book. Write for it. Let me solve your problems. 


Stokes’ Seed Store, 219 Market St., Philadelphia 


Scottish Terriers 


‘Offered as companions. Not 
given to fighting or roaming— 
Best for children’s pets. ° 
NEWCASTLE KENNELS 
Brookline, Mass. 


Lee’s Lice Killer 


Will protect your hens—$1.25 per 
gallon, delivered. 


Lee’s Egg Maker 
Will make them lay—65 Ibs. 75c., 
delivered. 

y H. E. FISKE SEED CO., 
12 and 13 Faneuil Hall Square, 
Boston, Mass. 


Help yourhens. Feed them fresh 
cut green bone and you'll get 
more eggs—you’ll geteggs in win- 
ter when eggs are worth while. The 
Standard Green Bone Cutter 
prepares bone right for feeding 
quickly—easily. Prices $8.80 and up; sold on 
guarantee—sent on trial. Write for catalog 707. 


«4 Standard Bone Cutter Co., Milford, Mass. 


s Silver medal and 
Angora Cats and Kittens o)) vinners Hieh- 
est honors at New York, Boston and many places. Am booking 
orders for delivery of early spring kittens, finely bred. 1 breed for 
whites, blues, cream, black and tortoise, solid and broken colors, 
$s, $8, $10 up. Safe delivery guaranteed. Long distance shipments 
a specialty. SKY FARMS, Box Z, Hartford, Conn. Est. rS&8. 


FRUIT TREES 


Apple, Pear, Plum, Cherry, Peach and Carolina Pop- 
lars, healthy and /wmzgated, as cheap as $5.00 per 100. 


Correspondence solicited. - 


ALDORO FARM, ROSSTON, PA. | 


BERKSHIRES: At the recent Ohio, Wis., and Illinois 
State Fairs, and at the great Inter-state live stock and 
horse show, at St. Joseph, Mo., our Berkshires won 10 
championships and every grand Championship—a record 
never before equalled by any exhibitor. Wealso won the 
Farm-Home Grand Champion Cup for the largest and 
best exhibit of Berkshires made in 1907 by any breeder in 
America. 

We have over 100 sows in the breeding herd, and we can 
supply any number of animals of the quality which has 
made this herd famous. 

LARGE YORKSHIRES: We have a select herd of 
this valuable breed of swine and can quote attractive 


prices. 
GUERNSEY CATTLE: A few bull calves of excel- 
lent breeding at reasonable prices. 
We solicit inquiries, and take pleasure in describing 
our offering. 


The art of winter poultry feed- 
ing to double egg production 
and produce early broilers, 
tmade plain in booklet ‘*How to 
make Poultry Pay.’ Proves 
the value of cut green bone, 
and tells how best secured. 
Freely yours for asking. 


STEARNS 
»Bone Cutters 


Sent on 30-day free trial. -Satisfac- 
. tory increase in exg production guar- 
anteed. Cuts green bone, meat or 
gristle, easily, rapidly and finely. Self 
clearing. Attomatic feed. All sizes, 
Get free catalogue and booklet. 


| E.C. STEARNS & CO., Box 2, Syracuse, N. Y. 


How to feed 
POULTRY 


CHAIN 


RINER uixétne STANCHIONS 


save cost in feed in one 
winter, says H. A. Moyer, 
Syracuse, N.Y. 30 days’ free 
trial. Send for booklet con- 
taining further information to 


WALLACE B. CRUMB 
Day St. Forestville, Ct. 


MAK YOUR OWN CUT 
tis aver cay cece GREEN 


Cutter. Green bone makes eggs, and 
stimulates the hen’s productive organs. BO N E 
Cut bone freshevery day. TheCrown 


does it quickly with no bother or muss. 
25 years building cutters. Write for free catalog. 


WILSON BROS., Box 650, EASTON, PA. 


Six Barred Plymouth Rock 


of D. J. Lambert first prize stock (in 
Cockerels every exhibit of New England) April and 
May chicks; price three dollars each, 
worth five to fifteen dollars. Also same age four Willow Brook 
Farm Buff Orpington Cockerels prize stock of America at five 
dollars each. At the above prices C. O. D. prompt shipment at 


purch iser’s expense. 
HENRY W. KENDAL, 9! Park St., NEWTON, MASS. 
Full Pedigreed 


Over 50 Dogs Thoroughbreds for 


the Christmas trade 
Boston Terrier Puppies and Yearlings $25 to $75 each. Fox Terriers, Wire 
and Smooth Puppies $15 to $25 each; two fine grown dogs $100 each. 


Cocker Spaniels—black, red, particolor Puppies $20 to $35 each. Also 
Hunting, Street and Toy Doys of several varieties. 


F. O. GROESBECK, 


Established 1888. Box Z, HARTFORD, CONN. 


15 Varieties 


Thoroughbreds 
Profit Payers 


Early Pullets 
AND 
Moulted Yearlings 
MATED PENS 


to Females, 1 Unrelated 
Male 


$25 to $35 


Show Stock a matter of 
correspondence. 

Winners wherever shown 
at New York, Boston, Chi- 
cago World’s Fair, Cali- 
fornia, Canada, England and 
as many other cities and 
states. Write your wants 


today to 
EL POULTRY YARDS 
and STOCK FARMS 


Box Z. HARTFORD, CONN. 


Breeders, Exhibitors 
and Shippers. 


Estab. 1888. Long distance and 
export shipments specially solic- 
ited, 


THICK, SWOLLEN GLANDS 


that make a horse Wheeze, have Thick 
Wind or Chokedown, can be removed with 


or any Bunch or Swelling caused by 
strain or inflammation: No blister, no 
hair gone, and horse kept at work. 
$2.00 per bottle, delivered. Book 3-C 


free. 

ABSORBINE, JR., for mankind, $1 00, 
delivered. Cures Goitre, Tumors, Varicose Veins, 
Varicocele. Book free. Made only by 

W. F. YOUNG, P. D. F., 152 Monmouth St., Springfield, Mass. 


DEHORNING ISN’T CRUEL 


It may be with a saw, but not so when the 
KEYSTONE DEHORNER 


jis used. It cuts from four sides at once ; 
makes a sliding, sharp shear cut. Any stock- 
raiser can do it easily. No crushing or splint- 
ering of horns or tearing of flesh. Done in 2 
minutes. Send for free booklet. 


M. T. PHILLIPS, Box 91, Pomeroy, Pa. 


E 
JERSEY REDS GET HEAVY FAST 


[ts “ Pounds that count.’’ Buy Jersey Red Pigs—the rapid 
growers. S.rong, vigorous, small-boned, long-bodied. Nine 
months pigs often dress 350 lbs. Buy a pair now. Get quick profits. 
Circular free. 
A. J. COLLINS, 


CHAMPION WHITE LEGHORN coct( | 
FIRST AT BOSTON,19°7, 
ELIA RY YARDS HARTRORD OUND 


White and Brown Leghorns | 

White and Barred Plymoutl 
Rocks. 

White Wyandottes. 

Rhode Island Reds. 

Buff, Black and White O;- 
pingtons. 

Brahmas. 

Minorcas, &c., &c. 


Hydrocele, 


wk 


Box N, Moorestown, N. J. 


— being an improvement over Smith's. 
Lightest, strongest, quickest, safest swing 
stanchion made. Has steel latch and auto- 
matic lock. Becomes stationary when 
open. 
# Made of lest seasoned hard wood. 
for fastening with every stanchion. 

for testimonials. 
WILDER-STRONG IMP’M’T CO., 
Box 60, Monroe. Mich. 


Animal cannot turn it in backing out. 
Pins 
Send 


Ss= 


Insured by feeding green bone fresh cut. l : 
yield, increases fertility, makes more vigorous chicks, earlier broilers, reduces grain bill and makes heavier 


OU 


Rich in protein and all other egz elements. Doubles the egg 


Make these profits yours by using On T D 

? Latest n Ten Days 
MANN’S ‘ts, BONE CUTTER °c 
Makes bone cutting simple, easy and rapid. No money in advance. Cuts all bone and adhering 
gristle. Wastes nothing. Catalog free. 


F. W. MANN CO., Box 325, MILFORD, MASS. 


Freight paid. Guaranteed true to name. All trees, plants fowls. 


at low wholesale prices. We meet other reliable Nur- 
series in quality and prices. Send for catalogue. 


RELIANCE NURSERY CO., *3* Geneva, N. Y. 
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ADVANTAGES OF PROMPTNESS 


During the next sixty days three-quarters of 
all the subscriptions received for a year are 
put on our books. It means night work for 
scores of our people, and it will be a splendid 
help if the readers of THE GARDEN MAGAZINE 
will do us the great favor of sending their 
subscriptions early — which means at once. 

We want to give you a very attractive 
offer —a three years’ subscription for the 
price of two. Send $2 now; and be relieved 
of all worry and bother about renewing 
your subscription each year. You save us 


the expense of taking your name off our 
list and putting it back again — so you are 
entitled to all we save. 


= 
| 
| 


Country LiiCatar 1 1908 


This splendid calendar, four pages, hand- 
somely mounted, in an attractive box, at 
bookstores $1, or sent prepaid for that 
amount. 


THE GARDEN MAGAZINE 


TALK-( OFTHE - 


‘To business that we love we rise betime 
And go to’t with delight.”’—Aztomy and Cleopatra 


CHRISTMAS BOOK SHOPPING 


If you care to have us do so, we will send 
you at once our new book catalogue, and will 
send you the books for examination if you 
fail to find them in your bookstore. The 
newest fall books are advertised in other 
pages of this magazine. 


FOR THE GARDEN LOVER 


We have just had prepared a_brand- 
new garden basket — something not usually 
obtainable, or if found in the stores, sold 
generally at very high prices. By having 


them prepared in quantities we can offer 


them in connection with our magazines at 
a sum which makes them available for 
Christmas presents. 

Of particular interest are these garden 
baskets. These have had a great vogue in 
England, and have been imported and scld 
at much more than we ask. Full details 
will be sent on request. 


THE FIVE-DOLLAR BILL CLUB 


The plan of offering a great reduction to a 

reader who will take all three of Doubleday, 
Page & Company’s magazines has proved 
most popular. 

The Garden Magazine-Farming, Country 
Life in America, and The World’s Work, 
which now cost $9.65 if purchased separ- 
ately, month by month, will be supplied 
for a $5 bill if this offer is specially referred 
fo when the order 1s sent. 


CASH DISCOUNT FOR LONG TERM 
SUBSCRIPTIONS 


One of the great expenses of magazine 
publication is securing renewals year after 
year. To take names off the books, and 
put them on again, with the necessary corre- 
spondence, is a task of magnitude and cost. 
We are gradually inducing our readers to 
accept better terms for long-term subscrip- 
tions, ‘and here are our offers for our other 
magazines: 

Country Life in America, $4 a year, $8 for 
three years. 

The World’s Work, $3 a year, $6 for 
three years. 

Here are cash discounts tempting to the 
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business-like buyer. Long term subscriptions 
are so great a convenience to us that they 
are worth the large concessions in cash 
discounts that we offer to secure them. 

We have just printed a little booklet 
which describes our various magazines and 
special offers for the season—vwe will send it 
very gladly at your request—and will send 
an extra copy to a friend if you desire. 


YOU ARE INVITED 


to visit our Library Salesroom, where all our 
books, pictures, and magazines can be 


THE SALESROOM LIBRARY 


examined at your leisure. The address is 
133 East 16th Street, between Third and 
Fourth Avenues, New York City. 


THE NATURE LIBRARY 


On January rst we shall be obliged 
slightly to raise the price of the Nature 
Library. We also have some new plans for 
selling and if you are one of the thousands 
who expect to buy some day write to us for 
particulars. 
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Did You Ever Wish You Were 


In The Nursery Business? 


There is now a fine opportunity for you to get in it--to become part owner in estab- 
lished Nurseries, that are on a dividend-paying basis, and which are managed by 
themen who have been the proprietors for twenty-five successful years. 


A WELL-MANAGED NURSERY PAYS HANDSOMELY 


Dozens of prosperous concerns testify to this fact. No Nur- 
sery is a bonanza, but in the hands of practical men the 


The future of the 


business is a safe and satisfactory one. 
trade is most promising---in fact, its great development has 


only just begun. The growing interest in suburban and 
country life means great things to the progressive nurserymen 
of America, and large legitimate profits will come to them in 
proportion as they keep step with the times. 


STOCK IN A SUCCESSFUL NURSERY COMPANY 


This business has been successfully conducted for twenty- 
five years as a private enterprise but was recently incorpor- 
ated. For perfectly clear and logical reasons, a small block 
of the stock has been placed on the market. Most of this 
stock has been disposed of but a limited amount is left in the 
treasury. The opportunity presented is one which will sel- 
dom come to the person who would like to make an invest- 
ment in Nurseries that are well-established and profitable--- 
managed by men who know the business. 


SHARES, $100 EACH-—-ONLY A FEW LEFT 


For years the owners of these Nurseries have been among our valued patrons and we shall be glad to place any person, 
who is sufficiently interested to write us, in communication with them. Send us your name and address, therefore, if you 


are in a position to invest from $100 upward in established, conservatively managed, dividend-paying Nurseries. 
forward communications to the officers of the Company mentioned above. 


remain unsold. 


We will 


Write at once as only a few shares of the stock 


THE McFARLAND PUBLICITY SERVICE 


Specializing in Horticultural Advertising. 


HARRISBURG, PA. 
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How a Vireo outwitted an intruding Cowbird. 


This cut is one of the illustrations from the life history of the cowbird, 
showing how a sharp-witted bird sometimes overcomes her enemies. 

“Inthe breeding season an unnatural mother may be.seen skulking 
about in the trees and shrubbery, seeking for nests in which to place 
a surreptitious egg, never imposing it upon a bird of its size, but se- 
lecting in a cowardly way a small nest, as that of the vireos or war- 
blers or chipping sparrows, and there leaving the hatching and care 
of its young to the tender mercies of some already burdened little 
mother. It has been seen to remove an egg from the nest of the red- 


eyed vireo in order to place one of its own in its place.” 


. - Quoted from one of nearly 4000 nature biographies 


Section ofa red-eyed vireo’s nest in which a floor has been 
cleverly placed above a cowbira’s egg 


THE NATURE LIBRARY 


which is the one great work that brings you into intimate relations with the wonders 
of Nature that are all about. It combines scientific accuracy with a popular style and 
general interest. To produce this, 


The Only Satisfactory American Natural History 


has taken ten years of careful and painstaking endeavor and it is the most important 
book enterprise in which we have engaged. With the publication of Shells, in the near 
future, the set will be complete in fifteen volumes. To prepare this work has involved 
the making of 386 color plates, the printing of 6000 pages and the selecting of 3855 
photographs of Animals, Birds, Fishes, Butterflies, Moths, Insects, Wild Flowers, etc. 


TITLES 
Vol. 1. Bird Neighbors Vol. 4. Animals Vol. 7. Moths Vol. 10. Mushrooms Vol. 13. Reptiles 
Vol. 2. Game Birds Vol. 5. Fishes Vol. 8. Insects Vol. 11. Trees Vol. 14. Mosses and Lichens 
Vol. 3. Bird Homes Vol. 6. Butterflies Vol. 9. Wild Flowers Vol. 12. Frogs Vol. 15. Shells 


AUTHORS 
W. J. Holland David Starr Jordan William E.Cram Witmar Stone A. R. Dugmore Raymond L. Ditmars 
L. O. Howard Neltje Blanchan Julia E. Rogers B. W. Evermann NinaL. Marshall Mary C. Dickerson 
With a general introduction by John Burroughs 


THE PRICE MUST BE RAISED JANUARY FIRST but before that time we are 
going to offer the Nature Library under an entirely new plan more favorable than we have ever 
offered before as it is not necessary to purchase all of the volumes at once. In addition to this, 
payment may be made in small amounts. 

SEND FOR DETAILED INFORMATION AT ONCE 
TEAR OFF HERE 


contained in 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & Co., 
133 EasT 16TH STREET, NEW YorRK. 


Please send me details of new plan for purchase 
of Nature Library. 
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[For the purpose of reckoning dates, New York is 
generally taken as a standard. Allow six days’ difference 
for every hundred miles of latitude.] 


How to Simplify Christmas 


Cre two methods have been proposed 

for avoiding the Christmas rush and 
preventing gift-making from becoming a 
burden. One is to spread the work over the 
whole year, but this kills spontaneity. It 
does not solve, it merely evades, the problem. 

The other is to cut down the list to the 
family and intimates; to give nothing from 
a sense of duty that is not accompanied with 
pleasure, to give nothing that costs more 
than one can afford; to give nothing that is 
tainted with any suggestion of value received 
or favors desired; to root out every trace of 
sham and get down to the bed rock of real 
affection and honest finances. 

Of course, this is the hardest way and it 
may lead to some unpleasant self-revelations. 
But they are very good for character building! 
Let us give this plan a fair trial this year. 
Heaven knows all other schemes have failed. 


HOW TO MAKE CHRISTMAS BETTER 


If we have the courage to simplify the 
material side of gift-making we shall have 
time to restore to Christmas its old-time dig- 
nity and charm. ‘The way to do it has never 
been better told than in these sentences 
of Walter H. Page in “The Intimate Art 
of Christmas Giving”: 

“Tf you really know your child and its 
inner life, you will have a happy thought that 
you can express by a present —a token of 
individual affection, a thing that does not 
hint of the bargain-counter; a stimulating 
suggestion — something individual, a thing 
that would fit that particular child best of 
all children in the world, and that could only 
come from you, something that is the natural 
expression of your relation to it and that 
expresses this intimacy as nothing else. 

“Nor does such a present take the savings 
of your year. It is not likely to cost much, 
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but whether it costs much or little, it carries 
no suggestion of the cost. More than likely 
it will be a present that will give joy, perhaps 
the joy of occupation for a long time. It will 
not be a flimsy toy or ornament that will soon 
find its way to the ash-barrel. 

“There isa fine art in expressing oneself in 
presents, especially to children, for which 
no ready-made method is a substitute. When 
we learn this art well, and practise it with 
grace, Christmas will cease to be a burden. 
We shall teach our children to make the 
things they give. Thus we may fill our 
homes and lives with things and thoughts 
of beauty and of use and of individual 
intimate value. The gaudy shop-windows 
before Christmas will seem what they are, 
merely the first act in a dreary tragedy, the 
second act of which is a perfunctory exchange 
of gifts that do not gladden, while the last 
act is the filling of the garret or ash-barrel 
with discarded things which have lost their 
momentary significance and are of no use. 
Recall your Christmas presents of last year 
and see how many of them give you pleasure 
now — either those that you received or 
those that you gave. ‘This is the first lesson 
in the cultivation of a beautiful and delicate 
and joy-giving art.” 


APPROPRIATE GIFTS FOR LOVERS OF 
GARDENING 


The way for lovers of gardening to apply 
this spirit is to consider which members of 
your family and which intimate friends are 
interested in gardening and then ask yourself 
which of the ten following gifts is most appro- 
priate for this particular person. 

If it is a child, would a set of tools, includ- 
ing some’ garden implements be most appro- 
priate? Tools are interesting, constructive 
and educational. Does some older member 
of your family ardently desire a wheel-hoe 
or pair of pruning shears? (Send for an 
implement catalogue for suggestions.) 

What is the most inspiring and useful 
gardening book you could give your friend ? 
(Send for several catalogues so that you can 
judge intelligently). 

Is your garden famous for a specialty? 
If so, have you any home-saved seeds of that 
specialty which you could send to someone 
who has expressed a particular desire for 
them ? 

Have you any home-grown plants or 
flowers that you have cultivated for the 
express purpose of giving to some particular 
friend at Christmas ? 

What plant in the florist’s window would 
give the most pleasure to your family or 
friends? What can you do to it to hide the 
pot and put your personality into the gift? 

What decorative material for Christmas 


ONE DOLLAR A YEAR 
FIFTEEN CENTS A Copy 


mentioned in this magazine is new to your 
friend and would be an appropriate gift 
from you? A box of Southern evergreens 
and berries? Southern smilax? Leucothoé? 
Galax? Extra well berried holly packed in 
cardboard boxes? Something from your 
own grounds or neighborhood? 

Would a year’s subscription to a garden 
magazine be most appropriate? Or a, com- 
plete set of bound volumes, all indexed and 
forming a practical working library for your 
family ? 

Would you like to send your favorite 
charitable institution an order for some 
particular plants or bulbs that would make 
the place look better ? 

Don’t forget the birds! Hang a piece of 
suet on a tree near a window where you can 
all see the birds come to eat. 

Finally, make a resolution for next year’s 
Christmas that some one of your gifts shall 
show unusual forethought. For example, 
why not preserve a lot of autumn leaves for 
Christmas decoration by the extraordinarily 
simple method used by Mr. Dugmore and 
fully described in Country Lije in America 
last Christmas? ‘There is no waxing or 
ironing; no destroying the beautiful texture 
and venation; and you can preserve whole 
branches in an ordinary cellar after baking 
them in a box of sand. 


A HINT TO THE RICH 


Why not give your family for Christmas 
the promise of a living-room or winter garden 
with birds and grasses in it, like the one 
pictured on page 233. 


A CHRISTMAS DON’T 


It is contrary to the spirit of Christmas to 
cut Christmas trees on other property than 
your own without permission; to cut sprays 
from evergreens cultivated by other persons; 
to use magnolia or mountain laurel for 
Christmas decorations because all broad- 
leaved evergreens are of slow growth and in 
danger of extermination. 


IN THE WINDOW GARDEN 


During the winter months nearly all the 
ferns are resting; over-watering at this time 
will seriously injure the plant. 

It is time to be thinking of the flowers 
which will be in full bloom at Easter. The 
Easter lily must be brought into heat now 
and keep growing on steadily. 

The gladiolus is another plant which must 
be started during December if they are to 
flower at Easter time or earlier. They must 
be grown cool—45° to 50° at night. Grow 
such varieties as the Bride, Ne Plus Ultra, 
Shakespeare; these varieties will surely bloom 
if given ordinary care. 


“The daily distribution of flowers in a big, beautiful building freed from debt” 


WHAT A DANDELION DID FOR CITY CHILDREN 


By JACOB RIISs 


Photographs by LEonarpD Barron and C. E. BATCHELLER 


ifs WAS while I was traveling in the far 

West last winter that my mail from 
home brought me the most astonishing thing 
I ever heard of. It was a bitter cry from a 
friend who loves flowers so much that he can 
think of nothing finer to give anybody, and 
of all times in the joyous Christmas season. 
And with this thought in his heart he had 
gone among the poor to make them happy. 
But on the way he had fallen among Philis- 
tines. Not of the poor — not they; never! 
“On the way” Isaid. People he met there, 
who said they knew the poor and their ways 
and their longings — and, let us be charitable, 
perhaps they thought they did — had told 
him that there was no interest in flowers, that 
it was only sentimental mush and that they 
couldn’t trace any benefit from it; that our 
methods of flower-giving go back to the Mid- 
dle Ages like so many other charitable ideas 
which tend to pauperize people instead of 
making them independent; and that in the hos- 
pitals, flowers were a nuisance because their 
fragrance makes the patients sick,and it was 
too much bother for the nurses to water them. 


All this they told him, these people who 
were traveling on the way to the poor and 
never got there — I mean to their hearts and 
into the homes where they were themselves. 
They might have got to their houses and 
looked upon them and reasoned in their 
hard mathematical heads that cabbage was 
the only green thing that fitted properly into 
a tenement, when it went with corn-beef — 
not too much of either, for fear the largesse 
pauperize the people. A dollar a week for 
groceries was about right. Oh, yes! there 
are some such, though how they came to be 
turned loose in the highway that leads to the 
tenements I cannot imagine. They cannot 
trace any benefit from anything that is beauti- 
ful or sweet or ennobling, not any. They 
never make out to the end of their days that 
souls live in the bodies of those they would 
help, souls just like their own except that 
they have not lost, in all the squalid darkness 
of their surroundings, the craving for the 
beautiful. People are they for whom the 
splendid enthusiasms of the Middle Ages, of 
the Crusades, of their Peter the Hermits 
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spell nothing but folly and failure. How 
should the fragrance of a flower at a dying: 
man’s bed, with the whisper of things they 
don’t hear, or if they did couldn’t under— 
stand, be anything but a nuisance, or the joy 
of tending it in love mean aught but trouble, 
and therefore economic loss? What a nation 
of fools must seem to them the simple hearty 
folk of my childhood! home in far-off Den-- 
mark, who at Christmas in snow and slush 
and cold, tramp to the cemeteries with 
blossoms and wreaths for their loved dead 
— worse: who on the Holy Eve set out in the: 
farmyard a sheaf of rye on a stake so that the 
birds of heaven may not hunger when all’ 
the world is glad. Waste, waste! rye and 
bother wasted — on sparrows. 

So my friend had come back dispirited’ 
and it all crept into his letter tome. I wrote 
back to him to believe not one word of the: 
libel, for never on any account anywhere is. 
the man to be trusted who can see no beauty 
and no use in a flower. Also, I added that. 
when I came East I would tell him a story 
that would set him right, which is what Iam: 
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doing now, since the editor of this magazine 
is the friend who wrote to me. Moreover, it 
a true story, to the facts of which there are is 
many actual witnesses, chief among them the 
big settlement building at 48 and 50 Henry 
Street, New York, which owes its existence 
with all the work and many interests it 
shelters to a single flower, a wild despised 
thing at that, despised by all but the children 
who love it. Here is the story: 

Once upon a time there was a winter when 
our children had the scarlet fever. There 
were three of them and they came down with 
it, end on, as it were, in the way mothers 
know. When one was quite done with it, 
the next sickened and it had all to be gone 
over again, all the anxiety, all the sleepless 
nights, so that, whereas the first had been 
stricken in Christmas week, it was almost 
Easter before the last sat up, pale and worn 
but safe, by the window and looked out upon 
the storm-tossed world. None of us has ever 
forgotten that winter and its long hard cold. 
_It seemed as, if the sun would but come out 
bright and warm once more, the load of dread 
that lay upon us all would be lifted. One 
day, wandering moodily about the garden 
where all the flowers were tucked safely 
away and asleep under the snow, my toe 
pushed up a frozen weed that had been 
thrown out by the January thaw. It was 
just a little knot of sprawling roots, but with 
the instinct of pity for a thing that is making 
a brave fight I picked it up, put it in a pot 
and took it into the children’s room to be 
thawed out. It looked as if there might be 
life in it yet, and there was. It began to 
grow right away; a little green top peeped 
out and almost daily grew in our sight, as 
the children moved it about in the pale sun- 
light that slanted through the window as 
soon as we had housed the little wild thing, 
as if it were looking in to see what we 
had done with it. And when at last; on 
Easter Sunday, a tiny little image of the 
sun itself opened up on our window-ledge 
we knew the reason: they were kin. It was 
a little dandelion I had rescued. The shout 
the children set up when they saw it, and the 
joyful commotion in that sick-room! It 
beat all the doctor’s medicines, and, as if it 
knew, it grew more beautiful day by day. 
There was no fragrance about it, but there 
was sunlight and cheer and spring, and the 
children loved it. They watered and tended 
it and never thought it bother, and the little 
flower repaid every kindness a hundred times. 
At night when I was back from the office 
and the doctor would let me, I sat in the sick- 
room and told them stories of the poor chil- 
dren I had seen that day, and of their hard 
lives in the tenements, and the flower stood 
in our little circle and listened with the rest. 

I am sure it did; for when summer came 
at last with the daisies, the children brought 
me big armfuls they had picked in the fields 
and bade me take them to “the poors” I had 
told them about. And I know their dande- 
lion friend put it into their hearts as a 
messenger from Him who loves little children 
whether they live in palaces or tenements, and 
who makes the flowers grow. For you shall 
see what came of it. I carried the daisies 
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across the ferry, but I never got much farther. 
The children of the street, the little raga- 
muffins, besieged me the moment they saw 
them. They clung to my coat and my arms 
crying for posies. Games, fights, everything 
was forgotten in the hot desire for the 
blossom that came from a world denied those 
whose only playground is between two 
gutters. I gave them all I had, and the next 
day I brought more. That day I did not 
get farther than just out of the block. The 
day after that the children waited for me at 
the ferry-house, and I had to get the police- 
man detailed there to réscue me. That 
afternoon, when I had a quiet hour in the 
office, I sat down and wrote my experience 
for my newspaper, asking the host of workers 
who came to the city every morning through 
the fields of Jersey or Long Island to gather 
flowers by the way and give them to the 
children; it would make everybody happy. 
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I think all of them must have taken the 
hint, only instead of bringing them them- 
selves they sent them to me. My office 
became a flower mission in no time, choked 
with boxes that came from every corner of 
the compass, and I had to get as many as six 
policemen, instead of one, to help me out. 
They went to distribute them with me in the 
Mulberry Street and the Mott Street tene- 
ments, for it was in the days before the force 
and all the rest of us had been reformed out 
of the humanities with other things. If you 
were to ask policemen for such a service 
now, what a lecture on the waste of the 
taxpayer’s money you would get. I will say 
this much for the old days, that never did I 
see policemen work with heartier good will, 
though it was their off time I took. : 

Very soon some way had to be found to 
systematize the work that had so suddenly 
sprung up, out of nothing as it seemed. And 
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“The settlement building which owes its existence to a single flower” 
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a way was found in the organization of a 
committee of women at a meeting of King’s 
Daughters in the old Broadway Tabernacle, 
to take the flowers in charge. We estab- 
lished headquarters in Henry Street, and 
within a year a chance to render an impor- 
tant service to the poor came our way. ‘The 
Board of Health’s summer doctors needed 
help. ‘There were but fifty of them for nearly 
fifty thousand tenements, and eight weeks of 
hot weather in which to ferret out all the sick 
babies. At best they must hurry from door 
to door and when the prescription had been 
written the even more important work of 
nursing, of teaching the mothers how, of tak- 
ing the children out in the fields and in the 
sunlight had to be left. ‘There were no city 
nurses and no Nurses’ Settlement then. So 
we joined hands with the doctors, and for 
many summers filled that gap, which, but 
for the daisies of the fields and the little 
frozen weed would have been left open. 
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good man. No one like that ever came here 
before.” Don’t you think the flowers I left 
in her hand spoke to her in a tongue it was 
good to have raised in that place? Coal and 
groceries you might have planted there on 
the dollar-a-week plan and they would have 
grown the crop of shiftlessness and suspicion 
the Philistines looked for. They might, I 
say, according to the spirit of the gift. For 
you get pretty much what you look for in a 
tenement as in all the rest of the world. They 
are not so unlike. And the flower brings 
forth fruit after its kind. 

The children — they were like those who 
waylaid me at the ferry. Sometimes they 
reached for the flowers with both hands; 
there are not so many things given away in 
their life that you need wonder at it. And 
they loved the flowers. At the outset, I 
sometimes suspected them — was a Philistine 
myself. But after the episode of the little 
fellow with the crippled sister I never did. 


Could we have drafted the Philistines into 
that service, my friend would never have been 
waylaid and discouraged. ‘Their tribe would 
have ceased to be. But none of that kind 
applied. I suppose ours was mushy-headed 
philanthropy that pauperized the people. 
Think of pauperizing anyone with a flower! 
All the same it helped where there was no 
one else to help, and did it in such a way that 
it left no sting and no ingratitude behind, 
but hope and good will in their place. That 
was the work of the flowers. Always they 
opened the door, and after that it was never 
closed. I remember as if it were yesterday, 
the dark tenement hallway I came through 
one hot July day, and filled with the fragrance 
of sweet roses from a rich man’s garden up 
in the Hudson River hills — for the daisies 
drew after them garden and _hot-house 
indiscriminately; wherever there were hearts 
there they found followers. And I remember 
the hearty Irish voice that came out of the 
darkness: “God bless you; but you are a 
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“Within a stone’s throw of the place where we first bunched our flowers” 


He held one handful of daisies behind his 
back and begged hotly for another and when 
I sternly reproved him, he pleaded “for me 
little sister.” 

“Tf you have a little sister” I said, harden- 
ing my heart, “bring her here and I will give 
her all she wants,” and boring his way through 
the swarming pack of youngsters he was off 
down the street. When I had quite for- 
gotten about him, half-way down the block 
I saw him coming toiling up, dragging a little 
hunchback girl in a wagon made of a soap- 
box on wooden wheels. My flowers were 
nearly out and the anxious clamor for posies 
was rising shrill, but the crowd gave way 
readily to let them in as he pulled up before 
me, tears and perspiration furrowing his 
dirty brown cheeks in little rivers, for he was 
afraid he was too late. And not a child in 
that wild mob reached forth a hand till the 
little girl’s lap was filled. 

Back of my office in Mulberry Street there 
was a row of tenements at the end of Cat 
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Alley, where some very poor people lived. 
The children there were in clover those 
days, sometimes literally, for great bunches 
of red and white clover came often with the 
daisies. They were old friends and came in 
quite familiarly, sometimes like other people, 
sometimes turning handsprings through the 
door and walking on their hands. But one 
day a delegation that was quite different 
arrived, begging flowers for “the old lady in 
the back.” They were so very quiet and sub- 
dued-like, that my curiosity was aroused and 
I followed them to see what they were up to. 
Way back in a dingy rear basement, I found 
“the old lady” lying dead. She was a scrub- 
woman, aged and crippled, whom I had seen 
going in and out for years, and sometimes I 
had noticed her the victim of the children’s 
rough horseplay. Whether it was a desire 
to make up for it now she was dead, or just 
the courtesy of the tenement, I do not know; 
but this I know that no fashionable funeral 
went out of New York that day that could 
have seemed to me half so solemn as that 
of the old scrub-woman, though her’s went 
to the Potter’s Field in the city’s dead-wagon. 
But it was decked with daisies as was no 
poor millionaire’s, and behind it walked the 
children, two and two, through the alley to 
the street. As the dead-wagon was driven 
away they lined up by the gutter and gave 
it a rousing cheer for a good-by, swinging 
their caps as it disappeared around the 
corner. Perhaps it was not according to all 
the rules, but it was well-meant, of that there 
was no doubt. 

Out of the friendships that grew in the 
path of the flowers came, when the first 
summer was over, a natural wish to be near 
those to whom we had come close in their 
homes and in their lives as Philistines never 
do, and so we stayed. And in the course of 
time there grew up the Social Settlement at 
48 and 50 Henry Street, within a stone’s 
throw of the place where we first bunched our 
flowers, to which in later years was given 
my name. And there it stands to-day, a big 
beautiful building, freed from debt by the 
friends we made for the Other Half among 
the Half up on the avenues who live in hand- 
some houses but have not for that cause 
hardened hearts. Freed from debt and “set 
apart in the service of all God’s children,” 
whether of Christian or Jew or pagan, if 
any there be. ‘That shall be its spirit for all 
time, please God. And all of it, every bit — 
clubs, kindergartens, gymnasium and the 
sea-breezes and green meadows out on Twin 
Island where in summer our mothers and 
babies go and are happy —all of it, every 
whit, is just the doings of a handful of daisies 
gathered by children’s hands “for the poors,” 
and of one little frozen, forsaken dandelion 
that came with the sun of Easter morning to 
teach its lesson of faith and hope and love 
and goes on teaching it, all through the years, 
where hope was almost dead. All the work 
of one little wild flower, grateful for being 
saved from death in the snow and cold. Is 
it hard now, “to trace any benefit” from the 
giving of flowers, even if they did it, with 
some other things we have almost forgotten, 
to our loss, in the Middle Ages? 


A new Kind of greenhouse —a living room containing birds, grass and flowers 


An admirable transition from garden to woods—from cu'tivation to wild garden 


Third Annual “Round-up” of Gardening Achievements 


RECORD-BREAKING EXPERIENCES BY AMATEURS WHO HAVE GOTTEN BIGGER, BETTER OR EARLIER FRUIT, 


VEGETABLES OR FLOWERS—THE MOST INTERESTING EXAMPLES OF GARDEN DESIGN 


Birds, Grass and Flowers All 
Winter 


Tuomas McApams New Jersey 


aN of having a living room in your 

house with grass for a floor all winter, 
flowers growing in real earthin a real border, 
and birds flitting about, singing and enjoy- 
ing the sunshine! That is what Mrs. John 
W. Stewart of Glen Ridge, N. J., has accom- 
plished, and in so doing she has invented a 
new kind of winter garden, which is far more 
interesting than many greenhouses that cost 
twenty times as much. 

What use is a greenhouse anyhow if you 
only go into it once a week to show it off toa 
visitor? What comfort is there in a place 
where you can’t sit down because the air is 
too hot and damp or the walks too wet? 


Why is tnis garaen so fascinating? (An explanation is attempted on page 234) 


Why have a separate place that is only for 
show anyhow ? 

Mrs. Stewart wanted to have a genuine 
living room where members of the family 
could live happily with birds and flowers. 
She decided to abolish hard cement walks 
in favor of a miniature lawn and to do away 
entirely with plants in pots. (They look ever 
so much happier and more natural when 
planted out in real earth at the level of your 
feet than when perched on benches.) And 
she decided to grow only those shrubs, bulbs 
and flowers that like the same temperature 
we do. After all, folks are more important 


than plants. 

Here is a place to read or sew, to receive 
one’s friends, to take tea. There are chairs 
in it, a table and plenty of room to walk 
around without bumping pots off corners. 
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A garden where gardens were thought impossible. 


RECEIVED DURING THE YEAR 


There is a hillside covered with ferns and 
water trickling down over them into a 
miniature water garden. Forsythias bloom 
in January near the glass and look out upon 
the snow-covered yard which is enclosed by 
stately trees. Hyacinths and tulips come 
right up out of the soil, which looks good 
enough to handle. A young magnolia is 
bursting with the promise of flowers. 

Another unique winter garden is that of 
Mrs. F. F. Thompson at Canandaigua. It 
is really an aviary, consisting of two good- 
sized greenhouses built especially for birds 
from all parts of the world. 

The only drawback to originality in green- 
house design is that the cost runs up very 
quickly as soon as you leave behind the 
standard sizes of greenhouse material. Yet 
a winter garden like Mrs. Stewart’s can be 


The hedge stops ocean winds 
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The most interesting piece of rustic work that has come fo our attention this year 


built for about $1,000 —a small sum com- 
pared with the comfort one can get out of it. 
It is cheaper than some automobiles and 
decidedly safer! 

The reader who desires a full account of 
Mrs. Stewart’s winter garden will find it in the 
December number of Country Lijeim America. 


Garden Entrances and Exits 
Henry MaxweE vt, Connecticut 


RE you satisfied with your garden en- 
trances and exits? Are they as appro- 
priate as the one shown at the top of page 233 ? 
This picture will repay careful study, for it 
shows an excellent transition from nature 
to cultivation and back again — from garden 
to wild garden. 
This exquisite example of gardening art 
is taken from the estate of Colonel John 
Thayer, Lancaster, Mass. 


A Charming Formal Garden 


Ke year hundreds of pictures of 
beautiful gardens come to the editors 
of THE GARDEN MAcazine. The formal 
garden shown on page 233 was so attractive 


that we sent a staff photographer from New 
York to Salem, Mass., to get a picture of it 


that would be suitable for a cover design in 


color. Unfortunately the garden had been 
allowed to run down so this was not possible. 

Evidently all the members of the editorial 
staff valued this garden view highly, but 
why? What principle is here involved that 
every one may use? So accustomed are 
people to judging instantly and instinctively 
in matters of taste that we questioned one 
another a long while before we were able to 
offer any possible explanation of this pic- 
ture’s charm. Certainly it is not dependent 
upon the use of rare and costly plants — nor 
yet upon magnificent surroundings, for we 
have many pictures that evince greater 
wealth. What seems to you the merit of 
this garden composition ? 

We believe that the whole lesson of it is 
that it shows how to frame a vista of natural 
loveliness; that this garden might be less 
interesting if nature were wholly shut out; 
that the distant woods would probably be 
less interesting if seen in their entirety; and 
that every one who designs a garden ought 
to scrutinize the landscape carefully and say 
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to himself, “Which is the most beautiful 
element of the offscape that I want to bring 
into my daily life, by framing a living picture 
of it in my garden” ? 

A good way to do this is to hold the hands 
up vertically at each side of the face, thus 
framing one part of the landscape after 
another until you determine which is the part 
that an artist would choose to paint. Then 
mark on your garden plan the parts to be 
screened and the parts to leave open. Finally 
determine upon the trees, arch or other 
device which you will use to frame the best 
portion of the distant landscape. 


Vines Flat Against a Wall 


W. C. Wootwort, California 


I HAVE a Lantana at the corner of my 
- house which I wished to spread over 
the two walls and flatten against them. I 
nailed loops of cloth to the wall, rove a piece 
of white grocer’s twine through it, hitched 
one end to a branch of the vine and the other 
to an old horse shoe — not too heavy as the 
vine is very fragile. I have several of these 
slings in use and they slowly, gently and 
continuously train the vine to the desired 
position. See illustration on page, 237. 
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The ‘‘ Seaside Problem’’ Solved 


AveReeODy knows that Southampton, 

Long Island, is a second Newport and 
everybody who has visited it has been struck 
with wonder at the “treeless belt” on the 
seashore where most of the fashionable 
colony dwell. Hitherto it has been a tra- 
dition that it is impossible to have a garden 
in this wind-swept area. 

But the garden problem has been solved 
with unexpected ease by Mrs. P. B. Wyckoff, 
as is proved by the picture on page 233. 

The whole secret is the tall hedge that 
protects the flowers from the ocean winds. 
Right on the other side of that hedge the 
ocean waves are dashing, and the spray 
often settles upon the flowers. 

The one shrub that thrives amazingly in 


One of the prettiest garden accessories brought to 
See next page 


our notice this year. 
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Asters four inches across- Every one who lives in 
a cold climate should read the article on this page. 


this treeless belt is the California privet. It 
is not commonly known that the privet can 
be grown to a height of ten or twelve feet, 
thus making effective windbreaks. 

The perfection of this hardy border is due 
to the care of Mr. Rennex, an excellent 
gardener. 


An Excellent Summer House 
D., New Jersey 


4 SS. best piece of rustic work that has 

come to our attention during the past 
year is the summer house shown on page 234. 
Much of the ready-made rustic work is com- 
plicated, ornate and fanciful; and there is 
no comfort in it. 

On the other hand, this is the sort of thing 
that adds immeasurably to the pleasures of 


A flower that will bloom outdoors in the North in 
January, Imperial crocus. Page 236 


gardening. It is a place to read, rest, think, 
write letters of friendship, drink tea or, even 
sleep outdoors. There is a good sound roof 
to protect your books and writing materials 
and if you wish to enjoy the rain in peace 
you may. 

This house was built in a few days by a 
mere day laborer out of native stone and 
cheap material. It was designed by the 
owner. You can do the same. Is your 
garden a mere show place, or is it a comfort- 
able spot for enjoying the outdoor life ? 


A Pretty Wall Fountain 


Te delightful little wall fountain shown 
on page 234 is in the garden of Mr. 
Joseph T. Bowen at Bar Harbor, Me. The 
figure of Pan is surrounded by Virginia 


A flower that looKs like a lady’s slipper orchid and 
has many brilliant colors.— Calceolaria 


creeper. The vine below it is the scarlet 
trumpet honeysuckle. 

This interesting seaside estate is described 
and pictured in Country Lije in America 
for July 1907. 


Asters Four Inches Across 
J. L. S., Upper Michigan 


es IS no trick at all to grow China asters 

four inches across in a cold climate, 
like that of upper Michigan. I often wonder 
why Canadians and others who live in cold 
climates try to grow tropical plants, like 
cannas and other bedding plants and ignore 
those which are especially adapted to a cool 
climate. 

The people who live in the latitude of New 
York and Philadelphia can never compete 


A hundred roses from a single bush in a climate 
that experiences 40° below zero 


A hardy evergreen shrub that is covered with beau- 
tiful white flower buds all winter. Page 238 


made this rose 


The heat of this chimney 
May lst. See page 238 
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Who ever saw crimson clover used as a bedding 


with us in producing quality sweet peas, 
pansies and asters, for their summers are too 
hot and dry. Down there, sweet peas bloom 
once and then the red spider catches them. 
With us they bloom freely until frost and we 
get four or five flowers on a stem regularly, 
where they get only two or three. 

Wherever the summer is cool and moist 
people ought to try the favorite English 
flowers that dry up in ordinary American 
summers — the primroses (bless their hearts!) 
including the auricula and polyanthus; also 
English daisies and pansies, which are com- 
monly seen only as spring bedding plants. 

I do not claim that the accompanying 
picture shows a high-bred aster. On the 
contrary, it is a reversion from White Fleece. 


A Flower Outdoors in January 
L. H. M., New Jersey 


ROBABLY the most reliable hardy win- 
ter flower, next to the Christmas rose, 

is the imperial crocus, which will bloom 
in January in the North, provided the season 


An easy way to prevent soil washing on hillsides. 


plant before this ? 


is open, the soil well drained and the bulbs 
planted in a sheltered corner with a southern 
exposure. It ought to bloom a full month 
or two before the common crocuses. 

The genus Crocus contains many winter 
blooming species which are desirable for 
the South, but the only one that is at all 
reliable for the North is Crocus Imperati. 
(See page 235.) 

It is indeed an imperial flower; it has a very 
gorgeous and peculiar coloring, lilac inside, 
buff outside and richly veined with purple. 

This species is the only winter blooming cro- 
cus that can be readily secured in quantity. It 
costs about fifty cents a dozen or $30 a thou- 
sand. The bulbs must be planted in the fall. 


Crimson Clover as a Bedding Plant 


L. J. Doocue, Massachusetts 


OME of the most attractive show beds 
in the Boston Public Garden last 
summer were planted with crimson clover. 
The result was a surprise and delight to the 
thousands who saw them. 
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Excellent for stony sections South 


How much better than in the middle of a lawn? (See below) 


The seed was sown in the greenhouses im 
flats and the plants afterward pricked off 
into small pots. When the plants had 
grown to a suitable size they were planted out. 

The flowers were produced in great pro- 
fusion as can be seen by reference to the 
picture, and were of a surprising size. 

Pansies were planted for edging the bed. 
It is worth while to try crimson clover in 
the centre of a bed and border it with the 
white clover. Or use the common red clover 
and border with the white. 


The Right and Wrong Way of 
Using Cannas 


W. E. PENDLETON, Pennsylvania 


Nis beginners make the mistake of 
putting cannas in the middle of a 
lawn. No flower bed should ever be placed. 
in such a position because any interruption 
to the lawn. makes the greensward seem. 
smaller than it really is. The way to give 
depth to your place and to give it that restful- 
ness which city people need the most is to 
have an open central lawn and mass your 
planting at the sides. 

The proper place for flower beds is near 
the house, because the beds are generally 
formal and because the plants in them are 
generally of a temporary nature and foreign 
to our landscape. : 

In other words canna beds and all other 
flower beds ought to have a background. If 
you don’t believe it, contrast the two pictures. 
at the top of this page. 


Saving Soil on Hillsides 
B. M., Virginia 


a bron is an enterprising fruit grower who. 

solves two problems at once — saving 
his soil from washing away and fertilizing 
his trees at the least cost. He gets a cracking 
price for his apples, too, for they are Albe- - 
marle Pippins. 

Everywhere in the South the first problem. 
is to keep the soil from washing away, be- 
cause the rains are more frequent and violent: 
than in the North and hilly land is commoner. 
Hence the system of terracing, or plowing 
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Every rubbish barrel in the land ought to be hidden, yet easily accessible 


on a level, which you see everywhere in the 
South where farmers are prosperous. Every 
fruit grower who lives in a stony country 
can prevent this disastrous washing by 
making simple stone terraces around his 
trees as this man has done. 

Of course, this doesn’t entirely prevent 
washing, but it controls it. The soil that is 
washed down is the top soil and therefore the 
very best. If you can catch it and hold it 
where you want it, you can fertilize your 
trees for nothing — except the cost of gather- 
ing and piling the stones. 


The Rubbish Problem Solved 


H. T., Rhode Island 


VERY rubbish karrel should be hidden 
from sight and yet be easily accessible. 

The following plan avoids the cost and delay 
of evergreens, and requires a minimum of 
space. It needs only one vine and this can 
be lifted aside just like a gate whenever it is 
necessary to remove and empty the barrel. 
Set two posts firmly in the ground, one on 
each side of the barrel and close to the fence. 
Let their tops be slightly higher than the top 
of the barrel. Make the soil at the base of 
one of these posts deep and rich. With 
the barrel in place between the posts, fasten 


One of two Japanese lanterns that serve as clothes posts 


on Mondays. 


some common galvanized poultry netting, 
whose width is equal to the height of the bar- 
rel, to one post. When securely fastened 
bend the netting around the front of the 
barrel until the second post is reached and 
cut off the surplus netting at this point. 

In the second post screw three or four hooks 
and over these loop the meshes of the netting. 

At the base of the first post set a good plant 
of Hall’s honeysuckle. Within a season 
the barrel can be completely screened by 
training the strongest shoots horizontally 
on the netting. The screening can be 
readily removed at any time by simply un- 
looping the netting from the hooks and 
pulling it back toward you. It is just as 
easily replaced when desired. 

Hall’s honeysuckle is fast growing, pro- 
duces a wealth of fragrant flowers and its 
foliage is retained until after New Year’s, 
during ordinary winters, in the latitude of 
southern Rhode Island. 

Put three bricks at regular intervals on 
the ground, and rest the barrel on these in 
order to save its bottom, and bore a hole 
about two inches from the bottom to keep the 
barrel free from water and from injury by 
freezing in winter. In summer cork the hole 
and allow sufficient water to collect to prevent 
the barrel from drying and falling to pieces. 
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vines flat against a wall. Page 234 


The cheapest solution. Cost—one vine. 


A simple way of training obstinate or brittle 


It moves aside like a gate 


A wooden or fly-screen cover will keep out 
flies and mosquitoes, or a cupful of kerosene 
poured into the barrel two or three times 
during the summer will keep mosquitoes 
from breeding. 

If a stiffer netting with coarser mesh is 
desired American fence wire will be found 
suitable. 


A New Kind of Clothes Post 
B. M. Srrain, New York 


AEE accompanying picture is sent in 
reply to your question in the July 
number — “Are your lawns disfigured by 
clothes posts??? —It also shows a some- 
what unconventional treatment of a small 
suburban garden: the lot is 45 x 105 ft. 
When we decided to lay out our garden, 
the clothes posts were an eyesore. They 
were in the centre of the lawn — four of 
them —and crooked too. Two were re- 
moved entirely, and strong, but incon- 
spicuous hooks were placed conveniently 
on the back of the house. ‘The remain- 
ing two posts were taken to the back of the 
yard and set in concrete, five feet from the 
corners. The man of the house knew some- 
thing about concrete — so moulds were made 
of wood, and a jacket of concrete mixture 


The flower of an artichoke, See ‘Gaining a Year 
on Artichokes.” Page 238 
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given to the posts, which transformed them 
into Japanese stone lanterns and gave us the 
keynote to our garden. 

A smalliron hoop encircles the cap of each 
post, and around this the clothes lines are 
secured, and from there led to the hooks on 
the back of the house. Thus our garden isa 
back yard one day of the week, and a garden 
the remaining six days. 


Gaining a Year on Artichokes 
L. E. R., Connecticut 


ee artichoke is an excellent vegetable 

which is little known in this country 
because it takes two years to raise it from 
seed and the plant is not hardy. An enter- 
prising Boston seedsman offered for the first 
time last year large artichoke plants for May 
delivery, thus making it possible to grow the 
crop in one season. The plants cost about 
twenty cents each. 

Another way of getting the crop the first 
season is to buy the roots, which are kept by 
a few Southern dealers. ‘These are really 
suckers, which are freely produced about the 
crown of the plant. The peculiar advantage 
of this plan is that it enables you to get the 
best varieties, for these do not come true 
from seed. 

Still another way is to sow the seed indoors 
in February and transplant in May, but this 
means a greenhouse. 

If these methods are too expensive, let me 
tell you how you can raise artichokes from 
seed even in the North. It will take two 
years but it is well worth while, for aside 
from its use the artichoke is one of the most 
beautiful plants in cultivation. It is worth 
growing as a foliage plant because of its 
magnificent wooly leaves. The large blue 
flower-heads are pictured on page 237. 

Sow the seeds outdoors in April or May 
and when the plants are large enough set 
them in rows two by four feet apart. Give 
them a deep, rich, light soil and by the fall 
they will make big plants with leaves three 
feet long. When cold weather comes you 
must bank up the plants right to the top, 
or cut off some of the leaves and tie up the 
rest so that they will require less room. 

The second year they will throw up flower 
stalks, but you must not let them blossom. 
It is the bud that is eaten. 

I have seen people pay fifteen or twenty 
cents apiece for artichokes in midwinter. 
Why not raise your own? 


First Class Slipperworts 
L. R. C., Pennsylvania 


ALCEOLARIAS or slipperworts are 

as charming as orchids and it is a 

good deal of a feat to grow first class speci- 

mens of them. The ideal place in which to 

flower them requires a night temperature of 
40° and a day temperature of 50° to 55°. 

I get more fun out of raising these plants 
than anything else because it requires some 
skill to produce anything fit to show. I like 
all these minute-seeded flowers — calceolaria, 
cineraria, and primrose —which cost so 
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frightfully by the ounce and require so 
much fussing in the early stages. I like 
something that scares out the “hoi polloi.” 
You can’t raise calceolarias like the ones 
pictured on page 235 unless you pay the 
highest price for seed and inquire about 
until you are sure you have the best. 

The best time to sow the seed is June or 
July, so as to have the flowers by Christmas. 
You must start with perfectly clean pans, 
provide thorough drainage and use a com- 
post of sand, leaf-mold and rotted sod. Sift 
this material through your finest sieve. Fill 
the pans, water thoroughly and drain well 
before sowing. Don’t cover the seeds — just 
press them down and then put a pane of 
glass over the pan so as to make a tight fit. 
This must stay on until the seedlings are 
nicely started and then be gradually removed. 

You must not water the soil in the ordinary 
manner or you will wash all the seeds away. 
Immerse the pots, but don’t let them stand 
in saucers of water. 

Just as soon as the plants are large enough 
to be pricked out with the aid of a tooth-pick, 
set them an inch apart in pans and later pot 
them in thumb pots. You must shift them 
three or four times to larger sizes, ending with 
seven-inch pots. 

Shading is very important at all .tages, but 
too much will make the plants spindly. And 
another secret of success is to keep them as 
cool as possible during hot weather. Cal- 
ceolarias have weedy foliage but it is very 
liable to damp off. When watering, try not 
to wet the leaves. 

Things get exciting when the flower 
stems begin to show. Then is the time to 
use liquid manure — frequently but very 
weak. 

Go through all this once and you will be 
rewarded by magnificent blooms of a unique 
flower that everybody is sure to admire for 
it is one of the most beautiful plants in the 
vegetable kingdom. 


A Hundred Roses from One Bush 
JamEs R. Howe, Wisconsin 


ROSE bush grown in sand, in the 
uncongenial climate of the Lake 
Superior region, giving, while in bloom, over 
a hundred magnificent roses, some of which 
measured 44 to 6 inches in diameter, is the 
record made by a Paul Neyron of climbing 
habit at Rhinelander, Wis., in the summer 
of 1906. (See illustration on page 235.) 
Rhinelander is in the heart of what once 
was the great white pine forests of Wisconsin. 
The soil is a sandy loam and with the excep- 
tion of the infrequently found hardwood lands 
there is no clay, which authorities tell us is 
necessary to rose culture. 
This rose was planted three years ago as 
a yearling and has received little attention. 
it has been free from insects and disease. In 
the fall the old canes are cut out. Through 
the long and severe winters, the thermometer 
often falling to 40 degrees below zero, the 
rose has passed safely in a straw coat supple- 
mented with a gunny sack protection around 
the base, which is not removed until May rst. 
In the spring a mulching of rotted stable 
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manure and leaf mold is given. The bushis 
a continuous mass of bloom from the middle 
of June until the first of August. 


Flower Buds Outdoors All 


Winter 


R. H. J., Massachusetts 

ae most surprising shrub I know is the 
one known to nurserymen as Andro- 
meda floribunda, for it is covered with flower 
budsall winter. Of course, they do not open, 
but they look as if they were going to during 
the next spell of open weather. The buds 
are small but very numerous, and line the 
flower-stems with admirable regularity. 
Moreover, this plant is probably the hardi- 
est broad-leaved evergreen shrub there is and 
in the latitude of Boston would be worth 
growing merely for the winter effect of its 
foliage. It attains six feet, but a fair average 

height is two or three feet. (See page 235). 
The correct name of this desirable plant is 
Pieris floribunda. The common name in- 
vented for it is mountain fetter bush, but 
no nurseryman would know it by that name. 


Forcing Roses on a Chimney 
H. A. Tate, North Carolina 


| eee the first of May until the middle 

of June I have great clusters of pink 
roses on the chimney herewith pictured. (See 
page 235.) A big wood fire burns night and 
day in this chimney all winter. When the 
killing frost comes, the leaves do not all drop 
off, but turn yellow, with tints of red or 
bronze and some stay on until the new growth 
starts in the spring. The chimney faces the 
South. 

I have tried several varieties on this chim- 
ney but the best is General Washington, a 
climbing, pink, clustered rose. The individ- 
ual flowers are twice as large as those of 
Crimson Rambler and full to the centre. I 
have counted twelve to fifteen roses in a 
cluster, but they do not all show at one time 
for some wither and drop while othersare still 
buds. It has only one season of bloom, 
but gives such a wealth of flowers that I con- 
sider it the hardiest and most reliable of all 
my roses. Neither blight nor mildew has 
ever troubled it. A little gray scale appeared 
on the oldest wood but several sprayings of 
kerosene emulsion have about done away 
with them. 


Early Flowering Cosmos 
M. Brown. Penna. 

HAVE sown seeds of cosmos in a hot 

bed about March roth, pinching the tops 
off when the plants were about ten inches 
high, and when I had room in the bed trans- 
planting them therein from the seed rows. As 
soon as the frosts were over, they were trans- 
planted three or four feet apart and would 
begin blooming freely until July 25th say, 
when they attained a height of from three 
to four feet and were well-covered with 
flowers. At this time, I sheared them off 
ruthlessly to the height of eighteen inches, 
cutting them back once again about the 2oth 
of August. 


Start Now to Grow Your Christmas Gifts—By Laura F. Mordaunt, wicsies 


THREE BULBS THAT YOU CAN HAVE IN BLOOM FOR THE HOLIDAYS EVEN IF YOU START 


AS LATE AS NOVEMBER I5ru. 


le YOU want to put personality into 

your Christmas gifts with a minimum 
of effort instead of buying store things that 
have neither sentiment nor fitness, grow some 
bulbs for half a dozen of your friends who 
would be surprised and delighted to get them. 
It is not too late to start now, for there are 
three kinds that will be in bud or flower by 
Christmas even if the bulbs are started as late 
as November 15th. I have even started them 
as late as December 1st. Of course, they 
did not bloom by Christmas, but the fresh, 
green growth was so lusty and attractive 
that everybody seemed delighted. People 
who have never grown a house plant will be 
happy to care for them, for they look easy 
to grow and sure to bloom before the holiday 
feeling has gone. 

The easiest of all bulbs for house culture 
and the one that blooms in the shortest time 
is the Roman hyacinth. I have had it in 
bloom in four weeks from the time I bought 
the bulbs. It will flower in two or three 
weeks after you have brought it into the 
warmth and light and needs only a fortnight 
previous to this for rooting in the cellar, 
though three weeks is better. Roman 
hyacinths can be had for Thanksgiving if 
started October 15th. 

The Chinese sacred lily will bloom in six 
weeks from the time you buy the bulbs and 
the Paper White narcissus in eight weeks. 

These three bulbs can be grown without 
soil and therefore without any danger of 
harming rugs or carpets. Moreover they 
require little or no direct sunshine, will 
tolerate the hot dry air, of furnace-heated 
houses and are not seriously affected by 
unavoidable changes in temperature. 


Paper White Narcissus started November 15th in sand 
and water, will bloom by Christmas 


These bulbs can be grown in pots of earth, 
in bowls of sphagnum moss, cocoanut fibre, 
or moist sand. All are good ways, but moist 
sand is perhaps the neatest and most attrac- 
tive, especially if the flowers are designed 
for the dining-room table. 

Use only perfectly clean sand in planting 
bulbs. You can easily prepare it by washing 
thoroughly and baking it in a hot oven for 
an hour, or buy it in packages ready to use 


-at stores where bird and gold fish supplies 


are kept. I like best the prepared sand. 

Clear glass bowls with smooth edges are 
in better taste and otherwise more satis- 
factory than colored or ornate receptacles. 
Ordinary finger bowls, holding three or four 
bulbs are a convenient size for a small table, 
but large bowls which will hold from six to 
twelve bulbs are more effective and require 
no more care than the smaller ones. 

For Roman hyacinths half-fill the bowls 
with sand, and put the bulbs not more 
than half an inch apart. They may even 
touch one another. ‘Then add sand or fine 
gravel, taking care not to disturb the bulbs 
until the bowls are filled to within half an 
inch from the top. The other bulbs are 
larger and therefore you should use deeper 
bowls or less sand for them. 

After planting the bulbs water them thor- 
oughly and set them in a cool, dark place, 
(not a very cold place, if speedy results are 
desired) until vigorous root-growth is made. 
Three weeks is usually required to accom- 
plish this but a longer time in the dark is 
always an advantage. The secret of bulb 
culture is to get a big root growth before the 
tops begin to grow. 

Bulbs that are planted in sand or moss 
must be watched closely, to prevent the 
possibility of their becoming dry and a few 
hours of neglect may result in small, defective 
flowers or complete failure. Keep the sand 
or moss constantly wet from time of planting 
until the end of the blossoming season. 

I allow about three weeks from the time 
of bringing the bulbs to a warm, light place, 
until the time of full bloom. Sometimes less 
time is required, if the bulbs are large, the 
root growth extra good, the room free from 
extremes of hot and cold. 

If your bulbs want to bloom before Christ- 
mas or whenever you wish them, you can 
hold them back by keeping them cool and 
dark for a few days. To hasten growth, give 
extra warmth and sunshine. 

The Paper White narcissus seldom dis- 
appoints you at any stage, but a variety of 
the same species known as Chinese sacred 
lily is much more sensitive to changes in 
temperature and not infrequently promising 
buds fail to develop for no apparent reason. 


Beginners often fail to bloom them the first 


time, but usually feel repaid for their trouble 
by the luxuriant foliage which these big 
bulbs always give. 
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THEY CAN BE GROWN WITHOUT SOIL EVEN IN CITY FLATS 


A succession of flowers may be had from 
Thanksgiving or even earlier, until spring, 
either by planting Roman hyacinths and 
narcissus bulbs at intervals of ten days apart 
or by planting them all at the same time and 
keeping them in a dark, cold cellar until 
needed. Roman hyacinths do not bear 
freezing but are not injured by a low temper- 
ature. It is usually more convenient to 
plant a quantity of bulbs at the same time. 
Bulbs are supposed to lose some of their 
vitality if they are kept for a long time 
unplanted, but some Roman hyacinths that 
we kept in a dry place in a paper bag from 
early October until ten days before Christmas 
were in full bloom by the middle of January. 

Cocoanut fibre is less attractive than sand 
as a medium for growing bulbs but it has the 
advantage of being light to handle and is for 
this reason excellent to use in large, heavy 
bowls. It also retains moisture well and 
may be kept sweet by the use of charcoal. 

Sphagnum moss is also satisfactory, and 
both materials may be made much more 
attractive by covering the surface with living 
moss or lichens from the woods. The 
exquisite gray-green of lichens is particularly 
beautiful with the deeper, richer green of 
growing leaves and opening buds. 

A pleasing combination of Roman _ hy- 
acinths and ferns may be made by planting 
Roman hyacinths two or three inches apart 
in a large bowl of sand, and when the hy- 
acinths are just coming into bloom filling the 
spaces with ferns such as florists sell in tiny 
pots for fifteen cents. 


Chinese sacred lily staried November i5th in a bowl 
of water will bloom by Christmas 


The reddest flower at Christmas is the poinsettia. 
Crimson and Baby Ramblers rival it 


gift. The flowers suggest butterflies in flight 


A pot of cyclamen makes a charming Christmas About the cheapest good flowering plant for Christ- 
mas is a primrose (Primula obconica) 


How to Decorate for Christmas—By Thomas McAdam, *%, 


NEW MATERIAL YOU OUGHT TO KNOW—BETTER WAYS OF USING THE OLD FAVORITES—WHY YOU SHOULD 
NOT OVERLOAD THE TREE—HOW TO PREVENT DISASTROUS CHRISTMAS FIRES—SUGGESTIONS WORTH TRYING 


HE four most distinctive 


Christmas land. If this method is impractical, do atleast don’t use any cotton snow, for it is ex- 


decorations are the Christmas tree, the be careful where you put the candles and tremely inflammable. 


holly wreath, the sprig of mis- 
tletoe and Christmas bells; and 
I believe I have named them in 
the order of their importance. 

Clearly the most important 
thing to be decorated is the 
Christmas tree, because it fur- 
nishes the prettiest way of pre- 
senting gifts to children and, 
of course, Christmas is for 
them. The best tree for the 
purpose is the balsam and the 
best way to decorate it is not 
to overload it. The greatest 
mistake that is made in con- 
nection with Christmas is put- 
ting too much upon the tree. 
No wonder the little ones often 
turn away from it in honest 
boredom! Let the natural 
beauty of the tree shine forth. 
Try your best not to surfeit 
the children. 

Every year the country is 
shocked by accounts of chil- 
dren burned to death at Christ- 
mas tree celebrations. The first 
thing to do is to take every 
precaution against fire. If you 
have electricity in your house, 
it will pay you to inquire about 
the little electric lights that are 
made especially for Christmas 
tree decoration. They are now 
to be found in almost any 
electrical supply store in the 
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vated by everyone who is fortunate enough to own a bit of woods 
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The most important decora- 
tive material is holly, because 
it is the oldest, most distinctive 
and the best fitted to express 
the religious significance of the 
day. Mistletoe may be just as 
old and just as peculiar to 
Christmas but it is a pagan 
symbol, while holly was called 
“Christ’s thorn” by the early 
Christians, then “holy tree” 
and finally “holly.” 

The one thing we all’ desire 
most about holly is to have as 
many berries as possible, but 
we generally realize this after 
we have bought our supply. 
The new idea about holly is to 
get some of the fancy brand 
that comes in cardboard boxes. 
This is sure to have two or 
three times as many berries as 
ordinary holly because it has 
been specially selected and 
shipped scientifically instead 
of being jammed into barrels 
where the berries rattle off in 
transit. 

The most distinctive way of 
using holly is in the form of 
wreaths and the best wreaths 
are those that are faced with 
berries on both sides, so that 
when they are hung up in the 
window they will give pleasure 
to passersby as well as the 
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family. Such wreaths cost about fifty cents, 
or twice as much as those that have only 
one side presentable. 

The most precious kind of holly is the 
English, because it is the original kind and 
because both leaves and berries are brighter 
colored. Only the people who live in or near 
the big cities of the Atlantic coast can get it. 
A little is sent over every year from England. 
If you want some, you had better write 
now to some knowing iriend (like the 
Reader’s Service Department) to order some 
for you in advance. Many people are 
cheated every year by street fakirs who 
claim to have the real thing, when it is only 
our common native holly. True English 
holly is unmistakable, because the leaves 
are deeper cut, the spines longer, the berries 
brighter, and the leaves darker and shinier. 

One sprig of mistletoe is enough for most 
people, because it is not pretty in itself. Our 
Southern mistletoe is a very different plant 
from the mistletoe of Europe. It does not 
even belong to the same genus. ‘The same 
sort of deception is practised by the fakirs 
in this case as in the case of holly. The 
two kinds are here pictured side by side 
and the differences are explained. 

Those big red bells of tissue paper that 
fold up like a stocking have now become 
almost a national institution. We must have 
bells at Christmas and red is the merriest 
color. There may be some people who 
affect a mild scorn of these folding paper 
bells, but can they think of anything better? 
Tf so, a fortune awaits them. 

The universal material for roping is 
ground pine, also called bouquet green or 
club moss, and the most important fact about 
it is that there are two grades of it. The first 
is a good lively green; the second is dull and 
yellowish. Be sure you get the best. Many 
people believe that hemlock makes the 
prettiest roping. It is darker, more resplen- 
dent, looser and more graceful; ground pine 


Outdoor decorations for the holidays at Rochester, 
N. Y. These mountain laurel Jeaves lasted well 


‘arrangement. 
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American and English mistletoe. The latter has 
larger but fewer berries, and longer leaves 


The scarlet plume (Euphorbia jacquiniaeflora of florists), 
Best grown from cuttings in June 


is compact and formal. It takes longer to 
make hemlock into ropes and is harder on the 
fingers; also it begins to shed its needles in 
two or three days. 

The most beautiful vine for covering 
doorways and arches is Southern smilax — 
not the greenhouse kind. For informal 
grace nothing can beat it; it lasts a long 
time; and it can be put up with less fuss than 
anything else, as it requires practically no 
It comes in sprays six to 
forty feet long. Order it now from your 
local florist or write one of the men in the 
South who gather it to send you a box. 
Otherwise, you may not be able to get it 
when you want it. 

The prettiest red-berried vine for Christ- 
mas decoration is bittersweet, which you 
can get from the woods. The best way is 
to collect it in October before the leaves have 
fallen and keep it in the cellar for Christmas. 
Otherwise it will be leafless during the 
holidays. Even if the leaves are shrivelled 
they enhance the beauty of the berries. The 
berries will be attractive for six months or 
more in a hot room without water. 

The best loose material to put inside of 
boxes that are to be sent by mail or express 
is galax. Holly berries get crushed and 
stain things. It is better to use the gummed 
slips that have a colored picture of holly on 
them. Galax leaves, both green and brown, 
can now be had all the year round from the 
local florist. The leaves will keep a year ina 
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cool room, if the stems are kept in water and 
clipped a little now and then. If you want 
something different this year, put galax 
leaves on the Christmas table. They 
take up little room, and after using can 
be put into the ice-box. In this way they 
can be saved to decorate many dinners. 
Galax also makes a good wreath and is not 
hard upon the fingers, as holly is. 

The cheapest way to decorate is to collect 
native material, especially branches of ever- 
greens. No practical way, so far as I know, 
has been found of preventing them from shed- 
ding their needles. Let me urge you not 
to take any evergreens that do not belong to 
you without the owner’s approval. It is a 
gross violation of the Christmas spirit to cut 
down cultivated conifers on other people’s 
grounds. 

The best centrepiece for the Christmas 
table is usually a flowering plant from the 
florist. Some ofthe kest are pictured here- 
with. Others are described under “Red 
Flowers for Christmas” on page 242. 

The best pot plant for room decoration 
during the holidays is the Baby Rambler. 
There are three reasons. It is a rose; it is 
red; it will Lloom nearly all the year round 
in an ordinary dwelling house. 

The most interesting green spray for vases 
is Leucothoé. It has evergreen leaves, set in 
double array. Tell your florist now to get 
and save half a dezen branches for you. 

Right now, while the matter is fresh in 
mind I wart you to make a resolution for 
next Christmas. The most remarkable dis- 
covery in connection with Christmas decora- 
tions that has Feen made in many years Is a 
very simple and casy way of saving autumn 
leaves in all their gorgeous cclors fcr Christ- 
mas decoration. There is a full account of 


it with colored illustrations by Mr. Dugmore 
in the Christmas number of Country Life in 
America for 1906. 


Home-grown freesias for Chrisimas bloom must be 
started in July or early August 


Red Flowers for Christmas—By Leonard Barron, %% 


WHY RED IS THE FAVORITE COLOR AT CHRISTMAS—THE BEST CUT FLOWERS AND POT- 
TED PLANTS THAT HAVE THIS CHEERY COLOR—A NOTABLE PLANT WITH RED BERRIES 


VERYBODY demands red flowers at 
Christmas — gorgeous, glowing red, 
because it is the cheeriest color. 

Red flowers seem to radiate a positive 

warmth that makes them doubly welcome 

at this season, for not only do they typify 
goodwill to all men, but, by their sharp con- 
trast with the outdoors, add to the comfort 
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inside. And there is a deal more in the 
influence of color than some of us think. 


THE TWO FAVORITE CUT FLOWERS 


Because of its fragrance and because of 
its sturdy growth, the American Beauty 
rose still stands highest in popular esteem, 
but not every one can afford a bunch of 


Carnations are the most satisfactory flowers forthe amateurto buy. Mrs. Patten (white and red) is a favorite 
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these roses. It is not so long ago that Meteor 
was the only dark red rose of this season, 
but it gave place to Liberty which was per- 
haps a little easier for the majority to grow; 
and this year, the new American rose, Rich- 
mond, will be the leader in the big cities 
because it has the advantage of lasting better. 
The most satisfactory cut flowers for most 
people at Christmas are red carnations, 
because they last longer and cost less than 
roses. They lend themselves easily to 
decorative purposes, and the colors of the 
red ones are more fiery, too. Of the newer 
bright red varieties that are most popular 
this year, Beacon is the leader, and has won 
its place largely on account of its behavior 
in the greenhouse. Color and fragrance 
are qualities that captivate the public, but 
the grower looks also into questions of 
constitution, freedom of bloom, rigidity of 
stem, etc. All these are so balanced in the 
variety Beacon that it is at the present time 
a commercial favorite. It has been given 
us by Peter Fisher, whose Mrs. T. W. Lawson 
marked a new era in carnation standards. 
__ Avariegated carnation, having red splashed - 
on white, is welcome as a foil to the other 
flowers and is still in keeping. Really 
worthy varieties of this type are few. The 
variety Mrs. G. M. Bradt has held the 
lead for several years but in its turn is being 
supplanted by the beautiful Mrs. Patten, of 
large size and having the red splashings of a 
lighter, more pleasing hue. 


THE REDDEST FLOWER OF ALL 


Potted plants in flower are preferable to 
cut flowers because they last longer and 
many of them can be kept over until next 
Christmas. The brighest red color is seen 
in the poinsettia, but its endurance is short 
once it is taken away from hothouse 
conditions. 


THE MOST PROFUSE OF FLOWERS 


For the greatest profusion of flower, the 
Gloire de Lorraine begonia is the best plant, 
but the flowers are pink, not red, yet they 
have sufficient suggestion of warmth to make 
them acceptable. But it is chiefly because 
of their extraordinary profusion that they 
have become so popular. The plant will 
thrive in an ordinary living-room, remaining 
in flower for weeks. ' Cut it down after the — 
flowers fade and encourage a new growth to 
develop. eg tai ot Pepameae Ata) Te 


THE CHEAPEST FLOWERING PLANT 


The most easily grown and the cheapest 
flowering plant of the season is the geranium. 
Anybody can keep it growing after the 
flowers have faded and can confidently count 
upon a succession of flower heads until the 
weather becomes warm enough to set the 
plant outdoors. 

The geranium is one of the best subjects 
for the beginner in gardening to play with, 
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The newest favorite red rose is Richmond, an Ameri- 
can seedling: that lasts well 


and much pleasure can be derived from 
raising new plants from cuttings. These 
are made from the ends of the shoots, and 
taking them off will make the parent plant 
more stocky. The removed shoots can be 
put into any light, well drained soil and 
are almost sure to “‘strike” and make roots. 
In the more modern kinds, the individual 
flowers are often about two inches across, 
but the best Christmas colors are still found 
in some of the older favorites. 
‘Amateurs who want to have their gera- 
niums in flower at Christmas must start the 
plants into growth early in the summer, not 
letting them flower before the winter. 


THE BEST PRIMROSE 


The Chinese primrose, with its truss of 
bright flowers nestling snugly in a rosette 
of handsome foliage, is eminently well-fitted 
for a centre-piece for the breakfast table. It 
will thrive in a fairly cool room, and as a 
window plant when it does not get either 
chilled or dry. I have seen it flourish for a 


Geraniums are the cheapest potted plants and the 
easiest to manage after the festivals are past 
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whole year, throwing up a succession of 
flowers and increasing greatly in size. But 
a sudden change of air is certain to injure 
the plant. 


THE BEST POTTED RCSE 


The Baby Rambler rose never fails to 
please because it is forever in bloom. In- 
doors and outdoors, summer and winter, this 
energetic little thing may be seen in flower. 
Its color is not of the brightest, but its lavish- 
ness of bloom would compensate for much. 


A CHRISTMAS CACTUS 


The most gorgeous red of any flower of 
the season comes to us in the crab cactus. 
The popular name comes from the fact that 
the plant has a peculiar drooping habit 
and the long flowers borne on the ends of he 
branches are likened to the claws of a crab. 


THE ONLY RED-FLOWERED BULB 


The only red-flowered Dutch bulb that can 
be forced thus early is one of the Duc van 


Ve 


Because it is persistently in flower the Baby Ram- 
bler rese is always a firm favorite 


Thol tulips. This cannot well ke grown by 
the amateur for Christmas without a green- 
house but it is always seen in quantity, both 
cut and in pots or pans at the florist’s. A 
very pretty decoration is made by arranging 
four tulips in a six-inch pot with a small 
fern in the centre. Sometimes forced pips 
of lily-of-the-valley are arranged with the 
tulips. It is hardly worth while to save the 
bulbs for another year, but if one really wants 
to it can be done easily. Keep the bulb 
growing after the flower has fallen, and when 
the foliage is properly ripened, plant- the 
bulbs outdoors after all frost is past and 
leave them alone to flower the following 
spring, or they may be stored indoors like 
other bulks and set out in the fall. 


THE EARLIEST AZALEAS 


The Indian azalea, in certain varieties, 
can be had for Christmas, but generally 
the hard wooded plants, including rhododen- 
drons and‘ rosés; are not easily moved into 


The most iloriferous plant is Gloire de Lorraine be- 
gonia, but its flowers are pink 


growth before Easter, when however the 
chief demand is for white flowers. 

Naturally plants with bright red berries 
are welcome at Christmas. These were 
described a year ago in THE GARDEN MAc- 
AZINE for December 1906. Of late years 
the skimmia has’been seen in greater numbers 
than before. It has large leathery dark 
green leaves and bright red egg-shaped 
berries larger than those of either the holly 
or the Ardisia. The skimmia, like the 
azaleas are imported from Europe, none are 
grown inthis country. The azaleas, however, 
are flowered after they arrive. 

Occasionally a few well-berried specimens 
of the real English holly are imported from 
abroad, reaching these shores very close to 
Christmas time. They are of pyramidal 
form, and are shipped in tubs, like some of 
the bay trees. These hollies are not reliably 
hardy, although one may find an occasional 
plant or a group of plants here and there 
throughout the East; indeed, there are some 
large trees on Long Island. 


The crab cactus has the brightest colors of any red 


winter ffowering plant. Good for house culture 


THE STORY OF A CHRISTMAS TREE 


EVERY STAGE IN THE JOURNEY OF THE TREE FROM THE BLEAK HILLSIDES OF MAINE TO YOUR HOME 


| 


Ala. 
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Where the Christmas trees grow. A typical Maine hillside covered with balsams. Selecting the trees. This one, our friend has decided, is not good enough, 
They spring up everywhere on abandoned farms and are useless for timber because it lacks symmetry. It should be a perfect cone 


Tieing in the branches. Otherwise they would take up too much room on the 
wagon and on the boats and freight trains 


The entire outfit required by the Christmas tree gatherers—such as any farmer 
can provide. They are moving camp to a better collecting ground 
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Trimming off the ends, so as to make neat bundles that will be easy to carry, Loading onthe wagons. This patient old horse will draw the Christmas trees ten 
save space, and prevent bruising the branches miles over bad roads to the nearest railroad station 


Carrying them on board the steamer. The boat 
will take them down to Boston or New York. From 
there they will be distributed to the retailers 


ee 
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When the holidays are ove 


Thousands upon thousands of Christ- The Christmas tree at home. all dressed and ready for Santa Claus. 
tree outdoors, where it will look well for some weeks 


In the market. 
mas trees on West street New York 
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GARDEN: AND FARM NEws 


HE meeting of the National Council 

of Horticulture, which was held during 

the first week of October in connection with 
meetings of several other horticultural organ- 
izations at Jamestown Exhibition, was re- 
markable in that those in attendance were 
so thoroughly representative of all the diverse 
ramifications of horticulture. There was 
the experimentalist, the college professor, 
the seedsman, the florist, the vegetable 
grower, the landscape architect, the nursery- 
man, the journalist, and others, each of whom 
presented to the meeting his view of the 
horticultural situation of to-day. With the 
very marked tendencies of specialization 
in the various societies of to-day, the great 
necessity of some common meeting ground 
for the leading representatives of the special 
branches has been severely felt, and it would 
seem that some step toward a solution of 
the problem has been made in this National 
Council. The open and free discussion, 
without any trace of acrimony, that was 
carried on between the commercial and 
practical plant grower and the college pro- 
fessor, may lead to a better codperation 


between these two elements in the training’ 


of the future generations of professional 
horticulturists. 

The possibilities of research work in horti- 
culture are now much greater than they ever 
have been, thanks largely to what is known 
as the Adams Act, which has given large 
funds to each of the state experiment stations 
for this specific purpose, and which cannot be 
used for ahy other. “The grant has been so 
arranged that the available funds increase 
regularly for several years, and place the 
work of the stations much more directly than 
before under the centre of control of the De- 
partment of Agriculture through the Office 
of Experiment Stations. The more the work 
of the stations can be co-ordinated under one 
central control, the better will be the final 
results to the country. 


OD 


“An act to preserve trees abutting public 
highways and other places” is the title of a 
law recently enacted in Maine. It gives 
authority to all cities and towns of any size 
to procure, for park purposes, strips of land 
not exceeding five rods in width which are 
situated beside highways and public water- 
ways. Of course, land thus taken must be 
secured through regular condemnation pro- 
ceedings, but the importance rests in the 
fact that each community has absolute power 
merely and has to exercise it. Other states 
have, from time to time, secured possession 
of narrow strips of land along waterways 
by the cumbersome and expensive machinery 
of a special commission appointed by the 
Legislature. We should like to see some 
such statute as the Maine one reproduced 
in the laws of other states in the Union, and 
further, see the people take advantage of 
the powers in their hands. Scenery is not 
private property; each individual should 
feel that he has, and should exert, his rights 
of ownership. 
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The latest use for cement is in a new 
way of making beehives! Long tubes three- 
quarters of an inch in diameter are made of 
cotton cloth and filled with cement mortar; 
then this long, sausage-like affair is coiled 
around four light rods which are placed as 
guides where the corners of the hive are to be. 
Enough cement filters out through the cotton 
cloth to cement the joints together. The hives 
are said to be somewhat cheaper than wood, 
and they are certainly more easily made, es- 
pecially if one happens to be living in a tree- 
less country like our great Mississippi Valley. 

oO 

We know very little indeed about soil fer- 
tility after all. Slowly it is dawning upon us 
all that there is a very big subject in soil bi- 
ology. The work of the minute organisms 
known as bacteria in causing decomposition 
and other complicated chemical reactions is 
something that has not as yet been brought 
home to the cultivator, who by the very nature 
of things, however, must work empirically. 
He knows that a dressing of nitrate of soda 
gives him certain desired results with a given 
crop, and so, in the stress of business he uses 
nitrate of soda again. But there is a great deal 
more to be considered, and it makes the recent 
bulletin of the Vermont Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station (Bulletin No. 130), a particularly 
timely publication. This bulletin should be 
read by anyone who is deeply concerned in 
the vital facts of soil fertility, as it tells in an 
untechnical manner, the essential facts of soil 
biology in relation to fertility. 

At the International Congress on Plant 
Hardiness, which was held in New York 
in October by The Horticultural Society of 


New York, the greatest question that was 


debated, and still left unanswered, was “Is 
acclimatization really possible?”’ Professor 
Hansen of South Dakota took a strong stand 
on the negative, and asserted the truth 
of the De Candolle’s law, which is that 
no cultivated plant has been or can be 
extended one hundred miles North or South 
of the natural limits of the species. He 
based his opinion very largely on his observa- 
tions made in lengthy travels in remote 
Northern regions of Europe and Asia, as well 
as in this country. By “acclimatization” is 
meant the inurement of a plant to a climatic 
condition totally different from that in which 
it grows naturally. The introduction of a 
plant from an exotic or foreign region into 
another of similar characteristics is not to be 
considered as acclimatization — it is merely 
translation. Mr. Henry Hicks, a nursery- 
man, strengthened Professor Hansen’s stand 
by showing that foreign plants that are best 
adapted to the Eastern United States, for 
example, are those which come from regions 
having a similar maximum and minimum 
range of temperature, combined with a 
similar minimum temperature in January. 
This was the most practical result of the con- 
ference, and it would seem to show most 
clearly that horticulturists must look to 
certain regions of the Caucasus, Eastern 
Asia and Colorado for plants that are to be 
introduced into the climate of the north- 
eastern United States. 
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A suggested new use for bamboo is the 
production of paper pulp. The Japanese 
Government is reported as having success- 
fully experimented with the young shoots 
of one of the bamboos, which, it is said, dries 
readily and is easily handled in the manu- 
facture. We believe that there are several 
species of bamboo which could be grown 
very profitably as farm crops in some of 
the Southern States. 

A railroad corporation sending an agri- 
cultural explorer to foreign lands! A strange 
development made necessary by the demand 
for telegraph poles and ties. And what a 
reflection on our forestry methods! One of 
the large western railroads has sent the 
manager of its timber department on a 
journey to Hawaii, Japan and Australia to 
study the eucalyptus, and possibly import 
trees for planting on its tie plantations. 
Eucalyptus ties have already been used in 
this country, but it is the hope that some- 
thing better than we already have may be 
secured. The supply of suitable timber for 
railroad ties is so limited that the railroads 
have been using inferior woods and treating 
them with creosote to increase their lasting 
qualities. E! 

A milk test for forty-eight hours was con- 
ducted at the Ogdensburg, N. Y., Fair with 
Holsteins, Guernseys and Jerseys, with the 
following results: first prize, Holstein, Lady 
Trene of Woodlawn, 119.90 pounds milk, 
3.90 pounds butter fat, estimated 4.87 pounds 
butter; average per cent. of butter fat, 3.25 
per cent. Second prize, Guernsey, Torch of 
Lisbon, 77.07 pounds milk, 3.80 pounds 
butter fat, estimated 4.76 pounds butter, 
butter fat. 4.95 per cent. This cow gave 
6 per cent. butter fat the first milking, which 
fell to 4.4 per cent at the end of the test, 
the only noticeable difference in any animal 
tested, the first and last milking being just 
the same in pounds. Ifshe had kept up the 
percentage of butter fat she would easily 
have taken first prize. The next three tests 
were taken by Holsteins, the three following 
by Jerseys. ‘Theskim milk was estimated at 
twenty cents a hundred which gave the Hol- 
stein an advantage in the final result, as she 
gave 119 pounds while the Guernsey gave but 
77; the periods of lactation are not known. 

The Holsteins were milked eight times, the 
Guernseys six times and the Jerseys four 
times during the test. In justice to all, we 
would say that the Holsteins belong to a 
large herd while the Guernseys and Jerseys 
represented small herds and the Jersey cows 
were not strictly in show shape. The prize 
cow was milked with a power milking ma- 
chine operated upon the Fair grounds. One 
Jersey cow averaged 6.125 per cent. butter 
fat, the milk of this cow, 56.30 pounds, made 
4.506 pounds butter worth $1.17, against 
$1.43 of the prize cow, and when the value 
of skim milk and the difference in cost of 
keeping is considered, there is much to be 
said for the little Jersey by those who do not 
need skim milk. No Ayrshires were tested © 
and no casein records were made. Small 
decimals have been omitted. : 
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Profit from Geraniums 


A Side 


fe spring I sold a lot of geraniums for 
ten cents a piece or one dollar per 
dozen. These plants were grown from cuttings 
and were wintered ina hotbed. They were 
larger than the plants that could be bought 
from the neighboring greenhouses, were 
better able to stand cold and could be planted 
out earlier and were so vigorous that had I 
cared to, I could have sold the entire stock. 

After saving all I could use in my own 
garden I sold enough to more than pay for 
the slight trouble of caring for the slips during 
the winter. Last winter was mild but even 
in a cold winter the plants are much safer 
when growing in the hotbed than in the 
average house, as houses are built here in 

“Texas, for they are seldom plastered and the 
use of furnaces is rare. 

Just before the first frost comes I prepare 
a hotbed in which to grow my geraniums for 
next summer’s flower garden. I make the 
hotbed 3 x g ft. The soil is removed to a 
depth of eighteen inches, which is deep enough 
in this climate (Central Texas). 

Equal quantities of fresh horse manure and 
leaves are mixed together and put in a shed 
where they will be protected from the weather, 
and tramped down to allow of fermentation. 
After three days the pile is thoroughly stirred 
with a fork and again allowed to remain 
undisturbed for two or three days when it 
is ready to be made into a hotbed. 

A depth of twelve inches is filled in and 
thoroughly tramped down. A wooden frame 
eighteen inches high in the back and twelve 
in front, sloping toward the south to catch 
the sunshine, is placed over the bed. 

A length of old matting is now put over 
the frame and the bed is allowed to stand 
two or three days until the manure reaches 
a temperature of about go°. Then six inches 
of light mellow soil is placed over the manure 
and all geranium plants are taken from the 
flower garden, made into cuttings and planted 
in the hotbed as close together as they will 
stand. I usually get about three hundred 
in my 3 X g bed. 

I cover the beds with the matting to protect 
the cuttings from frost at night leaving it on 
during the day if there is danger of freezing. 
Of course the weight of the matting must 
not fall upon the plants and it must be 
securely fastened all along the edges so no 
breeze can lift it and allow a draft to blow 
on the plants. 

When the really cold weather comes the 
matting is replaced by hotbed sashes and the 
usual care in regulating hotbeds given. 
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The matting is covering enough in this 
climate for most of the winter and makes 
the plants less tender. 

Last winter, having need of all sashes on 
other beds, I used only the matting covering 
with a rubber blanket on top during hard 
freezes. In February the weather bureau 
warned us that there would be three days of 
intense cold. ‘Taking a barrel of leaves I 
filled the hotbed until the tops of the plants 
were well covered, replaced the matting, but 
not the rubber blanket. At the end of the cold 
spell the leaves were removed, and although 
many plants in pits and in houses were 
frozen my geraniums came through in perfect 
condition. 

I always have sufficient leaves for such 
emergencies because a great many, raked 
up from our lawns in the fall, are put in 
burlap sacks or barrels and stored in the 
woodshed for use in hotbeds, covering plants, 
and putting under melon and cucumber 
vines in the spring. 


Texas. M. C. Woop. 


Care of Setting Hens 


T FIRST when I had several hens 
setting, I had lots of trouble with other 
hens laying in their nests; to avoid this I 
had a scheme last spring which worked to 
perfection. My nests were common wooden 
boxes of small size; I tacked small sticks to 
the sides of these boxes, the tallest near the 
building, then gradually shorter until I 
reached the outside of the box; then I 
tacked a common bran sack to the building 
just behind the box and brought it over the 
pen, thus allowing air at the two sides. The 
sack is caught over two tacks at the bottom 
of the box, one on each side; thus the hen 
could not get off until I allowed her to, and no 
other hen could get in to bother her. About 
sundown each night I lifted the sack from 
each hen’s nest and took her off the nest. 
Three or four nights after that the hens came 
off themselves. I fed them and in about one- 
half hour they went back; usually each hen 
to her own nest, but if not, I changed them 
carefully. Thus I saved lots of eggs from 
being spoiled and got many more chicks 
than I would have had otherwise, so I am 
convinced anyway. Perhaps this is an old 
procedure to some farmers and hen-men, but 
I have never heard of it before. 

When a hen hatched her brood she was 
placed in a coop of my own making, which I 
presume is no better than lots of others. 
It was made like a box with a small half-roof 
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extending out far enough in front to protect 
the opening into the coop. I used some 
cheap roof-paper for roof which will last 
one season and costs very little. The coop 
is set so that the back is a little the highest, 
thus giving the roof a slant, and preventing 
the rain from running into the coop. 

The food for the chicks was corn meal 
mixed up in milk and milk curd, also every 
three days a warm mash composed of bran 
and meal, and for dry feed they had a mixture 
of wheat, oats and barley. They were 
allowed free range from the coop until they 
began to scratch a good deal, then they were 
removed into my chicken yard, where they 
were fed fruit together with their other 
rations. 

The yard is large enough so that there is 
plenty of grass upon it even with all the 
chicks, and I consider this very important. 
The fence is six feet high and is made of two 
strips of wire netting, each three feet high, 
one above the other. It is much easier to 
build than if the wire is in a 6-foot width and 
you can get it up in better shape. It does 
not kink and bend like the 6-foot strip. 

Vermont. Har ey S. HERRICK. 


How to Dispose of the Stumps 


HE usual method in the South is to 

girdle the trees, working crops between 

and burning when they are dead. The 

stumps rot and burn far enough below the 

surface so as not to interfere seriously with 

future cultivation. It is a slow but cheap 
method. 

Small thicket growth, up to two or three 
inches in diameter, can be pulled with chain 
and a strong team. When they average 
above that size, one of the many forms of 


To burn a stump saturate the wood with saltpetre 
and set fire to it, and every bit of the stump and large 
roots wi'l be consumed. 
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pullers is best. The traction engine has been 
effectively used in removing trees from the 
land. It does not work as well on tap-rooted 
trees as on those with spreading roots which 
serve as a leverage and it requires more 
skilled labor and more time to do the work. 
It also requires some experience in fastening 
the chain at the proper height on the trunk, 
else the tree is only broken off. 

An expensive but very effective way is to 
use dynamite. One stick properly placed 
will blow out root, trunk, and all, shattering 
it so it is easily removed and thoroughly sub- 
soiling the ground. A little practice soon 
enables one to place the dynamite against the 
tap root at a depth of three to five feet below 
the surface. A handy tool to make the holes 
is a 2 or 24-inch carpenter’s auger but 
welded to a #-inch round iron shank five feet 
long with a small gas-pipe handle attached 
with a tee. Bore with this the length of the 
bit or more and pull out steadily, and the 
soil will come out as a core leaving a clean 
hole. Repeat until the root is struck. This 
is better than using a crowbar as it leaves the 
ground around the hole undisturbed and is 
quicker and easier. 

If you don’t care for the timber, it is cer- 
tainly an unnecessary expense to cut the trees 
down. Either the traction engine or the 
dynamite plan will effectually remove the 
trees, roots and all. Iam inclined to believe 
you will find dynamite fully as cheap and 
it works much better on whole trees than on 
stumps. Only recently I saw dynamite used 
on pine trees a foot in diameter, one stick 
throwing tree and tap-root clear from the 
ground. 

For small areas, cut the trees, bore a hole 
in the centre of each stump, placing about 
an ounce of saltpeter in it and filling with 
water. If this is done in the fall, the stumps 
will burn out readily and completely next 
season. ‘The ashes are of such slight value 
that it does not pay to gather them. However, 
the burning is usually a great benefit to the 
soil, resulting in increased crops where the 
fires were located. 


Penn. F. E. BONSTEEL. 


Seeding Down Wheat 
| ee OBTAIN a good seedbed for wheat, 


the land- must be plowed several 
weeks before sowing to allow the soil to 
become compact and the moisture content 
near the surface to increase. The first step 
toward making a good seedbed is to plow 
about six inches deep; if the soil has not had 
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time enough to become firm after plowing 
the land, a roller may be used for the purpose. 

The quantity of seed sown per acre de- 
pends upon the kind and condition of soil, 
climate and season, time and method of 
sowing, size and quality of the seed. Usually 
not less than six and not more than eight 
pecks are sown per acre. Broadcasted seed 
is usually covered from one to one and one- 
half inches deep and drilled seed from two 
to three inches. On clay lands, shallow 
seeding is best. 

Fertilizing the land for wheat is not a 
difficult problem if the right rotations are 
followed. It is better not to apply barnyard 
manure directly to the crop, but preferably 
to the preceding corn crop, as direct applica- 
tion interferes with obtaining a good seedbed 
and also frequently causes lodging of the seed. 
For wheat, a mixture containing 4 per cent. 
nitrogen, 8 per cent. phosphoric acid and 
4 per cent. potash is generally used in amounts 
of from 300 to 600 pounds per acre as a 
fertilizer. The following formula will give 
approximately the percentage of the different 
ingredients: 500 pounds nitrate soda, 160 
pounds kainit, 1,340 pounds dissolved phos- 
phoric rock. A ton of fertilizer would then 
contain about 77% pounds of nitrogen, 624 
pounds of potash and 187.6 of phosphoric 
acid, and the fertilizer would contain approxi- 
mately about 2.87 per cent. nitrogen, 3.12 
per cent. potash and g per cent. phosphoric 
acid. ‘This fertilizer, if made at home from 
materials purchased in the market, would 
cost exclusive of transporting and mixing, 
somewhere from $23 to $25. 


Penn. F. E. B. 


How to Serve Potatoes 


Ne all of us are too slavishly tied 

to the plainly boiled potato, I suppose 
because of the simplicity of that method of 
preparing for table, but there are several 
other ways worthy of a trial; a baked potato 
is often excellent, provided it is not gritty. 
There is nothing more distressing than trying 
to eat a gritty baked potato; and there is no 
reason why one should ever have to. A good 
scrubbing is all that is necessary. For the 
rest, cut off a slice from each end to prevent 
bursting, and bake the tubers in a quick oven. 
Always serve hot. Another way to serve 
baked potatoes is to cut off one end and 
remove the contents, mix with butter, pepper 
and salt, and if desired a little cheese: then 
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place the whole back in the skin and brown 
them in a hot oven. 

The secret of good boiled potatoes is to 
prepare them some time before boiling, 
allowing them to stand in cold water for half 
an hour. Do not boil too rapidly or they 
will crumble. Drain well before serving. 
There are many simple ways of serving left- 
over potatoes. 

Creamed potatoes, without the use of 
thickening, can be prepared as follows: 
Slice cold boiled potatoes, barely cover with 
milk, season and allow them to simmer on 
the back of the stove for half an hour. The 
starch in the potato will act as a thickening. 

The left-over cold mashed potatoes make 
a splendid dish by mixing with them a little 
milk and butter and placing them in an oven 
in a baking dish to brown. Another way 
for the cold mashed potatoes is to make them 
into flat cakes, pat with flour and fry. 

When cooking a roast, it is a good idea to 
put the potatoes in the pan with the meat, 
first parboiling them a little. This would 
not be necessary, however, if the roast is a 
large one, as the potatoes would have a 
longer time to cook. If they do not brown 
satisfactorily, sprinkle a little flour over 
each one. 

A palatable dish to serve with cold meats 
is made by placing in a baking dish a layer 
of sliced cold boiled potatoes, adding to this 
a thick layer of cheese, then another of 
potato and so on until the dish is full, finish- 
ing with a layer of the cheese. A cream sauce 
which is then made of two cupsful of milk 
and one tablespoonful of flour rubbed with 
one tablespoonful of butter (which is added 
to the milk when boiling) is poured over the 
potatoes, and the whole should be allowed 
to bake in a moderate oven for three-quarters. 
of an hour. It should be served hot. 

A good way to use up the small potatoes. 
is either to boil them for the chickens, or to 
boil them with the skins on, peel them when 
cool and fry in deep fat. They should not 
be boiled long, however, if they are to be 
used in this way. When frying in deep fat, 
it is most important to have the fat smoking, 
otherwise the potatoes are soggy. Never 
cover fried potatoes if you wish them to be 
crisp. 


New York. K. HASBROOK. 


Potatoes Hashed au Gratin 


Gee MAKE potatoes au gratin: Mix well 
six finely hashed potatoes in a sautoire 
with one ounce butter, half teaspoonful of 
salt, saltspoonful of white pepper, saltspoon- 
ful of grated nutmeg, two gills cold milk, one 
gill cream. Slowly boil ten minutes, stirring 
occasionally. Butter the bottom of a baking 
dish, transfer the potatoes into it, and cover 
the surface with two tablespoonfuls of grated 
Parmesan or Swiss cheese, over this spreading 
half an ounce of butter cut in small pieces. 
Set the dish in a brisk oven to bake ten 
minutes, or until a golden color. 

If desired, eight anchovies in oil cut in small 
pieces may be added before putting the pota- 
toes in the baking dish. These must be mixed 
in well and allowed to cook for five minutes. 
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THESE LOW RATES 


Backed by the Strength of 


THE PRUDENTIAL 


Annual Premium Comparison of Rates on the New Policy with Average 


H ave made the New Low Cos in Dollars Premium Rates of 102 Other Life Insurance Companies A a 
Policy the Greatest Success in aaa 
Life Insurance. ra 


Public Pleased — Agents ir 
Enthusiastic. 


The Prudential Rates 
are Lowest 


SIESRBRHBL 


Consistent with Liberality and 
Safety, Offered by Any Company of 
Corresponding Size, Importance 
and Responsibility Throughout the 
World. 


Average,| $3074 | $31 48 
European rates available only for ages 30-45. 


EVERY FEATURE GUARANTEED 


j———= THE PRUDENTIAL 

=——49 American Companies 

====236 English Companies 

=== !7 European Companies (Continental 
T 


ey 
57 BEV VEBHEUTBORAREHAKEH WH OY ES. ST «57 50 COAGS, 


Send in your age, nearest birthday, and we 
will give you further particulars. 


Address Dept. 15. 


The Prudential 


Insurance Company of America 


Incorporated as a Stock Company by the State of New Jersey 


JOHN F. DRYDEN Home Office: 
President NEWARK, - Ae 


DO YOU WANT TO MAKE MONEY? Wiite'ticcct’to us to-day. Popular New ce " : 


Are you going to re-jurnish a room 2 
Write to the Reader’s Service jor hints 
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KEEN KUTTER 


TOOL CABINETS 


It is difficult to select a set of tools for the home or farm piece by piece that will exactly cover all 
requirements. ‘Io save the expense of needless tools and always to be sure of having just the tools 
necessary, select one of the Keen Kutter Too] Cabinets. Then you will have as 
good a set of tools, kept in as good condition, as the expert tool user. 

Every too! belongs to the famous Keen Kutter brand, and is sharpened, tested, 
inspected and guaranteed perfect before it is sent out. 

Keen Kutter Tool Cabinets are the only ones made containing a set of tools 
under one name, trademark and guarantee. Prices from $8.50 to $85.00. 

If not at your dealer’s, write us. 


SIMMONS HARDWARE COMPANY (Inc.) 


$60 | 


St. Louis and New York, U.S. A. 


GOES LIKE SIXTY 
SELLS LIKE SIXTY 
ELLS FOR SIXTY 


HOTBED SASH 


MATERIAL AND PLANS FOR 


GILSON 
Gucalens L _| GREENHOUSES 
E N G I N E BEST GRADES REASONABLE PRICES 


For Pumping, Cream Separators, 
m.. Churns,Wash Machines,etc. Free 
ma Trial. Ask for catalogue—all sizes 


GILSON MFG. CO., 63 Park St., Port Washington, Wis. 


A. DIETSCH CO. 
619 SHEFFIELD AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Heating Boiler Talks, No. 


1. 
By A. Master Steam-Fitter. 


Here’s a Heating Boiler for houses, flats 
and public buildings—built like a locomo- 
tive boiler—of riveted steel plates—tested to 
withstand twenty times the working pressure. 

That is the way KEWANEE Boilers are 
built. You run no risk cf breakdowns just 
when you need heat the most. 

There is no Heating Boiler built that will 
compare with the KEWANEE, Boiler—for 
safety, durability or fuel economy. 


KEWANEE B°ILERS 


are therefore the only Heating Boilers that will stand 
every test for residences, stores, apartments, churches, 
schools and office buildings. _ : 
Take a sledge-hammer and hit the KEWANEE Boiler 
with all your might and you can’t break it, or strain 
it or damage it in any way. That proves its perfect 
construction. You cannot do this to any other 
heating boiler made 
One talk won’t tell all of the good points about 
KEWANEE Boilers, but you will find them all in the 
book entitled ‘KEWANEC Heating Methods,” which 
will be mailed you free on request. It is actually 
worth $10 to any intending boiler buver. 


K EWANEE. BOILER COMPANY 142 Franklin Street, 


Kewanee, Illinois. 


Garden Work for December 


Fok early spring flowers in the South 

sow the seeds in December in a cold- 
frame or a hotbed; pansies, petunias, 
Phlox Drummondii and candytuft are among 
the best for this purpose. 

Sow seeds of peas in open ground, in 
trenches about six inches deep, in well 
prepared soil. Cover the seeds one or two 
inches deep; if the weather is favorable, 
they will come into bloom about the first of 
March. Sweet peas, like garden peas, 
require moist soil and cool weather in which 
to make their growth; therefore, they must 
be planted early in the South to succeed. 

Sow seeds of tomatoes, cabbage and lettuce 
in hotbeds or coldframes for early spring use. 

Asparagus is one of our earliest and most 
desirable vegetables and should have a place 
in every Southern garden. This month is 
one of the very best for planting the roots. 
It does best in a deep, rich, sandy loam, 
although a good crop can be grown on almost 
any soil. Before setting out the plants, 
fertilize the ground well and it must be 
spaded deeply so that the roots can penetrate 
the soil sufficiently deep to obtain a constant 
moisture which is very necessary in order to 
produce a successful crop. Set the plants 
twelve to fourteen inches apart in rows which 
are three feet apart. Do not cut the shoots 
the first year; and the cutting season of the 
second year must not be very long, but during 
that time all the shoots must be kept cut off 
as the roots will cease to throw up shoots as 
soon as one shoot is allowed to mature. 

Horseradish roots if planted this month 
in a deep, rich loam soil, will commence to 
grow in February or March. Set them 
twelve or eighteen inches apart in rows, the 
rows being from two to three feet apart. 

Plant out blackberries and raspberries 
in a deep, rich, sandy loam that is neither 
too wet nor too dry. If the soil is wet, the 
plants make too rank a growth and bear but 
little fruit and that which is produced has 
a rather bitter taste. Set the plants three 
feet apart in rows which are about four 
feet apart. 

By this time, fall plowing should be pro- 
ceeding nicely; if, however, it is not, start im- 
mediately. The soil must be broken fully 
eight inches deep with a two-horse plow. 
It can be made fine and loose to a good depth 
by deep plowing. This will tend to hold the 
heavy winter rains, will save the land from 
washing up toa great extent and will almost 
surely produce better crops. 

Georgia. THomAs J. STEED. 
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‘A Mushroom Bed 
_ Isa Money Maker 


Mushrooms give a larger return per dollar invested than any other branch of horticulture. 
A very small cash outlay will start a bed. No such possibilities of success are offered 
the novice in any other field of horticulture. Mushroom culture is not dependent on weather conditions, “ 
neither greenhouse or even cold frame is necessary—no scientific knowledge or experience is necessary. The first (.. 

essential is pure culture spawn, the second need is ovaimary care and attention—Just Pure Culture Spawn and ordinary ee 


care, that’s all, Pure Culture Method has eliminated risk andpossibility of failure as nearly as can be possible. mae icant 
ae 
PURE. CULT URE SPA ' \ N FED 
Sa) 


is the only mushroom compost of which this can be truthfully said. Every brick is inoculated direct from test tube culture. “75 


Every Pure Culture Spawn is the only spawn from which you can breed definite strains specially adapted to specific climates ES ) 
Brick of —definite varieties of uniform size, color and quality. d J) 
The Superior merits of Pure Culture Spawn are substantially endorsed by Experiment Stations all over the country. + 
Pure The Cornell University Experiment Station reports in its Bulletin No. 227 ‘‘“Mushroom Growing for Amateurs”: }_} 
“Tt is possible with the method employed by this Company to cultivate varieties true to the name > 
Culture because the spawn is derived from known varieties, whereas most or all of the imported spawn may 
contain several varieties mixed.” 
Spawn Here are some of our definite and improved varieties—Bohemia, Delaware, Columbia, White Pacific, 
Alaska, Galloway, Almond, Eureka—tull and detailed description of each variety in the page advertise- | / 
is Stamped like this ment, July issue, this magazine. [ 
TRADE Pure Culture Spawn comes in bricks of especially prepared compost that gives the _ 


greatest amount of active spawn per cubic inch of brick. 
Write today for Booklet A,—it’s free if you mention this magazine. 


Pure Culture Spawn Co. 
Pacific, Mo. 


Distributing Warehouses—Cincinnati, 0. and Philadelphia, Pa. 


Buy 
C no Other 


There is nothing 
“Just as Good” 


OLDS 


ENGINES 


? “BEST BY EVERY TEST. 
> U.S. GOWT REPORT 
a . 
La Do you want an engine? 
We have one you can 

afford to buy. We have 
been building nothing 
but engines for 25 years. 
We guarantee the Olds Engines will run properly. The price 
is right. The engine is reliable and simple. We treat you right. 
There is an agent near by to see everything is right and kept so. 

We have a liberal proposition to make to you, besides fur- 
nishing you the best engine made. 

Let us tell you about it, because it will surely interest you. 


A concrete residence at Mineola, L. 1. Wm. G. Rantoul, Architect 
When you build a home use concrete. It is .durable, 
inexpensive and fireproof, needs no paint, repairs, or fire- 
insurance, is warmer in winter, cooler in summer than any 
other style of construction and is adaptable to any style of 
architecture. We have just published a second edition of 


66 y 9 
Concrete Country Residences 
(2d Edition) 
which contains photographs and floor plans of over 150 
completed concrete houses, designed by the best architects 
in the country which should be of immense 
value to you in planning your house. 


A copy of this 160 page book (size | Oin.x/ 2in.) will 
be sent express prepaid, upon receipt of $1.00. 


We can furnish you our Type A engine, set up on skids or 
mounted on wheels if desired, 3 to 8 h. p., ready to run 
when you get it—does not have to be set up—no piping to 
connect, no foundation to build—simply fill with gasoline 
(or distillate), throw on the switch, turn the wheel and it 
goes. 

Easy to start winter or summer. The cheapest of all engines 
for farm and stationary power. Has removable water jacket, all 
latest improvements, and has been adopted by the United 
States Government. 

Send for dur catalog of 3 to 50h. p. engines, and be sure 
you take advantage of our proposition and save money. 


OLDS GAS POWER CO. 


Main Office, 918 Seager St., Lansing, Mich. Inquiry Dept. 


Boston: 69-75 Washington Street, N. Minneapolis: 313 South Third Street 2 
Kansas City, Mo.: 1226 Eleventh Street Philadelphia : 1816 Market Street The Atlas Portland Cement Company 
Binghamton, N. Y.: 23 Washington Street Omaha: 1018 Farnum Street 


30 Broad Street, N. Y. 
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50c Genuine Drawnwork 
Handkerchiefs $1.00 
$2.00 VALUE FOR $1.00 


‘These beautiful handkerchiefs are gen- 
mine hand drawnwork on fine linen 
lawn; If inchessquare. Assorted de- 
signs as illustrated. No. A, 40c; B, 
very sheer, 50c; C and D, 30c each. 
Our special introductory offer, all four 
handkerchiefs illustrated, sent postpa d 
foronly $1.00. Warranted genuine 


hhandwork. 
GENUINE CORAL 


NECKLACE Z20C 


Special Half Price Sale. 
These 2 NECKLACES for $l. 


i ported rich color coral. For 

limited time the following sizes 

at half regular prices: 16-in. Necklace, twig coral,like inside illustra- 
tion, with clasp, regular 4oc, for zoc; 56-in. Fan Chain, 42c; 16-in. 
Necklace of genuine round coral beads, like cut, regular $1.75, for 


85c; both necklaces as illustrated for $1.00. 


Genuine HAND-WOVEN INDIAN BASKET 
Full of MEXICAN CACTUS CANDY 
A novelty in delicious confections. A 
genuine palm basket (telescope style), 


», hand-woven in pretty colors by our In- 
\ dians and filled with $-lb. of that most 
delicious of all Mexican sweetmeats, 
cactus candy; made by boiling the 
heart of the cactus plant in pure sugar. 
Wholesome, most delicious, and good 
for coughs and colds. 


HAND-WOVEN 
INDIAN BASKET 29C 


Hand-woven by Indians in Mexico from strong palm- 
fiber. Uniquely colored, durable, useful, ornamen- 
tal. 8in. high; fine for den, sewing-room, flower- 
pot, etc. Warranted genuine. Retails for $1.00. 
but we will send prepaid for 25 cts.(two for 44 cts, 
five for $1 00, all different designs), as special offer. : 


A Box of Finest 


Xmas _ Mistletoe 
delivered for 50c. 


The world’s finest mistletoe grows in New Mexico. 
Add Soc for z-pound box or $1.00 for 5-pound box to 
your remittance and we will send you by fast express, 
all charges PREPAID, a box of the finest, fresh gather- 
ed mistletoe. timed to arrive (unless otherwise ordered) 
just before Xmas. Gathered and packed so as to 
reach you in finest condition. 


Money refunded if not satisfactory. 


This Pretty Birch with orders for 
Bark Canoe $1.00 or more. 
Hand made by 

STICK PIN Indiars (see illustration } 
1oo-page Art Catalogof Mexican Drawn work, In- 
dian Rugs, Baskets, Pottery, 6 cents. 20 page 


Xmas Catalog FREE. 


The FRANCIS E. LESTER CO., 
Dept. J 12, Mesilla Park, N. M. 
Largest Retailers Indian-Mexican Handicraft in the World. 


For a Beautiful 


Hedge 


plant the Hardy Privet, Ligustrum Ibota, 
of graceful habit, foliage rich wine color 
in the Fall. 

For massing, White Rosa Rugosa and 
Hardy Flowering Shrubs. 

Herbaceous Perennials in variety ; choice 
Roses and Climbing Plants. 


Catalogue sent on application. 


Shatemuc Nurseries 
Barrytown, Dutchess Co., N. Y. 


The Readers’ Service will give you 
suggestions for the care of livestock 
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What to Send to the Christmas 
Market 


HE Christmas 


demands are 

somewhat different from those at 
other holiday seasons: Better quality is 
demanded then than at most times, hence 
the necessity of extra attention to having 
everything the best possible, and put up in 
the most attractive shape. 

The New Year market is not likely to be 
nearly so good for the sellers, because any 
surplus from Christmas is carried over and 
put on the market the following week. 
Neither do the buyers have as much money 
to spend the week following Christmas. But 
there may be some special products that are 
in good demand at New Year, and it would 
be well to get into direct communication 
with your commission merchant and learn 
if there is a demand for any special product 
so that quick shipments may be made if 
circumstances warrant. 

In poultry, the goose is the leader at 
Christmas. In New York and in other 
cities where there is a large Jewish popula- 
tion, thess are wanted alive in considerable 
quantities. Whether alive or dressed they 
must be plump and fat to insure high prices 
and quick sales. Ducks are also used in 
large quantities at Christmas. For the 
Eastern markets, the geese should be dry 
picked. Every effort must be made to have 
the carcass present an attractive appearance. 
Some leave on the wing feathers to the first 
joint, and fasten the wings close to the body 
with white twine. After dressing, put into 
cold water for an hour or two, then clean off 
any blood or dirt, and put into ice water or 
very cold water till all animal heat is removed. 
This hardens the flesh, and adds greatly to 
the appearance. In warm weather, ice must 
be used in packing. Requirements vary so 
much in different markets that it is imperative 
that a shipper learn them before shipping. 
Neat packages are imperative and either 
boxes or barrels will answer. For some 
markets, it is customary to remove the heads, 
pull the skin of the neck over the stump, and 
tie neatly. One often sees fancy geese and 
other fowls with the heads carefully tied in 
paper to prevent any possible drainage of 
blood from soiling the birds in the package. 

Small broilers weighing a pound or less 
each bring good prices if choice. Capons 
are not yet in season. Mushrooms find 
ready sale, but must be clean, bright and 
carefully packed. Game is always an un- 
certain quantity. Demand is generally good 
for anything in season, but the game laws have 


market 


TEDDY BEAR FERN BALL 


(MADE IN JAPAN) 


This unusual novelty, originated and imported 
solely by us, is splendidly modeled, is 9 inches high, 
has real glass eyes, and will make a unique and 
attractive Christmas gift. Order now. 


Directions: Soak in water, hang up, 
a coat of pretty little ferns will start 
immediately. 


DELIVERED FREE IN NEAT BOX $1 ,50 


H. H. BERGER & CO., | 


<0 Warren Street New York 


The Lone Star rucene’® cyte, x. 


A romantic tale of that indomitable band of men 
who practically added Texas to the United States. 


Illustrated. $1.50 
Published by DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO. 
133 East 16th Street, New York City 


The Beautiful Hand- Woven 


PEQUOT RUGS 


Refreshing Simplicity 


Wholesome and agreeable colors. Decidedly artistic in design 
and inexpensive. Send for Booklet. 


CHAS. H. KIMBALL 


46 Yantic Road, Norwich Town, Conn. 
New Hardy White Hybrid 


SNOW QUEEN Perpetual Rose for planting 


out of doo's. Plant hardy, vigorous, and flowersallsummer. Or- 
ders entered now for immediate or Spring delivery. | Illustrated 
catalogue with description of this and other Novelties in Fruits and 


Trees mailed ‘free. ELLWANGER & BARRY, 


Nurserymen—Morticulturists, Rochester, N. Y. 


100 Trees for $1 


Raise your Forest and Orna- 
mental Trees and Shrubs from 
Seed. 


This is the cheapest and best way to 
% have the finest trees and shrubbery, 
7 and aftords a great deal of pleasure. 
We have a special collection of seeds 
of our five best trees from which you 
can grow hundreds of hardy plants. 
This collection by mail for $1.00. 
: When 01 order state where the trees 
are to grow and we will send the kind that will grow best. 
H Order the collection now and also— 
Get our handsomely illustrated and uniquely descriptive cata- 
logue F of tree and shrubseeds. It gives reasons why,’ when’’. 
and “how.” 


1 OTTO KATZENSTEIN & CO., ATLANTA, GA. 
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HALL, CONSERVATORY and 
GARDEN FURNITURE, MAN- 
TELS IN MARBLE, STONE 
and POMPEIAN STONE 


A n-w catulog showing over 400 
designs of Italian and Classical 
pieces sent on receipt of 25 cents 


The Erkins Studios 


Four West Fifteenth Street, N. Y. 


Apollo Sweepe 


Will save you time, labor, money. Sweeps lawns, 
walks, floors, etc., easily, rapidly. Gathers up sweepings 
like a carpet sweeper. Revolving brushes sweep forward in- 
to receptacle leaves, cut grass, sticks, paper, all litter. A 
boy does the work of three men in one half the time 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 


The APOLLO removes worm casts, ant-hills, weed seeds. 
Don’t injure turf. In use by Golf Clubs, Parks, Cemeteries, 
Public Institutions. Write today for Illustrated Booklet. 


THE GREENE MFG. CO. 


51 Sycamore St. Springfield, Ohio. 


Secure a Buyer for 
Your Country Place 


An advertisement in COUNTRY LIFE IN 
AMERICA’S REAL ESTATE DIRECTORY 
will put youin direct touch with thousands of 
wealthy Americans, who are prospective purchasers 
of country property. Write for information etc., 
to the Manager of the Real Estate Department. 


133 East Sixteenth Street, New York City. 


TRI y 'S Of All Sorts 
True to Name 
FOUR NURSERIES—1200 ACRES 
Largest on the Pacific Coast 


BURBANK’S NEW CREATIONS 
Royal and Paradox Walnuts Santa Rose Plum 
Rutland Plumcot Gaviota 
Formosa Vesuvius, the Beautiful 
Foliage Plum 
Send for illustrated booklet 
1 aly 1 d and ini luable in- 
New Catalogue fiiitricn abou planting and improved methods 
of handling trees. Sent /ree. 
PAID-UP CAPITAL $200,000.00 
FANCHER CREEK NURSERIES, Inc. 


GEO. C. ROEDING, Pres. and Mgr. 
P.O. Box 39, Fresno, California 


Greenhouses as Money Makers 


@The small private greenhouse is a most satisfactory possession for those who want either a 
delightful hobby, or as a pleasure giving addition to the home, but what of you, who must make 
your business your hobby ? Suppose, for instance, your present vocation is running down your 
health, or the grind of city life has got on your nerves, what chance is there for making a living 
out of, say, two of our Sectional Iron Frame Greenhouses, 30 feet wide and 200 or 300 feet long ? 
There is every chance! As a matter of fact, you take no chance at all—it can be done and done 
easily. For example, there is lettuce growing ; three crops can be raised in the year. It requires 
seventy days from seed planting to marketing. Start your first crop in September and by the 
last of March three crops will have been grown. These can be followed by cucumbers, which 
ten weeks later you can begin to pick, and they will continue to bear until the first of August. 


@Good head lettuce retails for 75 cents to $1.00 per dozen, and even the poorer grades cost 50 
cents. Cucumbers, the first in market, command as high as $3.00 per dozen, and generally 
average 60 cents to 75 cents the season through. “Tomatoes easily yield seven pounds to a plant, 
with the price averaging 40 cents per pound. So you see there is a pretty comfortable profit for 
the grower even when sold direct to the markets. 


QThere will be plenty of your friends and acquaintances to discourage you at the start, by telling 
you ‘‘competition is so keen, markets uncertain,’’ and all that sort of thing; and in a way they 
are right when it comes to raising the ordinary run of hot house products, but you are not going to 
grow that kind. There is an ever increasing demand for top notch superiority. 

@ Tomatoes that are carefully graded and packed in baskets will bring their price. Adopt some 
distinctive method of packing, some inexpensive but identifying feature, so your ‘‘Perfection Brand”’ 
will become known. Asa suggestion, stain your baskets green, a 10 cent package of Diamond 
Dyes will color 500. 

@Get a couple of hotels to contract with you—they will be only too glad to do it if they can count 
on your perfection brands always being perfection. 


@We do not want you to think that you will get spectacularly rich in this business in a short 
time, but you will add more houses, year by year, and realize as never before what it means to 
have a pleasurable, health giving business with time to live a little as you go along. But build 
well—be prepared to spend money to make money. 

Our Sectional Iron Frame Houses are so constructed that all possible wood is eliminated, and 
iron substituted. This makes a house of wonderful lightness, great rigidity, a proof against 
glass breakage, and because of its extreme lightness and consequent freedom from shade, makes 
the perfect growing house. Write us, or call at any of our three Offices : 

1133 Broadway, Corner 26th St., New York 819 Tremont Building, Boston 
1215 Filbert Street, Philadelphia 


LORD & BURNHAM COMPANY 


Greenhouse Designers and Manufacturers 


ERBACEOUS PERENNIALS 
ARDY ORNAMENTAL TREES 


EVERGREENS, SHRUBS, VINES, ROSES, ETC. 
Largest Variety in New England. Order now for Fall Planting. Catalogue Free 
THE BAY STATE NURSERIES, North Abington, Mass. 


“SCALECIDE' Gaull 


SAVE YOUR TREES THIS FALL °° SpRine 7 
a SPRING 
The chances are they'll be killed by San Jose Seale. Take time by the forelock—spray with SCALECIDE,. 
It kills every insect it touches. Cheaper than Lime-Sulphur or any home-made mixture, and easier to 
apply. Non-corrosive, non-clogging. 92 per cent oil—the largest amount with less water than is found in 
any spray yet discovered. Weprove it. Order a59-gallon barrel at $25. Makes 800 or 1000 gallons costing 
2!6c to 3c at any station in the U. S. east of Mississippi and north of Ohio Rivers. There’s nothing cheaper. 
Send now for free, special booklet I. 


B. G. PRATT CO., Mfg. Chemists, 


11 Broadway, New York City : 


CNG eee 


A reliable power plant can be utilized in many 
different ways. The Readers’ Service furnishes advice 


THE GARDEN 


The Waterloo 


Vapor Cooled 
Engine 


The only horizontal vapor 
cooled engine in the world. 
Absolutely frost proof and 
cannot freeze. 


The King of gasoline engines. Our cata- 


logue will tell you all about it. 


WATERLOO GASOLINE ENGINE CO. 


1103 3rd Ave. West WATERLOO, IOWA 


FIFTEEN DAYS’ FREE TRIAL ! 


WESTON’S GALVANIZED STEEL GATE. 


Positively will not bind or sag. Works at all times and under 
all conditions as easily as a well-hung door. Both slides and 
swings. 


Illustration shows latest model Weston Gate equipped with 
Weston’s Patent attachments and square mesh fencing. 

We make Gates in every style, and also furnish attachments 
for those who want to make their own gates. Write for catalogue 
and full information of our FIFTEEN-DAY FREE TRIAL. 


Weston Gate Co., Box 4%. North Dover, Ohio. 


HARDEST § STORM 


by wearing 
« WER. 


DN Fsaiegx8 


AX | WATERPROOF 


MM OILED 


CLOTHING 


BLACK OR YELLOW 


Every Garment 
Guaranteed 

LIGHT - CLEAN - DURABLE 
LOW IN PRICE 


WRITE TODAY FOR FREE BOOKLET 
DESCRIBING MANY KINDS OF 
WATERPROOF GARMENTS 


A. J. TOWER CO, BOSTON. U 
TOWER AWAGIAN CO, LIMITED Tana CAN, 


played havoc with the trade, and shippers must 
post themselves before sending anything. 

Poultry and similar products must be in 
the large city markets several days before 
the holiday for which they are intended. 
This year, Christmas occurs on Wednesday, 
and a large part of the buying in the whole- 
sale markets will be done on Monday, some 
the last of the preceding week. Shipments 
must be timed accordingly, for late arrivals 
mean much lower prices. 

The holiday markets are especially good 
for fruits, particularly those of fine color 
and quality such as are wanted for table use. 
Apples like Kings, Spies, Fall Pippins and 
similar kinds are in good demand, and 
prices for such are usually high. Small, 
neat packages are much better than large 
ones. Boxes sell for much higher prices in 
proportion to their contents than barrels. 
Wrapping each specimen in paper insures 
its carrying in better condition. 

Pears of good dessert quality are in 
demand, but must be shipped while still 
hard. Half barrels or bushel boxes are best 
packages for these. In case of extra fine 
fruit, sometimes small fancy baskets are 
good. Large quantities of grapes are used, 
our common domestic kinds like Concords; 
Niagaras, Catawbas and others supplying 
a large part of the demand. The small 
grape baskets are popular packages. I have 
seen some of the baskets lined with fancy 
paper filled with selected large clusters, but 
without covers. Such could not be shipped 
long distances under present shipping con- 
ditions, but they were very attractive, and 
ought to sell for extra prices. Few hot- 
house grapes arrive thus early, but good ones 
sell for high prices. Large quantities of 
grapes come from California, of a different 
species from our Eastern grapes, and selling 
for higher prices. These are packed in 
square baskets, supposed to hold five pounds 
each, several of these being packed in a crate. 

Cranberries are largely used at this season. 
Uniformity in size and color, and freedom 
from leaves and other trash are important 
points in securing fancy prices. Barrels and 
bushel boxes are uSed in packing, but the 
latter are preferable. 

Oranges, grape-fruit and pineapples add 
to the variety, but shippers must maintain 
the quality and care in packing if they expect 
high prices. 

A large variety of fine vegetables is required 
for the holidays. Celery is wanted almost 
everywhere, but the large city markets are 
mostly supplied by those who grow it in 
wholesale quantities. Small growers will 
usually do better to seek a local market. 
Quality has apparently reached near perfec- 
tion in this vegetable, and the growers have 
learned to pack so as to show off the quality 
to best advantage. Choice potatoes, sweets, 
cauliflowers, squashes and other vegetables 
meet a good demand. 

The shippers of this country pay the 
express companies thousands of dollars every 
year because of needlessly heavy packages 
in which produce is shipped. Express rates 
are high. Don’t be paying them on extra wood! 


New jersey. F. H. VALENTINE. 
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Ready early in January 


Dreer’s 


70th Anniversary 
Garden Book 


will be a new departure 
in catalogue making — 
something entirely out 


of the ordinary. 

We will send you a 
copy free as soon as 
issued if you will men- 
tion the name of The 
Garden Magazine. 

Better write today. 
HENRY A. DREER 


PHILADELPHIA 


}ORSFORD’S Hardy Plants 


For Cold Climates 


When you buy plants that have stood a Vermont winter, 

you get something that will stand frost. My new 1908 
Pepeieade (ready January Ist) can be had for the asking. 
Former customers will get it without writing for it. It 
will offer about a thousand perennial plants, including 
pee shrubs, trees, vines, &c., &c. Address 

KFRED’K H. HORSFORD, Charlotte, Vermont. 


I GROW DAHLIAS EXCLUSIVELY 


500 Varieties Collection 36 Varieties $1.00 


E. T. BARNES, Dahlia Gardens 


Cor. Wolf and Meak St. Spencer, Ind. 


Waite to-day for our art booklet ** How 
to Grow Roses” and our New Flo- 


Rose ral Guide—FREE. 


CONARD & JONES CO., Box P, West Grove, Pa. 
Growers of “The Best Roses im America.’’ 


MAULE’S SEEDS 


Once sown, always sown. Illustrated catalogue free. 


Wm. Henry Maule, 1701 Filbert St., Philadelphia 


To Practical Fruit Growers 


If in any way bothered by that most important question of tree 
spraying, send for a copy of our valuable treatise on the subject. 


MORRILL & MORELY, Spraying Experts, Benton Harbor, Mich. 


The Farmers’ Easy Record 


A new, complete, simple and practical record of all transactions on 
the farm. Designed by an expert. Thousands in use. Easy to keep. 
Will last 8 years. Every progressive farmer should have it. Agents 
Wanted. Send for free specimen pages and Special Offer. 


CENTURY SUPPLY CO., Dept. 579, SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


Exterminates field mice, house mice, and other rodents 

in houses, greenhouses, hotbeds, bars and stables. Package 

(containing enough Ubet Ikill to kill 1,000 mice) 60 cents, car- 

jage paid. 

STUMPP & WALTER CO., Distributing Agents 
»0 Barelay Street, New York City 


MADE BY 


AUG. HARTZ 


NEW YORK 


J. D. 


COLLEGE pon. 


SENS MOKOUGH, 


DeEcEMBER, 1907 THE 


Out of Sight After the Wash 
Fold it up, put it away. No 
Disfiguring clothes posts to mar 


thelawn. Holds 150 ft. of line. 
The sensible clothes dryer for 
particular people—at prices 
within reach of all. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Write for Catalog 
39. Do it now. 


HILL DRYER CO. 
359 Park Ave., Worcester, Mass. 
Also Balcony Dryers. 


GeRCHIDS 


Largest importers and growers of 
OrcHIDS in the United States 


IAG Gee ae ec me eh Rue Balen Ie 
Orchid Growers and Importers SUMMIT, N. J. 


Wancest a. Stock of 
Hardy Plants in America 


Catalogues on Application : 
ELLIOTT NURSERY CO., Pirrssure, Pa. 


Trees and Plants 
Complete assortment of choice, well- 
grown Fruit, Nut, Shade and Orna= 
mental Trees, Small Fruit Plants, 
Shrubs and Vines. Illustrated de- 
scriptive catalogue free. 


T. E. STEELE, Pomona Nurseries, 
Palmyra, New Jersey. 


FAIRFAX ROSES 


CANNOT BE EQUALLED Catalogue free 
W.R. GRAY, Box 6, OAKTON, FAIRFAX CO., VA. 


IW AN’S PATENT SICKLE EDGE || 
HAY KNIFE y 
For cutting hay, cane or straw in : 
|| stack or mow. Cutting edge consists of 
four serrated tool steel blades riveted to 
strong malleable iron bar. Handle ad- 
justable to any angle. 


KS 


= =a 3 


eB vu 


Cuts faster than any smooth edge knife 

and remains sharp longer. Sold by your 

| hardware or implement dealer. Ask him. 

Write for price and catalog of our hard- 
ware specialties. 


IWAN BROS. 


Dept. L, STREATOR, ILL. 


If yau wish to purchase live stock, 
G A R D E N M A G A Mb, I N E write to the Readers’ Service 255 


These Buildings and Over 8000 
Others are Supplied by The 
Kewanee System of Water Supply 


AVE you a water supply problem to solve? The 
Kewanee System will solve it satisfactorily and 
economically. We guarantee successful operation, 

or your plant may be returned at our expense of freight 
charges and your money will be refunded. 

Allthe conveniences and protection of the best 
city water works are afforded, without the incon- 
veniences, expense and annoyance which go hand 
in hand with inferior systems. Our guarantee 
and the successful operation of over 8000 Kewanee 
Systems are your assurance of entire satisfaction. 


The Kewanee System 
of Water Supply 


is being used for an almost endless variety of re- 
quirements,—for city, suburban and country resi- 
dences, farms, schools, hotels, public institutions, 
apartment buildings, neighborhood water works, 
and small towns. 

The technical and practical knowledge of our. 
hydraulic engineers and our intimate knowledge of 
this subject gained from over ten years’ experience, 
are at your Service. 

In the Kewanee System, there is no elevated 
tank to mar the landscape view, to leak, freeze, or 
collapse; and no dangerous and inefficient attic 
tank is required. Air pressure delivers the water 
to all fixtures and hydrants. 


Write for our complete 64-page illustrated catalogue 
which explains everything. Ask for catalogue No. 16. 


Kewanee Water Supply Co., Kewanee, Ill. 
No. 32 Broadway, New York City. 
820 Marquette Building, Chicago. 
404 Equitable Bldg., Baltimore. 


For Liquor and 
Drug Using| 


A scientific remedy which has been 
skilfully and successfully administered by 
medical specialists for the past 28 years 


THE ecley 
->Cure 


Birmingham, Ala. Wea 


| AT THE FOLLOWING KEELEY INS TITUTES: 
Lexington, Mass. Buffalo, N. ¥. Pittsburg. Pa 


a ‘ > N.Y 4246 Fifth Ave. § 
Hot Springs, Ark. tat St. oe Me. ich, White Plains, N.Y. Proridedee! et. 
pwight, Ti cage 2D. Fargo, N. D. Wiankeak Wis. 4 
San Francisco, Cal. Marion, Ind. 65 S. College Na Philadelphia, Pa., Me aukes aa se Ae 
2980 Sacramento St- pjpinfield, Ind. Omahay Nebs ? ; anada 


op 5 z 
Denver, Col. Des Moines, Ja. _Cor.Cass & 25th Sts. a Ni tere ed St. peg. anitoba. 
West Haven. Conn. Crab Orchard. Ky. North Conway. N. Hl. Harriabure. Pa. 


Start with the largest stock that can be secured ! 
to grow such Trees and Shrubs as we offer. 


ANDORRA NURSERIES °¢ 


Write to the Readers’ Service for 
suggestions as to garden furniture 


To America’s Good Women: 


With the November Delineator we started the “CHILD RESCUE CAMPAIGN’”— 
the bringing into the home that needs a child the child that needs a home. There 
are 25,000 children in New York alone who do not know what Home means; there are 
2,000,000 homes in America that do not know the joys that children bring. In the 
December issue are shown the second two, little, homeless children we are asking the 


great American womanhood to take into its heart. 


We are proud of this December issue. It contains many notable features: “What 
Christmas Means To Me,” a symposium by Edwin Markham, Madame Schumann- 
Heink, Eva Booth and the Rev. Charles F. Aked. It tells “How Santa Claus Comes to 
the Rich” with toys of fabulous price, and of “ Christmas in Strange Places.” Besides, 
it ives a generous list of fiction by well-known writers, Zona Gale, Owen Oliver, Ellis 
Parker Butler, Jean Dwisht Franklin, Edith Fullerton Scott and Eloise Lee Sherman. 


In fact we are proud of our record for the year. We have, of course, maintained 
our position as the greatest fashion authority in the world. This is acknowledged, and 
of it we presumably should be proud, as any one would be proud of leadership in any- 
thing. But, like most human beings who attain a recognized position, it is not on that 


position our pride rests. 


During this past year we have given our readers some of the finest recent litera- 
ture, for instance: the letters of Fraulein Schmidt to Mr. Anstruther, by the author of 
“Elizabeth and Her German Garden,” and “The Chauffeur and the Chaperon” by 
the Williamsons. We have had contributions from some of the most famous people 
in the country: Hon. David J. Brewer, Justice of the U. S. Supreme Court; Cardinal 
Gibbons; Richard Le Gallienne; Ella Wheeler Wilcox; Newell Dwight Hillis, the great 
divine; Agnes and Egerton Castle; Anthony Hope; David Belasco; Ida M. Tarbell; 
Judge Henry E. Shute; Carolyn Wells; Ellis Parker Butler; Lida Churchill; Edgar 
Saltus; Tom Masson; Gelett Burgess; Grace MacGowan Cooke; Lillian Bell, and a 
number of other writers. But it is not of these things we are the proudest. 


The Child Rescue Campaign,—the homeless child, the childless homes—the brins- 
ing of these little ones into the homes where little ones are needed; this movement 
is of our pride and of our heart. Will you make it of your heart? Will you give us 
such assistance as you can? 


THE DELINEATOR, 
Butterick Building; New York, N. Y- 


Plant for Immediate Effect 


Not for Future Generations 


We do the long waiting—thus enabling you to secure Trees and Shrubs that give an 


immediate effect. Price List Now Ready. 


WII. WARNER HARPER, Proprietor 


It takes over twenty years 


CHESTNUT HILL, 
G PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Balanced Rations for Dairy Cows 


ie IS practically impossible to make up 
a balanced ration for dairy cows of 
timothy hay, barley, buckwheat and oats on 
account of the low content of protein; if 
enough of these were used so that the ration 
would contain the proper amount of protein, 
it would contain too much dry matter and 
carbohydrates. ‘To show how it looks, we 
have prepared a ration, using buckwheat 
middlings in place of the buckwheat. 


RATION I—-POORLY BALANCED 


FOODS DRY PRO= HY- FAT 
MATTER| TEIN | pares 


15 lbs. Timothy hay |13.02 lbs.| .o2 lbs.| 6.5z Ibs. |. 


4 lbs. Barley -...-. 3.56 lbs.| .35 lbs.| 2.62 lbs. |.06 lbs 
ailbsmi@atseeeee ees 3.56 lbs.| .37 lbs.| 1.89 Ibs. |.16 Ibs. 
3-5 lbs. Buckwheat 

middlings..... 3.05 lbs. .98 lbs.] 1.17 lbs. |.19 lbs 


Total 23.19 lbs.J1.72 lbs.}12.19 Ibs.!. 


RATION 2—WELL BALANCED 


CARBO- INUTRI- 
OD) DRY | PRO- Hy- FAT | TIVE 
MATTER | TEIN | prares | RATIO 


15 lbs. Timothy hay .|r3.02 lbs.) .42 lbs.| 6.5x Ibs. |.21 Ibs, 
6 lbs. Barley--...... 5-34 lbs.| .52 lbs.| 3.94 lbs. |.10 lbs. 
2 Ibs. Cottonseed 

IE tees 1.83 lbs.| .74Ibs.| .33 Ibs. |.24 Ibs. 


middling:..... 1.62 lbs.) .66 lbs.| 1.00 Ibs. |.16 Ibs. 


To.al 21.81 lbs.l2.34 lbs.]11.78 lbs.}.71 lbs.) 1:5.8 


Barley, cats and buckwheat are so nearly 
alike in their composition that any one can 
be substitutied for the other. You will note 
in Ration 1, the protein only reaches 1.72, 
which is far too low for cows giving an average 
flow of milk. In Ration 2, cottonseed meal 
has keen substituted for the oats, and this 
will give a fairly well-balanced ration with 
nutritive ratio 1:5.8. 


Penn. F. E. BONSTEEL. 


Some Truths About Stock Foods 


6 Ree is a good deal of misunderstand- 

ing about the real value of the various 
condimental stock foods as a part of the 
ration for 2ither stock or poultry. Professor 
F. W. Woll of the Wisconsin Station in 
Bulletin No. 151 hassummarized some feeding 
experiments with them. Trials were conducted 
by about a dozen experiment stations—in all 
twenty-three different trials. In twenty-one 
out of the twenty-three experiments nothing 
was gained by including these foods in the 
rations and they were a detriment in that the 
cost of the ration was increased by their 
addition, thus increasing the cost of the pro- 
ducts. Therefore there is nothing to be gained 
by feeding a healthy animal with one of these 
condiments. Asa medicine they are not much 
better, as has been pointed out by the Iowa 
Agricultural Experiment Station in Bulletin 
No. 87. One half or more of these foods is 
composed of common feeding stuffs and are 
worth about $1.50 per 100 pounds. About 
one-tenth is composed of common salt, another 
tenth of charcoal, which leaves only about 
three-tenths of the bulk to be made up of 
such simple drugs as anise, sulphur, ginger, 
red pepper, sassafras, and Epsom salts, all of 
which possess mild medicinal properties but 
because they are fed in such small daily 
quantities really do no good. Toshow how 
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Se, ESSANITARY SEWAGE DISPOSAL 
7 ee : 


og (OuNTS Homes” 


The Hygienic System disposes of the 
Sewage from Country Homes in a sanitary 
manner without attention or expense. It 
entirely eliminates the use of dangerous 
cesspools which are breeders of disease and 
a continual expense and annoyance. You 
cannot afford to take your chances with 


cesspools. Write for our Catalogue D 
which explains the system 
HYGIENIC SUBURBAN SEWAGE CO. 
1188 Bro:dway New York City 


Rife Automatic 
Hydraulic Ram 


(Water Pumped by Water Power) 


No Attention No Expense 
Runs Continuously 


Formal Gardens 
Farms Town Plants Irrigation 
Railroad Tanks Dairies, Etc. 
5000 in Operation 80% efficiency developed 

Catalog and Estimate Free 


RIFE ENGINE CO., 2109 Trinity Bdg., New York 


Country Homes 


Specialist in Water 


WM. TRICKER Lilies and Hardy Per- 


ennial Plants. Expert in laying out and 


planting Water Gardens, Pools, Basins, etc. 
518 Chestnut St., Arlington, N. J. 


WHAT Plant your Garden by the 
PETER ADAMS stETHOD, tT Pays, 
SAYS et free copy of my Little Brown Boo 


of Dutch Bulbs. It explains. 
HENRY SAXTON ADAMS, Wellesley, Mass. 


GET THIS BOOK! 


Fifteen colored designs for decorating every room in your house. 
Tells how you can get the same effects, or any others you desire. 
The Alabastine Book tells all about Alabastine, the Sanitary Wall 
Coating— What it is—How applied—and the many advantages it 
has over all other wall coatings. Also shows how little it costs to 
decorate your home artistically with this most durable, healthful 
and beautiful of all coatings. Send 1o cents and receive this 
book by return mail. 

ALABASTINE COMPANY, 

924 Grandville Ave., Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Eastern Office, Dept. Y, 105 Water St., New York City. 


PAGE FENCE 


Page ornamental wrought-iron fence is the most 
economical for enclosing Lawns, Parks, Cemeteries, 
ete. Itis beautifully finished, and made of strongest 
wrought iron, which does not rust. Page wrought- 
iron fence lasts a lifetime. Page Ornamental 
Wrought-Iron Fence can be had in any Style, design 
or height. Send for special catalog on Wrought- 
Iron Fence. Ask about our Woven Wire Fence. 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO. 
Box 8323, Adrian, Mich. x 
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The Readers’ Service is prepared to 
advise parents in regard to schools 


De Laval Separator Butter 


makes clean sweep at the 


great Chicago Dairy Show and 
1907 State Fairs 


IN keeping with the triumphant record of fifteen years, butter exhibits made from 
DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CREAM made a clean sweep of all high scores at 
the big NATIONAL DAIRY SHOW in Chicago the week of October 14-19. 


First Prize went to A. Lindblad, North Branch, Minn., with a score of 9714 
Second Prize went to A. Schroeder, Adams, Minn., with a score of 97 
Third Prize went to Herman C. Raven, Bloomer, Wis., with a score of 9614 


94% per cent of all the entries were De Laval made, showing the overwhelming use of De 
Laval machines by well-informed butter makers everywhere, while the average score of all the 
De Laval made entries was 92 against an average score of 89 for all the other entries, proving 
again the unquestionable superiority of De Laval separator cream in good butter-making. 


Then, as usual, De Laval Butter has made a clean sweep of all First Prizes and Highest 
Honors at the 1907 State Fairs, reports to date giving chief winners and best scores as 


follows: 

WISCONSIN, Score 98 
MINNESOTA, 
IOWA, - - 
KANSAS, - 
ILLINOIS, - 


O. R. McCormick, Bancroft - 
M. Sondergaard, Hutchinson - 
L. C. Peterson, Story City - 
Mrs. W. H. Coberly, Hutchinson 
W. J. Kane, Morrison - - 
INDIANA, - T.C. Halpin, Trafalgar - 
SIOUX CITY, - L. P. Holgerson, Troy Center, Wis. 
SOUTH DAKOTA, A.H. Wilcox, Bloomer, Wis. - 
KANSAS CITY, MO., Ike Oswolt, Topeka, Kans. - 
COLORADO, - Mr. Parfeit, Golden - Score not reported 
At the 1907 Tennessee State Fair a big butter-making contest, limited to Tennessee women, 
was held in the presence of 5,000 people and Miss Kate Gleaves, who won the First Prize 


of $50, made her butter from De Laval cream. 


From year to year De Laval users invariably win all highest honors in 
every important butter competition. All Highest Awards in every contest of the National 
Buttermakers’ Association since 1892 have been won by users of De Laval machines. The 
butter receiving the highest score ai the World’s Exposition in Paris in 1901 was De Laval 
made; as was also the Grand Prize Butter of the St. Louis World’s Fair in 1904. 


A De Laval catalog, to be had for the asking, will help to make plain why De Laval cream 
enables superior buttermaking. You merely have to write for it. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


Randolph and Canal Sts. 173-177 William Street 
CHICAGO MONTREAL 
1213 and 1215 Filbert Street 14 and 16 Princess Street 
PHILADELPHIA WINNIPEG 
Drumm and Sacramento Sts. 107 First Street 
SAN FRANCISCO PORTLAND, OREG. 


And so it goes: 


Gleneral Offices: 
74 Cortlandt Street 
NEW YORK 


TRADE MARK 


THE SAN JOSE SCALE KILLER 


For Fall or Spring Use 


We aim to kill scale and not trees. One spraying will not kill all the scale. 


plagues of Egypt. 
** HWoricum ” is Simple, Strong, and Ready for Use. 


Sold by Seedsmen. Send for pamphlets, worth having, te 


HAMMOND’S Se SHOT WORKS 
Fishkill=-on=Hudson, x 


Put up in any size. 


Ban Jose Scate on a Pears 


207 


ses“HORICUM” ess 


LIME, SULPHUR and SALT CONCENTRATED 


Many of themgget under 
the rough bark. They are very minute, but their multitude makes the San Jose Scale a plague like the 


NEW YORK 
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The Readers’ Service will put you 
im touch with reliable nurserymen 


DECEMBER. 1907 


X-Ray Picture of 
a woman’s foot 


Notice the thin, delicate bones. 
Notice the number of joints. 
But the ligaments, which give action tof 
these delicate bones and joints, you don’t see. 
They are too filmy to be photographed by 
the X-Ray. 
_ The ordinary shoe sole, being st/f’, rigid, 
unyielding, is a constant annoyance to these 
delicate joints and ligaments. That is why 
~~~ your feet burn, throb, ache. 
The sole of the Red 
Cross Shoe is flex- 
zble—it bends with 
the foot—responds 
instantly to the zat- 
aural foot action, giv- 
| ing freedom, scope, 
i Zcberty to the delicate 


“Tt joints and tendons. 
bends The increased comfort 
with and freedom that 
the foot” come from wearing the 


ed (ross foe 


can only be felt; they can’t be adequately described. 
If you will try one pair of Red Cross Shoes, you 
will never again think of wearing Stiff Sole Shoes. 
Our booklet, ‘‘A LOVABLE SHOE,’’ tells more 
aboutit,and showsthestyles. Sendforit. Free. 
The best dealers have the Red Cross Shoe. If 
your dealer hasn’tit, write us and we shall give 
you the name of one who has, or supply you di- U 
rect, fit guaranteed. High Shoes, $4.00; Oxfords, 
$3.50. The trade-mark, shown below, with the 
name Krohn, Fechheimer & 
Co.,isstampedon thesoleof@ 
every pair of genuine Red |} 
Cross Shoes. Insist upon see 
ingit. It is your protection. 
Krohn, Fechheimer & Co. 
535-555 Dandridge St. 
Cincinnati. 
No. gb—Red Cross 
Patent 


Write for our 
Annual Perennial 
Pamphlet of Plants 


for Permanent 
Places, also 


ES VICKS 
.|_ [ROCHEST 


little good these drugs do when fed in a stock 
food consider the gentian, for instance. This 
is the most important remedy found in a stock 
food and really is the backbone of the prepa- 
ration. A dose fora horse is one ounce, fora 
cow two ounces (a tablespoonful), of the pure 
drug; but as the stock foods or tonics contain 
only about two per cent., the animal gets only 
about one-fiftieth or one-hundredth of the 
required dose of the drug if fed the “food” 
in the quantities recommended by the manu- 
facturers. It is obvious from the light 
thrown on the subject by these experiments 
that money expended on condition powders 
is thrown away. 


Frenzied Fern Balls 


iBeoe the winter and early spring 

fern balls are offered for sale in almost 
all the florists’ shops and department stores. 
These will give more satisfaction if purchased 
when in a fresh condition, or early in Decem- 
ber, because, as this ballis nothing but a mass 
of fern roots wound tightly around a central 
mass of moss, it dries out rapidly when ex- 


Some of the strange forms into which fern balls 
(Davallia bullata) are trained by the Japanese 


posed to the air. They come in all sorts of 
odd and fantastic shapes. 

To start the fern ball into growth it must be 
first plunged into a pail of water and left 
there long enough to have the water thorough- 
ly penetrate to the moss inside. After re- 
moving the ball and before putting it in the 
window, hang it up overa sink or other recep- 
tacle that the superfluous moisture may drain 
off and be caught. With conscientious 
syringings given regularly every day and an 
occasional thorough soaking, this ball will be 
a mass of feathery green ferns all winter. It 
is a sort of resurrection plant and dies down 
completely during the hot weather. 


SPECIAL 
HOLIDAY 
OFFER 


This $7.50 Genu- 


ij ine Angora Fur 


| Rug, prepaid dur- 
“ . 
ing December 


$5.00 


He yd ; 


New Mexico is the home of the silky fleeced 
Angora goat, and the finest flocks in the world 
range over her mountains. ‘These rugs are all soft 
hand tanned, extra selected hides from the best 
Angora goats. They make the handsomest possible 
floor rug for den, sitting room, library or the bed 
side. Moth proof, easily washed without injury, 
and will last a lifetime. Natural white, silky hair 
4 to 6 inches long. Rugs average 40 inches long. 
Regular price $7.50. As special holiday offering 
we will send one of these to any address in the 
United States or Canada this month, express 
charges prepaid, for $5.00. 


FRANCIS E. LESTER CO., 
Dept. J12 Mesilla Park, N. M. 


Largest Retailers of Mexican and Indian Handicraft t1 the World 


It will pay you to spray your Fruit Trees 
Y and Vines for protection from scale and all 
insect pests and fungus diseases. FREE 
Instruction Book shows the famous EMPIRE 


KING, ORCHARD MONARCH and other sprayers ; 
also gives a lot of formulas and other valuable information. 


FIELD FORCE PUMP CO., No. 48 11th St., Elmira, N. Y. 


~ UNITARIAN 
FREE 


LITERATURE 
MRS. JOHN C. COBB, Adams St., Milton, Mass. 


ply to 
f FARII AND 
IRON AGE Seo EN TOOLS 
Save time and labor. Do: best work. Book free. 
BATEMAN MEG. CO., Box C=2, Grenloch, N. J. 
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MENNENS 


Borated 2; Talcum 


As a Champion 
protector of the skin and complexion of particular men and 
women, first comes 


MENNEN’S BORATED TALCUM TOILET POWDER 

a Safe and pure healing and protective powder, the merits of which 

have been recognized and commended by the medical profession 

for Many years. Winter winds have no ill effects where Mennen’s 

is used daily, after Shaving and after bathing. In the nursery 

itis indispensable. For your protection--put up in non-refill- 

able boxes--the “box that lox.” Ii MENNEN’S 

face is on the cover it’s genuine and a guar- 

antee of purity. Guaranteed under the 

Food and Drugs Act, June 30th, 1906. Serial 

No, 1542. Sold everywhere, or by mail 25c 
Sample Free. 

GERHARD MENNEN CO. 
Newark, N. J. 
Try MENNEN’S Violet (Borated) Talcum 

Toilet Powder. 

It has the scent of fresh-cut Parma Violets. 


What is a fair rental iw 
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Close (~~) fitting lid Wi t t 9 
The fire-proof ash-can 
that won’t wear out 


A can that meets the df-bang of the ashman 
without turning a rivet or showing a dent. 

WITT’S! 

Other ash-cans are soldered; they dené, split 
open at the seams—show the hard life they lead 
a little more every week. 

WITT’S won't. 

It’s got a corrugated one-piece steel body. 
It’s so flanged, riveted, steel banded, that it 
can’t split. 

One man writes us he’s used his Witt’s Can 
constantly for eight years and it’s good as new. 

And the neat way it takes care of ashes—with- 
out any dust or danger of FIRE--is wonderful. 

Witt’s Can is made in Ohio. You can get it anywhere 
in the United States. Known by the yellow label W7tt’s. 

If YOUR dealer hasn’t Witt’s don’t waste time over 
imitations. Send to us for Witt’s. If you don’t like it 
we’ll pay return charges and refund your money. 

THREE S1zEes:--No. 1, 15% x 25 inches; No. 2,18 x 
25; No. 3, 203 x 25. Witt’s Pail, No. 7, 5 gallons; No. 
8, 7 gallons; No. 9, 10 gallons. ApprEss 
“@lFire-proof and The Witt Cornice Co. 
water-proof bottom. DEPT. A CINCINNATI, O. 


SS mpm tn EN ec ig ne 


The Elm City Nursery Company, New Haven, Connecticut 


N EW uvorancea 


Nothing so valuable has appeared for 
years. A perfectly double form of 
our native Hydrangea arborescens, 
known’ as Grandiflora alba, 
Imagine our beautiful native Hy- 
drangea bearing great heads of snowy 
white flowers fully as large and per- 


; fectly formedas the best of the tender tub 

sorts from Japan. Blooms from June un- 

The New til October. As a single specimen, in 

Hydrangea groups or as foreground for larger shrubs, 

itis bound to bea tremendous success. Splendid tllustration 
of it mm our new catalog, which see for prices. 

Limited stock of ficld-grown plants. 
Order n0w for early spring delivery. 


The Elm City Nursery Co., New Haven, Conn. 


Our 1908 Hardy Tree and Plant Catalog will soon be ready. You 
can well afford to send for a copy before Placing your spring order 


i Indian Basket FREE 


To introduce our Mexican and Indian Goods 
we will send free to any woman a 5 in. genuine 
Indian Palm Basket, uniquely colored, 
durable, usetul and ornamental for the name and 
address of one or more women friends, together 
with 6 cts. to pay postage and wrapping. This 
basket warranted genuine and retails regularly as 
high as $1.00. Don’t miss this special offer. 
THE FRANCIS E. LESTER CO. 


Dept. J12, Mesilla Park, N. M. 


James Wesson Phelps, kGurect 


evenievce. Bolton, Connecticut. 


SOMETHING FOR EVERY GARDEN. 
EVERYTHING FOR SOME GARDENS. 


THE McGREGOR BROS. CO., Wholesale and Retail Florists 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO, U.S. A. 


A Farm Telephone 


Saves Its Cost the First Year 


Do you realize how much valuable time you 
waste going to town or to neighboring farms, on 
errands that could be done overa phone? You 
need extra hands; or information from town ; or 
a doctor for your wife perhaps. These matters 
could be attended to with a phone, but there isn’t 
any phone, you say. Then why not let us show 
you how you can make generous profits by 
organizing a farmer’s telephone line, and also 
tell you how to organize, to build and to ope- 
rate it? We tell youall this in our interesting 
FREE Booklet 22 V. Write for it. Address 
American Electric Telephone Co. 
6481-6600 State St., Ohicago, Ill. 


a 
Sm, ,. PLANT BULBS NOW Cain) 


& 
The Wild Garden is the most important development of floriculture in @ : al 
recent years. Garden effects are produced from unused and apparently ©} a } 
worthless ground. A lawn filled with crocuses or a woodland spot, {~, > 
bright with golden daffodils, affords a suggestion of what can be done LA 
along this line. We make special offers of bulbs suitable for this work. 


Crocus in mixture, 100 . 5 6 $0.50 1000 5 $ 3.50 
Poet Narcissus, 100 . . 6 -75 1000 a 6 6.00 
Single Snow Drops, 100 . P 5 1.00 1000 Z : 7.50 
Blue Squills, 100 . : 6 1.25 1000 F ; 10.00 


f 5 Union Street, 

W.W. RAWSON GCO., 3ositon, Mass. 
ig Specialists of Highest Grade Seeds, Plants, and Bulbs 

At these prices we cannot prepay charges, except where the name of the magazine is mentioned 


Send for Rawson’s 1907 Bulb Hand Book, Free 


Rose Pattern 
Silkolene EIT 
y.. ae 
we 2 / mark; it is 


your guar- 
antec. 


ep under 
a “Maish’”’ 


. leep under a ‘‘Maish’’ oxce— 
and you will wonder how you \\ \\ 
ever endured the depressing VV 


| the new com fort— weight of ordinary comforts. 
luxuriously warm, You wouldn’t believe a comfort could 
Saget ae make such a difference in your night’s | : 


very light y rest. Ordinary comfortsare heavy—but not 
warm. Their filling isacompact mass—a good conductor ,—the heat of the body goes right through. 


e h Laminated C t 
| Maish 6iin"d.0n Comforts 
are luxuriously warm and wonderfully Zight. The filling of the ‘‘Maish ”’ is a continuous soft, 
fluffy, snow-white layer, full of tiny air-cells,—zon-conductors that keep the body warmth zz. 


i 

| 
We want to show you this beautiful filling. : | j 
We want you to know the adsolute restfulness of Sleep under a Maish Comfort Tf 77 


i 

} 

| 

} 

| 

i 

you will send us your address, we will send you free a section cut from a Maish Com- | ; 
| 

( 


fort, together with samples of Maish coverings in new and beautiful patterns in silk— 
olene, sateen and silk, and ‘‘ COMFORT ’’—a book of interesting facts about bedding. 
Tf you are looking for a gift for Christmas that will give the most pleasure, and 
is as useful as it is beautiful, send a “‘ Maish.”’ : ‘igtetele j 
The best stores have the Maish, all izes; messiuctie (baby comfort) Crib, Single j 
ble bed, Extra long and Extralarge. Ask ior tnem. 
eae denen hasn’t the Maish, do nos accept a substitute; do not accept | 
unhealthful, heavy comforts nor risk contagion irom comforts filled with shoddy” |} 
—second-hand clothing ground up unwashed—or mill waste. Write us and we will} 
give you the name of a dealer who has the Maish or supply you direct. 


Sp - : : oe 


aN : ; : re eS ap 
S Maish Laminated Cotton Leth Write for free section of filling, Ue MA. cove ee book, today. 
: Th derful filling that makes : y 
C) 16 Maich Comforts sO Sara and LIGHT. The Chas e A ° ais .~< o ° ; i 
\ 1133 Bank Street, Cincinnati <>» 


If you are planning to build the Readers’ 
Service can give you helpjul suggestions 
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THE GARDEN 


So et em eo pe en etter 


Tare Japan Dwarf Pine in 
antique pot, $15.00 to $20.00 


Rare Teen Dwarf seam | in varieties, 
75 cents to $2.00 each 


Dwarf Retinospora 
$2.00 


Unique Xmas Offering aoe importation is due by Decem- 


include delivery. 
with every plant. 


We Uy 75 Wi 5 5 5 
4580 0 0 0 6 


—j— 
Lon ' 
a 


1.50 


ber 
We send full directions 


$2.00 each 


“ 


Oth. Send in orders early. Prices 
“How to Care for Dwarf Plants’’ 


No.9,10 . . . . $1.00 each 
SONGS Dies re os, be Sen 


Address H. H. BERGER & CO., 70 Warren Street, N. Y. 


THE FLOWERS GRAND- 
pede USED TO GROW 


ETER’S PLANTS”—the book 

—tells in an interesting way 

how to create anew the old-time 
Hardy Gardens. It is a “dif- 
ferent” nursery catalogue, which 

,. Classifies and describes hardy 
4 flowers according to the ways in 

, / which they can be made most 
useful in adorning the home- 

p aes Peter’s Plants — the 
stock—are produced in the 

\_ cool Southern Alleghany 
4 Mountains, wherethe grow- 

, Ing season is extra long— 

* affording thrifty and vigor- 
3 ous specimens; the soil rich 

» but shallow—giving masses 
4 of fibrous roots; and the 
temperature even, but 
falling to 17 degrees above 

_ 7 zero—insuring hardiness. 
Before you make your planting 
plans for the spring, see  Peter’s 
Plants ’’—it will be sent free on 
application. This unique book, 


pleasant to read, will also be of 
real service to you. 


Write for It To-da 


x 


PETER’S NURSERY’ 


COMPANY 


Box 307 Knoxville, Tennessee 


| to operate; a child can do it. 


THE 


“HUSTLER. 
ASH SIFTER 


No.1 


PATENTED ABRIL 19,1902 


SAVE IT AND DON’T WORRY 

It’s like finding money the way the Hustler Ash 
Sifter saves coal. Turning the crank for a min- 
ute sifts the day’s ashes: No dust nor dirt; easy 
and no maid objects 
to it. Fits wood or iron barrel; saves many 
times its cost in a year, and the cinders are excel- 
lent for banking fie at night. If your dealer 
can’t supply you, we will. Write for Catalog 83. 


HILL DRYER CO., 


408 Park Avenue, Worcester, Mass. 


MAGAZINE 


OUR LIBRARY SALESROOM 


is maintained espe- 
cially for the con- 
venience of our sub- 
scribers. Here our 
books and maga- 
zines may be exam- 
ined at your leisure 
and without obliga- 
tion to purchase. 


miaivenbe wembtereds 
Magazines ex- 
changed for bound 
volumes, and vari- 
ous bindings com- 
pared,asacomplete 
stock of all publica- 
tions will be found 
tay ele leitomuart yee 


Subscriptions 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO., 


133 East 16th Street, New York City 


DECEMLER. 1907 


TRANSPLANTING DOGWOOD 


E. J.S. New Jersey—The dogwood can be transplanted 
easily from your wood lot, prov iding you are careful in 
moving the trees and the work is done in the spring. Enough 
of the root should be taken up with the tree to give it a good 
start after transplanting. In transplanting the roots should 
be carefully protected. The same will hold true of beech, 
maple and chestnut. Elder will not do very well on high 
ground. 


WILD ONIONS IN NEW YORK 


W. N., New York.—As yet there has been found no en- 
tirely practical method of destroying the wild onions. A’ 
number of remedies have been suggested, and the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has taken up experimental work on the 
subject. It would seem, however, that the most practical 
method is to plow very deeply and bury the plants com- 
pletely early in the spring. 


MOVING LARGE EVERGREENS 


H. H. H., Pa.,—Hemlocks, seven to ten feet high, can 
be moved with a ball of earth either in early spring or in 
August. Root prune the trees in April and May which 
are to be moved the following August cr the following spring, ' 
but root pruning is not essential with trees of that size. For 
a seven-foot tree, the ball should be from two to three feet 
wide and as deep as the roots extend. For a ten-foot tree 
the ball should be from three to four feet wide. Sew burlap 
tightly around the balls and roll them on to a platform or 
stone boat. G. H. 


CULTIVATION KILLS WEEDS 


J. L. A., Md.—To clear a field that has been uncultivated 
for years and is choked with honeysuckle, plant cow-peas. 
These can be grown to advantage between the rows of corn, 
sowing them at the last cultivation. In some northern 
localities, clover may be sown in the same area with good 
results. Formerly, wheat was planted after the corn was 
taken off and in fact it is quite a common practice yet. 
With the wheat timothy was sown, and in March or early 
spring red clover was sown. Of late years, however, this 
practice seems to be going out of date to some extent, and 
the most successful farmers are planting timothy without a 
nurse crop, simply putting the land in good condition after 
corn is off and planting the timothy, the clover being sown 
in the spring as usual. Again, these two may be sown to- 
gether at the laying by of the corn with good results. When 
planted in this way, timothy and clover make a crop of hay 
the first year, which is not true if planted with wheat. 


A BIT OF FENCE LAW 


H. H. H., Maryland.—In Maryland a neighbor cannot 
be compelled to construct his part of the fence unless there 
has been either an agreement on his part to do so, or the 
fence has been kept up proportionately by each party for 
at least twenty years; or unless there is a law in your state 
providing for fence viewers and the division of line fences 
by them. The statutes on this subject in the different states 
vary in many particulars and it is not possible to tell 
you exactly what to do in your state. If there are fence 
viewers elected or appointed in your town apply to them. 
We cannot tell whether the laws of your state forbid the 
use of barbed wire. Doubtless the fence viewers, if you 
have any, can inform you on that subject. You cannot 
recover from your neighbor the cost of putting up his part 
of the fence, unless there has been an agreement on his part 
to keep it up, otherwise your only remedy is to apply to 
your fence viewers, if there are any, and haye them proceed 
in the manner provided by your local laws. However, if 
your neighbor’s animals get on to your land he is liable to 
you for the trespass, as there is no obligation on your part 
to build a fence to keep them out. 
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“BONORA” 


Will make your plants 

FOO)|| bloom through the Winter. 
| “BONORA” contains every 
element of Nature. It is a 
composition of absolutely 

| pure wn2imicals. A teaspoon- 


ful dissolved in seven pints of 
water and sprinkled around 
the roots of your plants will 

| make them bloom and grow 
throughout the Winte-. 


oNoRA CHEMICAL CO. 
584 Broaoway. New Yorn 
Use 
them in your hot houses, in 
your homes, and in your cold frames. “BONORA” 
will make your pot strawberries produce twice the 
quantity. “BONORA” is the recognized fertilizer 
of the times. It gives all plant life active pushing 
growth. Thousands attest to its wonderful merit. 
Order it at once, and you will see just what others 
have seen. Ask your dealer or order direct. 

Put up in dry form in all size packages as follows; 

x lb, making 28 gallons, postpaid, $ .65 

a SECA) nS 2.50 


10 280 a 4-75 


BONORA CHEMICAL CO., 488-492 Broadway, N.Y. 


“ «ec 


A MESS OF 


MUSHROOMS 


at all seasons 

Growing in your Cellar 
40 cts in postage stamps together 
" with the name of your dealer 
will bring you, postpaid, direct from the 

manufacturer, a fresh sample brick of 

Lambert’s Pure Culture 
MUSHROOM SPAWN 

the best high-grade spawn in the market, 
together with eee illustrated book on ‘Mighecom Culture, 
containing simple and practical methods of raising. 
cooking mushrooms. Not more than one sample ‘brick will be sent 
to the same party. Further orders must come through your dealer. 
Address: American Spawn Co., St. Paul, Minn. 


| B Shredded or 
= im ags Pulverized 
Best for all indoor and outdoor work. No 
bad odor. Easily applied. Delivered East of 
Missouri River. $2.00 Per Bag (100 Ibs.). Write 


for circulars. THE PULVERIZED MANURE CO. 
19 Union Stock Yards, Chicago 


» preserving and 


SUN-DIALS 


with or without PEDESTALS 
Send for Illustrated Price List H 29 fa ? 


HENRY SANDERS CO. 


Chicago, Iflinois. 
New York Office, 1123 Broadway 


The Illinois Self Watering Flower 
Boxes 


Need Rerontion only once in every three weeks. Made of 
best quality Galvanized Iron. Will last for many years. 
For Windows, Porches and Hanging Baskets. For 
Winter and Summer Use. 


Our beautiful booklet sent free. 
Illinois Heater Co., 3949 Wentworth Ave., Chicago 


SAVE YOUR TREES 


“Our men go anywhere’’ in the trees or in the United 
States. Weare experts in Pruning, Spraying, Ferti- 
lization and Tree Surgery. HANDLING OF FOREST 
LANDS A SPECIALTY. Reforestation of waste lands 
guaranteed. Our directors are graduates of the Massa- 
chusetts Agricultural College. 

Consider us just now with reference to your apple 
and other fruittrees. We can give your old orchard a 
new lease of life. The destructive San José scale is at 
work in nearly every orchard in the Northeastern States. 
We can suppress this scale at moderate expense. 


Send for our free booklet, ‘‘The Care of Trees.’’ 


We can arrange to give lectures on the care of trees to 
communities interested in the work. 


Munson Whitaker Co., Scientific Forestry 


622 Tremont Bldg., Boston. 1103 Flatiron Bldg , New York City. 


GARDEN MAGAZINE 


The Readers’ Service will give you 
information about motor boats 
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night." 
Its composition is pre- 
cisely that of Sunlight. 


: So is its color, and 
pa —sheemiical effect. 
—— iF % ao . 
= Sunlight results from 
Sees the combustion of Carbon, 
[Se 


Hydrogen and Oxygen. 

Acetylene Light results from Just that, and noth- 
ing more nor less. 

Sunlight has in it all the colors of the rainbow, 
but so perfectly balanced that it seems white. 

Moreover, Acetylene is the only artificial Light 
which is thus color-balanced, and it therefore 
seems white as Sunlight. 

This is why pale-yellow, pale-blue, or aap 
tints can be as readily and clearly distinguished 
under Acetylene Gaslight as they can under 
broad daylight. 

With no other artificial Light is this possible. 

Acetylene is the only artificial Light under 
which plants grow as naturally, by night, as they 
do under Sunlight by day. 

This again proves the kinship of Acetylene 
with Sunlight. 


* * %* 


How is Acetylene Light produced ? 

From Calcium Carbide and Water. 

What is Calcium Carbide ? 

A dark and stony substance made from Lime 
and Coke melted together at a fierce heat (6,000 
degrees) by the Electric Furnace. 

How is "Carbide" shipped and used ? 

Crushed into nuggets like small coal, it is put 
up in steel drums containing 100 pounds each. 

These drums are water-tight. 

Carbide can’t bum, can’t explode, can’t do any- 
thing till you bring it in contact with water and air, 
—the two cheapest of all elements. 


THE FURNITURE OF OUR FOREFATHERS 
By ESTHER SINGLETON 
With critical description of the plates by Russell Sturgis 


An account for the amateur of the different styles, with the ways of telling the genu- 
ine; the historical associations, technical details, values and marks, and all other lore on 
In two volumes, 664 pages with about 450 illustrations. 


THz WorRLpD’s WoRK 


the subject. 


COUNTRY LIFE 
“LN AMERICA. 


it LOZ 
mie hat Little. Breather 
oS of the S mm. \ 

gS the SUN Vay 

ie = Sy 

By John E. Kennedy. c eeen —-~ 
GETUENS, Lidel Where cle 2) 
True "Sunlight-at- Carbide into water its Df pr 


Carbon combines with 
the Hydrogen of the Water and forms Acety- 
lene Gas. 

This Gas in itself is powerless till it comes in 
contact with the Oxygen of the Air, at the Burner. 

When lighted there combustion then takes place 
and produces the finest illuminant ever known. 

Touch a match to Acetylene Gas, and it burns 
with a brilliant, white, cool, steady and odorless 
light which is nothing less than Sunlight. 


* * * 


Now what does "Carbide" cost? 

It costs 334 cents per pound in most of the 
States. 

At 4 cents per pound it produces white Sunlight, 
of 24 candle-power, for two-fifths of a cent per 
hour. 

This is a full third less than the same candle- 
power of light costsfrom Kerosene at 12 cents 
per gallon with regular Lamps, wicks and chim- 
neys included. 

How many people now use Acetylene in the 


United States ? 

Over 2,000,000 people today, including 
over 348 towns publicly lighted by it, over 168,- 
320 Country Homes, Hotels, Stores, Churches, 
Lighthouses, Public Institutions, Government Army 
Posts, etc. 

What does an Acetylene Lighting Plant cost 
to install > 

Write us the number of rooms in your House 
(or Hotel) or the size of your Store. 

Then we can tell you intelligently which sort of 
Generator will best suit your individual purpose, 
and how little it would cost to completely and. 
properly install it. 


Drop us a line today while you think of it. 


Address Union Carbide Co., Dept. E, 
Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


15h 


Price $10.00 


Tue GARDEN 
MAGAZINE 


DOUBLEDAY. PAGE & Co. NEw York. 


bo 
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Write to the Readers’ Service for 
suggestions about greenhouses 


THE GARDEN MAGAZINE 
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5% Reduction 


The introduction of special machinery, with other greatly improved facilities in 
our new plant, has so lessened the cost of manufacture, that we can now sell a 


35 Warren St , New York. 
40 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


Rider 
Ericsson 


at a price much lower than ever before offered. See 
November magazines for old and new price lists, 
showing in some cases a reduction of 25% or apply 
to our nearest store, asking for catalogue “U.” 

All genuine pumps bear this company’s name 
plate. Over 40,000 are now in use. Everywhere they 
are conceded to be the most reliable and economical 
water supply obtainable. 


RIDER-ERICSSON 


239 and 241 Franklin St., Boston. 
40 North 7th St., Philadelphia. 
22 Pitt St., Sydney, N.S. W., Australia, 


Hot Air 
Pump 


Beware of imitations. 


ENGINE CoO. 


234 Craig St., W., Montreal, P. Q. 
Amargura 96, Havana, Cuba. 


We Filled the Largest Order 
For Trees Ever Placed 


T came to us because our previous deliveries to the same 
person had been so satisfactory. 10,200 trees were re- 


uired to fill it—200 of them Koster’s Blue Spruce. 

Our line is complete. 
Fl In the Colorado Blue 
Spruce we have the gen- 
uine Koster variety, also 
thenew pendulous form. 
Other specimen Ever- 
4] greens, Box and Formal 
i! Trees, Azaleas, Maples, 
3] Lindens, Poplars, etc., 
| in full selection of varie- 
ties. The best Shrubs 
and Vines forimmediate 
effect, and the choicest 
| Roses, new and old, are 
among our specialties. 

Our Trees are extra 
select—we burn poor 
‘| ones rather than have 
them hurt our reputation 


Descriptions and Prices in new Catalogue—Sent Free. 
Rhododendron and Kalmia in Carload Lots and Spe- 
| cial Prices on Large Quantities of any Stock. 


ROSEDALE NURSERIES 


Landscape Department 
63 Hamilton Place : TARRYTOWN, NEW YORK 


The Farm Library 


An interesting, readable, practical, specific 
guide, comprised of the following volumes ; 


Farm Management 


By FRED. W. CARD 


Covers the purchase of property, values of crop and 
} stock, and shows how farms are turned into solid 
| business propositions. 


63 pages of photographs. 


SOILS 


How to handle and improve them 
By S. W. FLETCHER 


FARM ANIMALS 


Cow, Horse, Sheep, etc. 
By E. V, WILCOX 


COTTON 
By C. W. BURKETT and C. H. POE 


Specific volumes on Cereals, Forage Crops, 
etc., in preparation 


Each $2.20 postpaid 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & Co. NEW YORK. 


You Need Special Plants to 


We Grow Shrubs and Trees 


Get Color Effects in Winter 


Expressly for this Purpose 


Just Remember 


That we Specialize in Ornamental Nursery Stock (our reputation has been made that way). 
That we Grow Trees and Shrubs to give Immediate Effect for Exacting People—a shrub 8 ft. tall means 


something. 


That we Produce These Things not only in Large Sizes, but also in Large Quantities— 54 Varieties of Ever- 
greens, 43,700 Rhododendrons and Azaleas, 100,000 Peonies and other things in like number. . 


That we Grow them All on Long Island, and that means a good deal—especially if your place is near New York. 
Our business is supplying the proper setting for your home 
LANDSCAPE DEPT., ROOM 9094, 1! MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 
It's worth your while to have your name on our mailing list—just send it to 


THE COTTAGE GARDENS CO., 


Room 2, QUEENS, LONG ISLAND 


A TURNIP FOR GREENS 


T. J. S., Va.—The Seven-top turnip is a true turnip but 
the root has rot been developed as in other turnips. Tke 
leaves are large dark green, leaves grow flat on the ground. 
Tt is grown only fer greens and is used only in the South. 


COAL ASHES AS A FERTILIZER 


A. L., Mass.—Do not use coal ashes as a fertilizer, nor 
as a mulch for fruit trees if there is any other material at 
hand. They have no value as plant food and are even of 
less value as a mulch than sand. Coal ashes are best used 
on very heavy clay soils to improve the physical condition 
by making them more porous; but often fail in that effect 
by making the clay into a sort of cement. ‘They are used 
as a “filler” to increase the bull of concentrated fertilizers 
but add nothing to the value of the mixture. 


PROPAGATING ORIENTAL POPPY 


F. W. B., Wyo.—The best time to divide the Oriental 
poppy (Papaver orientale) is in the summer, late July or 
August, after the plants have finished blooming. “These 
late summer divided plants will bloom the following sum- 
mer, but if the work is done in the spring, the plants do 
nct sufficiently recover from the shock to bloom the fol- 
lowing summer. More plants can be gotten by taking 
root cuttings. Cut the roots into sections an inch or so 
long, and handle them exactly as though they were seeds. 


THE BEST MULCH 


H. M. J., New Jersey.—The best all-around mulch for 
the amateur gardener to use is strawy horse manure. If it 
Is not practicable to get, and leaves can be obtained, use 
them, for they make an excellent mulch and the following 
spring they can be turned into leaf mold. If neither cf 
these can be used, then use salt hay, any long litter that can 
be found about or some pine needles. If these latter are 
used, a two-inch mulch is deep enough. Do not make the 
mistake of mulching the bulb or other beds before the ground 
freezes for it gives the ground mice an excellent chance to 
make a winter nest. 


DON’T DOUBLE-CROP THE ORCHARD 


J. M., Oregon.—It is poor policy to try to take two totally 
different crops off the same land at the same time. Sod 
culture is all right in some sections but taking off a clover 
crop would be dangerous unless there is ample rainfall in the 
growing season, and a heavy application of fertilizer is made 
to replace the plant food removed. Apple trees are par- 
ticularly heavy feeders on potash which a second crop of 
clover, plowed under, would not furnish. Clover would 
draw heavily on the moisture supply of the soil at a time 
when it is needed by the trees. What is generally considered 
the best practice is clean cultivation in spring and summer 
with a cover crop planted in the fall to be turned under in 


spring. 


KILLING FOXTAIL GRASS 


T. G. S., New Jersey.—Foxtail is a rank, strong growing 
perennial pasture grass and the only feasible plan of ridding 
the land of it is to plow it under and use a clean cultivated 
crop on the ground until the foxtail is all killed out. You 
might plow under and reseed with clover, but the chances 
are that the foxtail would again run out the clover. About 
the best plan would be to move the potato patch to this lot 
for a season or two. The cultivation will help to kill the 
grass. If the field 1s small and the necessity for killing the 
foxtail great, all growth may be killed out by pegging down 
squares of tarred felt roofing, leaving them about six weeks 
in a place, and moving as required. This device has been 
successfully used on orange hawkweed when salt failed. 


PUTTING HUMUS IN THE SOIL 

J. H. H., N. J.—Hauling enough clay to cover twenty 
acres of sandy soil is out of the question. A 6-or 8-inch dress- 
ing means moving and spreading 40,000,000 to 60,000,000 
Ibs., which would cost more than any twenty acre farm 
I know of, even if the clay was right athand. A light dress- 
ing turned under shallow and well harrowed in might pay if 
hauling and labor are very cheap. A light sandy soil may 
quickly be made to hold enough moisture for a corn crop by 
heavy dressings of coarse stable manure, or more slowly by 
a combination of stable manure and turning under green 
crops. Either of these methods will tend to form a rich 
mellow soil, and are preferable to clay dressings. An im- 
plement known as the sub-surface packer, much used on 
light soils in the arid regions, should prove of value on your 
light soil. It is used after plowing and before harrowing, 
working between the furrow slices, and packing the bottom 
of the furrows so that more of the rainfall is held in the upper 
soil, 
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The Readers’ Service will put you 
in touch with reliable nurserymen 


or the Fresh Air Reader 


HERE is not a volume in this list which is not really needed in the particular 


field of outdoor interest for which it is intended. 


| 


& a : 


NAVIGATING THE AIR 
Published under the auspices of the Aero Club of 
America. Tllustrated with remarkable photographs by 

~ many experts.” $1.64 postpaid. 


THE ARAB HORSE 


By Spencer Borden. 24 photographs. $1.29 postpaid 


The Geographical Library 


NEAREST THE POLE 
By Robert E. Peary. With a map, frontispiece in 
color and many fine photographs. $5.14 postpaid 


FIGHTING THE POLAR ICE 
By Anthony Fiala. $4.12 postpaid 
~ THE OPENING OF TIBET 


By Perceval Landon. 


THE PASSING OF KOREA 
By Homer B. Hulbert, A.M., F.R.G.S. $4.20 postpaid 


THE AWAKENING OF CHINA 
By Dr. W. A. P. Martin $4.14 postpaid 


FLASHLIGHTS IN THE JUNGLE 
By C. G. Schillings. $4.19 postpaid 


$4.20 postpaid 


Each very fully illustrated from photographs. 


FIJI AND ITS POSSIBILITIES 
By Beatrice Grimshaw. 64 pages of remarkable 
photographs. $3.24 postpaid 


THE NEAR EAST 
By a friend of the Sultan and King Peter of Servia. 
48 pages of photographs. $3.23 postpaid 
AMERICAN ANIMALS 
By Witmer Stone and Wm. E. Cram. 6 colored paint- 


ings and 94 extraordinary photographs from life. 
$3.37 postpaid 


AMERICAN FOOD AND GAME FISHES 
By David Starr Jordan and B. W. Evermann. 10 colored 
plates. 100 photographs of live fish in the water, and 200 
text cuts. $4.40 postpaid 


THE MOTH BOOK 
By Dr. W. J. Holland. 
cuts. 


The Farm Library 


FARM MANAGEMENT 
By Professor Fred, W. Card. 
SOILS: 

Them. 


FARM ANIMALS: Cows, Horses, 
Sheep, Swine, etc. By E. V. Wilcox. 
COTTON 


By Prof. C.W. Burkett and C. H. Poe. 


Each copiously illustrated from photographs. 
$2.20 postpaid 


48 colored plates and many text 
z $4.35 postpaid 


How to Handle and Improve 
By 8. W. Fletcher. 


COUNTRY LIFE 
IN AMERICA 


THE REPTILE BOOK 


By Raymond L. Ditmars. Illustrated with eight plates 
in color and 128 in black and white from photographs, 
which excel anything now existing on this subject. 
$4.37 postpaid 
THE FROG BOOK 


By Mary C. Dickerson. 16 plates in color and nearly 
300 black and white, from photographs by the author. 
$4.34 postpaid 

THE MUSHROOM BOOK 


By Nina L. Marshall. 24 colored plates, 24 black and 
white and about 100 text cuts. $3.32 postpaid 


MOSSES AND LICHENS 


By Nina L. Marshal]. 32 pages of half-tones, 16 color 
plates and 1445 line drawings. $4.43 postpaid 


THE TREE BOOK 
By Julia E. Rogers. 350 beautiful photographic illus- 
trations (16 in color) by A. R. Dugmore. $4.44 postpaid 


NATURE’S GARDEN (Wild Flowers) 
By Neltje Blanchan. 82 colored plates, 48 black and 
white. $3.35 postpaid 


WILD FLOWERS OF THE BRITISH 
ISLES 


By Isabel H. Adams. 
full-page color plates. 


Illustrated with 75 remarkable 
Boxed $10.38 postpaid 


COUNTRY HOMES OF FAMOUS 
AMERICANS 


By Oliver Bronson Capen. Introduction by Thomas 
Wentworth Higginson. Profusely illustrated from pho- 
tographs. $5.57 postpaid 


THE COUNTRY HOUSE 
By Chas. Edw. Hooper. A complete manual of house- 
building in the country, with 380 photographs and plans. 
$3.36 postpaid 
THE FIRST BOOK OF FARMING 


By Charles L. Goodrich. 63 pages of photographs. 
$1.10 postpaid 


DRIVING 


By Francis M. Ware. 113 illustrations and very elab- 
orate gold binding. 


$10.38 postpaid 


THE WoRLD'S WORK 


DOUBLEDAY. PAGE & Co. NEW YORK. 


THE GARDEN 
MAGAZINE 


The Garden Library 


LAWNS AND HOW TO MAKE THEM 
By Leonard Barron. Illustrated. $1.18 postpaid 


FERNS AND HOW TO GROW THEM 
By G. A. Woolson. Tllustrated. $1.17 postpaid 


ROSES AND HOW TO GROW THEM 
By Many Experts. Illustrated. $1.17 postpaid 


DAFFODILS—NARCISSUS, AND 


HOW TO GROW THEM 
By A. M. Kirby. $1.17 postpaid 
WATER-LILIES AND HOW TO 


GROW THEM 


By H. S. Conard, and Henri Hus. $1.17 postpaid 


(In Preparation) 


VINES AND HOW TO GROW THEM 
By Wm. McCollom. 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS AND HOW 
TO GROW THEM 
By I. M. Powell. 


HOW TO PLAN THE HOME GROUNDS 
By H. S. Parsons, Jr. 56 illustrations. $1.10 postpaid 


HOW TO MAKE A FRUIT GARDEN 


By S. W. Fletcher. The 200 photographs will whet your 
appetite. $2.22 postpaid 


HOW TO MAKE A VEGETABLE 
GARDEN 
By Edith L. Fullerton. 250 photographs. $2.26 postpaid 


HOW TO MAKE A FLOWER GARDEN 
More than 200 photographs. $1.88 postpaid 


HOW TO MAKE A SCHOOL GARDEN 


By H. D. Hemenway. 10 illustrations from photographs. 
$1.07 postpaid 


THE DOG BOOK 


By James Watson. 

Illustrated from photo- 
graphs, paintings, and 
rare engrayings. Price 
per part, $1.10; com- 
plete,$12.00 subscription. 


THE POULTRY 
BOOK 
Edited by Willis Grant 
Johnson and George O. 
Brown, with the assist- 
ance of many expert American br-eders and the late 
Harrison Weir, the great English authority. 36 color 
plates and 636 other pictures. Three volumes, $7.50 
subscription 


A PLEA FOR HARDY PLANTS 
By J. Wilkinson Elliott. 50 illustrations ; 
binding, boards. $1.72 postpaid 


HOW TO KEEP BEES 
By Anna Botsford Comstock, 
graphic illustrations. 


Many photo- 
$1.10 postpaid 
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Write to the Reader's Service for 
suggestions as to garden furniture 
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JUST PLAIN 
GREENHOUSE SENSE 


Our point is this: there can be no possible 
satisfaction or a chance of the continuation 
of your greenhouse enthusiasm if the house 
you erect is going to give you noend of 
trouble in right temperature control with the 
heating plant. That because of the faulty 
shade casting construction, it is impossible 
to get fine perfect blooms, or growthy, deep 
colored foliage plants, or because of its 


bunglesome, makeshift appearance, it is a 


reproach every time you look at it. 

There have been enough just such experi- 
mental houses put up, to prove them to be 
beyond all doubt an everlasting annoyance 
in repairs and glass breakage, and that they 
don’t do anything like what they are intend- 
ed to do. 

You can’t grow fine American Beauty 
Roses in such houses, and besides there are 
a lot of other things that are impossible. 

U-Bar greenhouses because of their ex- 
treme lightness of construction, the unob- 
structed curved eaves, wide glass spacing 
and the graceful airiness are regular ‘‘Sun- 
shine Shops.”’ 

When prominent gardeners write us that 
the U-Bar house excels all others in the 
quantity and superiority of the blooms 
grown—it means something. So before you 
go a step further, send for the U-Bar cat- 
alog, and then send for us, 


PIERSON U-BAR COM- 
PANY, DESIGNERS AND 


GREENHOUSES, METRO- 
POLITAN BUILDING, 4th 
AVENUE AND 23rd 
STREET, NEW YORK. 


BEAUTIFUL CHRISTMAS 
GIFTS 


Suitable for All Ages 
Reproductions of the Worid’s 
Great Paintings 


Awarded Four Gold Medals 


THE PERRY 
PICTURES 


ONE CENT 

each for 25 or more. Size 
5%4x8. (6 to 10 times this size ) 
Send to-day 25c for 25 art 
subjects, or 25 for children cr 
25 Kittens, etc., or 25 Madon- 
nas, or $1.co for the 4 sets or for 
Art Set of 100 pictures or for 21 
large pictures, 10x12. 

Satisfaction or money refund- 
ed. Catalogue of 1000 miniature 
illustrations and 3 pictures for 
two two-cent stamps. 

Order TO-DAY. 
The Perry Pictures Co. 
BOX 1460, MALDEN, MASS. 


DAFFODIL NOMENCLATURE 


7T. P. H., Ga.—The poeticus, polyanthus (Tazetta) nar- 
cissus, the jonquil, and the large trumpet daffodil are 
varieties of different species in the one botanical genus 
Narcissus. The trumpet daffodils are varieties of N. 
Pseudo-Narcissus. The polyanthus narcissus (including 
the Paper White, Double Roman, etc.), are varieties of NV. 
Taxetta. The poet’s narcissus includes all the varieties 
of the species N. poeticus; the jonquil is a species known 
as N. Fonquilla. The narcissus family is divided into three 
big groups, called respectively, 1. Magni-coronati, or large 
trumpet; 2. Medii-coronati, or cup daffodils; 3. Parvi- 
coronati, or saucer daffodils. Most varieties of Group 1. 
are commonly called daffodils, while those of Group 3 are 
commonly known as narcissus, including of course the 
poet’s and polyanthus groups. Group 2 is composed 
essentially, and perhaps entirely, of hybrids between 
different species and varieties of Groups 1 and 3, and 
embraces every degree of difference between the two 
extremes. The jonquil differs from the recognized daffodils 
in having cluster flowers, and from the polyanthus narcissus 
in having rush-like leaves instead of flat; it is very fragrant 
and the flowers are of a very deep yellow color. 


NATURAL INCREASE OF DAFFODILS 
E. P. B., Del.—Daffodil bulbs split up and multiply by 


offsets. The natural increase in some varieties of daffodils 
Is so great that the second year after planting, the number 
of bulbs will be trebled and in time (varying from three to 
six years) no matter what the variety is, the clumps will have 
become so dense that they need lifting and dividing. These 
offsets usually attain full growth in about four years. The 
probability is that since the flowers have been better this 
year than they were last year, next year’s crop of bloom will 
be very much smaller. Of course, the clumps may be left to 
flower indefinitely, which they will do provided the soil and 
other conditions are congenial. In order to maintain the 
best results, the bulbs must be dug, lifted and sorted every 
two years, the smaller offsets being grown on separately. 
When the bulbs are about four years old, they produce the 
best flowers, and in the following year will develop into the 
double, or triple nosed forms—that is, two or more bulbs 
being enclosed in one skin. These bulbs will break up the 
succeeding year. The cutting of the flowers this season 
will not have anything to do with the production of next 
year’s crop. Of course, it will be better to prevent the seed 
from ripening, thus encouraging, on the other hand, the full 
growth of the foliage, and lifting the bulbs about the time 
when the foliage has yellowed down to about one-third 
from the top—not later. The bulbs may then be stored in 
a cool, airy, shaded place and allowed to ripen and cure 
until the old roots are dry, when they are easily cleaned off 
and the bulbs divided, and replanted as soon as possible. 
In replanting, give them new soil. 


VINES FOR SHADED PLACES 


F. L. S., Neb.—Few plants will grow under trees, particu- 
larly under such trees as the ash and elm, which are noto- 
rious for sucking every bit of moisture from the ground. All 
that can be done is to suggest, which will necessitate your 
doing more or less experimenting, so do not buy too many 
plants of a kind to start with, Buy a few and if they suc- 
ceed, then go ahead. Some vines which are to be recom- 
mended for shaded places are woodbine (Ampelopsis 
quinquefolia), Japanese ivy (Ampelopsis tricuspidata but 
usually spoken of by the nurserymen as A. Veitchiz), the 
running spindle tree (Euonymus radicans), climbing hy- 
drangea (Hydrangea petiolaris) and the false climbing 
hydrangea (Schizophragma hydrangeoides). The two spe- 
cies of ampelopsis are deciduous vines and thoroughly hardy 
inthislatitude. Inthe Mississippi Valley there is a form of 
the woodbine which clings by means of disk-bearing tendrils; 
be sure to get this form rather than the one which does not 
have the disks because then it will be necessary to con- 
stantly tack it in place. The Japanese ivy will cling to 
stone or wood, as will the running spindle tree. This 
latter is an evergreen. The climbing hydrangea will 
succeed in rather dry and more or less shaded places, but 
it will not bloom unless grown in sunny situations. It will 
be hardy in your state. This will not cling to wood. The 
false climbing hydrangea is hardy only as far north as New 
York City, so it is doubtfully hardy in Nebraska. It 
prefers a fairly rich, moist soil and partial shade, but it will 
thrive in full sun. Both of these are deciduous. As for 
shrubs for hedges try the barberry (Berberis vulgaris) 
will make a hedge six or seven feet high. The Polish privet 
(Ligustrum) is the only privet which is hardy in the central 
West, according to Professor A. T. Erwin of the Iowa 
Agricultural College. This will grow eight or nine feet high. 
The ground yew (Taxus Canadensis) is also suggested. 


bulbs on hand. Send your list for prices. 
mailed free. 


through to 38 Park Place, New York. 


KELSEY Warm Air Generator 


FOR PROPER HOUSE HEATING 


If You Understand Modern Methods and 
FARM INTELLIGENTLY 


_ Every reader of THE GARDEN MAaGazinE who is 
interested in farming or gardening, in the growing of 
fruit or of flowers, is invited to send fora free copy of 
our 80-page catalogue and full information in regard to 
the Home Study Courses in Agriculture, Horticulture, 
Landscape Gardening and Floriculture which we offer 
under Prof. Brooks of the Massachusetts Agricultural 
College and Prof. Craig of the Cornell University. 


THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Dept 8, Springfield, Mass. 


ILLETT’S 
Hardy Ferns and Flowers 
For Dark, Shady Places 


Send for my descriptive catalogue 
of over 50 pages, which tells about 
this class of plants. It?s free. 


EDWARD GILLETT, Soutnwick, Mass. 


NEW ENGLAND NURSERY STOCK 


Superior in Selection, Hardiness and Quality. Send 
for free Catalogue. 
Choice varieties for immediate delivery. 


THE NEW ENGLAND NURSERIES, INC. 


Evergreens in Tubs a specialty. 


BEDFORD, MASS. 


Due to the late season we have still a good assortment of 
Bulb catalogue 
J. M. THORBURN & CO., 33 Barclay St., 


Kelsey Heating Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 


EVERGREENS CAN BE 


SAFELY TRANSPLANTED 
IN WINTER—BY EXPERTS 


Specimens 15 to 35 feet high are planted success- 


fully in December, January and February by Hicks 
Treemovers and Hicks expert men. 

Now is the time to plan for spring planting of 
Deciduous Trees supplied from ournurseries, up to f 


35 feet high, and Evergreens in all sizes for 
forestry and wind break planting. 
ISAAC HICKS AND SON, Nurserymen— Scientific Treemovers 


Westbury Station, Long Island, N. Y. 


A reliable power plant can be utilized in many different 


DECEMBER, 1907 ways. The Readers? Service furnishes advice 


This is the Book'that vill 
fs 


Increase Your Fruit Profi 


7 


It tells how the veteran editor 

of Green’s Fruit Grower, who 
was firsta banker, succeeded in 
Fruit Crowing. It givesin detail, 
step bystep, his thirty years suc- 
cess in growing strawberries, rasp- 
berries, blackberries, grapes, ap- 
ples, peaches, pears and cherries. 
He tells how to propagate fruit and 
shows beginners how to:start. 4 


This Book is Free 


also a copy of Green’s Fruit 
Magazine. Fostal brings them. 


Green’s Fruit Grower Co., 
Box 145, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


BOOK FOR 
1 CENT 
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When a dealer offers you 
a substitute for the adver- 
tised brand you asked for, 
offer him in payment for it 
a substitute of United States 
currency and assure him 
that it is just as good. 

If he won’t accept your 
substitute, why should you 


accept his? 


Garden Magazine 


and Farming 


UILD YOUR GREENHOUSE 

upon the same principles as you would 
your house—its practicability—with the same 
idea in mind—its worth as an investment; 
have it done by builders whose reputation 
is a guarantee of satisfaction. 


Hitchings & Co. build such greenhouses 


—their name is guarantee. 
Send 5c in stamps for ““ How to Get 
Started.” 


HITCHINGS AND COMPANY, Greenhouse Designers and Builders 


Manufacturers of HEATING and’ VENTILATING APPARATUS, //70 Broadway, New York. 
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They sell at art stores for 50 cents each. 
These Four Out-Door Pictures (In Colors) 


FREE 


O every reader of this periodical who is interested in nature or animals or 
out-door life we will send, without charge, these four beautiful pictures, 
which retail at 50 cents each. They are printed on heavy art paper, with- 

out lettering, and are unusually good examples of the art of color photography. 
Framed at moderate cost, they will make excellent decorations for your home, or 
they can be used just as they are. Exact size, 103 x 74 inches. 


WHY WE MAKE THIS OFFER 


We send these pictures to advertise our Standard Library of Natural History, 
which has just been completed after years of labor and at enormous expense. It 
contains over 2,000 illustrations from actual photographs—secured in many 
cases by special expeditions to foreign lands. It isthe only thoroughly read- 
able and entertaining work of its kind in existence. The salient facts about 
animals are told in a graphic, untechnical fashion by eminent authorities. 

Experts and the camera have made this book, and in it «‘nature- 
fakers”’ have had no part. 


NO OBLIGATION 


Your application for the pictures imposes no obligation to 
purchase the Library. We will forward the pictures, with 


1 


a description'of the books, by mail postpaid. You will not DO os coke A 
be bothered by agents or canvassers. CESS Of 7 
As an evidence of good faith enclose 10 cents (stamps or PSS SSS ye : 
silver) for postage and wrapping. This will be refunded if EO Ye 
re gO Z 


you request it after examining the pictures. Mail the ac- 
companying coupon promptly, as the supply of pictures 
is limited. 
THE UNIVERSITY SOCIETY 
78 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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What is a fair rental for a given 
property? Ask the Readers’ Service 
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Well Chosen Wall Coverings 


wWothing adds more to the artistic atmosphere of a room than well chosen wall coverings. Harmony of 
color should be the key note—a perfect blending with the general color scheme of the whole apartment. 


FAB-RI-KO-NA 


(Trade Mark Registered in U. S. Pat. Off. and in Pat. Off.in Gt. Britain) 


WOVEN WALL COVERINGS 


afford an artistic background for any decorative effect. 


The shades are so varied and beautiful that the 


most pleasing color combinations are possible, while the strength of the fabric, its resistance to wear 
and tear, make FAB-RI-KO-NA Woven Wall Coverings extremely desirable. 


FAB-RI-KO-NA colors are very fast. 
that prove FAB-RI-KO-NA colors permanent. 


No other woven wall covering can stand the “‘ Sun Tests ’” 
Trade Mark ““FAB-RI-KO-NA”’ on back of goods. 


For all who contemplate interior decoration our experts will suggest a color scheme free of charge. 
If interested, write for particulars about this specialand valuable service. 
Beautiful Portfolio of ten designs in color, by John Taylor and John Ednie, sent postpaid for 10 cents, 
H. B. WIGGIN’S SONS CO., 34 Arch Street, Bloomfield, N. J. 
FAB-RI-KO-NA Woven Wall Coverings are known and sold by all first-class Decorators. 
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We do not grind zinc in oil 


Paint That Wears 
IS PAINT BASED ON 


OXIDE OF ZINC 


THE NEW JERSEY ZINC CO. 


A list of manufacturers of zinc paints sent on application 


New York 


COUNTRY HOMES 
AND 


GARDENS 


MODERATE CosT 


The New Book 


“Country Homes 


and Gardens of 
Moderate Cost. ”’ 


FREE! 


A beautiful cloth bound book 9 x 12 inches, heavy plate 
paper, containing 200 PLANS and JLLUSTRATIONS of 
houses costing from $800 to $6,000, designed by the foremost 
architects, and fully described. i 

Also practical chapters on the whole subject of home build- 
ing, choosing a site, styles, design;, material, finish, fire-proof- 
ing, furnishing, wall decoration, planting and gardens, all by 
authoritative writers. 

Whether you are planning to buy, build or improve a home 
place, you will need and enjoy this artistic and practical work 
which is made exclusively for subscribers to House & GARDEN, 
FREE OF COST. 


THE BOOK 


amination. 


Cost” absolutely free. 
within 5 days at our expense. 


House and Garden, 25c. a Copy, $3 a year 


TWO" ONE,"°ONE FREE! 


OUR SPECIAL OFFER We send this book at no cost to you together with 


current copy of “ House and Garden” for ex- 
If you like “ House and Garden,” simply send us $3 for a full 
year’s subscription, and we will present you “ Country Homes of Moderate 
If you do not want them return the book only 


FOR 
THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO., Publishers, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Country Homes and Gardens of Moderate eh BOTH $ 3 


The Magazine 


RouseSGarien 


72 Pages Monthly. 
Beautifully Printed. 


25c. a Copy 
$3.00 a Year 


The handsomest magazine in America. Brimful of modern 
and practical ideas, and beautiful reproductions, of special 
value and interest to the home-lover, covering the whole field of 
artistic building, gardening, decorating, etc., showing how to 
make one dollar do the work of two, and earning the subscrip- 
tion price many times over. Timely articles by leading 
architects, decorators, and landscape gardeners, and other 
authorities from month to month, giving the newest 
and sanest ideas on how to make the most of your 
house and garden. 

Send no money! Sign and mail the 
coupon in lower corner. 


THE MAGAZINE 


THE GARDEN MAGAZINE 


DECEMBER, 1907 


ODDINGTON’S 
ULBS | 
LOOM!!! 


Grow Hyacinths 
in Glasses 


tH GROWING IN A TYE GLASS 


To popularize the growing 
of hyacinths in glasses, we 
will make the following special 


low offer: 
One Ist size Hyacinth bulb and one Tye 


glass - = = $0 35 
Two Ist size Hyacinth bulbs and two Tye 

glasses - = - = - > 65 
Three Ist size Hyacinth bulbs and three - 

Tye glasses - 2 - = - 90 
Four Ist size Hyacinth bulbs and four 

Tye glasses - - - = eats 
Five Ist size Hyacinth bulbs and five 

Tye glasses - - - = & 3 2S 


Color of Hyacinths and Tye glasses 
left to purchaser 


Tye Hyacinth Glasses sold separate in the following 
colors: Crystal, amber, amethyst, blue or green. 25 cents 
each, $2.50 per doz.; or one of each color (5) for fr. 

For cultural directions, see page 4 of our Autumn 1907 
Catalogue, containing 48 pages illustrated with delightful 
half-tones and interesting cultural directions, Send apost- 
card to-day—it is free—and mailed free. 


ARTHUR T. BODDINGTON 
SEEDSMAN 
342 W. 14th St. NEW YORK CITY 


HOR WHE -GARDEN AND: HOUSE 
\ X 71TH the flowers and house plants taken in for the winter, 

consider how much a sun dial and bench would add to 
the attractiveness of your garden where set off by evergreens. 
Likewise, consider the appropriateness and effectiveness of a hall 


seat, vases and pedestals in your home. A short history of these 
things has been printed and a copy will be sent free to inquirers. 


SUN DIALS, BENCHES, FLOWER BASINS, 
PEDESTALS, TABLES, VASES, COLUMNS, 
HOWNEAINS, ~ FIGURES, BUSTS, ETC. 


PreMeaNni kX. HALL Co. 
557 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Granite Works: Studios: ee AoA NEA ITALY 
BARRE, VERMONT 2 ~ | LONG ISLAND CiTY 


‘Wr ARE GROWING AND DELIVERING THE QUALITY OF GOODS 
THAT MAKE THE GROUNDS AND GARDEN 
BEAUTIFUL AND USEFUL. 


SHADE TREES We have splendid blocks of handsome straight mem 
Norway Maples, Oriental Planas, Pin Paksy,. 
other trees for planting in ’ iti 

EVERGREENS We heve many hundreds ‘anh, 
all the finest and . ecimens 
now growing in our HN 5B gre cede ba the 
finest; ever produced 1 oc . 

VINES for every plae ex post Mth are growing in our 
Nursery c:) are in pots, at nm be planted 
at any ti seasoyy 

HEDGE PLANTS al y the hpridred tiofsgqa¥\in our Nursery: 

" ua) t 
HARDY PLANTS We have ost comp colleetion of these populer 


favorites¥4yn the count’. Our “andscepe Department 
makes @ specialty of Old Fashioned Gardens. 


BULBS We 4nport large quantities of the finest Dutch Bulbs 
for Autum planting - the best the world produces; 
Hyacinths, Tulips, Narcissus and other bulbs ina 
Ereat variety. Ask for special bulb catalogue. 


Our Landscape Departnent is equipped to assist you in the 
selection of the proper material for every location, or othar Landscape 
problems you may have. We have men and the facilities to carry out 
all kinds of work. 


Ask for catelogus- Visitors invited- 


ihe PRODUCE a Time-Proof Roof—one that would outlast 


Carey thirty years ago, and he solved the problem as thousands 
of users everywhere will bear witness. 


CAREYS “= RooFIN 


One Roof Enough—If It’s Carey’s 


the building covered—was the earnest purpose of Philip 


Carey’s is unlike any other composition roofing—better than any other. 


Imitators can’t duplicate it because the Asphalt Cement Compound used in 
Carey’s Roofing undergoes a secret process. Furthermore, the method of 
constructing Carey’s Roofing is protected by United States patents. Write 
for a sample and free booklet, which explains WHY 


Carey’s Roofing— 


Reduces fire insurance ; 

Does not melt, rot, rust, dry out or lose its life 
or elasticity ; 

Is proof against heat or cold ; 

Is equally adapted to flat or steep surfaces; 

Never blows off ; 

May be applied over leaky shingles or metal 
roofs without expense of removal; 

Is easily laid by common labor ; 

Makes excellent siding ; 

And finally, WHY Carey’s Roofing is the most 

economical on the market. 


IMPROVES WITH AGE 


About 15 years ago we bought our first order ot Carey’s Roofing, which was 
applied to our buildings, and which we find to-day in as good condition as 
when originally applied; in fact, it seems to improve with age. We are very 
glad to recommend Carey’s as thoroughly durable and reliable roof in every 
respect—The Exeter Machine Works. 

(Signed) M. Thomas, President, Pittsburg, Pa. 


wr ntg 
EMENT ROOFING 
~9 A 


Garey), 


PATENTED 


Write to-day for FREE sample and booklet, special prices, 
nearest distributing point and testimonials from responsible users. 


THE PHILIP CAREY CO. (Established 1873) 
50 Wayne Avenue, CINCINNATI, O. 


Christmas Decorations 
For Home and Church 


When everything out of doors is dreary with the gloom of 
winter, make your home br‘ght with reminders of the Sunny South. 
Finest qualities and liberal quantities of Alabama greens, unique 
in form, varied and lasting in their vivid coloring. Orders shipped 
promptly in any quantity, carefully packed, express charges pre- 
paid direct from the forest to your home, ready to put up. 


Holly, Southern Smilax, Magnolia Foliage in sprays or 
wreaths, Galax leaves, Sabal Palm leaves, Chamaerops Palm 
crowns or leaves, Long Needle Pine; Gray Moss and other 
varieties always on hand. 

Sample order, sufficient to decorate one large room—r12 sprays 
of Holly; 12 sprays of Southern Smilax; 12 sprays of Magnolia; 1 
Long Needle Pine; 2 Chamaerops Palm crowns; 6 Chamaerops Palm 
leaves; 1 pound Southern Gray Moss, delivered for $3. 


Christmas Is Coming 


Decorate your home for the holidays. Church and home 
decoration has been my study for years. Let me send you a 
beautifully illustrated catalogue, suggesting ideas for ‘interior 
decorations for all holiday and social occasions. 


E. A. BEAVEN, Evergreen, Ala. 


Uf it 

Isn't 

an 
Eastman 
it isn’t 

a 


Kodak. 


The Kodak Christmas Story 


Wherever children are there’s a Christmas story, yes, an all the 
‘year round story for the Kodak to record—a story that grows in interest as 
the years go by. 

Let the grown folks with a Kodak ‘and the Children with a Brownie 
join in building the family Kodak Book. And there’s no better way to begin 
than with pictures of Christmas day. 


Kodaks, $5.00 to $100.00. Brownies, $1.00 to $9.00. 
The Kodak Baby Book—now in press, EASTMAN KO DAK CO. 


ready in Fanuary—free at the Kodak 


ee OF ae Rochester, N. Y., The Kodak Citg., 


JANUARY The Best Conifers South and North ] 5c 


1908 How to Make a Water-Lily Pond Hardy Plants that Are Attractive All Winter 
Vol. VI. No. 6 All the Cattleyas Worth Growing Nine Iron-Clad Palms for the Window Garden $1.00 a Year 


COUNTRY LIFE DOUBLEDAY, PAGE &,CO. 


IN AMERICA 133-137 EAST 16TH STREET, NEW YORK 


No risk ROSES 
in buying Roses (fey iraar 


under our guarantee-to-bloom : Lig 
plan. Money back for those. BLOOM 
that fail. Your simple word 1s 

all the proof we require. 


How can we give such an extraordinary 


guarantee? 


Forty-nine years’ experience in Rose growing has taught us 
how to produce by a method entirely our own such sturdy, virile 
stock that the percentage that fail to thrive and bloom even 
under adverse conditions is so small as VERY SPECIAL 


= 5 B Aap a Lyon Rose. New Hybrid Tea created b 
to be not worth considering. But it 1S J. Pernet Ducher, the famoueESonchieEaele 


izer of roses. Won the’ Prize of Honor” at 


all explained in our color plate 136-page | fyons.’ Full and globularwith large broad 
petals of good texture. The coloris so un- 


Rose Book. VY rite for a copy to-day. usual and rare as to be indescribable—a 
blending of shrimp pink, coral red and 
chrome yellow. Very fragrant and enthusi- 


ticall d in E tual 

The Conard & Jones Company | triincestant bloomer. We shall havea very 
Growers of the Best Roses in America limited stock of one year old plants for 

delivery by April 15th. Price $1.50 as 

Box P, West Grove, Pa. long as they last. Book your order now. 


WE ARE GROWING AND DELIVERING THE QUALITY OF GOODS 
THAT MAKE THE GROUNDS AND GARDENS 


THE GARDEN LIBRARY 


BEAUTIFUL AND USEFUL. e 
Each volume practical and complete 


SHADE TREES We have splendid blocks of handsome straight spem 
Norway Maples, Oriental Planes, Pin Oakes, 


other trees for planting in every position. HESE volumes will cover every important 


EVERGREENS We have many hundreds from 5 to 12,ft. Wy in department of fruit, vegetable and flower 
all the finest and handsomest yar ek The gardening from the home point of view. 
specimens now growing in our\VN, ri C) E : : : : : 
conceded to be the finest ev oa n Antriéa, Not a scientific treatise, but written in a lively, 

VINES Wabhave: them for every (nal anak teeser attractive style. Beautifully illustrated. 

Japanese Wistaria, Dut a) Pi Clema 
Honeysuckle, Boston I inigt Creeper, @ NOW READY 


Euonymous, Ivies and Ah} bes 1 quick growi 


Japanese Kudzu Vine Vol. I.—Roses and How to Grow Them. By Many Experts. In text. 


practical; in subject and quality of illustrations, beautiful. $1.18 postpaid, 

Vol. Il.—Ferns and How to Grow Them. By G. A. Woolson. The 
growing of hardy ferns, both in the garden and indoors. $1.18 postpaid. 

Vol. I1l.—Lawns and How to Grow Them. By Leonard Barron. For 
the first time the subject of lawn-seed mixtures is set forth and explained. 
32 photographs. $1.18 postpaid. 

Vol. 1V.—Daffodils—Narcissus and How to Grow Them. By A. M. Kir- 
by. All that is really worth while about these most popular of spring 
bulbs, written from the standpoint of American conditions. Illustrated 
from photographs. $1.17 postpaid. 

Vol V.—Water=Lilies and How to Grow Them. By Henry S. Conard 
and Henri Hus. Ail about water-lilies and other aquatics for indoor 
and for outdoor cultivation. Illustrated from photographs. $1.21 postpaid. 


IN PREPARATION 


Vol. VI.—Vines and How to Grow Them. By William McCollom. 
Dealing with these delightful climbing and trailing plants for the adorn- 
ment of trellis, pillar and wall, with suggestive directions. Illustrated 
from photographs. $1.17 postpaid. 

Vol VIl.—Chrysanthemums and How to Grow Them. By I. L. Powell. 
A complete manual of instruction for growing the Queen of the Autumn. 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO., NEW YORK 


HEDGE PLANTS We have them by t und our Nursery: 
We can supply any qu 


¢ 


st,\fompl collpcti of these 
n counti\y. Landscape 
a 
n 


HARDY PLANTS We have the mo 
popular favo 
Depa ae spycialty of| 0 shioned 
ROSES y i NS thougands 8 of Roses are | « 
\s g kinds and varieties 
his ro ° Ww, We will reservé 
: e elivery in Qpryng- We have for 


1d grown plants, than 
offered in previous years. 


we have 


RHODODENDRONS We have many thousands growing in our Nursery, in 
all the finest hardy varieties, : 


Our Landscape Department is equipped to assist you in the 
pare of sc proper material for every location, or other 
andscape problems you may have. We have men and ) 
to carry out all kinds of work. Se hte ae ca 


Ask for catalogue. Visitors invited. 


Are you going 10 refurnish a room? = 
Write to the Reader’s Service for hints 27 ] 
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THE NECESSARY BOOK OF THE 
YEAR FOR COUNTRY DWELLERS 


Every reader of the GARDEN MAGAZINE-FARMING should possess 


The Garden and Farm 
Almanac for 1908 


ENLARGED 


IMPROVED 


ILLUSTRATED 


BE ULLY printed, splendidly illustrated, strongly bound, 


brimful of useful and new information. 


COVER IN FULL COLOR 


Not a jumble of dusty 


and time-worn tables, but compiled anew from cover to cover. 


HERE ARE A VERY FEW OF THE THINGS IT CONTAINS: 


Facts about FERTILIZERS. 

Formulas for Grafting Wax. 

Gardeners’ and farmers’ PLANTING TABLES—telling the best 
varieties, when to plant, how deep, how far apart (rows and 


plants in rows), what to use for succession, ete. The most practi- 
cal planting tables ever printed. 


The best FLOWERS for all purposes. 

The best TREES and SHRUBS and EVERGREENS. 

The best LAWN MIXTURES. 

The vitality and germinating periods of seeds. 

Principal INSECT ENEMIES and diseases of crops. 

When to expect, and how to protect growing things from FROST. 
SPRAY MIXTURES and spray calendars. 

Information for BUILDING. 

Relative cost of CONSTRUCTION. 


Probably the most valuable feature of the whole Almanac isthe twelve “ 
coupons, ”’ 


What EXCAVATIONS and MASON WORK should cost. 
How to mix and use CONCRETE. 

How to make all kinds of roads. 

The best breeds of COWS (illustrated), and how to feed them. 
How to grow TURKEYS successfully. 

How to take care of BEES. 

Simple REMEDIES for the farm animals. 

How to KEEP BOOKS for the garden and farm. 


Firs: AID TO THE INJURED, definite, comprehensive, and 
thorough. 


How to RENT a farm. 

How to obtain Government land. 

Rules for foretelling the WEATHER. 

How to get help from the U. S. Dept. of Agriculture. 
Cooking time-tables, and how to prepare vegetables. 


immediate service 


in the back pages, which insure an immediate answer to any question which the 


Almanac may not answer fully enough. 
If you are in doubt as to anything, just cut out one of these, mail to us, and our force of 


experts will be set working until you have an authoritative and complete rece This feature 


last year met with the greatest success, and won us many new friends. 


A copy of the Almanac will be sent to all subscribers of the GARDEN MAGAZINE-FARMING, 
if requested when subscription is sent in; otherwise, price 25 cents. 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO., 133 E. 16th St.,N. Y. G.M.,1, ’08 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO., 133 E. 16th St., N. Y. G. M., 1,’08 


Enclose find $1.00, for which please send THE GARDEN 


MAGAZINE-FARMING for one year, beginning with the 
number 


Enclosed find 25 cents for which please send me a copy of 


The Garden and Farm Almanac for 1908. 


We cannot afford to give this book except on direct fullpaid subscriptions. 


Use one of these blanks before the edition is used up. Many readers were disappointed last year. 
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A GREAT many prophecies have been made 

as to what is going to happen during the 
next twelve months. In volume of business and 
general activity the year just ending has been the 
best ever experienced by Doubleday, Page & 
Company. Notwithstanding all the stories of 
general depression, we expect 1908 to be quite 
as active, because our business is still young, 
with great opportunities for expansion, and be- 
cause, further, we are willing to work harder 
and give more to our customers than ever before, 
and can do so with our increasingly efficient 
force of people and extended list of customers. 


ON DECEMBER IST, 


when this was written, the month just closed 
showed an increase of quite a third in the amount 
received for paid-in-advance subscriptions to all 
three of our magazines, The World’s Work, The 
Garden Magazine—Farming, and Country Lije in 
America. We are quite aware that this is not 
the time to brag or to feel vainglorious, but it is 
the time to tell of the encouraging and inspiring 
things that happen, instead of bemoaning a sad 
fate which as a rule does not materialize. 


“THE CHEERFUL FACT,” 
a favorite phrase in The World’s Work, is that 


E TALK 


‘THE 


“To business that we love we rise betime 
And go to ’t with delight.”—A tony and Cleopatra 


the country is still rich, richer than it was a year 
ago. We will receive a third of a billion dollars 
more for our agricultural products than we 
received a year ago. ‘The one upsetting in- 
fluence is, of course, that some people who are 
perfectly well off ‘feel poor,” and if we all stop 
enjoying life we shall be poor indeed. People 
who have speculated in stocks on margin have 
no doubt lost vast sums; the holders of good 
securities need not even feel poor, as all good 
securities are paying their dividends, hardly 
without an exception. Perhaps, as a people we 
have been extravagant, and if so, a wholesome 
let-up will do us all good if we don’t go to the 
other extreme and cry “Wolf! Wolf!” until the 
light-headed become thoroughly alarmed. 


WHY PHILOSOPHY IN AN ADVERTISEMENT 


is a question perhaps naturally asked by any 
stray reader who has gone so far in these para- 
graphs. 

Our reply is that in our small way we want to 
hustle and make haste to keep up active, whole- 
some, and legitimate trade as distinguished 
from speculation. The articles made and sold 
by Doubleday, Page & Company are not extra- 
vagant things. ‘The house appeals, or means 
to, through books,and magazines, to that great 
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body of sane and vigorous people who act as a 
balance to the whole country. 


THEREFORE WE ASK YOU 


to look over these pages carefully and read of 
the advertisements, which descrive <x2.. 
things for every good citizen, to buy what 
appeals to you, and use your influence among 
other sane people to do the same. The croakers 
and pessimists in the world never did anything 
vital or upbuilding yet, and at this particular 
time they should be especially unpopular. 


TO ADVERTISERS 


may we suggest, with all humility, that this is 
not an inopportune time to push your wares? 
The timid will draw out and bury their talents 
in a napkin; the active minded will take the 
chance to increase their possessions. We are 
especially anxious to see more effective adver- 
tisements. If copy were improved by care and 
study, the results would more than pay for 
any possible loss in trade. Our own magazines — 
give as large a circulation as ever, and in 
quality very much better than ever. If by 
chance you agree with the above-expressed 
philosophy, may we not hear from you and 
consult together ? 


A Book Every Reader of this Magazine Really Needs and Will Use 


GARDENGFARM, 
ALMANAC 


LO OSes 


ome 


Farm Almanac. 


Last year we ran out of The Garden and 
This year we have printed a 
few more, and made it just about twice as good, 
nearly twice as large and with illustrations 


added. 


Price 25 cents, or send $1.00 for a year’s 
subscription to [se Garden Magazi 
and get it free. 


ap See description of contents of book, page 
. eT ag 271 of this issue. 


ne-Farming, 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO. 
New York 


Enclosed find 25 cents. Please send 
The Garden and Farm Almanac to 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & COMPANY, -_ 133-135 East Sixteenth Street, New York City, 
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CovER DESIGN—Night-Blooming Cereus (See article on page 306) 3 is = 
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Harpy Prants THAT ARE ATTRACTIVE ALL WINTER 


T. McAdam 278 


Photographs by Nathan R. Graves, Henry Troth, and others 


ALL THE CATTLEYAS WORTH GROWING . 
Photographs by Clement Moore, A. R. Dugmore, and others 


How To MAKE A WaATER-LiLty PoND . . .- 
Photographs by the author, B. G. Foster, and others 


Nine [RON-CLAD PALMS FOR THE WINDOW GARDEN P.T. Barnes 287 


Photographs by the author and Nathan R. Graves 


THE Best Conirers SourH AND Nortu, I. P. J. Berckmans 290 


Photographs by the author, Henry Troth, H. E. Angell, and others 
A Hepce PLant ror Dry SOUTHWEST GARDENS 


Anita M. Miller 293 


Photographs by the author 


cE CSOULEERNER SMNEMINDER "02. 8 2.) 5 = = + 203 


Prant Peas Now For EArRLy Crops IN THE SOUTH 


Thomas J. Steed 294 


Leonard Barron 281 


Henri Hus 285 


: é é Nathan R. Graves 


PAGE 


WINTER WORK FOR THE BEEKEEPER . F, A. Strohschein 294 


Photograph by the author 


JEROMSCHING Isms meee Cams 5 5 5 5 « 4 C, Jélal G5 
Photograph by the author 


MAKING SWEET-SCENTED CANDLES . . . 
Photograph by Mary G. Huntsman 


Phineas Nolte 295 


F. H. Valentine 2098 


FarRM AND GARDEN NEWS 5 296 


THE WINTER MARKETS 


THE WINTER CARE OF HENS 


F. H. Valentine 300 


How to MAKE GiLt-EDGED BUTTER 2) LE Bon stcel 204 


SomE NicHt-BLooMING FLOWERS Se ich GoeBeI ete jh Senet oun 23 OO. 
How to Know THE CATTLEYAS Be ee Mike Sere Eee OO 
GROWING PERFECT CONIFERS - - Prosper J. Berckmans 308 
ANSWERS DOR O@WERDE SE Raton pattem ct Bl cau nha uroy bl ane le ty aLD 


WILHELM MILLER, Epiror.—Coryricut, 1907, sy DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & COMPANY 
Entered as second class matter January 12, 1905, at the post-office at New York, N. Y., under the Act of Congress, March 3, 1879 


F. N. DOUBLEDAY, President 


WALTER H. PAGE, HERBERT S. HOUSTON, Vice-Presidents 


H. W. LANIER, Secretary S. A. EVERITT, Treasurer 


“PETER’S PLANTS” 


“With which to create anew the Old-Time Hardy 
Gardens” is a new book we have just published. It 
not only describes the plants and shrubs in our large 
stock but tells the purposes for which each variety 
is best adapted. 


A Work of Art 


Of the highest order of typographical excellence, 
beautifully and bountifully illustrated from special 
photographs, “Peter’s Plants” is a handsome book— 
but we are even prouder of its great practical value 


to any person interested in attractive home grounds. 


The Book Free—Get It 


Before you plan your spring planting. It will mean 
money in your pocket and a satisfaction beyond 
valuation in dollars to get acquainted with Peter’s 
hardy and superior stock, from the heart of the 
southern Alleghany Mountains, where the growing 
season is extra long, the soil rich and the temper- 
ature even. Write us to-day for the book. 


PETER’S NURSERY COMPANY 
Box 307, Knoxville, Tenn. 


Send for Free Copy 


“Great Crops 


of Strawberries 
and How to Grow Them” 


If you want toknow how to grow big 
crops of big red strawberries and how 
to get big prices, send for our 1908 book. 
Don’t think of getting along another 
season until you have it. It tells all 
about soil preparation, setting, mating. 
pruning, cultivating, spraying, mulching, 
picking, packing and marketing. All of 
these essential features and many more are 
explained in such a way that you can’t go 
wrong. It was written right out in the straw- 
berry field by a man who has made a fortune grow- 
ing strawberries, and he tells you just exactly how he 
does things. Beautifully illustrated, mighty interesting. 

You may wonder how we can afford to send you this valuable book free. Well, 
you see it’s just like this: 


WE HAVE THE LARGEST STRAWBERRY 
PLANT FARM IN THE WORLD 


and our Thoroughbred Pedigree Plants have won the world’s highest fruiting record. 
They have lifted many a man out of failure and. boosted him to triumphant success. 
Perhaps you are one of those fellows who has an ambition to be the Strawberry King 
of your section. Ifyou have, and you ever read this book, it will open your eyes. 
You will then see how easy it is to make money in the strawberry business when 
you have the right kind of plants and follow the proper methods, 

It is a pleasure to grow strawberries when you can get bigger crops, bigger berries, 
and bigger prices than the other fellow. This book shows you just how to do this 
very thing. Itis crowded brim full of good things from beginning to end. Every 
page has a picture of a strawberry or of a_strawherry field, showing actual results 
obtained by growers who use Thoroughbred Pedigree Plants. These fellows are 
just bubbling over with enthusiasm, and that’s what helps a man over the rough 
places, They say this book is worth its weight in gold. Wesay it is worth more— 
it’s a regular gold mine to those who follow its instruction. Send and get one and 
see for yourself ; your address—that’s all. The Book's free. 


R. M. KELLOGG COMPANY, Box 690, Three Rivers, Michigan. 
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CoPvalqHT 4AO7 BY THE PROCTFR & GAMALE CO CINCINNATE 

Snow, sunshine, and just enough “snap” 
in the air to make you hurry—that is a 
combination that brings the roses to one’s 


cheeks. 


There is only one drawback—the possi- 
bility that one’s hands and face may be 
chapped. But that is only a possibility; 


and it need not deter you from your morn- 
ing walk. 

Use pure soap—lIvory Soap. 

Rinse your hands and face in cold wa- 
ter and satisfy yourself that they are thor- 
oughly dry. If you will do these things, you 
need have no fear of cold or wind. 


Nine tenths of the trouble that so many people have in the way of chapped hands and rough skins is 
due, first, to lack of care in drying the skin, after washing; and second, to the use of soap that contains 


‘<free’’ alkali. 


There is no ¢free’’ alkali in Ivory Soap. That is why it will not injure the finest fabric or the most 
delicate skin. That is why it is used—why it should be used—in preference to toilet soaps that sell for 


three, four or five times its price. 


Ivory Soap wate wa ss 99%@ Per Cent. (Pirre. 
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[For the purpose of reckoning dates, New York is 
generally taken as a standard. Allow six days’ difference 
for every hundred miles of latitude.] 


How to Economize 


JRO much did your family pay for 

vegetables from May 1 to Decem- 
ber 31, 1907? Can you not save $25.00 
to $100.00 by raising all you need, even to 
the potatoes and other roots for next winter’s 
supply ? 

A hundred dollars was saved by Mr. 
Charles A. Hartley of Ohio, who had a 
garden of a little more than one-third ofan 
acre. (See THE GARDEN MAGAZINE, Volume 
I, page 279.) 

A profit of 1452 per cent. was made by 
Mr. Robert Dale, of Indiana, whose garden 
cost $1.co and measured only 540 square 
feet. (Volume V, page 30.) 

Ten minutes a day enabled Miss Angell, 
of New York, to raise vegetables worth 
$12.55 on a plot only 15 x 30 ft. (Vol- 
‘ume III, page 71.) 

Every bit of soil you have may yield three 
cents’ worth of vegetables a square foot, or say 
$25.00 for a mere strip 22 x 34 ft., if you 
follow the methods described by Mr. W. F. 
Fairbrother. (Volume II, page 268.) 

Could you not save $5.00 on tomatoes, 
celery, eggplants, and peppers by having a 
hotbed ? 

By raising your own plants you would 
save several dollars and you might get your 
tomatoes to bear a month earlier, because 
you could minimize the shock of trans- 
planting. A single sash costs only $3.00 
and THE GARDEN Macazine tells you how 
to make a hotbed out of home material in 
Volume III, page 76. 

But, it won’t do any good to say, “Oh, 
yes, I’ll have a better garden this year,” and 
then dismiss the matter until next spring. 
You can’t have a better garden unless you 
have a better plan and the best time to plan 
a garden is right after the holidays. It’s 
more fun then and you can do a better job. 

Your success will depend chiefly upon 
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whether you succeed in avoiding the 
spring rush. The best scheme we know of 
for doing that is the “check list”’ published 
in THE GARDEN MAGAZINE, VolumelIII, page 
129. This classifies the whole work of mak- 
ing a garden by giving fifty numbered items, 
so that you may cross out the items that do 
not concern you and check off the others as 
fast as you get them done. This will save 
you hiring unnecessary labor. 

Just how to plan a vegetable garden is 
told in Volume V, page 137, where the ten 
successive steps you ought to take are fully 
described. This will protect you from 
planting too much of one thing and not 
enough of another. 

You can save a good deal by getting the 
varieties that will be the most productive 
for your climate and conditions. The only 
way you can get this information is by com- 
paring many catalogues while you have the 
leisure. A good way to do is to get a packet 
of postals and write to every seedsman whose 
advertisement in THE GARDEN MAGAZINE 
attracts you. Of two varieties of tomato 
seed each costing ten cents a package, one 
may yield a bushel of tomatoes more than 
the other. 


SMALL ECONOMIES WORTH WHILE 


Save all your wood ashes in a dry place. 
Unleached hard-wood ashes will cost you 
about’ $2.25 a barrel, plus delivery. Use 
wood ashes to fertilize your flowers. They 
help to control the aster disease and some 
insect troubles. 

Save all your coal ashes. ‘They contain 
no plant food but are excellent for lighten- 
ing heavy soils. Many a kitchen garden 
has been made more prodwctive by their use. 
Get a dustless sifver that will separate the 
good coal in a hurry. 

Whenever you 
stove cleaned out, 
if soft coal is used. 
soft coal soot costs 
a bag of roo pounds. It is a valuable fer- 
tilizer and insecticide. It discourages grubs 
and cut worms from attacking radishes and 
onions and cabbages. Scatter a light top 
dressing of it next spring around plants and 
see if it does not repel insects that hide in 
the ground by day and those that lay eggs 
near the roots of vegetable plants. 

Save all the nitrogen in stable manure. 
It is worth $300.00 a ton. Keep it covered, 
so the nitrogen will not wash away. Don’t 
allow manure to accumulate unless it can 
be forked over twice a week or oftenenoughto 
prevent the escape ofammonia. Haul it out 
to the vegetable garden as fast as it accum- 
ulates, unless the ground is so soft as to be 
damaged by traveling over it. 


have a furnace or 
save all the soot 
Imported Scotch 
about $4.00 for 


$ ONE DOLLAR A YEAR 
| FIFTEEN CENTS A Copy 


Save your tools. If they rust they will 
break. Go down cellar now; clean, oil, 
and sharpen them; and they will do more 
work with less effort and in less time. 

Save your fruit trees and berry bushes. 
Assume that the San José scale is killing 
them, unless you have seen pictures of it 
likethose in Volume I, at page 22, andaresure 
it is not on your place. The best way for 
the amateur to kill San José scale by whole- 
sale methods is to spray fruit trees and 
bushes with one of the so-called “soluble 
oils” during the winter. These can be had 
at local seed stores and you will find them 
advertised in every catalogue. The lime- 
sulphur compound can also be bought ready 
made. A gallon of either costs about $1.00 
and will make about forty gallons of spraying 
material. The best spraying outfit for ama- 
teurs costs about $7.50 and a bucket pump 
about $4.00. But if you can’t afford this, 
and have only a few bushes, get an old whisk 
broom and throw the stuff over the plants. 


A WORD TO NEW READERS 


Thousands of people will see THE GARDEN 
MacazineE for the first time during the 
ten days before Christmas and will won- 
der why this number contains nothing 
appropriate for the holidays—no_ sug- 
gestions of appropriate gifts for lovers of 
gardening, no pictures of new decorative 
material or new ways of using old favorites. 
All these things were published in the 
December number, which may be just what 
you need most now, because it tells how to 
simplify Christmas and how to make Christ- 
mas better. 

The reason why this magazine is pub- 
lished so much earlier than others is that 
you need at least a fortnight extra in which 
to make plans and order the tools, seeds, 
bulbs, plants and other materials suggested— 
especially if you live in the South. 

Would not the truest economy be to get 
a complete set of THE GARDEN MAGAZINE 
from the beginning? The five volumes 
would cost you $9.35 and would save you 
that much in a single season, because they 
would show you how to make your garden 
produce $10.00 worth of vegetables more 
than heretofore. Where can you get a better 
working library for the amateur gardener? 

It is surprising how many people see THE 
GARDEN Macazine for the first time and 
straightway order all the back numbers. 
To meet this demand we actually reset and re- 
printed three numbers a year after they were 
published! So far as we can learn this has 
never before occurred in the history of 
horticultural periodicals. Those sets that 
cost $9.35 now, will probably be offered 
for $25.00 by collectors five years from now. 


Hardy Plants that Are Attractive All Winter--By T. McAdam, 2%, 


New 


SOME OF THE CHEERIEST EVERGREENS, BRIGHTEST-COLORED BERRIES AND RED-BARKED 
SHRUBS THAT ADD COMFORT AND CHEER TO HOME GROUNDS AFTER CHRISTMAS 


O*E of the most surprising traits of 
human nature is that we permit our 
home grounds to be bleak and dismal during 
at least one-third of the year when there are 
plenty of things everybody can have that 
will give comfort and cheer, without our 
doing a stroke of work outdoors in winter, 
or running any chance of getting pneu- 
monia. 

About the only idea we have of winter 
beauty is evergreens, yet of these we com- 
monly plant the blackest and gloomiest 


The cheeriest evergreens are those with a white 


or bluish cast. Nearly all important species have 
such forms which are generally Known as var. argen- 
tea or glauca 


instead of the bright-colored and cheerful 
ones. ‘The wonderful variation in the color- 
ing of evergreens can never be appreciated 
until you see a collection of fifty different 
kinds at a horticultural exhibition or in a 
nursery. Many of them take on beautiful 
bronze or purple tints in the winter; there is 
every shade of whiteness and blueness from 
the merely glaucous varieties to those like 
Koster’s blue spruce in which the blue 
color is remarkable intensified; and the 
different shades of green alone are a 
study in themselves—a study that can 
never be expressed in words, but which 
always awakens enthusiasm at the exhibi- 
tions. 

The cheeriest evergreens are the ones that 
have a good deal of white or blue in them 
and nearly all the important species have a 
variety, argentea or glauca. 


NEARLY EVERY HOME NEEDS A WINDBREAK 


But the one idea about evergreens that 
ought to come home to every householder 
is their practical value as windbreaks and 
for making outdoor playgrounds. It is 
possible to group a few of them in such a 
way as to diminish the coal bill materially, 
and now that the importance of fresh air 
every day for children is being dinned into 
us constantly by physicians and health 
journals, it is high time we provided a winter 


playground for the children where they will 
be protected from winter winds. 


RED-BERRIED SHRUBS 


But evergreens are costly, slow-growing, 
will not thrive in smoky cities and are often 
monotonous or gloomy if usedalone. There- 
fore, unquestionably the best idea for mak- 
ing home grounds more attractive in winter 
is to use red-berried and red-barked shrubs, 
because red is the warmest and cheeriest 
color there is. These shrubs cost only 
thirty-five to fifty cents each. Anybody 
can grow them and everybody ought to. 
It is no trick at all to have berries of all 
colors that will last until Christmas, and 
even those which will glow warmly against 
the snow throughout the winter are more 
numerous than anyone could reasonably 
hope for. The common and Japanese bar- 
berries alone will make all the difference 
between a dull and dreary place and one 
that speaks of a high standard of home 
life. The glory of Rosa multiflora is but 
faintly indicated by the photograph below. 
It has from seven to twenty-five berries in 
a cluster. 

The largest red berries that last all winter 
are those of Rosa lutescens, a species which 
is probably not offered in this country. Its 
hips are an inch long and there are about 
two to four in a cluster, though I have seen 
ten at Highland Park, Rochester, N. Y. 

Next to this ranks Viburnum Opulus, the 
single or fruiting form of the old-fashioned 
snowball. Even in March these berries 
are three-eighths of an inch long. Four to 
six are borne in a graceful, pendent cluster. 
Some of the berries hang on two years, but 
they are black after the first winter. 

The best red-berried vine is Celastrus 
paniculatus, which has more and redder fruit 
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than our native bittersweet, but is not hardy 
north of Rochester. 


SHRUBS WITH BRIGHTLY COLORED BARK 


These shrubs have their brightest color 
in their newest wood and therefore they 
should be cut back to the ground every year 
or every few years in order to get the most 
The reddest is the 


brilliant winter effect. 


Unheated cellars are often protected by banking 
fresh manure outside. This unsightly material may 
be hidden by cut evergreen boughs as here shown 


Siberian dogwood, Cornus alba, var. Sibirica. 
Among the best purple-reds is Cornus 
Amomum; the best salmon orange is the 
Britzensis willow. A good yellow is Salix 
vitellina, but a richer one is its variety 
aurea. The best green for the early part 
of the winter is Forsythia viridissima; for 
midwinter, Kerria Japonica. 


THE BROAD-LEAVED EVERGREENS 


The costliest of all evergreens are the 
broad-leaved kinds as opposed to the narrow- 


No photographer can do justice to the winter glories of Rosa multiflora, the gracefully arching branches of 
which are laden all winter with many fruited clusters of red berries 
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The striped maple (Acer Pennsylvanicum), whose 
bright green branches striped with white are a joy 
in the winter landscape but the despair of the photo- 
grapher. (From a Rochester park) 


leaved evergreens, such as pines and other 
conifers. Of the former class, the most pre- 
cious are rhododendrons and the mountain 
laurel. Others are box (the standard mate- 
rial for edging and hedges in formal gar- 
dens), mahonias (or evergreen barberries), 
holly andivy. The reason why they are costlier 
than conifers is that they are slower growing 
and the climate of the United States east 


The white cedar, which has attractive light green 


foliage and small, round, bluish-purple cones. (Cha- 


maecyvaris sphaeroidea. Syn. Cupressus thuyoides) 
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and north of St. Louis is unfavorable to them 
as a class, so that they must usually be 
sheltered from winter winds and especially 
winter sunshine. The most fashionable 
plants in this group are the rhododendrons 
because they have the most gorgeous flowers. 
All of them are stately plants having a 
decidedly decorative value, and in congenial 
situations they will have that dark, shining 
foliage which is so cheerful in winter and 
which breathes the spirit of hardiness and 
is a symbol of immortality. On the other 
hand, if these plants are unhappy, their 
foliage becomes dull and yellowish and 
sparse, exciting the compassion of the 
beholder. 

For winter effect the English holly is 
doubtless the most desirable plant in the 
world, because its red berries last all winter 
and are set off by magnificent evergreen 
foliage. Its associations with Christmas 
are also very precious. Unfortunately, the 


English holly is not generally hardy in our 
A few specimens survive 


Northern states. 


See 


An evergreen windbreak that makes the horses com- 
fortable and saves coal for the house 


the winter as far north as Philadelphia, and 
on Long Island, but they do not thrive with 
the luxuriance that we all want. It is easy 
enough to keep holly trees over winter in 
the North if one has a place to store them 
where they will not freeze too hard. A 
greenhouse is not necessary as the plants 
can get along with as little light as bay 
trees require. 

The best substitute we can have for the 
English holly in the North is our American 
holly (Ilex opaca), which is inferior to the 
English in having a duller leaf. It is per- 
fectly possible for us to have the Christmas 
spirit in our home grounds all winter by 
having an abundance of holly trees, even 
as far north as Massachusetts, where the 
plants actually grow wild to this day (though 
in small numbers), but it is unlikely that 
it will ever become a dominant feature of 
the Northern landscape because there are 
three kinks in its cultivation. 

1. The staminate and pistillate flowers 
are borne on separate trees and these cannot 
be distinguished in the nursery until they 
come into flower, by which time they are 
generally too old for profitable cultivation 
in nurseries, according to the present day 
conditions. But of course you cannot have 
red berries unless there is at least one 
staminate tree; therefore, one has to plant 
a dozen specimens or more and trust to 


Oriental spruce, one of the few dark evergreens 
that is cheerful—not sombre. This is because its 
leaves are shining—not dull 


luck in the matter of getting a fair propor- 
tion among the sexes. 

2. It is necessary to strip off all the 
leaves at planting time. This sounds so 
outrageous that I must explain. The plants 
all die unless you do so, because the shock 
of transplanting a broad-leaved evergreen 
is much greater than that which comes 
from transplanting any other plant; conse- 
quently, when a warm spell comes in winter 
and finds a newly transplanted broad-leaved 
evergreen tree in possession of all its foliage, 


Sawara cypress (Chamaecyparis pisifera) so called 
because the brown cones are the size of a pea. 
Parent of many popular “‘retinisporas”’ 


Bayberry makes a glorious show of autumn color 
through November, a month after the other shrubs 
have shed their leaves (Myrica cerifera) 


its leaves evaporate all its moisture, wilt 
and die because the ground is so cold that 
the roots are not able to supply moisture. 

Like all other broad-leaved evergreens, 
the holly should have partial shade and 
shelter from winter winds. 

It will thus be clearly seen that holly 
culture is not difficult—it is merely special. 
Anyone who obeys these three rules ought 
to succeed without any fussing or coddling, 
and if the trees are planted properly in the 
firstplace, the after care is practically nothing. 
Georgia-grown American holly twelve to 
eighteen inches high, well branched and 
transplanted, can be had for fifty cents each. 
Long Island stock costs more and is probably 
hardier. 

Another broad-leaved evergreen of extra- 
ordinary interest is one that has flower buds 
all winter, viz., the wild rosemary, or marsh 
holy rose (Pieris floribunda, but known to 
the trade as Andromeda floribunda, shown on 
this page). The clusters are upright and 
about four inches long, and the flowers are 


A young cultivated specimen of American holly 
in Fairmount Park, Philadelphia. We can have holly 
berries outdoors all winter in the North 
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only one-quarter of an inch long, white and 
nodding. The blossoms appear in April. 
One never ceases to wonder that these 
unprotected buds should come through the 
vicissitudes of winter unharmed. ‘This is 
considered by the Arnold Arboretum to be 
one of the very best evergreens for the 
vicinity of Boston. It is said to attain a 
maximum height of six feet, but three feet 
is probably the average in the North. 
Plants a foot high cost about $1.50, while 
a good specimen 24x24 ft. is worth about 
$12.50. 

The indomitable little plant, bravely 
surmounting the snow as shown in the 
picture on this page is Ilex crenata, a 
member of the holly genus, which does not 
have red berries. Its berries are black and 
not particularly attractive, also the leaves 
do not have spines on them, like the English 
and American hollies. Opinions differ great- 


ly as to the merits of this plant, some con- 
sidering it better than box for edgings in 
formal gardens, while others say it is not 
satisfactory at Boston and is nowhere as 


b : 
A black-fruited Japanese holly which is probably 


the hardiest and most adaptable broad-leaved ever- 
green for the North. Jfex. crenata 


desirable for hedges as for specimens, while 
still others assert that it is hardy as far north 
as Portland, Maine. Part of this difference 
is due to the fact that there are three distinct 
forms in cultivation, each one of which has 
its special use. 

The large-leaved Japan holly (lex cre- 
nata) is the most interesting in fruit as it 
bears the largest quantities of inky black 
berries. For this reason and because of 
its looser growth, it is the best for mass 
effects in shrubbery borders, although it 
costs a little more than the second form. 

The broad-leaved Japan holly (Ilex cre- 
nata, var. latifolia) is taller and more up- 
right than the preceding and is very desir- 
able for specimens, as it is probably the 
cheapest and more adaptable broad-leaved 
evergreen suitable for tall specimens in the 
North. This has the widest leaf of the three 
and is therefore especially interesting as 
the Northern climate is hostile to broad- 
leaved evergreens. Three-foot specimens of 
this cost about $2.50 each; of the first form, 
$3.50; of the third, $5.00. 
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The small-leaved Japan holly (Ilex cre- 
nata var. microphylla) is the one that some 
people believe is hardier and faster growing 
than box for formal gardens. It makes a good 
4-foot hedge, will probably attain that 
height sooner than box and is perhaps a 
little hardier—but it has a smaller leaf. 
It costs about the same as American grown 
box in the hedging sizes (say $40 per 100 
for plants about a foot high) but for large 
specimens is sometimes cheaper. It is 
probably better for specimens than for 
hedges. It differs from the two preceding 
forms in having lighter but shinier foliage, 
more compact growth and very few berries. 

A charming plant with broad leaves 
that are half evergreen is the bayberry 
(Myrica cerijera), a hardy American shrub 
which is common along the seashore. 
It drops its leaves about December rst, but 
before it does so they color magnificently, 
beginning with green and running through 
bronze to wine-color or purple, though 
rarely, if ever, do they attain bright red. 
This “bronzing” is common among conifers 
and other evergreen plants in the northern 
limits of their range, and may be considered 
a sign of willingness on their part to shed 
their leaves if necessary, in order to exist. 
Sometimes this “bronzing” is not at all 
pretty, but in the case of the bayberry it 
is a source of delight for a solid month after 
frost has stripped the home grounds and 
gardens of their summer attractions. © 

The bayberry is difficult to move suc- 
cessfully from the wild. The best way 
is to buy nursery-grown plants which have 
been grown from seed and frequently 
transplanted. 


Li 


that is unique in having 
showy sprays of flower buds that remain attractive 
all winter. Pieris floribunda 


The wild rosemary, 


Mrs. C. Moore, an extremely beautiful form of the very variable C, labiata 
var. Trianai remarkable for large and deeply colored lip and broad petals tippea 


with deep color, Compare with type on next page 


mottled effect is unique. 


pi ides 


C. Hardyana, an interesting hybrid of the labiata varieties Warscewczit and 
DoWwiana. Deep rose with yellow lines on the lip; flowering in late summer. The 
See the parents on the following pages 


All the Cattleyas W orth Growing—By Leonard Barron, ¥%% 


THE VARIETIES OF CATTLEYA LABIATA WILL ALWAYS BE THE MOST POPULAR ORCHIDS BECAUSE THEY HAVE 


THE LARGEST FLOWERS, 


[Epitor’s Note.—This 1s the sixteenth of the “ Little Monographs,” which attempt to show what species are the best in each genus, and why. 


only with the florist’s cattleyas, 1. e., the favorites for cutting. 


HE best orchids for the average man 
who wants plenty of flowers are the cat- 
tleyas and the best of the cattleyas are those 
that comprise the “‘labiata group” (C. labiata 
and its numerous varieties.) In one or an- 
other of its forms its season covers the 
entire year. The flowers are six to eight 
inches across, and as many as six have been 
seen on one “spike,” but usually three or 
four. The color is normally light rose 
tinged with maroon with the expanded 
portion of the lip crimson, perhaps having 
a frilled edge of white; the throat yellow 
more or less; it varies to much deeper color, 
to pink and to white. Cattleya labiata is 
thus perhaps the most remarkable plant 
in cultivation. These different varieties 
of the one species have been a source of no 
little bother to the student, and have even 
been regarded as so many distinct species. 
The type plant, the first of a new genus, was 
named in honor of Mr. Cattley, an English 
amateur, with whom it first flowered in 1818, 


LAST THE LONGEST, CAN BE HAD THE WHOLE YEAR AND ARE EASY TO GROW 


The present article deals 


The collector’s cattleyas, interesting for greenhouse decoration and judged by different standards, will be treated later.| 


and the specific name was given because 
of the conspicuous lip. Somehow it never 
has had a popular name, and really doesn’t 
need one. 

One of the reasons why orchids are so 
interesting is that there is a fragment of 
personal history about so many of the most 
important. This plant of Mr. Cattley 
opened its flowers in November. It had 
been sent over from South America but 
without any exact record of its locality, and 
hunt and search as collectors did, never 
another plant of the true autumn-flowering 
labiata was discovered for many years. 
It was about 1889 that I recollect the intro- 
duction by a Belgian dealer of a “new” 
autumn-flowering Cattleya Warocqueana. 
Its advent was heralded with great joy as 
a substitute for the long-lost true labiata. 

But orchid collecting had by that time 
become a keenly followed industry, one 
collector dogging the movements of his com- 
petitors in the closest manner, and so, 
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almost at the same time, an English dealer 
startled the world of horticulture and sent 
no small flutter of excitement among the 
botanists by blazoning forth the news of the 
rediscovery of the long-lost, almost mythical, 
labiata vera. It was true, and the “new” 
species in Belgium proved to be the old one 
that everybody had been seeking, but had 
not recognized when it was at last found. 
It had not come from the reputed region. 

To-day, the true autumn-flowering labiata 
is to be had in quantity. Before the redis- 
covery, a piece of the original importation, 
having but two growths, was worth $1,050 
(the price actually paid); you could buy a 
couple of hundred or more larger plants 
to-day for that sum. Sander, of England, 
sent four men at different times to follow, 
step by step, the path of the original discov- 
erer. The facts are that Swainson did not 
collect the plants himself, but secured 
them from others. His real business was 
hunting insects, not plants and, curiously 


The true autumn flowering C. labiata, once rare, 


All the others shown are varieties 
Season, October to December 


now common 
of this. 


enough, too, it was an entomologist who 
rediscovered it. After the wonder had 
subsided Fate’s last touch of irony was hard. 
In the first volumes of the Edinburgh 
Philosophical Journal was found a letter of 
Swainson in which the clue to the longed-for 
facts was recorded, but nobody had thought 
of looking there. I reprinted this (from the 
Orchid Review) in American Gardening for 
March 2, 1901, page 152. 

The type plant of C. labiata vera has three 
to five rosy-mauve flowers on a stalk. The 
petals and sepals are three and one-half 
inches long; the two petals a little more than 
two inches wide, while the three sepals are 
quite narrow —half an inch. The lip is 
very showily colored. It is three lobed, 
the two lateral ones closing round the column, 
and on the outside is about the same color 
as the petals; the remaining lobe, called 
the median lobe, is expanded to about two 
inches, variously blotched and veined with 
shades of deep crimson or magenta-purple, 
but with a paler margin that is also crisped. 
Extending back from this blotch is the 
throat, usually yellowish and veined with 
crimson-purple. This somewhat minute 
description is given in order that the distinc- 
tions of the important varieties may be the 
more convincingly stated. 

As a commercial flower during the fall 
months (September, October and Novem- 
ber), this plant has become so popular that 
it is practically the only orchid of that period. 
If you see a half-dozen or so flowers of a 
rose-colored cattleya (practically uniform 
in marking) in the fall and particularly in 
the retail florists’ stores, it is certainly safe 
to assume it is the “lost orchid.” 


TWO SUMMER KINDS 


There are two varieties that approach the 
type so closely that in some of their forms 
they can hardly be separated at all except 


‘interests that 
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that they flower from May to July. C. lab- 
data, var. Warneri, has been called the 
“summer labiata,” and for a long time was 
thought to be the real basic type of which 
the rare autumn-flowering plant was an un- 
usual form. ‘That even received the varietal 
qualification autumnalis. Warneri flowers 
in June and July, being preceded by Gas- 
kelliana, a somewhat less attractive form, 
in which the flower is smaller in all its parts, 
rather lighter in color, and almost devoid 
of the rich coloring on the lip. This is 
probably the least attractive of all the forms 
and moreover blooms at a season when there 
is such an abundance of outdoor gardening 
orchids are not wanted. 
Cattleya labiata, var. Gaskelliana always 
looks to me like the “poor relation” of this 
rich family. 


A UNIQUE YELLOW 


A companion to the type plant in its season 
of flowering, but so utterly different in its 
color, is the beautiful yellow-petalled 


The variety Dowiana is at once recognized by the 
yellow sepals, petals and gold veinings in the throat, 
Blooms with the type 


Dowiana. It is one of the most easily 
recognized of all the orchids, being the only 
erect growing cattleya of its color. There 
is a brighter yellow in the smaller fragrant 
flower of C. citrina, it is true, but this last 
is always pendent, and indeed looks some- 
what like a yellow tulip growing upside 
down. Dow’s yellow labiata has all the 
characteristics of its family save that the 
rose mauve of the petals and sepals is dis- 
placed by dull yellow except for traces. 
The lip is large, expanded, with a frilled 
edge, deep crimson-red veined far into the 
throat with dull yellow lines. The sub- 
variety, called aurea or chrysotoxa, which has 
a brighter yellow without any trace of rose 
or crimson in the petals and clearer veining 
in the lip, is the more esteemed. This comes 
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from Costa Rica and the plants are not over- 
plentiful, and the cut flowers are probably 
the most expensive flowers grown for 
market. Good blooms are often worth one 
dollar wholesale. This cattleya is the only 
one found north of the Isthmus of Panama, 
the chief region of the labiata group being 
the northern regions of South America. 
It will never be as common as some other 
kinds, because it is harder to grow, demand- 
ing more heat and more light and water. 


WHERE FRAGRANCE COUNTS 


Slightly in advance of the true labiata 
season comes the variety Eldorado, in which 
the chief mark of distinction is again a 
yellow coloring. But this time it is in the 
throat. A rich orange-yellow extends from 
the deep purplish-crimson area. It appears 
all the more prominent because the rest of the 
lip clasps closely around the column. The 
other parts of the flower in the ordinary 
form are quite a pale rose, which also ac- 
centuates the depth of the yellow in the 
throat. The whole flower is generally 
smaller than the average of the labiata 
group and is also markedly fragrant. Too 
much reliance must not be put on that fea- 
ture, however, because all the varieties have 
more or less fragrance noticeable whenever 
a large number of blooms are together. The 
expert, however, regards Eldorado as the 
“fragrant labiata.” 


THE MOST GORGEOUS LIPS 


There are two of these labiata cattleyas 
that are distinguished from all others of the 
family by the great breadth of the lip, and its 
wonderful depth of coloring. These two are 
Mendelli and what is generally called Gigas. 
In the Cyclopedia of American Horticulture, 
the latter name is given as a synonym for 
Sanderiana, but I think that it is properly 
Warscewicati, as it was described by Reich- 
enbach under that name in 1855 and later 
as Jabiata, var. Warscewiczti in 1883. Mr. 
J. E. Lager, who has traversed the region, 
informs me that “the so-called Sanderiana is 
a local form of Gigas, entirely isolated from 


the type, and differs in being somewhat 


Typical plant of var. Trianaei large petals. medium. 
sized lip, Season, December to March 
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Variety Luddemanniana, often called speciossisima in 
catalogues. Valued as flowering in late summer 


lighter in color and, as a rule, larger. The 
name Gigas was given in 1873. 

There is no possibility of ever confusing 
these two types, because they flower at totally 
different seasons, Mendelli opening from April 
to May, while Warscewiczii is a midsummer 
cattleya, producing its gorgeous show of blos- 
soms in June, July and August. For long 
this was regarded as one of the difficult 
cattleyas to grow and even to-day many 
people are not really successful with it. 
The trouble appears to be that its season 
of active growth alternates with that of 
most of the other members of the group; 
consequently, if the majority are grown 
successfully, the gorgeous Gigas sickens, 
fails and succumbs. In his gardens at 
Hackensack, N. J., Mr. Clement Moore was 
. for many years the most successful cultivator 
of these plants in the neighborhood of New 
York, and the extraordinary effect of hun- 
dreds of plants, all massed together and 
laden with bloom at one time, is but very 
poorly portrayed in the illustration which 


More slender and lighter in color than the others 
is var. Gaskelliana, {lowering from May to July. Cattleyas 


last cut for weeks. An old flower, withered. 


The variety Trianaei Schroederae is the Easter cattleya, 


flowering from March to May. Very pale 


appeared in THE GARDEN MAGAZINE for 
February, 1906, page 42. 

This giant cattleya has larger and broader 
petals and sepals than the other varieties, 
but its best distinguishing characteristic 
is its pair of yellow spots — eyes as they 
have been called — that seem to glare out 
of the brilliant crimson-purple of the lip. 
These are located behind the median lobe. 
The cultivation of this variety cannot be 
advised in a mixed collection; it needs 
special conditions, but if these are given, 
it usually is one of the most satisfying plants 
to the worshiper of superb color. 

Its companion, Mendelli, has the darkest 
lip of all the varieties; it is also beautifully 
waved, the color is more nearly magenta 
than is that of Warscewiczii. The broad 
petals are sometimes so large that the flower 
presents an unbroken front to the eye. 
Apart from its lip, the variety Mendelli 
varies greatly in its coloring, some forms 
being even tinged with yellow, On the 
other hand, yet others present a peculiar, 
pale-bluish overcast tint, and in some cases 
the petals are marked with an intensification 
of the color along the central vein. 

The only competitor with which the pre- 
ceding can be confused is the variety Mossie, 
which comes into bloom with Mendelli 
but ceases three or four weeks earlier. 
C. labiata var. Mossi@e has almost a more 
intense magenta in its lip, but instead of 
being self-colored and merely waved, it is 
distinctly frilled and white along the edge. 
The heavy frilling distinguishes it most 
easily from other varieties. Asa cut flower 
it is one of the very best, the blooms lasting 
several weeks in a cool room. It is one of 
the easiest to flower, and (to the confusion 
of the student) is one of the most variable. 
There are several named _ sub-varieties. 
In different individuals the degree of frilling, 
the intensity of the color on the lip, and the 
depth and quantity of the yellowish tinge 
which is found in its throat vary just as 


The deeply fringed, usually white-edged lip is char- 
acteristic of var. Mossiae. Season April and May 


greatly as do the tints of pink, crimson, and 
rosy purple, or even white, to be found in 
the petals and sepals. Asa cut flower it is 
much valued because of the graceful outline 
and droop of its frilled lip, and the colorings 
are so varied that it is usually found suita- 
ble to almost any tonal scheme of decoration. 


FLOWERS FOR WINTER 


Covering the season from November to 
March, there are two fairly distinct forms, 
both of which may be had in perfection 
for Christmas time. The variety Perct- 
valiana, which is ap»ropriately called 
the “Christmas orchid,” might aptly be 


The gorgeous yellow eyes on the dark ample 


lip identify var. WarsceWicztt (Gigas). The summer 
cattleya, flowering June to August. One parent of 
Mantini and Hardyana 


Cattleya Mantini (hybrid of labiata, var. WarsceWiczit 
and Sowringiana) gets its more numerous flowers 
from the latter parent 


described as a smaller winter-flowering Mos- 
siz, so far as its form and general bearing 
goes; but the flower is, asa rule, darker and 
richer incolor. It is, amongcattleyas, thenear- 
est approach toa crimson, although it is well 
within the limits of the rose-purple — and 
the throat is lined with crimson and yellow. 

Beginning to flower by November and con- 
tinuing throughout the holidays until Feb- 
ruary perhaps, when the Mossies and 
Mendellis begin to bloom, the most popular, 
or at all events the most commonly known, 
of all this family is the variety Trianei. | 
would not like to say positively how many 
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sub-varieties of this beautiful orchid have 
been put into print; let us say fifty on a 
chance. I have a list of over thirty before 
me, and that was prepared some years ago. 
Trianzicombinesa great many of the good 
qualities of both Mossiz and the true labiata: 
it has a wavy lip fringed with a lighter color 
than the body, and it approaches the beauty 
of Mendelli in its very wide petals, which 
are also (normally) beautifully waved, 
giving to the flower a texture that is inde- 
cribable but that seems to recall the delicacy 
so some beautifully woven fabric. Delicate 
shadings seem to line the surface of the 
petals as a result of this waving of the sub- 
stance, so that they, together with the lip, 
combine to make a trio of delicately poised 
feathers. The whole flower is usually of 
a bluish tone, the throat has a distinct zone 
of yellow and the expanded portion of the 
lip is bright, intense rose-purple. 
asa whole is very conspicuous and in com- 


parison with the other large-lipped varie- 


ties, is lighter. 
A FLOWER FOR EASTER 


A form of the preceding which is after all 
a beautiful albino variety — the pale Trianzi 
— is known in the trade as C. Schroedere. 
It has all the gracefulness and beauty of 
the best forms of the variety combined with 
an almost entire absence of color. It is 
distinguished from the regular Trianei in 
form by a much greater crisping or waving 
of both petals and lip; in the very palest forms 
the lip is devoid of color except in the throat, 
where the presence of the beautiful light yel- 
low is just sufficient to give character to 
the flower. 


THE CONNECTING LINK 


The last of these well-marked varieties 
is Luddemanniana (or speciosissima of the 
florist). Flowering in autumn, it completes 


Cattleyas are as easily grown as geraniums if given a temperature of not less than sixty degrees at night. 
They demand plenty of light and air, not a heated, moist atmosphere 


The lip - 
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the cycle of the year, filling in the gap between 
the season of Warscewiczii (Gigas) and the 
type labiata. It overlaps the seasons of 
both. It differs from the former in being 
less showy, having a less gorgeous lip, and 
from the latter in being more showy. The 
lip is waved and deeply divided at the apex; 
the deep crimson color is carried back into 
the throat in streaks; and the points of the 
lateral lobes of the lip, which enclose the 
column, are tipped with white. 
WHITE VARIETIES OF ALL 

It should be remarked that the foregoing 
colors given above are not absolute. They are, 
however, sufficiently dominant to be taken 
as guides, and in conjunction with the details 
of form and flowering season, should suffice 
to distinguish the varieties. There are 
white, or practically white, sub-varieties 
of nearly every variety described above, 
and every degree of shading, too, in most 
of them. There are differences of form, 
also,anda combination of both these differ- 
ences is illustrated in the portrait of C. Jabiata 
var. Trianei Mrs. C. Moore on page 281. 

There are slight differences of habit of 
growth among these cattleyas; by which 
the entire group can be divided into two 
distinct sections. The Trianzi, Mossie, 
Mendelli, and Percivaliana varieties make 
a growth or sheath, and, resting a short time 
then resume growth, and develop their 
flowers. In all the others, the growth is 
continuous — that is, the flowers appear 
simultaneously with the maximum develop- 
ment of the growth. In the type labiata, 
there is a slight, almost imperceptible rest. 

Of the other members of the cattleya 
family some are grown more for their 
curiosity and interest than for their beauty. 
C. amethystoglossa, C. guttata and so forth 
have flowers of greenish brown variously 
spotted with purple or yellow; C. bicolor 
has petals and sepals of green and a lip of 
violet. ‘The most interesting as a cut flower 
outside of the labiata group is probably 
C. Bowringiana; its rosy purple flower blos- 
soms during October and November and it 
is chiefly notable for the quantity of flowers it 
will bear—ten to a dozen on a stalk being 
the average. It has been used together with 
Warscewiczii in the production of Cattleya 
Mantim, which has the eyes of the latter 
and the more numerously flowered growth 


of the other parent. A key to these varieties | 


is given on page 308. 
FLOWERING CHART FOR THE LABIATA CATTLEYAS 


VARIETY 


C. labiata (type) 
var. Dowiana 

“  Percivaliana 

“< Trianei 

“¢  Schroedere 
Mossie Ey ares a SG 
«  Mendelli 
“  Gaskelliana 
Warner 
W arscewiczii 
« Luddemanniana 
“Eldorado 


How to Make a Water-Lily Pond—By Henri Hus, 


The outline of any but the very smallest pond should be in graceful, irregular. sweeping curves, with the grass edge brought down to the water line 


St. Louis, 
Missouri 


THE VITAL PRINCIPLES AND EXACT FACTS YOU NEED TO KNOW TO SAVE TROUBLESOME AND EXPEN- 
SIVE LEAKS. THE ECONOMY AND SIMPLICITY OF PUDDLED CLAY IF YOU ONLY KNOW HOW TO FIX IT 


| Pee built entirely of brickwork or 
concrete offer certain serious objections. 
In the first place, their banks cannot be 
planted; moreover, where the.winters are very 
cold, projecting brick or concrete walls 
“must be protected, and it is only where the 
ponds form part of a formal plan, that the 
gray masonry edges, projecting half a foot 
or more above the ground, are appropriate. 
As a general rule, a combination of concrete 
and puddling is to be preferred. 

For a brick and cement pond, excavate 
to a depth of two and one-half feet. The 
sides are given a circular slope, which forms 
an angle of about forty-five degrees with the 
perpendicular. After the floor has been 
thoroughly leveled, bricks are laid and 
cemented into place. Then the walls are 
built in the same way. They must reach to 
within one foot from the bottom. When 
finished, the pond will be about two feet three 
inches deep. The whole is finally covered with 
a half-inch finishing coat of cement. 

The slope above the brick wall must now 
be covered with puddled clay, thoroughly 
pounded into place, allowing the clay gener- 
ously to overlap the cement. It is not neces- 
sary for the puddled clay to follow closely 
the outlines of the pond; for this combina- 
tion of brickwork and clay permits a little 
planting of the edges of the pond and as some 
plants demand more space than others, a few 
even must be allowed to grow out at will if 


they are to look acceptable. This is true for 
the majority of plants used in the water 
garden, one great charm of which lies in the 
unforced contour lines. 

A low fence, constructed of perforated 
pipes and connected with the water system, 
may surround the pond. This will very 
effectually flush the pond, but is not necessary, 
since a single faucet (through which the water 
can be turned on from time to time) is ample 
to remove any scum that may accumulate 
on the surface of the pond. Of course an 
overflow, connected with a drain or silt-pit, 
must be provided. ‘This should be placed in 
position before the laying of the foundation 
is begun. A narrow drain pipe will be 
sufficient for all requirements. 

The cost of construction of a 10x 24 ft. 
pond of the above character is: 


Deeaveining, 1 mm, 1 CA/~5scocaccouaumecouans $2.00 
IMasonsh2nm en 2daySmermireiiaetaerelsisere rel = 24.00 
iBrickvanducementunseryeen arya sae eteie cece as 20.00 
Olay, wininy, its acudacnecoccoo-stecuasees 2.00 

Motalesaimmer sce $48.00 


Ponds entirely made of concrete are 
adapted to formal gardens only. Their 
construction on a large scale had best be left 
to contractors who make a specialty of this 
sort of work. . At the present time, granitoid 
would most probably be the material selected, 
reinforced, in case of large ponds, with 
steel rods. The cost of construction of a 
circular pond of this nature and about twenty 
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feet in diameter, would be $200. ‘This figure 
includes all labor, but makes no provision 
for a heating arrangement which, according 
to its nature, would cost from $150 to $300. 

Should one wish to do all the work one- 
self, or perhaps engage unskilled labor, the 
following style of pond can advantageously 
be adopted. Having decided upon the size 
and location, mark the outline and proceed 
with the excavation; an area of about two 
hundred and forty square feet to a depth of 
three and one-half feet can be accomplished 
by one man in one day. Give the sides a 
slope of sixty degrees. 

After the earth has been removed and the 
bottom leveled, bring in sufficient cinders to 
make a layer six inches thick, covering with 
a layer of sifted cinders about one inch thick. 
Cinders are also banked against the sides to 
the height of eighteen inches. ‘These cinders 
must be rammed and rolled till the surface 
is as smooth as possible On top of this 
put a layer of granitoid from three to four 
inches thick. It may be prepared by mixing 
one part of Portland cement and three parts 
of finely crushed granite. This must be 
finished off as smoothly as possible. The 
sides are to be formed with the aid of a wood- 
en mold. Afterwards cover the whole 
with a one-half inch finishing coat composed 
of equal parts of Portland cement and gran- 
itoid siftings. The sides, where not covered 
by granitoid, are puddled with clay. 
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The concrete retaining wall of the hillside pool is hidden all summer by the vigorous growth of plants on 


the margins. 


A pond constructed in this manner is per- 
haps less costly than any other but a puddled 
pond. For an area 10X24 ft. the cost 
would be about as follows: 


Excavating, 1 man, 1 day................... $ 2.00 
Mixing granitoid, sifting cinders, puddling, etc., 
Mya NS GAY feyey tet areteks, cere las leieie evs sista he ele 2.00 
Cement and granite, also clay.......-........ 30-00 
pRotaliycireprenrc ee $34.00 


A 10X 24 ft. pond is of course, quite big, 
and if one is satisfied with something on a 
smaller scale, say 8x 4 ft., the cost is reduced 
considerably. 

While puddled ponds are the most econom- 
ical to construct they probably require most 
in the way of repairs. Besides, they are 
possible only where necessary material — 
a heavy clay —is ready at hand. The first 
steps of their construction are the same as 
for all other ponds, but an artificial pond 
where no concrete has been used, must be 
made water-tight by special means. For 
such a purpose there is no better material 
than puddled clay —clay that has been 
made homogeneous and _ very plastic. 
Unless you absolutely feel the need of exer- 
cising your muscles, it is better to get some 
unskilled labor to do this preparation. For, 


This shows the view in early spring 


to reduce even a wheelbarrow load of clay to 
an absolutely homogeneous mass by working 
it over and over is no sinecure. 


THE ART OF PUDDLING 


This is the process: Clamp together several 
boards so as to make a platform, say 6 x ro ft. 
Spread the clay, a wheelbarrow load at a 
time, on the boards, and with a spade, chop it 
up thoroughly. No lumps larger than a 
walnut should remain. Remove all sticks, 
stones, etc.; then, adding a little water, begin 
to pound, using a wooden maul and do not 
stop pounding until a perfectly homogeneous 
mass, of the consistency of putty, has been 
obtained. This puddled clay is spread 
evenly over the pond bottom and beaten 
down as laid. A layer four inches thick 
suffices, so that for a pond twenty feet in 
length, and with an average width of ten feet, 
seven to eight loads of puddled clay will be 
ample. The cost of this material is generally 
about five dollars, including hauling, pud- 
dling, etc. . 

The clay is fairly impervious to water and 
is not injured by freezing. The margins, 
from mean water level to a depth of twelve 
inches, may be lined with stones pounded 
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into the clay. This prevents washing away 
by ripples or by moving ice. It is also 
advisable to cover the clay bottom with a 
few inches of sand so that the puddling may 
be protected and the mud not so easily 
stirred up. y If this process is carried out 
consistently, an absolutely water-tight pond 
will result. The puddling is carried up to 
within three inches of the rim. 

When an existing pond is to be converted 
for the growing of water-lilies, the two things 
to be provided are the outline, and a proper 
depth of water at all times. The outline 
depends largely on surrounding conditions 
and no hard and fast rules can be laid down. 
The water level should be two feet above the 
bottom of the pond. Ordinarily this will 
necessitate the construction of a small dam, 
which is easily made of grass sods. First 
empty the pond and then excavate to a depth 
of four feet where the dam is to be. Then 
put in the sod. Make the dam four feet 
wide at the base and at least two and one-half 
feet wide at the top, and thoroughly cover 
the sides with puddled clay. 

The one great drawback to puddled ponds 
is the susceptibility to attacks of crawfish; 
they may become a source of great annoyance 
not only because they cut off the young leaves 
and even the buds, but also because they bore 
deep holes through the bottom of the pond, 
practically turning it into a sieve. Here an 
ounce of prevention is worth a pound of cure. 
Six or seven days before planting, nearly 
empty the pond. Thousands of crawfish, 
both young and old, will be seen. Sprinkle 
tobacco dust plentifully, which will kill all 
crawfish, and all other animal life, which 
later may advantageously be replaced by a 
generous supply of goldfish. In a couple of 
days flush the pond and empty it once more 
to clean it out and to repuddle where neces- 
sary. If this operation is repeated each 
year, the crawfish never become a source of 
serious danger to the well-being of the 
water-garden. : 

Eels have been known to push through the 
clay of a puddled pond, but this so seldom 
happens that it hardly need to be taken into 
consideration. 

It is often desirable to drain a pond, in 
order to repair its walls, to clean it out, or 
to replant or take in tender species for the 


The bottom and sides of an earth basin are made water-tight by a 4-inch layer 


of puddled clay 


A formal cement pond: 


Victorias occupy the central basin, and water-lilies are 
grown in the outer pockets 
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Construction ofthe concrete tank shown on the right: 


Dig the hole and make frame A of wood; fill with concrete 
and erect rough sides; B and C cleated by D. The whole 
is braced by E. Inner lining and braces are removed later 


winter. Provision should be made for this. 
-Both outlet and drain may be provided as 
follows: Lead a large (four or six inch) pipe 
from the deepest part of the pond to some 
lower outlet—sewer or stream. In the pond 
attach an elbow joint so as to let the pipe turn 
vertically upward. Screw into the joint a 
piece of pipe just long enough to reach up to 
the desired water level. Now, when the 
tank is full, any overflow may go down the 
pipe and out. To empty the pond, it is only 
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necessary to unscrew the upright piece from 
the elbow. The outlet should in any case 
be covered with a wire net to prevent clogging 
of the drain, to retain fish, and to keep float- 
ing plants from being lost. 

Should the regular outlet be over a water- 
fall or dam, a large pipe may be laid in the 
lower part of this wall. A wooden plug at 
its inner end will close it on ordinary occa- 
sions, and can be removed when the pond 
is to be emptied. From small ponds the 
water can be dipped or siphoned out. 

Where a natural pond is subject to a sud- 
den increase in water volume, a water gate 
connected with an open ditch or culvert of 
sufficient size to divert the additional column 
of water must be built to obviate damage 
from floods. 

If more than one pond is projected, connect 
them with each other by drains, making each 
a little lower than the preceding. With such 
an arrangement, water can be supplied from 
a fountain in the first pond, which may be 
entirely ornamental. The sun’s rays heat 
the water drops in falling and, since it is 
chiefly the surface water which is carried off, 


This concrete tank 4x8 ft., built as shown in detail 
opposite, cost $11.28 


the water in the last pond will have the high- 
est temperature. This pond can then be 
selected for the growing of tender or heat- 
loving tropical nympheas, etc. Even the 
giant Victoria Cruziana does well in such 
an unheated pond in St. Louis, for example, 
but in more northern regions, some means 
of artificial heating would have to be installed 
to help out. 


Nine Iron-clad Palms for the Window Garden—By P. T. Barnes, %% 


THE BEST ALL-ROUND DECORATIVE FOLIAGE PLANTS THAT WILL SUCCESSFULLY WITHSTAND FOR 
LONG PERIODS THE VARIABLE TEMPERATURE, DUST AND GAS OF THE ORDINARY LIVING-ROOM 


MONG the best all-around house plants 
ofa purely decorative natureare the palms. 

In the sizes best adapted for house culture, 
the stem is short but from it arises a cluster 
of long, slender, arching leaves which are 
bold and massive yet at the same time light 
and airy. One great advantage they have 
over most plants is that they do not need 
a large amount of direct sunlight; in fact, 
‘the light of a north window is sufficient. 
If for purposes of decoration you wish to 
put them in a dark corner of the room or 
in a hall, they can stay there three or four 
days without being injured, but they must 
then be put back in the light to recuperate, 
for no green plant can live long without light. 


THE CONFUSION OF YOUTH 


It is really very hard to give a good descrip- 
tion of each individual palm, because many 
of them look so much alike. This is 
particularly true when in the young state; 
in most of them, the seed leaves have no 
distinguishing characteristics whatever, the 
characteristic leaves not being developed 
until the plants are nearly a year old. Even 
in some of the older plants there is not much 
difference. For instance, until I became 
fairly well acquainted with palms, I was 
continually confusing the areca with the 
Kentia and Seaforthia. Some hundreds of 
species make up the list of palms, and there 
would be endless confusion and disappoint- 
ment were the amateur to attempt their 
cultivation in the house. The only ones to 
be considered are the following: 

The best two for house culture are the 
curly palm (Howea Belmoreana) and the 


thatch leaf palm (Howea Forsteriana). They 
are known throughout the trade, however, 
as Kentia Belmoreana and K. Forsteriana. 
They might be identified in popular terms 
as the erect Kentia and the spreading Kentia. 
They are very much alike, but Belmoreana 
can readily be told from  Forsteriana by 
the more upright leaflets; those of Forste- 
riana have a decidedly drooping tendency. 
Moreover, Belmoreana has a dwarfer, more 
spreading habit than Forsteriana, while the 
latter is a stronger grower and has broader 
foliage. As ordinarily seen in the florists’ 
shops, a Kentia in a 6-inch pot is two to 
two and one-half feet high and has half a 
dozen leaves, two-thirds of the leaf consist- 
ing of a long, slender, gradually tapering, 
arching stem surmounted by many broad, 
dark green leaflets set in two rows. Both 
these palms will succeed where no other 
palms can be grown. 


THE POPULAR FAVORITE 


Probably the Chinese fan palm (Livistona 
Chinensis, but usually spoken of in the trade 
as Latania Borbonica) is the most popular 
of house palms, and, to my eye, certainly 
the most beautiful. It does not grow as tall 
as the Kentia but is much broader. In this 
palm the leaf stem is as long as the leaf 
and, for more than half its length its edges 
are covered with short, stout, sharp spines. 
The leaf is a foot or more in diameter, the 
outer edge being divided into long narrow 
segments which droop. The foliage is a 
deep, rich green in color and presents a more 
massive appearance than that of any other 
palm. This will succeed in any room where 


the temperature does not go below 45° at 
night. 

I know of one specimen of this which was 
grown for the last ten years in a north window 
during the winter and on the porch in the 
summer. The owner secured it from a 
florist as a smal] plant in a 6-inch pot and was 
so successful in the management that the 
plant grew until it took up so much space in 
the room as to be actually in the way. 

A somewhat stiff, formal, but interesting 
palm is the so-called ground rattan (Khapis 
flabelliformis). It is a slow grower and lasts 
very well indeed in the house. The rhapis 
seldom grows more than five or six feet high. 
The stem is three-quarters of an inch to an 
inch in diameter and is covered with a mass 
of dark brown threads which are the remains 
of the leaf sheaths. A cluster of very deeply 
divided dark green leaves is borne on the 
top of the stem, each of which is about a 
foot in diameter. The rhapis differs from 
most of the palms in that it produces suckers, 
each of which sends up a stem so that in time 
the plant will become as broad as it is long. 

The most beautiful dwarf palm in culti- 
vation is Cocos Weddelliana, and as a house 
plant it is extremely popular. The charac- 
teristic leaves are developed at a very early 
stage, and as the plant is a slow grower, it 
retains its beauty for a long time. The 
short stem of the C. Weddelliana bears numer- 
ous gracefully arching leaves which are a 
foot or more long and three or four inches 
wide and remind one of a feather. The 
leaflets are very slender, and silvery white 
on the reverse. It is particularly useful in 
fern dishes for table decoration as a centre 


The ground rattan (Rhapis flabelliformis) is 
the only house palm that is “furnished” 
with leaflets all the way from the ground 


space, 
piece, small ferns such as pteris and selagi- 
nella being placed about the base. This is 
often referred to as the cocoanut palm that 
belongs to the same genus, but is quite 
different, however, having large, broad leaves 
in the young state. 

Although of no value as a house plant, 
lots of pleasure may be had from growing the 
real cocoanut palm (C. nucifera) from seed. 
To do this, secure a cocoanut with the husk 
on and place it on its side in a pot filled 
with soil. Do not bury more than one- 
quarter of the nut. The germination is 
very interesting, as a leaf will appear long 
before there is any sign of a root, which 
may not develop for a year. The cocoanut 
is easily injured by too much water; it 
needs practically none. 


ONE THAT NEVER GROWS UP 


About the only other palms which succeed 
in the house are the date palms (Phenix 
Canariensis, reclinata,rupicola and Rebelinit). 
These are all very -much alike, the chief 


oe 


The hardiesit palm is the rock date (Phoenix rupctola). 


It differs from the drooping 
date (P. reclinata) in its stiffer, more erect habit 
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Palms are the most graceful, arching foliage plants for indoor decora= 
tion and generally have a wide spreading top occupying but little ground 
This Kentia has been grown in a steam-heated room for two years 


difference being the habit of growth. P. 
Rebelinii is a real dwarf; the leaves, grace- 
fully curving, are only a foot or so long. 
It withstands the hardships of house cul- 
tivation equally as well as does the Kentia, 
and when small is as graceful as Cocos Wedde- 
lliana. tis perhaps the most costly of all the 
house palms. P. rupicola is probably. the 
hardiest. It seems able to withstand almost 
any hardship which may be imposed upon 
it. In the South and in California, P. Canari- 
ensis is considered the handsomest of all the 
date palms. ‘The leavesare more slender and 
graceful than in other palms and it is also the 
fastest growing date palm. 

A great deal of pleasure and amusement 
can be had from growing palms from the 
date of commerce.—Save the seeds of the 
dates (which are the fruits of Phenix dacty- 
lifera) found in the market and plant them. 
They will germinate in a few weeks and 
with ordinary care the plants will thrive. I 
do not care for the true date palm as a house 
plant, however, because its habit is so stiff, 
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The curly palm (Howea Belmoreana), one of 
the two best palms; leaflets more upright but 
frond more spreading than in Forsteriana 


and the other date palms already mentioned 
are much more graceful and equally hardy. 
The foliage of this palm is glaucous green, 
almost whitish. 

The palm most often sold by the florist 
is the areca (Chrysolidocarpus utescens, 


but known in the trade as Aveca Jutescens). 


This is easily distinguished from the other 
palms by its golden yellow leaf-stem and also 
by the little plants which may be seen growing 
around the base. Like the rhapis, the areca 
sends out underground suckers. ‘The leaflets 
are flat, long and narrow, and of a bright 
glossy green. ‘The areca can be grown 
in the house, but it requires more care and 
it will not stand hardships like the other nine 
palms already mentioned. 


THE SECRETS OF SUCCESS 


The plants must not be subjected at any 
time to sudden changes of temperature, 
such as a draught blowing across them frem 
an open window or door; and the sudden 
falling of the temperature of the room will 
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The latania (Livistona Chinensis) is the most popular palm, the most graceful 
and the only one fit for house cuiture of the fan-leaf type 


Ss 
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Cause a chill, the leaves then turn brown 
and possibly they will die in a short 
time. Badly chilled plants to recuperate 
will need a year or so in a greenhouse under 
the care of a careful grower. 

Palms need lots of water, but the soil must 
never become water-logged. If plenty of 
drainage is.given in the bottom of the pot and 
sand and charcoal added to the soil, there 
will be no danger of over-watering, for the 
surplus will drain away quickly. 

Keep the leaves of the palms clean by 
passing a damp sponge over the surface each 
day. It the plants are not too large to handle 
conveniently, carry them to the sink or bath 
tub and syringe them with clean water. 
Be sure to syringe the under side as well as 
the top, for this will prevent the red spider 
and the thrips from gaining a foothold on 
the plants. 


HOME RAISING FROM SEED 


Palms may be grown from seed in the 
window garden without any more care than 
is ordinarily given to other house plants, 
except that they need bottom heat and this 
can be easily given if the suggestions of 
Mr. Doogue, given on page 166 of the Noy- 
ember, 1905, GARDEN MAGAZINE are followed. 

The first requisite is fresh seed. With few 
exceptions, seedsmen do not carry palm seed 
in stock, but it may be secured through a 
few of the large retail seedsmen in New York 
and through some of the wholesalers. Place 
your order with them, asking that the seed 
be shipped to you as soon as received. Not 


The thatch palm (Kentia Forsteriana) is the equal 
of the curly palm in its house qualities. As the plants 
age, the differences of habit are greater 


all the species reach the market at the same 
time. For instance, Kentia seed arrives 
twice a year, in January or February and in 
September or October. Many of the florists 
prefer the fall shipment to the winter one, 
as they seem to have better success in germin- 
ating the seed. Livistona seed arrives in Feb- 
ruary, cocos in January, areca in April or 
May and Phoenix in January. 

Sow the seeds at once upon arrival because 
they deteriorate very rapidly. A good seed 
soil for palms may be made from three or 
four parts of peat, one of rotted sod and one 
of sand. To this add some finely broken 
charcoal—two pounds to a bushel of soil— 
it will help to keep the soil sweet. 
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As palms in the young state are very 
impatient of any meddling with the roots, 
the window gardener had better sow the 
seeds in pots. Sink 2-inch pots filled with 
soil in a flat filled with sand and plant the 
seeds one-quarter to one-half of an inch deep, 
one to a pot. 

When large quantities of palms are being 
raised, the seeds may be sown thickly in 
seed pans or flats, which are not over 
three inches deep, or they may even be sown 
on a greenhouse bench. ‘There is a dis- 
advantage in so doing, however. The young 
plants must be transferred to deep 2-inch 
pots as soon as the second leaf is developed. 
In transplanting, the long tap root is very apt 
to become injured and the plant will probably 
die. About 75 per cent. of the injured 


Cocos, the most graceful and the finest leaved 
palm (Cocos Weddeiliana). It requires a little more care 
and greater warmth than the others 


plants can be saved, however, if the damaged 
portion of the root is cut off; use a sharp 
knife and make a clean cut. 

The length of time it takes palm seeds to 
germinate varies. Kentia seed usually comes 
up in about ten weeks but sometimes all the 
seeds will not germinate for eight or nine 
months. Cocos takes about ten weeks if 
the seed is perfectly fresh—if not, it will 
take longer; areca and Livistona will come 
up in a month. When the seed is not per- 
fectly fresh only part will grow. Germination 
may be helped somewhat by scratching or 
filing the outer coat of those which have 
hard shells. 

After the young palm plants of any sort 
have become established in 2-inch pots, 
the culture is simple. They will need, 
however, a rather high temperature and 
moist atmosphere for some months to come, 
after which they may be inured to almost 
any reasonable hardship. 


THE RIGHT SOIL AND POTS 


Do not give the young plants any manure 
in the soil. A potting soil made up of two 
parts of peat, one of rich loam, such as a 
rotted sod, and one part of sand will give the 
best results. Leaf mold is too light for palms, 
but a little may be added to the rotted sod 
if peat is not available. An addition of 
charcoal is also advisable, using the same 
quantity as already advised for the seed soil. 
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The dwarf date (P. Roebelinit) is the best palm for 
small rooms and as a table centrepiece. Compara- 
tively rare and expensive . 


As the plantsbecome older, a little well- 
decayed horse manure may be added to the 
soil with benefit. The best time to repot 
palms is in the spring or early summer— 
April to June—before much growth takes 
place, but they can be shifted at any time 
up to the first or middle of October without 
harm. After that date it is unsafe to disturb 
the roots; disaster is almost sure to follow 
any meddling with root system during the 
winter. 

Never overpot palms, for the soil will become 
soured very easily. A shift of one size at 
a time is enough. When repotting be very 
careful not to injure the roots, and if any are 
injured, cut off the injured portion with a 
sharp knife, making a clean cut. If the 
roots have bound up the drainage, get out 
all that is possible without injury to the 
roots, and fill the hole up with good soil 
before putting the plant back into the pot. 
The new soil must be firmly packed about 
the old ball. To do this, use a thin potting 
stick. It is possible, of course, to get the 
soil too firm—but in practice there is not 
much danger of it. 
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The commonest palm in thestores (but the least 
desirable) is the areca (Chrysolidocarpus l[utescens), 
easily recognized by its yellow stems 


The best exotic pine for the South, the Bhotan or Himalayan pine (Pinus 
excelsa), which is instantly recognized by its gracefully drooping needles 


The most famous of all cedars and perhaps of all trees, the cedar of Lebanon. 
This American-grown specimen is about fifty feet high. 


The Best Conifers South and North. I.—By P. J. Berckmans, «or 


WHY THE CONIFERS NATIVE TO EACH REGION MUST EVENTUALLY PREVAIL THERE—WHICH THRIVE PERMA- 
NENTLY SOUTH, NORTH AND ON THE PACIFIC COAST—THE BEST CONIFERS FOR EACH OF THESE CLIMATES 


T IS well known that the healthy growth 
of conifers is usually dependent more 
upon soil than upon climatic conditions. 

We often find conifers of the same kind, and 
planted at short distances from one another, 
that vary greatly in size and shape, simply 
because of soil variation The best soil for 
most conifers is a sandy loam of good texture. 
Lacking this, you should see that the soil 
is of good depth and free from wet sub- 
strata before investing heavily in conifers. 
The only conifers suitable for soils with wet 
sub-strata are the natural swamp-lovers, 
of which two of the most beautiful are the 
long-leaf pine and the. bald cypress. If 
you must plant in heavy, compact clay 
soils, you would better go in for pines, but 
not unless you can pulverize the soil deeply 
and add some sand. 

As conifers are slow growers compared 
with deciduous trees, it often pays the 
Northerner to buy the largest well-grown 
specimens he can afford; but in the South, 
it is better to select young conifers rather 
than large ones, because the protracted heat 
of the South is harder on larger trees that 
have been recently transplanted. Also, the 
rainfall in summer in the middle part of 
the Atlantic states is of a lower average 
than in New England. During the winter 


following transplanting use coarse stable- 
manure as a mulch. This will allow the 
fertilizing parts to be carried to the roots 
by the rains. Conifers do not take kindly 
to caustic manures and surface fertilizing 
is therefore the best. 

The time of planting is very important. 
In the North most conifers are planted in 
April, the ideal time being as soon as the 
soil warms up, that no time may be lost by 
the new roots in taking hold. Next to April, 
August is preferred at the North, as this 
gives the trees time to get rooted before the 
ground freezes. At the South, we decidedly 
prefer the earlier part of the month of No- 
vember and do not plant later than December. 
Another good time is from February until 
the middle of March, for the soil is then 
warm and moist and the coldest portion 
of the winter is over, so that failures will 
be fewer than with conifers transplanted in 
December or January. (See also page 308.) 


CLIMATIC AFFINITIES OF CONIFERS 


For tall, long-lived conifers the North 
must depend largely upon pines, spruces, 
firs and hemlocks; the South upon cypresses 
and cedars; and the Pacific Coast upon 
the big trees, redwood, incense cedar and 
Monterey cypress. 
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In other words, the conifers native to 
any particular region of the earth must 
eventually win out in that region, because 
they are better adapted to the climate than 
exotics, more permanent and more appro- 
priate. But an appreciation of these comes 
late in the development of an individual 
or nation. The beginner wants something 
as different as possible from the woods 
about him and hence the chief demand upon 
nurserymen is for exotics. 

Since most horticultural varieties of plants 
have originated in Europe and largely from 
species indigenous to’ Europe, everybody 
wants the European conifers but, unfortu- 
nately, many of these are not as a rule 
adapted to the climate of the Eastern 
United States. This need not discourage us 
from planting the dwarf, highly colored coni- 
fers for garden decoration, even if we know 
they will be short-lived, but the main plant- 
ings of tall trees for permanent effect 
should be of native species or species from 
the nearest similar climates. 

The Pacific Coast is fortunate in being 
able to plant European conifers and it has 
a magnificent set of native species, which 
with few exceptions, will not thrive east of 
the Rockies, even in the South. 

Northerners who want tall permanent 
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exotic conifers should choose those from 
Northern China, Northern Japan, Korea, 
the Caucasus and Colorado. The affinities 
of the southern climate are not sufficiently 
determined but we can grow many trees 
from the Balkans, the Himalayas and a 
small part of California. 


THE PINE 


The best pines for Northern planting are 
the native white and red pine (Pinus Strobus 
and P. resinosa). One of the most promis- 
ing exotics for this region is the Korean 
pine (P. Koraiensis). These and all other 
long-lived hardy evergreens are described 
by T. D. Hatfield in Country Life in America 
for January, 1907. 

There is plenty of suggestion among 
the poets that the pine and palm never 
meet, but this is not true. The South has 
three splendid pines, but unfortunately the 
popular appreciation of them has not yet 
gotten to the point of planting them extens- 
ively for ornament. You will search most 
Southern catalogues for them in vain. 

The most beautiful of these is the long- 
leaf pine (P. palustris or Australis) which is 
often found growing on land that remains 
submerged during long periods. It is 
especially beautiful when not over ten to 
fifteen feet in height. Then only a few of 
the rare exotic species are more conspicuous, 
for it has dark green, shining, flexible leaves 
often fifteen to twenty inches long and 
crowded in large bunches at the end of its 
branches. As this tree forms a very large 
and long tap-root, much difficulty attends 
its transplanting. Therefore, very young 
plants should be selected from their native 
places, or seedlings grown in pots and trans- 
planted when a foot high. 

The horticultural value of the loblolly, or 
old field pine (P. T@da) is that it will quickly 
beautify wet, sterile, worthless land. Its leaves 
are six to nine inches long and pale green. 

The short-leaf pine (P. echinata) should 
always be a prominent feature of the uplands 
of the South, as it prefers a well-trained, grav- 
elly soil with clay intermixed. The leaves 
are three to five inches long, blue-green, 
flexible, in twos or threes. It is more pro- 
lific of seeds than the long-leaf pine. 

Of the exotic pines, the most desirable for 
the South is the Bhotan or Himalayan pine 


(B. excelsa) which resembles our native_ 


white pine, but has much longer leaves of 
a more glaucous green, and instantly recog- 
nizable by their graceful droop. In Florida, 
the Jerusalem pine (P. Halepensis) does 


well at the seaside and the cheer pine of 


India (P. longifolia) is said to do well. 


THE SPRUCE AND FIR TYPE 


Spruces and firs are very important in the 
North, but unhappily none of them seems 
well adapted to the South. The hardy mem- 
bers of both groups are described in the arti- 
cle above cited, and the hardy spruces are 
reviewed by Mr. John F. Johnston in 
THE GARDEN MAGAZINE for August, 1905. 

The most popular species of this group — 
and perhaps of all conifers —is the Colo- 
rado blue spruce, but it seldom survives its 
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first summer in the South. We must place 
our dependence on the deodar as a substitute 
for it. The fast-growing Norway spruce 
and European silver fir, if planted in a cool 
situation where protected from the direct 
rays of the summer sun, make trees of a 
moderate height but can never be expected 
to be as beautiful in the South. 

About the only tree of this type that 
thrives in the South is Fraser’s balsam 
(Abies Fraseri), and that only in the moun- 
tains where it is native and attains an extreme 
height of seventy feet, though commonly 
thirty to fifty. Professor Sargent declares 
that most of the trees sold under this name 
are Northern balsams. ‘Therefore, it is 
important that Southern planters should 
get their stock from a nurseryman who will 
guarantee he has the right species. 


THE YEW TYPE 


The yew that everybody wants is the 
English yew, because it is the most famous 
and because it is very long-lived in Europe. 
Unhappily, it is not long-lived in the North 
or in the warmer sections of the South, but 
in the mountain regions some excellent 
specimens have been seen, including the 
erect-growing or Irish variety. The variety 
adpressa of the Japanese species and Taxus 
cuspidata are useful plants for cemeteries in 
the Piedmont region owing to their slow 
growth and the dark green color of their 
foliage. 

The nearest approach to the English yew 
that seems adapted to the South is the 
Korean yew (Cephalotaxus pedunculata, 
var. fastigiata), which agrees with the Eng- 
lish yew in having upright growth, density 
and dark color. However, it grows only 
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six or eight feet high. It is not columnar, 
like the Irish yew, but vase-shaped, as may 
be seen by the picture. It has withstood 
ten degrees below zero in Western North 
Carolina, and is adapted to the Piedmont 
region. Nurserymen often call it Podo- 
carpus Koraiana. 

The tallest conifer of the yew type adapted 
to the South is Fortune’s yew (Cephalotaxus 
Fortunei),of which a splendid example is here 
pictured. In its native country it attains fifty 
feet, but with us it is usually a low bush with 
an extraordinary spread. It forms numerous 
branches from the base, and is therefore 
properly called the many-headed yew. 
It has an interesting fruit like a small plum. 
and for a long time it was stated that there 
were two forms, male and female, but this 
is incorrect, as single specimens yield an 
abundance of fruit. It is hardy as far 
north as Baltimore. 

The best very dwarf yew for edging beds 
of conifers in the South is the plum-fruited 
Japan yew (Cephalotaxus drupacea), which 
is of procumbent habit. 

The nearest approach to the Irish yew 
for the South is Podocarpus Japonica, which 
grows ten or fifteen feet high and is in con- 
siderable demand for cemetery plantings. 
These black columnar conifers always seem 
to me like hired mourners and it is a pity to 
spoil them by funereal associations, for they 
are appropriate to formal gardens, while in 
a cemetery they make disconsolate a place 
whose dominant expression should be beauty 
and hope. 


THE CEDAR TYPE 


Under the name cedar the people confuse 
two utterly distinct types, that everybody can, 


The best yew for the South is Fortune’s yew (Cephalotaxus Fortunet) which attains a height of fifty feetin Japan 
and is noted for its wide spread. English and Irish yews are not long-lived here. 


Nes, 


The nearest approach to the Irish yew suitable for 
the South, the Korean yew (Cephalotarus pedunculata, 
var. fastigiata, Syn. Podocarpus Koraiana) 


and should, distinguish. The white cedar 
of the South and the incense cedar of Cali- 
fornia have a flat spray of foliage like an 
arborvite and I shall therefore treat them 
under that head. The true cedars belong 
to the genus cedrus and have characteristic 
bristly leaves and produce cones, while the 
junipers have a berry-like drupe containing 
bony seeds. 

The most famous of all cedars is the 
cedar of Lebanon (Cedrus; Libani), which 
does not like our climate. “However, Profes- 
sor Sargent has introduced a form of it that 
is hardy even in New England and may 
prove adapted to our coast. 

Scarcely inferior to it in fame and beauty 
is the deodar, (Cedrus Deodara), a sacred 
tree of India, which attains 150 feet in the 
Himalayas. Happily, it thrives in the South, 
where some specimens have attained seventy- 
five feet. It is prized for its feathery bluish- 
green foliage and is one of the very best tall 
exotic trees for the Middle South. It is a 
most stately and rapid-growing tree, adapts 
itself to any soil not too arid or naturally 
moist, but succeeds best in a good gravely 
soil. In some trees the branches are more 
rigid than in others, they are slightly pendu- 
lous. Again, the foliage assumes a more 
or less glaucous hue in different trees. Its 
only drawback is that it is apt to be infested 
with the white pine weevil, which causes its 
leader to die and which must be replaced. It 
is hardy as far north as Washington, D. C. 

‘The African cedar (Cedrus Atlantica) is 
of more rigid and medium growth than the 
deodar. The foliage is dark green in some 
forms and quite ashy in others. Its probable 
ultimate height in the South is thirty to fifty 
feet. It is reliably hardy as far north as 
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Washington, and is grown in a few sheltered 
spots as far north as New York. 

Our native red cedar (Juniperus Virgint- 
ana) has the same sort of bristly foliage as 
the true cedars but the expression of the tree 
is wholly different, since the red cedar is 
symmetrical, often columnar, dense and dark, 
whilethetrue cedars are generally picturesque, 
open and often light colored. However, it 
is certainly the best tree of the cedar type 
both North and South, as it ranges from 
Nova Scotia to Florida. It is in great de- 
mand for formal gardens, wind-breaks and 
seaside planting, for it grows not only in 
dry, gravelly and rocky upland but also on 
the sandy coasts and even in wet soils. Its 
maximum height in nature is a hundred feet. 
This tree affects many forms, from a tall 
column as to very open growth. By selecting 
trees of these various forms and differently 
colored foliage, a valuable material is afforded 
for landscape work. 

The most cosmopolitan member of this 
genus, however, is the common juniper 
(Juniperus communis). ‘This is distributed 
throughout the north temperate zone and 
has a multitude of showy varieties. The 
forms that everybody wants and buys are 
the English and Irish juniper, the latter a 
columnar form planted in cemeteries, but 
these are not long-lived in eastern North 
Amcrica. We have no exact equivalents of 
these, but our native forms are excellent, 
especially the variety Canadensis, a bush that 
grows only three feet high but may spread 
ten or twenty. 

For covering rocks two trailing kinds are 
much used in the North, Juniperus Sabina 
and its variety prostrata, but the finest of 
all trailing sorts is J. squamata, a native of 
Nepaul, which is hardy as far north as New 
Jersey. In a few years, this will cover a 
square rod of ground with its dense branches 
and dark green foliage. 
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The two utterly distinct things people mean by ‘‘cedar.” 
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A dwarf conifer with silver-tipped branchlets, for 
garden decoration. Funiperus Chinensts, var. argentea 


The Chinese juniper (Juniperus Chinensis), 
extending from the Himalayas to Japan, 
has almost as many ornamental varieties for 
garden decoration as the common juniper 
and these are probably better adapted to 
our climate. A form of this species with 
silver-tipped branchlets, is here illustrated 
(var. argentea) and there is one whose 
foliage is interspersed with gold (J. Smensis, 
var. procumbens aurea). , 

[The next article by Mr. Berckmans will be 
of absorbing interest, as it describes most o} 
the tall conifers best adapted to the South 
(the cypress and arborvite types) and will 
tell the true story of the best golden conijer 
raised; also what happened when several 
thousand Asiatic arborvite were raised from 
seed by Mr. Berckmans.—Ev1r0R.] 


At the left is the bristly red cedar (Juniperus”; at the 
right is the flat spray of white cedar (Chamaecyparis), which is like an arborvitae 
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A Hedge Plant for Dry South- 


western Gardens 


PRIVET hedge in good condition is a 
source of constant satisfaction to its 
owner, but woe to the Texan who hies himself 
away to the seashore or the mountains and 
returns home with the autumnal equinox! 
He is likely to find that his “yard man” has 
departed to the cotton fields; his lawn, which 
he had foolishly kept sprinkled throughout 
the spring and thus brought the grass roots 
to the surface, parched and brown; his rose- 
bushes drying up; and his beloved hedge 
scraggly and leafless from the summer 
drought. The roses will be all the better for 
their rest, the lawn will come out again after 
the first rain, but the hedge will likely remain 
unsightly all during the winter. The same 
thing is true in even greater degree of a hedge 
of Euonymus Japonica, while  arborvite 
and honeysuckle are both too rampant to use 
about small town lots. So we have been 
searching florists’ catalogues and garden 
magazines most industriously for an ever- 
green hedge plant that will standa Texas 
summer without irrigation — very much 
after the manner of those good people in the 
Middle Ages who refused to look through 
Galileo’s telescope, because, forsooth, truth 
was only to be ascertained by the comparison 
of manuscripts. 

One day a college professor from the East 
told us that when he built a Texas home he 
was going to surround his garden with a 
hedge of chaparral or Algerita berry 
(Berberis trifoliata). ‘This sounded very nice, 


but college professors are apt to dream 
pei 
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dreams. How did he know that it would 
transplant easily? We ourselves have trans- 
planted forty-four plants of our native moun- 
tain laurel (Sophora secundiflora) and they 
are all dead; and we have had the same 
experience with the common mountain cedar. 
And would it bear pruning? So we waited for 
the college professor to build his home and 
plant his hedge and in the meantime amused 
ourselves reading beautifully written and 
gorgeously illustrated articles in Country Lije 
im America on how to grow rhododendrons 
and peonies and asters, because we knew that 
no one could grow these things in this climate 
and we loved to look for “blue roses.” 

But one day we were motoring along the 
Shell Road that follows the curves of the 
bluff overlooking beautiful Corpus Christi 
Bay. Our California friend was saying, 
“Yes sir, in all my travels I have never seen 
a land for which the Almighty had done so 
much and man so little. What do you want 
to give these people irrigation for? They 
won’t plant the things they can grow without 
water.” We interrupted him with a little 
cry of delight and ordered the chauffeur to 
slow up, for there before our very eyes, every 
leaf unmistakably distinct in the brilliant 
August sunshine, was a chaparral hedge. 

We were gratified to learn, after the Cali- 
fornian’s rebuke, that this hedge had been 
planted by a Texas lady, and that the idea 
came to her spontaneously. “It is six or 
seven years old,” she told us, “and we 
planted it in the month of January, 1900 or 
1go1. I took my Mexican yard man out 
into the chaparral on the rise of the Nueces 
Bay, and directed him what plants to dig up, 
choosing those of uniform medium size. He 
chopped the tops back to a height of about 
eighteen inches. . He had a trench dug ready 
to receive the plants, and we placed them 
a little deeper than they stood formerly, and 
about eighteen inches apart. We watered 
it well when planting and afterward until it 
was established, and all the plants came out 
beautifully in the spring, not one dying. The 
hedge can be trimmed in any shape desired, 
and is useful in more ways than one. From 
the berries that we gather from it each year 
we make a delicious jelly, of pretty color.” 

The Algerita berry is a dwarfish evergreen 
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The dense foliage, stiff branches and tough spiny 
leaves combine to make a good defensive hedge 


shrub of remarkable hardiness. It thrives 
in the most sun-baked, rocky soil, in shade 
or full sunshine, but responds also to good 
treatment and less strenuous conditions. 
The small yellowish blossoms which cover the 
bush in early spring are of a delicious fra- 
grance. ‘The berries are of a beautiful bright 
red color and are borne in great profusion. 
The fruiting branch of the bush bears a 
close resemblance to holly. The tough 
spininess of the leaves makes the plant 
especially useful as a defensive hedge. 
Texas. AnITA M. MILLEr. 


The Southerner’s Reminder 


jeeky is the best month of the year 

for making plans and ordering garden 
and farm seed which is needed for spring 
and summer sowing, for during this month 
the seedsmen are not so busy and therefore 
your order will be filled with just exactly 
what you want without delay. And when 
planting-time comes, you will be ready. 

Pay a fair price for your seed, so as to get 
the best quality. Cheap seed is dear at any 
price. Do not depend on the free Govern- 
ment seed sent out by your representatives 
to make your vegetable and flower gardens, 
for second or third class seed will not grow 
good ycgetables or fine flowers. 

The new improved varieties of flowers and 
vegetables are the best to plant, even if they 
do cost a little more. You will find them to 
be worth very much more than the old un- 
improved varieties. 

Sow seed of pansy, daisy, verbena, petunia, 
carnation and forget-me-not now in boxes 
of rich soil in the house or in hotbeds. ‘These 
will be in flower about the last of March if 
properly cared for. Sow sweet-pea seed in 
the open ground early in January for flowers 
in March. 

Seeds of turnip, beet, carrot, parsnip, 
mustard, kale and spinach, if sown early 
this month, will be ready for use in February 
and March. 
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Give the asparagus bed a dressing of well- 
rotted manure and carefully spade it into the 
soil. Old salt that meat has been packed 
in is good to spread over the asparagus beds. 
Use it with the manure 

During this month is a good time for carry- 
ing manure to the garden for early spring. 
Coarse or strawy manure must never be used 
in a garden; well rotted cow or hen manures 
are the best to use. 

If commercial fertilizers are necessary, 
buy the raw materials and mix them yourself. 
You will save from four to ten dollars per 
ton by doing so. A good tight floor and a 
scoop-shovel are all that is necessary for 
mixing the fertilizers. 

Don’t plow your land when it is too wet, 
as it ruins the land and also the crop that is 
to be grown on it to some extent. Plowing 
when the soil is too wet is one of the causes 
of the black root among cotton plants. To 
those farmers who sell cotton seed, remember 
last year and save enough to plant your crop 
twice at least. Then if there is a late frost 
and the cotton is killed, as some of it was last 
spring, you will have plenty of seed to replant 
the ground. 

During January isa good time for building 
new fences and fixing old ones. The best 
fences are made with the woven and welded 
wire. Do not build fences with barbed wire 
as it ruins more stock than it is worth. 

Georgia. THomAS J. STEED. 


Plant Peas Now for Early Crops 
in the South 


We GROW the finest garden peas and to 

have a continual supply here in the 
South from early March until June, sow the 
seed any time from January rst to the last of 
March. In this section (Middle Georgia) 
the extra early and early varieties are planted 
the first week in January, the second early the 
last week in January and the late varieties 
the first and second weeks in February. The 
early peas, planted January, rst, give a good 
supply for the table from the first to the last 
of March; the second early, planted the last 
of January, give a crop from the first of 
April to the first of May; and late varieties, 
planted the first two weeks in February 
supply the table from the first of May to the 
middle of June. Peas planted later than 
March 3oth will not succeed in this section 
for the garden pea likes a cool moist soil and 
cool weather. 

Good peas can be grown on almost any 
garden soil, but they prefer a cool, moist, 
friable loam, in which the roots can penetrate 
deeply. For the best results the land must 
be thoroughly prepared, the seed sown in the 
right way and at the right time and thorough 
cultivation given to the plants. To prepare 
the land, a good quantity of barnyard manure 
and commercial fertilizer should first be 
spread over the ground. ‘Then break the soil 
up deeply with a plow, or dig it up with a hoe 
or spade, making trenches six inches deep 
and three feet apart for early peas and from 
eight to ten inches deep and four feet apart 
for the later varieties. For every fifty feet of 
row, drill one pint of seed into the trenches 
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and cover about two or three inches deep. 
As the plants grow, fill in with earth until the 
trench is level with the surface. ‘The soil 
should be given a good plowing and hoeing 
every two weeks so as to keep it loose and 
free from weeds. Cultivation is continued 
until good-sized pods have formed on the 
vines; further cultivation is unnecessary. 

Almost any kind of bush or brush wili make 
a good support for the vines. Poultry netting 
may also be used, but is rather too expensive 
for the purpose. The peas may be planted 
close to the garden fence, and the vines 
trained over it. ‘The fence would not only 
make a good support but would be a good 
protection from cold winds. A very satis- 
factory support can be made by putting a 
post at each end of the row and running two 
or three strands of telephone wire from post 
to post on each side of the row. 

Peas are sometimes planted where cotton 
has been grown the year before and by 
making a row of peas on each side of a row 
of cotton stalks, the latter can thus be 
utilized as a support for the vines. ‘This 
latter method, however, while thoroughly 
practical for the early and mid-season 
varieties, cannot be used for the tall, late 
varieties. 

For growing in the Southern garden, the 
best varieties of peas are for the earliest crops, 
Prolific Early and Best Extra Early; for the 
mid-season, Quantity and Duke of Albany; 
for late crop, Champion of England and 
Laxton’s Evolution. The Boston Unrivaled 
is a splendid late variety for the South. 

Georgia. Tuomas. J. STEED. 


Winter Work for the Beekeeper 


A RTHOUGH bees are not very active 
during the cold months, they need 
looking after just the same. If the entrances 
to the hives of the colonies wintered outdoors 
(which must be small to keep out cold) 
become clogged with dead bees or debris, 
the hive inmates will become uneasy from a 
lack of fresh air. To prevent this, the 
entrances of all hives must be cleaned from 
time to time with a piece of bent wire, but 
do not raise the hook high enough to strike 
the bottom-bars of the frames. This would 
disturb the bees and some will leave the 
cluster and will be chilled before they can 
return to it. To lose a few bees in summer 
is not worth mentioning, but in winter and 
spring it is very important that no bees be 
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Pack snow about the hives wintered outdoors; it will 
protect them from cold piercing winds 


killed. Whenever working around hives 
during cold weather, special pains must be 
taken not to jar them. 

Snow is a great protection for beehives. 
I have often shovelled snow against the 
wintering cases of colonies wintered outdoors. 
It serves a twofold purpose — keeps off the 
piercing winds and helps retain the warmth 
generated by the clusters of bees within the 
hive. 

Keep the entrance to the hive free from 
snow; if it becomes closed with ice, the bees 
will suffocate. Some bee-keepers claim to 
have good success with outdoor wintering if 
the entrances are several feet under snow, but 
I have never found the necessity of trying it. 

Mice will enter hives if they can. The 
dead bees, honey and pollen seem to suit 
their taste. If the entrance is not higher 
than three-eighths of an inch, field mice 
cannot enter the hive. If they try to gnaw 
through the wood, a piece of wire cloth, four 
meshes to the inch, can be tacked over the 
entrance. Never make an entrance bee- 
tight. A bee that tries to get out but cannot, 
will disturb the rest of the cluster. If mice 
do bother, there are generally only a few, and 
they can be caught with traps. 

Lean a wide board against the entrance 
of wintering cases to prevent the wind and 
snow from blowing directly into the hives. 
If the hives are made warm, less honey will 
be consumed by the bees in their efforts to 
keep warm. The board will also prevent 
the sun from shining into the hives and thus 
enticing the bees to go out when it is too cold 
for them to fly. If the weather warms up 
enough for bees to fly, the boards must be 
removed. 

Whenever the weather is sufficiently warm 
for the bees to fly, be sure that the entrances 
are free from dead bees and snow. During 
such warm days is also the time to open hives 
that are suspected to be short of stores. Of 
course, it would be better not to open hives 
containing bees in winter, but sometimes it 
is necessary in order to feed them. The 
examination must be done as quickly as 
possible and the hive closed at once. If a 
colony has consumed so much of its stores 
that there is doubt as to whether it will starve 
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or not before the first examination in spring 
can be made, it is the wisest thing to give 
combs of sealed honey. Though a few bee- 
keepers have made a success of feeding 
liquid honey or sugar syrup in winter, too 
often bad results follow. 

If sealed combs of honey are not available, 
then the best thing to do is to give the feed 
in the form of candy. ‘There are two kinds 
of “bee candy,” hardand soft, but I will give 
directions for making only the hard kind, 
as it gives best results. 


HOW TO MAKE BEE CANDY 


As many pounds of white granulated 
sugar as “bee candy” is wanted must be 
melted with hot water. Use just as little 
water as will liquify the sugar, for an excess 
of water must be again removed by boiling. 
Boil the liquid over a slow fire until it will 
harden, when cool, into a solid cake. Ifnot 
boiled long enough it may run and daub the 
bees when subjected to the heat of the hive. 
This would kill many of them. If, on the 
other hand, the syrup is over boiled, the 
candy may be so hard that the bees cannot 
take it, or at least, much of it will be wasted. 
Candy properly cooked has the appearance 
of paraffin, it will be slightly translucent. 
The best way to tell when the candy has 
boiled enough is to drop some into cold water 
and note the degree of hardness. 

When the candy has cooked sufficiently, 
pour it into pans lined with paper or which 
have been greased to prevent the candy from 
sticking. 

In making the candy, great care must be 
taken not to burn the syrup, for burnt candy 
is death to bees in winter, or at a time when 
they cannot fly. 

To feed the bees lay pieces of the candy 
on pieces of wood about one-fourth of an 
inch thick on top of the brood frames. Of 
course, a comb honey super must be put on 
the hive to give room for the candy. Put 
enough candy to last the bees till warm 
weather in the super, on a thin board—one- 
quarter of an inch thick—cover it with a 
piece of enameled cloth and then fill the 
empty place about it with chaff or some 
other packing material so that the heat of 
the hive cannot escape. 

Wis. F. A. STROSCHEIN. 


Protecting Birds from Cats 


pA BOUT April ist.a pair of bluebirds 
made their appearance at our home, 

and, in the absence of trees, their favorite 
perches werethe house roof and the tall pole 
in the yard, to which is attached the clothes 
line. The birds’ presence suggested the 
desirability of having them aid us in the war 
against bugs and insects in our garden during 
the summer. The bluebirds are very valuable 
tenants, as their food consists largely of 
insects and they do not destroy the fruit and 
berries in the garden. During odd moments, 
I made a bird house, using a small box and 
a few pieces of board as follows: 

The box was about eight inches square 
and about ten inches deep. The upper 
portion was sawed off, ona bevel, leaving the 
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back of the box about eight inches deep and 
the front about seven inches. A board eight 
inches wide and twelve inches long was 
nailed to the back of the box, so that it 
extended about two inches at both top and 
bottom, and nails were later driven through 
this projecting part to secure the house to 
the pole. A hole two inches in diameter was 
made in the front to serve as an entrance and 
two holes about three-fourths of an inch in 
diameter, in the upper corner of each side, pro- 
vided necessary ventilation. A board about 
ten inches wide served as a roof, being cut to 
fit the piece in the back and to project about 
three inches over the front of the house, to 
serve as a protection to the entrance. A nar- 
row strip of wood, nailed to the bottom of the 
box, extended far enough to make a doorstep. 
The house was fastened to the pole fifteen 
feet from the ground, with the entrance facing 
southeast as a protection against the wind and 
rain. The house was painted gray to make 


it harmonize with the weathered chestnut. 


ae 
| 


A piece of tin tightly wrapped round the pole six feet 
from the ground Keeps cats from the bird’s nest 

Within a few hours after the house was 
completed the bluebirds were inspecting 
their new home and soon began carrying 
material for the nest. 

We were rejoicing over our success, when 
two black cats belonging to a neighbor spied 
the birds. One immediately took up its 
station on the roof of the new home and the 
other clung to the pole just below it. We 
were tempted to make it a first and last visit 
for the cats, but not wishing to harm our 
neighbor’s pets and perhaps cause a break 
in our friendly relations with their owners, 
I tried the simple and effective remedy of 
wrapping tightly about the pole, six feet from 
the ground, a section of old stove pipe, about 
two feet long, and securely fastening it with 
nails. A coat of paint made it hardly dis- 
tinguishable from the pole itself. 

Before the paint was dry, one of the cats 
that had been making frequent dashes up 
the pole, to the great annoyance of the birds, 
made a rush and went up the pole as far as 
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the tin, when her claws failed to hold and 
she fell back to the ground, surprised and 
no doubt wondering what had happened. 
Another attempt was made later, with more 
caution and then the lesson was learned. 
Our birds found that they were protected 
from interruptions in their home duties and 
raised their brood successfully. 
Connecticut. PMG (E, 1eViauie, 


Making Sweet-Scented Candles 


(CRINDILIES made of bayberry wax impart 
a delightful odor to the room in which 
they are burned and are particularly fragrant 
after being extinguished. The greenish 
colored wax from which they are made is 
collected from the drupes or berries of the 
bayberry or wax myrtle (Myrica cerijera) by 
boiling them, the wax rising to the top of 
the water where it can be skimmed off. The 
berries may be gathered any time after Sep- 
tember 1st. A bushel of berries will yield 
between four and five pounds of wax. 

To make the candles, suspend the wicks 
from an iron ring over a large basin con- 
taining the liquid wax, and ladle the wax 
over the wicks. The candles are taken 
down when the proper thickness has been 
acquired and rolled out on a table, or a slab 
of marble if it is convenient, and are then 
cut and trimmed in the regulation way. 
When making these candles by hand, the 
wax is kept in hot water andapplied to the 
hanging wick by successive ladlings. 

An easier way to make these is to use 
candle molds which may be purchased at 
small cost. The wick is suspended in the 
centre of the mold and the wax is poured in 
until the mold is filled. The wax must be 


‘ allowed to become cold before removing. 


This is a much quicker way to make bay- 
berry candles and would probably be more 
satisfactory in the end. 


Massachusetts. PHINEAS NOLTE. 


The white, waxy berries of the bayberry, which 
the colonists about Massachusetts Bay used for mak- 


ing candles. The candles are green and aromatic 
while burning, filling the room with a pleasant odor 
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FARM AND GARDEN NEws 


VERY reader of THE GARDEN MacGa- 
ZINE — FARMING should write to his 
congressman urging the support of the 
Davis bill which provides for the teaching 
of agriculture in the schools. It goes further 
than merely providing for the teaching of the 
subject in the city high schools, its main 
purpose being to establish agricultural high 
schools in the rural districts — one for every 
ten counties in each state or territory. 
With these it purposes to establish branch 
agricultural experiment stations. We lead 
the world in provision for higher agricul- 
tural research, but are far behind Germany 
in technical schools. The extraordinary 
keenness of Germany in world competition 
is due to the fact that she trains her workers 
industrially. Farmers’ children ought to be 
taught how to farm better. Every child 
should have a chance to grow fruits, flowers 
and vegetables. This is the way to make 
people want to live in the country, because 
they will be more efficient, prosperous and 


happy. 


oO 


Two hundred and fifty dollars was paid 
for a single ear of corn at the National Corn 
Exhibition held in Chicago last October. 
The variety was Boone County White. 
The prize ear was grown in Franklin, 
Ind. It was one of ten that took the 
chief prizes in that class. The keen interest 
which farmers show in the selection of 
corn for seed is one of the most convincing 
evidences that breeding the higher types is 
really a profitable undertaking. 


oOo 


A 250-egg hen is reported by the Maine 
Agricultural Experiment Station. This, 
we believe, is the record. The hen laid 
251 eggs from Thanksgiving to Thanks- 
giving. The Maine Experiment Station 
has taken the leading position in poultry 
investigations and for the last six years 
has been steadily working upon the matter 
of increasing the winter egg production. 
Hens that give over 200 eggs were used as 
the foundation for selected strains, and, 
by continuous selection, a yield of 240 eggs 
in a year has been produced in several 
cases. The average hen lays less than roo 
eggs a year. 

The life of a post may be multiplied by 
two or three by chemical treatment, as 
shown by the office of Wood Preservation 
of the Forestry Division of the Department 
of Agriculture. Luckily the open-grained, 
quick-growing and naturally quick-decay- 
ing timbers are the easiest woods to treat 
in this way. ‘The method consists in filling 
the pores with a creosote preservative, and 
the cost is little and the trouble but slight. 
It merely requires an open, iron tank 
large enough to accommodate the timbers 
to be treated. Farmers in the South and 
West are especially interested in these 
matters and should not fail to communicate 
with the Department of Agriculture and get 
the necessary information. 
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Dexter M. Ferry of Detroit, Mich., seeds- 
man and one of most progressive horticul- 
turists of the West, died at his home on 
November 11th. He was born in Low- 
ville, N. Y., in 1833, and became one of the 
leading men in the seed trade. Vegetable 
culture in this country owes much to his 
initiative, and “‘Ferry’s Seeds” have been 
for years a familiar annual feature of the 
country store. Mr. Ferry also had large 
banking interests. 

Oo 

The Chrysanthemum Society of America 
met in New York last November in con- 
nection with the annual chrysanthemum 
show of the American Institute. The 
officers re-elected were A. J. Loveless, of 
Lenox, Mass., president, and David Fraser, 
of Pittsburg, Pa., secretary. This society, 
by a series of local committees in the larger 
cities, passes upon the merits of the new 
introductions each year, and issues a tabu- 
lated report showing the ranking of each 
admitted novelty. Thus it succeeds in 
killing off a flood of useless novelties 
that represent no real improvement. ‘This 
society deserves your support. 


eo 


It really looks as if we should have parcels 
post at last, for Postmaster-General Meyer 
seems to have overcome the opposition of 
the local merchants and storekeepers by con- 
fining the cheapened service to the rural free 
delivery routes. A special rate is to be 
charged on packages for delivery from the 
distributing office of the rural route; or if 
mailed by any patron of any route for deliv- 
ery to another person on the same route; 
or for distribution through the same local 
office. The rate proposed is five cents 
for the first pound, and two cents for every 
additional pound up to eleven pounds. 
The anomaly of handling parcels for foreign 
countries and not for our own people will 
be removed. The greatest importance of 


this service will be in the delivery of the 


necessities of living, in response to mail 
orders, in outlying districts. Incidentally 
it should also have a very direct bearing on 
the horticultural trade in making possible 
the handling, through the mails, of larger 
sized plants than has heretofore been pos- 
sible. Roses sent by parcels post will be 
far more satisfactory because the plants will 
be larger, and bloom better the first year 
and prove hardier. It has frequently hap- 
pened that in short cross-country runs the 
expense of delivery of one or two plants sent 
through the express companies would amount 
to more than the actual value of the plants 
themselves. ‘This created a certain feelii.g 
of resentment in the recipient and undoubt- 
edly has been an effectual bar to the devel- 
opment of the plant trade. With the new 
regulations in force, it will be possible for 
anyone to procure such plants as rooted 
cannas and other fairly good-sized objects 
at a price for delivery that is not out of 
proportion and out of reason. Write your 
congressman that you are in favor of Post- 
master-General Meyer’s plan for parcels 
post. 
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Dr. Robert T. Morris, of appendicitis 
fame, is making a hobby of improving nuts. 
He is offering prizes for big nuts of high 
quality and is planning to practise asceptic 
grafting. 

The largest individual chrysanthemum 
flower staged at the exhibition of the 
national Chrysanthemum Society was F. S. 
Vallis, which had a diameter of thirteen 
inches. Has anyone ever seen a_ bigger 
flower ? 

The pecan crop of 1907 promised to be 
the greatest in years but the “drop” that 
attacked the immature nuts reduced the 
yield to about the average. That pecan 
raising is a profitable industry for Texas 
and other Southern states is very evident 
since it has been found practicable to graft 
the large, soft-shelled varieties on the trees 
of the small, hard kinds and on the 
bitter pig nut. Crops are yielded two years 
from the graft. Pecans do best in river 
valleys that are overflooded, exactly where 
cotton growing is hazardous. The demand 
for pecans in confections is by no means 
inconsiderable. One Eastern chocolate house 
alone used 30,000 pounds of shelled pecans 
from one San Antonio establishment in one 
winter, and another dealer has his entire 
crop sold in England for the next eight 
years at forty cents a pound. 


eo 


The world’s supply of peat is enormous, 
but, up to the present, little or no use has 
been made of it. Peat is a good fuel and 
in the rural districts of Europe it is used to 
some extent. At various times, attempts 
have been made to place it on the market 
in the form of briquets, the peat being 
compressed into small masses like lumps of 
coal, but they have never been successful. 
Now, however, it seems as though it can 
be put to a good use, for a company capital- 
ized at something over $1,000,000 is suc- 
cessfully converting the fibre of peat into 
wrapping paper and pasteboard. This is 
being done in Sweden with English capital, 
but the patents are American. It takes 
about two hours to convert the peat into 
paper, and paper selling for about $30 a ton 
can be produced for about $15 a ton. ‘This 
discovery is very timely as our forests are 
fast being depleted by the enormous demand 
upon them for wood which will make good 
paper. Sulphate of ammonia is also being 
extracted from peat in paying quantities. 
Heretofore it has been difficult to separate 
the different chemical constituents because 
of the excessive moisture. The Woltereck 
process has overcome this difficulty. The 
byproducts of the manufacture of the sul- 
phate of ammonium are several and useful. 
There is paraffine tar, for which there is an 
almost unlimited market; acetic acid, ace- 
tates, and their derivative—acetone—which 
is used in large quantities by manufacturers 
of smokeless powder; and the ash of the 
peat, containing in soluble form lime, phos- 
phoric acid and salts of potassium, makes 
a good cheap fertilizer. 


——— 
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The Readers’ Service will give 


THE G A R DEN M A G AZ I NE information about motor boats 


you live in the country ? 


Or in the suburbs ? 


Or anywhere away from a city water supply ? 
How is your house supplied with water ? 


Every one must have water. 

Water is necessary for animal and man; and nature demands 
it too for irrigation. 

The success of your home as a comfortable and sanitary 
abiding place, depends largely on your water supply. 

Artificial heat is required only in winter—artificial light only 
at night. 


The Kewanee System insures every convenience, comfort and 
protection offered by the most up-to-date city water works system. 

This means an abundant supply of water with ample pressure 
behind it, available at any hour of the day or night. 

The Kewanee System will enable you to have that water 
delivered to the bathroom, kitchen, laundry, barn, garden, lawn— 
anywhere, under strong pressure. 

The Kewanee System does away with the drudgery of carry- 
ing this water in buckets, a task which men shirk and women detest. 

The Kewanee System obviates the old style elevated tank, 
which is expensive, unsightly and unsafe—which may leak, freeze 
or collapse. 

And no leaky and inefficient attic tank need be used. 

Use the water from your own well, cistern or other natural 
source of supply. 

The plant may be placed in the cellar, located in a special 
pump house—or under ground if necessary—out of sight and 
thoroughly protected. 


Water is required during all seasons—day and night. 

Impossible as it may seem, the subject of water supply had 
been almost entirely neglected until recent years, while great 
improvements had been made continually in lighting and heating 
methods. 

This water supply problem is now completely solved by 


‘The Kewanee System of Water Supply 


Kewanee Systems are easy to install, easy to operate and cost 
nothing for repairs. 

The Kewanee System is not an experiment by any means. 

Over 8000 Kewanee Systems in successful operation. 

Complete plants furnished to supply any requirements, from 
those of a cottage to a small town. j 

Kewanee Systems are now supplying country and city homes, 
clubs, hotels, schools, apartment buildings, public institutions and 
towns. 

Our engineers can solve your water supply problem; and no 
charge will be made for preliminary prices and plans. 

Every Kewanee System is fully guaranteed—we take all the 
risk and responsibility. 

Let us show you what we can do for you. 

Write for our complete 64-page illustrated catalog which 
explains everything. 

Ask for catalog No. 16. 


Kewanee Water Supply Company, Kewanee, Illinois. 


No. 32 Broadway, New York City. 


820 Marquette Building, Chicago. 


404 Equitable Building, Baltimore, Md. 


The Readers’ Service is prepared to 
advise parents im regard to schools 
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BOBBY 


The Man Who Wanted Bobby 


is but one of many heart- 
tugging incidents in 


“THE DELINEATOR 
Child-Rescue Campaign” 


A man of wealth and refinement came to our office 
and asKed to see Bobby. You haven’t read about 
Bobby? He’s the beautiful little boy offered for 
adoption in the November DELINEATOR. 


But Bobby is in Chicago. 


“Very well,’ said the man, “Ill go there for him. 
I’m willing to spend any amount to get him. My heart 
is set upon him; my wife’s neart is set upon him.” 


Human Hearts 


are being uncovered 
as never before in 


“THE DELINEATOR 
Child-Rescue Campaign” 


IF YOU ARE AT ALL INTERESTED IN CHILDREN, or this 
campaign for children, send us your name ona postal to Depart- 
ment C and we will mail you the first instalments of these articles. 
ey are creating the most intense interest. 


Get the Current Number of THE DELINEATOR 
of any newsdealer or of any merchant handling Butterick Patterns, or of us. 


THE BUTTERICK OES ENS COMPANY, Ltd. 
BUTTERICK BUILDING - NEW YORK — 
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PLANT BULBS NOW =i 


» ks ) uILy OF THE VALLEY FoR Bock ¢ 


CULTURE 


One of the most beautiful and fragrant flowers for home 
} cultivation. Requires little care. We could suggest no 
' more beautiful flower for window decoration. Rawson’s own 
Lily ot the Valley represents the most recent improvement in this 


peerless flower. ‘Prices, Doz. 40c. 100, $3.00 
“ W.W.RAWSON GCO., 308233, Street 


7 , <a Specialists of Highest Grade Seeds, Plants, and Bulbs 


At these prices we cannot prepay charges, except where the name of the magazine is mentioned 


Send for Rawson’s 1907 Bulb Hand Book, Free 
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The Winter Markets 


ANUARY is a dull month for selling 

anything except a few actual necessities 

and seasonable specialties, because of the 

reaction from the heavy buying of the 

holidays; so be careful about shipping any- 

thing, to market without first learning the 
actual demands. 

Hothouse products have their innings 
before shipments of Southern fruits and 
vegetables begin. In hothouse grapes the 
price per pound is often proportioned to 
the size of clusters. The large, unbroken 
clusters bring the fancy prices. Hothouse 
strawberries sell at extravagant prices if 
well grown and ripened. The Southern 
strawberries are put on our Northern markets 
in excellent condition by means of refriger- 
ator crates. Hothouse tomatoes often rub 
elbows with the products of the Southern 
fields. The latter are picked green but when 
fully grown, each fruit is wrapped in paper, 
and packed in small crates. Cucumbers come 
in large quantities from the hothouses, 
many of them from Eastern Massachusetts. 
They are packed in neat cases made specially 
for this purpose, the number contained being 
stenciled on the box. 

One instruction always emphasized by 
particular marketmen is that standard 
packages for any products should always be 
adhered to. Retailers become accustomed 
to estimating returns they can get from fa- 
miliar packages, and do not take kindly to 
new sizes and styles. No shipper who 
expects fancy prices will send his products 
in an old box or barrel. Neatness in pack- 
ing is a valuable asset. Thorough grading 
also pays big dividends. 

Another element with which our home 
shippers have to reckon is the frequent 
receipt in our markets of fruits and vegeta- 
bles from such far off points as South Africa, 
Australia and other distant countries. Such 
products from the Pacific coast are no longer 
novelties; in fact, have come to be counted 
a regular thing at certain seasons. But 
improved methods of packing, increased use 
of cold storage, and better and more rapid 
transportation facilities are bringing to our 
markets these products of far-off climes, 
-at most unexpected seasons. 

Well-grown, clean, bright mushrooms 
usually sell at good prices in winter, but 
too many may come to market far be- 
low grade. Small baskets are the best 
packages. 

Capons are wanted after holiday wreckage 
is cleared away. These are not clean picked 
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You need our Catalogue 


whether you intend to sow for pleasure or for profit. 
Do not forget our 107th successive annual edition, 
which will be ready for mailing January ist. It 
will eclipse all former issues and will be liberally 
interspersed with beautiful half-tone and other 
illustrations. The cultural directions will be 
found invaluable. Register your name for a copy 


at once. 
We Mail it Absolutely Free 


J. M. THORBURN & CO. 
33 Barclay St., thro’ to 38 Park Place - NEW YORK 


FOUNDED 1802 


Our Library Salesroom 


is maintained especially for the convenience 
of our subscribers. 
Here our books and 
magazines may be 
examined at your 
leisure and without 
obligation to pur- 
chase. Subscrip- 
tions may be enter- 
ed, magazines ex- 
changed for bound 
volumes and various 
bindings compared, 
as a complete stock 
of all publications will be found in the library 
DOUBLEDAY, PAGE @& CO. 


133 East Sixteenth Street, New York City 


AUSETORS a GAUIRE Day Nae VINEE ACT NEES og ee ee Ee es 


A Concrete Cottage at Oconomowoc, Wis. John Menge, Architect 


Do you want a home that will not burn, be a good investment, 
need no repairs, paint or fire insurance, that is warmer in 
winter and cooler in summer? It you do, 


our CONCRETE COUNTRY RESIDENCES 


Oo) (SECOND EDITION) elp 


you. It contains photographs and floor plans of over 

150 Concrete Houses, ranging in price from $2,000 

to $200,000. The houses not only show a large variety of 
design, but are of several different sys- 
tems of concrete construction. These 
are not imaginary sketches, but houses 
already built and designed by the best 
architects in the country. 


This book, 168 pages, (size 10x 12), will be 
sent express prepaid upon receipt of $1.00. 


The Atlas Portland Cement Co. 


“Inquiry Dept.’ 30 Broad Street, New York 


ERECTED FOR MRS. ISABELLA C. CLARK, HARLEIGH CEMETERY CAMDEN, N. J. 


MONUMENTS, MAUSOLEUMS, STAT- 
UARY, CROSSES, ALTARS, FONTS 
AND GARDEN ADORNMENTS IN 
GRANITE, MARBLE AND BRONZE 
EACH PRODUCTION OF OUR MANUFACTURE 
CARRIES WITH IT AN INDIVIDUAL DISTINC- 


TION OBTAINABLE BY OUR ARTISTS AND 
ARTISANS: OF YEARS OF EXPERIENCE 


Designs and Estimates upon ‘Request 


LELAND & HALL CO. 
557 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


Granite Works: 
BARRE, VERMONT 


Studi FO sae ITALY 
tudi0s~“ 1 1 ONG ISLAND CITY 


299 


300 


Gur Way to Sake 
Your Problem 


Wee the chance of your problem being a 

similar one, we want to tell you the way 
we solved one for a Hudson River man. His 
wife wanted carnations and wanted them in 
abundance; he preferred the general plants 


such as geraniums, Gloire de Lorainne Bego- 
nias, Primulas, Sweet Peas, Asters and such. 
One didn’t care a rap about fussing among them, 
only wanting flowers for their decorativeness. 


The other liked “‘the good earthy smell’’ and 
the joy of living among his plant friends an 
hour or soa day. He looked upon it as a most 
satisfying hobby, and a health preserver. 

We built a two compartment house 50 feet 
Jong and about 25 wide. One compartment 
is given up entirely to carnations and the other 
is the garden spot. 

The point 1s this: the U-Bar house is so con- 
structed, with its curved eave, wide glass spac- 
ing and consequent extreme lightness, that it 
all other houses in the quantity and 
quality of the blooms produced, and also be- 
cause of that feeling of freedom and spacious- 
ness it gives to you, it makes an ideal garden 
spot. But you can’t get anything like these 
results if it is not a U-Bar house and we would 
like|to prove to you exactly why, but to do it 
you should see several illustrations, and the cat- 
alog is full of them. So send for the catalog, 
then send for us, 


PIERSON U-BAR COMPANY 


Designers and Builders 
U-BAR GREENHOUSES 
2 Metropolitan Building 
4th Avenue and 23d Street 
_ NEW YORK 


excels 


| “/aenemesrpiscover) 
OF MODERN TIMES. 
PLANT F() 
Will make your plants bloom 
profusely through the winter 
and grow luxuriously in the 
site spring. Order direct or 
‘ through your dealer. 
Put up in dry form in all 
size packages as follows: 
i lb. making 28 gallons, postpaid, $ .65 
ye 0) §6 2.50 
TOW Si beget 200) tie 475 
BONORA CHEMICAL CO., 488-492 Broadway, N.Y. 


BonorA CHEMICAL Co. 


584 Baoaoway, New YORK 


Ij yau wish to purchase live stock, 
write to the Readers? i 


“BONORA”) 


Service 
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like other poultry, but the feathers are left 
on the head, neck, legs and wings. 

Small broilers, weighing ten to twelve 
ounces each, are used in large numbers. As 
the season advances sizes must increase. 
It is difficult to get these small birds fat 
enough and well dressed, but the prices are 
usually high enough to repay extra effort. 
Smaller sized turkeys are more in demand 
than earlier in the season. 

Fresh eggs will usually have reached the 
highest point by January. ‘This is earlier 
than was the case years ago, before storage 
eggs cut such a figure, and such large sup- 


| plies from the far West and South came to 


our Eastern markets. Much depends on 
the severity of the weather as to how prices 
will keep up. Two years ago, the market 
went to pieces in January, under heavy 
receipts from the South and West. Last year 
prices kept up well till March. It is a 
speculation to hold storage eggs much after 
the Christmas holidays. Market men tell 
me that there is little demand for duck eggs 
in New York except in spring. Still I know 
of people who would like to buy them the 
year around. In some cities they are 


wanted and extra prices will be paid for 
them. 
New Jersey. 


F. H. VALENTINE. 


The Winter Care of Hens. 


H®® kept for breeding purposes in 

the spring must not be fed asheayily 
as for egg production in winter, but 
simply given a ration which will keep them 
vigorous and thrifty. The house for such 
hens need not be so warm, still it must not 
be cold enough to cause frosted combs and 
wattles. 

The house must be dry, which means 
tight roof and walls, and dry floor. The 
ventilation must be good, else the moisture 
will condense on the walls, making them 
damp. Damp houses are a most fruitful 
source of disease. But most ventilators, 
so-called, are an abomination. The best 
ventilation is secured by haying the window 
openings at least partially covered with 
coarse, unbleached muslin. This admits 
light and air, but prevents drafts. Attach- 
ing the muslin to hinged frames permits 
opening during pleasant days. Some 
poultry men, even in cold New England, ad- 
vocate houses with open fronts without the 
cloth. Such are generally deep from front 
to back, so the roosts are not so exposed, and 
the latter are sometimes protected by cur- 
tains. / 
A small loft over the house, filled with 


@ “Little Book 
About Roses 


FOR 1908 
will be ready about January 20th — 


This little book, while a catalogue, is 
the story of a successful enthusiast. It 
tells you, in simple language, just what to 
do, from the time you take up the spade 
until the blooms are ready for cutting, to 
achieve success. 

This booklet is unique—it’s honest. It 
tells the truth about the different varie- 
ties it offers. One man writes ‘ Who 
ever before heard of anyone pointing out 
the faults of an article he had to sell?” 

Printed on heavy calendered paper, and 
illustrated with actual photographs, 
(mostly of our own flowers) itis THE rose 
catalogue of the season. Mailed on re- 
quest—write for it now—to-day. 


GEORGE H. PETERSON 


Rose and (eony Specialist 
Box 50 Fair Lawn, N. J. 


and most 


Largest @in Stock of 
Hardy Plants in America 


Catalogues on Application 
ELLIOTT NURSERY CO. PirrspurG, PA. 


biggest 
vielder, 
finest day- 
ored of all, if 
ask for it. 
Write us to-day. 
Also have full line of 
Nursery Stock, Roses, 
Plants and Bulbs. 
GERMAN NURSERIES, 
Beatrice, Nebraska. 


f| Best quality Garden, Flower, 
and Farm Seeds, Alfalfa, 


Clover, Grass Seeds,Seed oS you 
y 


Potatoes. We send 


THE “PILOT” GASLIGHT MAKER 


For Country Homes, Hotels, Stores. Makes brilliant WAzte, Bye- 
saving Gaslight, which costs a third less than Kerosene Light. Yell 
us how wzazy rooms or size of your Store to Light and we will 
quote you interesting price. Address 7 

“The Pilot Generator,’’ 157 Michigan Ave., Chicago 


j FARI1 AND 
IRON AGE & ARDEN LOOLS 
Save time and labor. Do best work. Book free. 


BATEMAN MFG. CO., Box C-2, Grenloch, N. J. 


GET THE BEST 


A Good Spray Pump earns big 
profits and lasts for years. 


THE ECLIPSE 


is a good pump. As practical 
fruit growers we were using the 
common sprayers in our own 
orchards— found their defects 
and then invented THE 
ECLIPSE. Its success practi- 
cally forced us in‘o manufactur- 
ing on a large scale. You take 
no chances. We have done all 
the experimenting. 

Large fully illustrated 

Catalogue and Treatise 

on Spraying — FREE. 


MORRILL & MORLEY, Benton Harbor, Mich. 


= 
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Out of Sight After the Wash 


Fold it up, put it away. No 


Disfiguring clothes posts to mar 
thelawn. Holds 150 ft. of line. 
The sensible clothes dryer for 
particular people—at prices 
within reach of all. Write for 
Catalog 39. Do it now. 


HILL DRYER CO. 


359 Park Ave., Worcester, Mass. 
Also Balcony Dryers. 


Standard Steel Fence Posts 


are to be driven. One-third cheaper 
than wood posts; will last forever. 
Posts made for all purposes; lawn, 
farm and field fencing. Plain, 
barbed or woven wire fencing can be 
used with the Standard Posts. 10,000 
in use on one job in N, Y. State; 
7,000 in use on another joo in Mis- 
souri. Factory near Pittsburg, Pa. 
Write for catalogue and prices to 


J. H. DOWNS, 
299 Broadway, New York City 


Horsford’s Hardy Plants 


FOR COLD CLIMATES 

Catalogue ready early in the new year. 

Nearly every plant he offers has stood the test of many Vermont 
winters. Save yourself much vexation of spirit and precious time 
by planting things that don’t kill back the first hard_ winter and 
have to be replaced. If you have room that may be filled, use a 
quarter or halfas much on the outside of your home as within and 
see what it will do for itin two or three years. ; 

Customers of last two years will receive catalog without asking. 
FREDERICK H. HORSFORD, Charlotte, Vermont. 


GET THIS BOOK! 


Fifteen colored designs for decorating every room in your house. 
Tells how you can get the same effects, or any others you desire. 
The Alabastine Book tells all about Alabastine, the Sanitary Wall 
Coating-—What it is—How applied—and the many advantages it 
has over all other wall coatings. Also shows how little it costs to 
decorate your home artistically with this most durable, healthful 
and beautiful of wall coatings. Send 10 cents and receive this 
book by return mail. 

ALABASTINE COMPANY, 
924 Grandville Ave., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


PATENTED. 


Eastern O!fice, Dept. Y, 105 Water St., New York City. 


‘7 STRAWBERRIES 


If you want Strawberry Plants 
the best, strongest, most vigor- 
ous and most prolific that can be 
frown in @ good, favored 
strawberry climate, I am sell- 
ing that kind at reasonable 
prices. Millions of them packed 
to carry anywhere. Also other 
small fruit plants and special 
seeds. My Free Oatalogue tells 
about them and gives the price. 
If interested, write for it today. 
Address 


W. F. ALLEN 
9 Market St. Salisbury, Md. 


WATE 


WAS ha 
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What is a fair rental for a given 
property? Ask the Readers’ Service 


Orchid Growing as a Money-Maker 


I two previous talks we have tried to show you some of the possibilities of the 

greeenhouse as a dividend payer. In the first talk cut flower growing was taken 
up, and last month it was vegetables, now a word about orchids. At once the questions 
will come to you—Is the first cost prohibitory for a man of moderate means to attempt 
their growing? Are they difficult to grow? Is there a ready market? 


So much mystic lore has been written about the orchid’s first cost, and the fabulous 
prices obtained for rare specimens, that the real facts have been lost sight of. 


The most popular of all, the Cattleyas, can be bought as low as $2.00 apiece, in their 
dry state just as they are shipped from South America. In six months after starting 
they will be in bloom, and it is a mighty poor market indeed, that does not bring the 
florist $1.00 to $1.50 per bloom. See what that means on three or four hundred plants 
if each one yields only three blooms the first year. A plant is good for four or five 
years of blooming, and each year should about double the number produced. As yet 
the demand is far beyond the supply, but like everything else that yields a goodly 
profit, their growing takes a certain skill, but you don’t necessarily need to possess 
that yourself at the start. Get hold of a good orchid grower for your foreman, and 
absorb your lessons from him. Go visit some of the larger growers; talk it over with 
them. We can give you the names of several—one in particular, who is but half an 
hour from the City Hall, New York. He has model iron-frame houses but recently 
erected. They are equipped with galvanized iron-frame benches, having tile 
bottoms. 

But when you decide to start, build right — don’t try a cheap wooden house, for the 
conditions of excessive moisture essential for successful results are so destructive to 
the wooden houses that repairs will come so thick and fast that you will be completely 
discouraged. Our Sectional Iron Frame House is good to stand for half a century or 
more, with scarcely any repairs save the painting. 


Come to any of our offices and talk it over with us, or let us take it up with you by 
correspondence. 


LORD & BURNHAM COMPANY 


Greenhouse Designers and Manufacturers 


NEW YORK OFFICE 
1133 Broadway, corner 26th St. 


BOSTON 
819 Tremont Bldg. 


PHILADELPHIA 
1215 Filbert Street 


MAKE YOUR. 

CG OWN GATE FOR $ 2.50 

op Be WANAVAN NIV 

wee ROO 
ORPOOO 
IANA) WA SUAVE 


Superintendent-Gardener 


Wanted 
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Capable of managing a country place of 
about fifty acres, mostly woodland, but 
with lawns, drives, kitchen garden, flower 
Must un- 


garden and small greenhouse. 
derstand the management of workmen 
and the proper distribution of work. From 
six to fifteen workmen employed. Reply 


X Y Z, Care Garden Magazine 


and Farming 


Cas 42 
We furnish patent galvanized attachments with which 
you can make aslide and swing gate that does not bind, 
sag or have to be carried. Can be operated as easily as a 
door. Nostrain on post. Does away entirely with extra 
walk gate. Endorsed by hundreds of farmers and railroads 
We also make full line of complete gates in GALVANIZED steel 
orwood. 309 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL 
Special prices and freight paid on large lots. Write today for 
catalogue and full information. 


WESTON GATE COMPANY 
Box 47, North Dever, Ohio 
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The Readers’ Service will give you 
information about motor boats 
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No. 76—Red Cross 
Glazed Kid 


Blucher, $4.00. BS 


Absolutely Comfortable | 


A shoe that is as dainty and snug fitting 
as a glove—trim, stylish—and yet is as easy 
jand comfortable as a boudoir slipper! 
The Red Cross Shoe is a revolution in }. 
|shoemaking. 
By our own special process of tanning the 
+ isole of the Ked Cross is made flexzble—it 
i jbends with the foot—entirely prevents the 


i 
{binding and tension that stiff soles cause. 


€ 


The Red Cross Shoe does away with foot 
troubles of all kinds—is a relief, a pleasure, 
-ja positive blessing to women. 

Stop in at your dealers and see the 


|) Red (PossSoe 


i Try it on—notice how different it feels the 
‘moment you put it on, from any shoe you 
fever wore. Made in all styles, all leathers. 

You can get this absolute comfort in jusz 
ithe style you want. i 
If your dealer hasn’t the Red Cross, don’t } 


{take a substitute, write us, we will tell you 


Re STE NT TT 


jwhere to get it or supply you direct, fit guar- 
Poneca, High Shoes, $4.00; Oxfords, $3.50. | 
| Our free book, ‘‘A Lovable Shoe,”’ tells 7 
‘+more about it—shows the new shapes, gives } 
jan X-Ray picture of the foot and explains B 
“{how it improves your general health and j- 
‘strength. Write for it today. : 
Krohn, Fechheimer & Co. 


535-555 Dandridge St. E 
Cincinnati 
This trade-mark, t 

with the name, 7; 


Pe s ~ 


— 


Krohn, Fech- } 
heimer & Co., bE 
isstampedon i 4 
the sole of; 
every Red j 
CrossShoe. 
It is your 
guarantee. 
. Insistupon 
seeing it. 


the foot” 


™ 


ERKINS STUDIOS 


Sun Dials, Benches, Tables, 
Vases, Fountains, Well Heads, 
Gazing Globes, Pergolas, Balus- 
trades, etc., in Marble, Stone, and 


Pompeian Stone that successfully 
withstands the weather. 


Our Catalogue of Garden Furniture con- 
taining 400 illustrations of models from 
the classic to the modern will be sent 
upon receipt of 25 cents. 


6 West 15TH STREET NEW YORK 


dry straw which absorbs moisture, is excel- 
lent. The floor should be covered with 
straw or other good litter, in which the grain 
is fed so that the birds will have to scratch 
for their food. Exercise is conducive to 
health and vigor. Healthy hens lay fertile, 
strong-germed eggs, which hatch vigorous 
chicks. Let the hens run out doors as much 
as possible, regardless of weather. 

Grit is necessary, charcoal is conducive 
to health, but little oyster shell will be needed 
when the hens are not laying. It is orthodox 
to say that poultry must have a supply of 
pure water, but after seeing them repeatedly 
leave a full water dish to eat snow; also know- 
ing of a large egg farm in New England where 
snow is fed the hens instead of water, I don’t 
know. But they must have moisture in 
some form. 

Succulent feed is needed. Cabbage is 
good, so are beets, mangel-wurzels, apples, 
potatoes and almost any kind of vegetable 
trimmings. Cut clover scalded or steamed 
is convenient and excellent. Alfalfa is 
better than clover. The dried beet pulp 
which is sold for cattle feed adds variety, 
and is relished. 

For the man with few hens, who must 
buy small quantities of grain some of the 
special mixed feeds sold by the reliable poul- 
try supply houses are probably better than 
anything the tyro can compound, not much 
more expensive, and a great deal more con- 
venient. I know a one thousand hen man 
who uses these largely because of their 
convenience. But most of these mixtures 
are for laying hens, and are a little too 
stimulating if eggs are not desired. 

A good mash mixture for laying hens, to 
be fed once daily, consists of fifty pounds each 
of wheat bran, middlings, corn meal, and 
ground oats; twenty-five pounds linseed meal; 
ten pounds granulated charcoal,andone-tenth 
the weight of the whole of good beef scrap. 
Fifty pounds gluten feed or meal in place of 
the corn meal would be an improvement. 
Good buckwheat middlings are also excel- 
lent but often hard to get. Green cut bone 
three or four times a week in place of the beef 
scrap is a good exchange. Fifty pounds of 
short-cut green clover with this mixture, 
steamed or scalded, will furnish succulence. 
This may be fed either as a dry or wet mash. 
Milk is first class as a mixer. In connection 
with it, feed in the litter, a mixture of wheat, 
corn and oats, with possibly the addition of 
some barley, buckwheat, kaffir corn, millet 
seed, according to cost. The warmer the 
weather or climate, the less corn should be fed. 
Sometimes a good quality of wheat screen- 
ings may prove profitable, but be careful. 
Some of them aren’t worth the freight. 

The use of so-called condition powders, 
egg foods, etc., is of doubtful value. An 
occasional addition of cayenne pepper to 
the mash is a good stimulant. 


The breeding pens should be made up for 
the season not later than January. If you 
have a place to care for them, it may be well 
to hatch some chicks before the end of 
February, for early broilers and next fall’s 
layers. 


New Jersey. F. H. VALENTINE. 


Free to every reader of 


The Garden Magazine 


Dreer’s 


70th Anniversary 
Garden Book 


Entirely different from 
the ordinary catalogue. 


Color-plates, duotone plates and 
hundreds of photographic illustra- 
tions of vegetables and flowers. 


Ready early in January. 
Write for copy to-day 
—free. 

HENRY A. DREER 


Seeds, Plants, Implements 


PHILADELPHIA 


4 are the best. <Alrays on their own roots. Plants 
mailed to any point in the United States. Safe 
4 arrival guaranteed. Over 60 years’ experience, 
Flower and Vegetable Seedsa specialty. Writetcr 
New Guide to Rose Culture 


for 1908—the leading rose catalogue of America. 
184 pages. Mailedtiee. Describes over 1,000 varie- ~ 
ties. Tells how to grow them and all other desirable 
flowers. Established 1850. 70 greenhouses. 4 


THE DINGEE & CONARD ©0., West Grove,Pa. 


ORCHIDS 


Largest importers and growers of 
OrcHIDS in the United States 


LAGER & HURRELL 
Orchid Growers and Importers SUMMIT, N. J. 


NEW ENGLAND NURSERY STOCK 


Superior in Selection, Hardiness and Quality. Send 
for free Catalogue. Evergreens in Tubs a specialty. 
Choice varieties for immediate delivery. 


THE NEW ENGLAND NURSERIES, INC. 
BEDFORD, MASS. 


PRUNING AND PRUNING ADVICE 
James Wesson Phelps, LANDSCAPE 


ARCHITECT 
Eleven Years’ Experience In All 


Branches of Landscape Work. Bolton, Conn. 


‘ 
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' Stokes 
tandards 


I want every reader of Garden Magazine 
who is interested in growing vegetables or 
flowers to write for my new 1908 catalogue— 
free. Explains my new way of selling seeds— 
the best in each class, relieving the buyer 
of the worry and risk of selecting. Shows 
photographs of what have actually been 
grown from my seeds and gives full directions 
to insure a successful, early garden. My 


“Bonny Best” Early Tomato 


is ready for the table before other varieties. Finest 
and most prolific strain ever produced. You should 
know about it. 


pecial 10c Combination Offer 


Write for free catalogue ; or send me roc in stamps— 
and mention the Garden Magazine—and I will send the 
catalogue, and three roc packets of seeds—one each of my 
“Bonny Best’’ Early Tomatoes, ‘‘ Stokes’ Standare 
Sweet Peas and “ Stokes’ Standari” Nasturtiums, each 
unequalled initsclass. Write today. 


STOKES’ SEED STORE 
Dept. A, 219 Market Street, Philadelphia. 


The Beautiful Hand- Woven 


PEQUOT RUGS 


Refreshing Simplicity 


Wholesome and agreeable colors. Decidedly artistic in design 
and inexpensive. Send for Booklet, 


CHAS. H. KIMBALL 


46 Yantic Road, Norwich Town, Conn. 


I GROW DAHLIAS EXCLUSIVELY 


500 Varieties Collection 36 Varieties $1.00 


E. T. BARNES, Dahlia Gardens 
Cor. Wolf and Meak St. Spencer, Ind. 


Mosses and Lichens 


By NINA L. MARSHALL 


A charming book which will appeal to all, 
both young and old, who love the beauties and 
secrets of nature. 

32 pages of half-tones, 16 color plates and 
1,445 line drawings. $4.34 postpaid. 


Readers in New York and vicinity are 
invited to visit our library salesroom. 


COUNTRY LIFE THEWoRLD's Work Tur GARDEN 
IN AMERICA MAGAZINE 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & Co. NEW York. 


100 Trees for $1 


Raise your Forest and Orna- 
mental Trees and Shrubs from 
Seed. 


/ This is the cheapest and best way to 
haye the finest trees and shrubbery, 
and affords a great deal of pleasure. 


We have a special collection of seeds 
of our five best trees from which you 
can grow hundreds of hardy plants. 
This collection by mail for $1.00. 

- When you order state where the trees 
are to grow and we will send the kind that will grow best. 
Order the collection now and also — 


isi 


Get our handsomely illustrated and uniquely descriptive cata- 
logue F of tree and shrubseeds. Itgives reasons why,’ when’ 
and “how.” 


OTTO KATZENSTEIN & CO., ATLANTA, GA. 


The Readers’ Service witl give you 
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Sharpened to Stay Sharp. 


Tools for use in the home or on the farm must have lasting edges and fine temper, 
for they are called upon to do all kinds of work and do it well. 

The most satisfactory tools for the home or farm—tools that seldom need grinding, 
tools whose adjustments are right and stay right—are 


KEEN KUTTER 


Tools and Cutlery 


the only complete line of tools under one name, trademark and guarantee. 

To remove all chance from tool buying, ask for Keen Kutter Tools and look for the 
trademark on each tool. 

Keen Kutter Tools include Saws, Chisels, Bits, Drills, Gimlets, Awls, Planes, Hammers, Hatchets Axes, 
Drawing-knives, Screw-Drivers, Files, Pliers, Glasscutters, Ice-picks, and a full line of Farm and Garden Tools 
—Forks, Hoes, Scythes, Trowels, Manure-hooks. Lawn-mowers, Grass-shears, Rakes. Alsoa full line of 
Scissors and Shears, Pocket-knives and Table Cutlery 

Keen Kutter Tools have been sold for nearly 40 years under this mark and motto: 

“The Recollection of Quality Remains Long After the Price is Forgotten.” 
Trademark Registered. —E. C. Simmons. 
If not at your dealer’s, write us. 


SIMMONS HARDWARE COMPANY (Inc.) St. Louis and New York, U.S. A. 


\ = 


$1.50 Worth to Test Only 10 Cents 
We ask you to try our Superior Seeds. One trial will make a Cus- 
tomer. We will mail one Full Packet each of the following 15 Grand 


New Sorts for only 10 cts. These would cost at least $1.50 elsewhere. 


BEET, Perfected Red Turnip, earliest, best. ONION, Prizetaker, wt. 3lbs. 1000 bush. per acre. 
CABBAGE, Winter Header, sure header, fine. PARSNIP, White Sugar, long, smooth, sweet. 
CARROTT, Perfected Half Long, best table sort. RADISH, White Icicle, long crisp, tender, best. 
CELERY, Winter Giant, large, crisp, good. TOMATO, Earliest in World, large, smooth, fine, 
CUCUMBER, Family Favorite, favorite sort. TURNIP, Sweetest German, sweet, large. 
LETTUCE, Iceberg, heads early, tender. Flower Seeds. 500 sorts mixed, large packet. 

MUSK MELON, Luscious Gem, best grown. Sweet Peas, 4 oz. California Giants Grand Mxd. 
WATERMELON, Bell’s Early, extra fine. Catalogue and Check for 10 cts. free with order. 


{4 This 10 cts. returned on first 25c. order. J. J. BELL SEED CO.. Deposit, N. Y. 


ERBACEOUS PERENNIALS 
ARDY ORNAMENTAL TREES 


EVERGREENS, SHRUBS, VINES, ROSES, ETC. 
Largest Variety in New England. Order now for Fall Planting. Catalogue Free 
THE BAY STATE NURSERIES, North Abington, Mass. 


Plant for | Immediate Effect 


Not for Future Generations 


Start with the largest stock that can be secured! It takes over twenty years 
to grow such Trees and Shrubs as we offer. 
We do the long waiting—thus enabling you to secure Trees and Shrubs that give an 


immediate effect. Price List Now Ready. 


ANDORRA NURSERIES °C eritaberpira, Ba. 


WII. WARNER HARPER, Proprietor 
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The Readers’ Service is prepared to 
advise parents in regard to schools 


Burpee 
Seeds Grow! 


And the Burpee Business Grows! 


Last year (our 31st) we sold more seeds 
than ever before in any one year and in 1908 
we shall sell even more. You will under- 
stand ‘the reasons why”’ when you read 


Burpee’s New 


Farm Annual 
For 1908 


This complete book, bound 
in lithographed covers and 
containing also six superb 
colored plates painted from 
nature, is YouRS for the 
askin, —provmideduiyOties havc sass 
a garden and will mention where you saw this 
advertisement. It is an elegant book—the best 
seed catalog we have yet issued—and offers some 
inost remarkable ‘NEw CREATIONS” in Vegetables 
and Flowers, which can be obtained only dzvect 
from us. Many a winter’s evening can be spent 
profitably in planning your garden, by a careful 
study of this book. Shall we send youacopy? If 
you appreciate Quality in Seeds you will say Yes/ 

If so, write to-day—do not put off and possibly 
forget until it is too late! 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO. 
The Largest Mail-Order Seed House, 
Burpee Building, Philadelphia 


This is the Book that will 
Increase Your Iruit Profits 


“THE SEAL OF 
QUALITY” 


It tells how the veteran editor 


My } of Green’s Fruit Grower, who 
EXPERIENCE j was first a banker, succeeded in 
Fruit Fruit Crowing. It gives in detail, 
WING step by step, his thirty years suc- 
GRO W cess In growing strawberries, rasp- 


berries, blackberries gra) 

1 pes, ap- 
ples, peaches, pears and cee 
He tells how to propagate fruit and 
shows beginners how to start. 


This Book is Free 


also a copy of Green’s Fruit 
Magazine. Fostal brings them. 


Green’s Frult Grower Co, i 


Box 145, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


CranresA GREEN 


BOOK FOR 
it CENT. 


Free on request to any address. A Twentieth Century 
Seed Catalogue which is 


SUPERB IN ILLUSTRATION 
ACCURATE IN DESCRIPTION 


COMPREHENSIVE IN CHARACTER 


Tells you all that’s worth knowing about the 
Best Seeds and Plants, including the new 
Garden Pea “Swastika,” Good Luck in yield 
and quality; the “Magic Flower,” which blooms 
after the foliage is dead; new Giant-flowering 


“Sunrise”? the latest addition to 
Vick’s Famous Asters. 
Send for Catalogue today; it’s FREE. 
James Vick’s Sons 
362 Main Street, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Cosmos ; 


THE GARDEN MAGAZINE 


1903 


JANUARY, 


How to Make Gilt-Edged Butter 


HE difference between first-class butter 
and the unmentionable stuff which the 
country storekeeper is too often compelled 
to take “in trade” is only the matter of 
observing a few simple precautions and 
the purchase of a few inexpensive tools. 
Absolute cleanliness is the first consideration 
but one on which few care to be advised. 
Keeping cream at the proper temperature 
and ripening it just right is probably next 
in importance. Where the amount of cream 
is large enough to make daily churnings 
practical it is simple enough but where few 
cows are kept it becomes more serious. 
Under no circumstances would I be with- 
out a good cream separator even if I had 
only two cows. One will not only richly 
pay the interest on the investment but the 
principal as well in a short time. And 
while using it you have the satisfaction of 
knowing that you are getting all the cream 
from your milk, which you can do in no 
other way, and getting that cream in the 
best condition for butter making. ‘There 
are some half dozen makes of separators 
in the market that will give continued 
satisfaction. There are dozens of others 
whose only merit is their low first cost. 
Where cream must be held for several 
days to collect a sufficient amount for churn- 
ing, it must be cooled immediately to and 
held at a temperature of between 4o- and 
50 degrees; each succeeding mess should 
not be added at once but cooled to the same 
temperature first. When added the mixture 
must be slowly but thoroughly stirred to 
secure an even mixture. 

When a sufficient amount of cream for 
a churning has been collected it should be 
held at a temperature of about 70 degrees 
for from twelve to twenty-four hours 
to “ripen it” or, in other words, to allow 
the lactic acid bacteria to develop. Just 
how far this process should proceed is large- 
ly a mater of experience and judgment. 
The cream should have a mildly acid taste 
and a faintly sour but aromatic and pleasant 
smell. The use of pure culture starters 
and acid tests are quite beyond the three- 
cow dairy. 

When properly ripened the cream must be 
immediately cooled to churning temperature 
and churned. This temperature varies with- 
in reasonable limits, running from about 
58 degrees in the heat of summer to 68 degrees 
in winter. It isalso affected to a less degree by 
the breed of cows and the advancement of 
their milk flow. The observation of these phe- 
nomena constitutes one of the chief pleasures 
of the intelligent dairyman. 

The form of churn is important; avoid the 
dasher or any contrivance inside a churn 
which tends to break the grain of the butter. 
The milder the concussion secured, so long 
asit suffices to bring the butter in a reasonable 
time, the better the product. My personal 
preference for a small dairy where the work 
must be done by hand is an elliptical bodied 
swinging churn which has absolutely no 
“inside works” to be cleaned. It is also 
the easiest to operate. My next choice 
would be one of the revolving churns, either 


If You Understand Modern Methods and 
FARM INTELLIGENTLY 


_ Every reader ot THe Garpen Macazine who is 
interested in farming or gardening, in the growing of 
fruit or of flowers, is invited to send fora free copy of 
our 80-page catalogue and full information in regard to 
the Home Study Courses in Agriculture, Horticulture, 
Landscape Gardening and Floriculture which we offer 
under Prof. Brooks of the Massachusetts Agricultural 
College and Prof. Craig of the Cornell University. 


THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Dept 8, Springfield, Mass. 


A THRIFTY GARDEN 


whether large or small, needs proper tools for seeding and culti- 
vating. We make garden implements of all kinds, a tool for 
every purpose. 


MATTHEWS’ NEW UNIVERSAL 


Hand Seeders and Cultivators 


singly or combined with Hoes, Plows, Rakes 
@ Markers, etc. Over 20 styles)s FREE 
f BOOKLET giving description, prices and 
, valuable information mailed 


to any address. 
%@ Write Now. 


& 
AMES PLOW CO., 20 Market St., BOSTON, MASS. 


ILLETT’S 


Hardy Ferns and Flowers 
For Dark, Shady Places 


Send for my descriptive catalogue 
of over 50 pages, which tells about 
this class of plants. It?s free. 


EDWARD GILLETT, Soutnwick, Mass. 


BERRY PLANTS 


We are headquarters for plants of the 
new “ Oswego”’ strawberry and 50 other 
best new and old varievies. Also the 
“Plum Farmer’’ raspberry and other 
Black- 


desirable kinds of Raspberries, 
berries and other Fruit Plants, etc. 24 years 


RM experience. Highest awards at World’s Fair. 


Y We invite correspondence. Catalog free. 
L. J. FARVER, Box 829, Pulaski, N. Y 


WHAT Plant Your Garden by the 
_ Adams Method. It Pays 
Write for free copy of Adams’ Little 
Green Book of Choice Seeds and Bulbs. 
SAYS It explains. 
HENRY SAXTON WELLESLEY, MASS. 


ADAMS, -: 


Apollo Sweepe 


Will save you time, labor, money. Sweeps lawns, 
walks, floors, etc., easily, rapidly. Gathers up sweepings 
like a carpet sweeper. Revolving brushes sweep forward in- 
to receptacle leaves, cut grass, sticks, paper, all litter. A 
boy does the work of three men in one half the time 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 


The APOLLO removes worm casts, ant-hills, weed seeds. 
Don’t injure turf. In use by Golf Clubs, Parks, Cemeteries, 
Public Institutions. Write today for Illustrated Booklet. 


THE GREENE MFG. CO. 


52 Sycamore St. Springfield, Ohio. 
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YOU CAN'T BE FOOLED 


when you buy Carey’s Roofing— 
the ONLY One Standard Grade 
and Uniform Quality Roofing 


rx Seog ==Y¥, 


The two buildings illustrated—the massive, million dollar Pierce 
Building, in St. Louis, and the modest barn of James Marron, of 
Canton, Ill., are covered with 


CAREY’S 


FLEXIBLE CEMENT 


ROOFING 


Mr. Marron writes: “My barn was covered with Carey’s Roofing, 
laid over old shingles, nine years ago. It looks as if it would 
last nine years longer.” 


Carey’s Roofing contains no pitch to melt nor gravel 
to wash off. It is made of best felt, highly tempered 
asphalt compound and fire-resisting cement—all of 
our own manufacture. Our patent lap covers nail- 
heads and makes the only perfect roofing-joint. 


Don’t be deceived. Accept no roofing said to be as “good as 
Carey’s.”” For your own protection, you should write 
us direct before you buy and we will tell you where 
and how to get it. 


FREE SAMPLE AND BOOKLET 
SENT UPON REQUEST. 


“No Trusts ”’ 
“No Catalogue Houses’’ 


DE LAVAL 
CREAM 
SEPARATORS 


First—Always Best—Cheapest 


For Twenty-Nine Years 


The World’s Standard 


As much better than other separators as 
other separators are better than 
gravity creamers 


Send for new 1908 catalogue 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


; 173-177 Willi St. 
General Offices: REAL 


THE PHILIP CAREY CO. 


Sole Manufacturers 
Cincinnati, O. 


50 Wayne Avenue 


Using Auto-Spray No. 1 


FOR 
I 
BROWN’S SPRAYERS 
IN GARDEN, ORCHARD, VINEYARD, 
FIELD AND POULTRY HOUSE 

To insure any degree of success you must 
spray. You might as well do it right while you 
are about it. Then use one of Brown’s Auto- 
Sprays, the one best suited to your needs, and 
be certain of success, 

Brown’s Sprayers are used and endorsed by 
practically every Government and State Experi- 
ment Station in the country, and by 250,000 
Gardeners, Fruit Growers and Farmers. 

FOR LIGHT WORK such as smal] trees, 
vegetable gardens, potato fields up to 5 acres, 
shrubbery, berry patches, poultry houses and 
flower beds, we recommend our Auto-Spray 
No.1. It has sufficient power for every sort of 
work except the tallest trees ; ten strokes of the 
plunger generates pressure for 10 minutes spray- 
ing, and only two charges will empty the tank. 
Its capacity is 4 gallons—3 of solution and one 
of compressed air, and it will handle all kinds 
of solution. 


OUR TRACTION POWER SPRAYERS are the most powerful, easily 
operated and efficient outfits on the market. No. 23, shown above, is just the 
thing for large operations in extensive orchards and fields. No expense for power. 
No experienced man needed. Adjustable for orchard, field and vineyard work. 

We make 40 styles and sizes of Sprayers, and Guarantee Every Outfit Unqualifiedly. 


Send For Large Catalog Today, and Our Valuable Spraying Calendar Compiled by Prof. Slin- 
gerland of Cornell University of Agriculture. They Are Free For the Asking. Write Today. 


THE E. C. BROWN CO., 34 Jay St., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Randolph & Canal Sts. 
CHICAGO 
1213 & 1215 Filbert St. 
PHILADELPHIA 


Drumm & Sacramento Sts. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


74 Cortlandt St., 
NEW YORK 


MONTREAL 
14 & 16 Princess St. 
WINNIPEG 
107 First Street 
PORTLAND, OREG. 


“BIGGERBLOOM” 


CARNATION 


Larger, quicker maturing blooms 
are possible where “‘Biggerbloom”’ 
Carnation Supports are used. The 
young plants are relieved of the 
growing strain, thus aiding blossom 
development. 

“Biggerbloom”’ Carnation Supports 
are the result of many years’ practi- 
cal experience to produce a support 
light in structure, firm in support, 
strong enough to last many years, 
and ata price that makes their use 
a great economy and easy invest- 
ment. 

Thousands are in constant use in 
every part of the country, both by 


SUPPORTS 


practical florists in the largest con- 
servatories and by the amateur green- 
house man. 

“Biggerbloom’”’ Carnation Supports 
are made to come apart and be 
packed in very small space—may be 
had in three sizes: Model E, one ring, 
Model I, two rings, Model V, three 
rings. ; 

Once use “Biggerbloom”’ and you 
will always use them. 

We manufacture “Biggerbleom” 
Supports for all plant life. 

Send for illustrated catalog and 
price list. 


PARKER-BRUEN. MFG. CO., St. James Building, New York 
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Write to the Readers’ Service for 
suggestions about greenhouses 


THE GARDEN MAGAZINE 


JANUARY, 1908 


The Waterloo 


Vapor Cooled 
Engine 


The only horizontal vapor 
cooled engine in the world. 
Absolutely frost proof and 
cannot freeze. 


The King of gasoline engines. Our cata- 


logue will tell you all about it. 


WATERLOO GASOLINE ENGINE CO. 


1103 3rd Ave. West WATERLOO, IOWA 


PAGE FENCE 


Page ornamental wrought-iron fence is the most 
economical for enclosing Lawns, Parks, Cemeteries, 
etc. Itis beautifully finished, and made of strongest 
wrought iron, which does not rust. Page wrought- 
iron fence lasts a lifetime. Page Ornamental 
Wrought-Iron Fence can be had in any Style, design 
or height. Send for special catalog on Wrought- 
Iron Fence. Ask about our Woven Wire Fence. 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO. & 


Box 8323, Adrian, Mich 


HOTBED SASH 
MATERIAL AND PLANS FOR 
GREENHOUSES 


A. DIETSCH CO. 
619 SHEFFIELD AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 


KL Ss 
K <I 


Burbank’s bat oe 


Royal and Paradox Wainuts, Santa Rosa Plum, 
Rutland Plumcot, Gaviota, Formosa, and Vesu- 
vias, the beautiful foliage plum. Write for 
beautiful illustrated booklet in colors. 


Trees of All Sorts True to Name 
1200 Acres 


Four Nurseries : 
Largest on the Pacific Coast 
NEW CATALOGUE, superbly illustrated and containing 
valuable information about planting and improved methods of 
handling trees, sent free. 
PAID-UP CAPITAL, $200,000.00 
FANCHER CREEK NURSERIES, Inc. 
Geo. C. Roeding, Pres. and Mgr., P.O. Box 39, FRESNO, CAL. 


square or six-sided. ‘They are a little harder 
to run but have the advantage that the 
butter may be nicely worked before removal. 
Next comes the barrel churn which is capable 
of good work but runs rather hard and 
takes some time to open when watching 
the progress of the operation. 

Stop churning when the fine granules 
first begin to show, and if there is danger 
of its coming too soft, a small lump of ice 
or a small quantity of cold water should be 
added and churning continued till the gran- 
ules are about the size of wheat grains. 
In this condition all traces of the buttermilk 
can be readily washed out with abundant 
cold water. The salt should be added at 
the rate of about one ounce to the pound, 
more or less, to suit individual tastes. My 
customers are economical and demand 14 
ounces to the pound when butter reaches 
the present high limits. The least working 
which will express the surplus moisture and 
thoroughly incorporate the salt will be 
found best. 

The white spots in butter are very detri- 
mental and need constant attention to every 
detail to avoid. Too thin cream is prob- 
ably the principal cause. The thinner 
the cream the more skim milk it contains, 
therefore more casein which curdles 
and gives white spots. Most makers 
prefer a cream testing about 30 per cent. 
butter fat and the leading separators are 
set to skim that density. The cheap machine 
will not skim so rich in cream. 

Do not flush the separator bowl with skim 
milk to secure the separation of what whole 
milk is left in it. Use warm water instead. 
I had no end of trouble with white flecks 
until it dawned on me that part of this skim 
milk used for flushing was causing the 


trouble. Since using warm water the 
trouble has disappeared. Uneven salt- 
ing may cause the same effect. Rancid 


taste usually comes from the development 
of undesirable bacteria in the cream. Hold- 
ing it at the proper temperature, ripening 
rapidly and churning immediately will pre- 
vent their development. 


Penna. F. E. B. 


Some Night-blooming Flowers 


Gee night-blooming cereus (C. grandi- 
florus, C. nycticalus and C. triangularis) 
always create a great deal of interest when in 
flower. Although the flowers open for only 
one night, there are usually sufficient buds 
on a large plant so that the total time of 
bloom extends over several nights. The 
flowers open just after sundown and remain 
open until the sun strikes them the following 
morning; should the day be cloudy they 
remain open till noon. 

These night-blooming cereus make a long, 
straggling growth. ‘The stems are irregular, 
the angles having at intervals bunches of 
short spines. ‘The largest of these species is 
triangularis; the flowers are often one foot 
long and as much across. Grandiflorus and 
nycticalus are fragrant and six to eight 
inches across and the flowers of all three 
species are white. 


DON'T 
Rub : Pearline 
Boil — Instead 
Soak 4 YS of 
Woolens 


All’ Woolens 


COARSE or FINE—RUGS and CARPETS to 
most DELICATE Flannels LAST longer— 
LOOK better—FEEL better—ARE better— 
SOFTER—FLUFFIER—UNSHRUNKEN if 
washed with PEARLINE in Pearline’s Way. 
PROOF: More millions are using PEARLINE than 


ever before. 


A ‘child can do the work. 


Its Mostly Rinsing 


MAKE MONEY 
GROWING VIOLETS 


The Sweetest and Daintiest Flowers. You can 
make money all winter growing them in your own 
window garden in pets and boxes, or outdoors in a 
cheap cold frame. Hundreds of blossoms easily 
grown and quickly sold at handsome profit. A 
fascinating occupation for everybody. Write to-day 
for our FREE BOOKLET, “Money Making With 
Violets.’? It will interest and surprise you. 

DEPT. 8, ELITE CONSERVATORIES 

DEDHAM, MASS. 


It will pay you to spray your Fruit Trees 
and Vines for protection from scale and all 
insect pests and fungous diseases. FREE 


Instruction Book shows the famous EMPIRE 
KING, ORCHARD MONARCH and other sprayers 

also gives a lot of formulas and other valuable information. 
FIELD FORCE PUMP CO., No. 48 11th St., Elmira, N. Y. 


The Farmers’ Easy Record 


Costs 
Little to 
Start 


A new, complete, simple and practical record of all transactions on 
the farm. Designed y an expert. Thousands in use. Hasy to keep. 
Will last 8 years. Every progressive farmer should have it. Agents 
Wanted. Send for free specimen pages and Special Offer. 


CENTURY SUPPLY CO., Dept. 579, SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


KELSEY Warm Air Generator 


FOR PROPER HOUSE HEATING 
Kelsey Heating Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 


FAIRFAX ROSES 


CANNOT BE EQUALLED Catalogue free 
W.R. GRAY, Box 6, OAKTON, FAIRFAX CO., VA. 


SOMETHING FOR EVERY GARDEN. 
EVERYTHING FOR SOME GARDENS. 


THE McGREGOR BROS. CO., Wholesale and Retail Florists 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO, U.S. A. 


UBET IKILL 


Exterminates field mice, house mice, and other rodents 
in houses, greenhouses, hotbeds, barns and stables. Package 


(containing enough Ubet Ikill to kill 1,000 mice) 60 cents, car- 

riage paid. 

STUMPP & WALTER CO., Distributing Agents 
>0 Barclay Street, New York City 
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If you are planning to build, the Readers’ 
Service can give you helpful suggestions 


For the Fresh Air Reader 


Reve is not a volume in this list which is not really needed in the particular 
field of outdoor interest for which it is intended. 


NAVIGATING THE AIR 
Published under the auspices of the Aero Club of 
America. Illustrated with remarkable photographs by 
many experts. $1.64 postpaid. 


THE ARAB HORSE 


By Spencer Borden. 24 photographs. $1.29 postpaid 


The Geographical Library 


NEAREST THE POLE 
By Robert E. Peary. With a map, frontispiece in 
color and many fine photographs. $5.14 postpaid 


FIGHTING THE POLAR ICE 
By Anthony Fiala. $4.12 postpaid 


THE OPENING OF TIBET 
By Perceval Landon. 


THE PASSING OF KOREA 
By Homer B. Hulbert, A.M., F.R.G.S. $4.20 postpaid 


THE AWAKENING OF CHINA 
By Dr. W. A. P. Martin $4.14 postpaid 


FLASHLIGHTS IN THE JUNGLE 
By C. G. Schillings. $4.19 postpaid 
Each very fully illustrated from photographs. 


$4.20 postpaid 


FIJI AND ITS POSSIBILITIES 
By Beatrice Grimshaw. 64 pages of remarkable 
photographs. $3.24 postpaid 


THE NEAR EAST 
By a friend of the Sultan and King Peter of Servia. 
48 pages of photographs. $3.23 postpaid 


AMERICAN ANIMALS 


By Witmer Stone and Wm. E. Cram. 6 colored paint- 
ings and 94 extraordinary photographs from life. 
$3.37 postpaid 


AMERICAN FOOD AND GAME FISHES 
By David Starr Jordan and B. W. Evermann. 10 colored 
plates. 100 photographs of live fish in the water, and 200 
text cuts. $4.40 postpaid 


THE MOTH BOOK 


By Dr. W. J. Holland, 48 colored plates and many text 
cuts. $4.35 postpaid 


The Pecan Library 


FARM MANAGEMENT 
By Professor Fred, W. Card. 


SOILS: How to Handle and Improve 
Them. By S. W. Fletcher. 


FARM ANIMALS: Cows, Horses, 
Sheep, Swine, etc. By E. V. Wilcox. 
COTTON 


By Prof. C.W, Burkett and C. H. Poe. 


Each copiously illustrated from photographs. 
$2.20 postpaid 


THE REPTILE BOOK 


By Raymond L. Ditmars. Illustrated with eight plates 
in color and 128 in black and white from photographs, 
Which excel anything now existing on this subject. 
$4.37 postpaid 
THE FROG BOOK 


By Mary C. Dickerson. 16 plates in color and nearly 
300 black and white, from photographs by the author. 
$4.34 postpaid 


THE MUSHROOM BOOK 


By Nina L. Marshall. 24 colored plates, 24 black and 
white and about 100 text cuts. $3.32 postpaid 


MOSSES AND LICHENS 


By Nina L. Marshall. 32 pages of half-tones, 16 color 
plates and 1445 line drawings. $4. 43 postpaid 


THE TREE BOOK 
By Julia E. Rogers. 350 beautiful photographic illus- 
trations (16 in color) by A. R. Dugmore. $4.44 postpaid 


NATURE’S GARDEN (Wild Flowers) 


By Neltje Blanchan. 32 colored plates, 48 black and 
white. $3.35 postpaid 


WILD FLOWERS OF THE BRITISH 
ISLES 


By Isabel H. Adams. Illustrated with 75 remarkable 
full-page color plates. Boxed $10.38 postpaid 


COUNTRY HOMES OF FAMOUS 
AMERICANS 


By Oliver Bronson Capen. Introduction by Thomas 
Wentworth Higginson. Profusely illustrated from pho- 
tographs. $5.57 postpaid 


THE COUNTRY HOUSE 
By Chas. Edw. Hooper. A complete manual of house- 
building in the country, with 380 photographs and plans. 
$3.36 postpaid 
THE FIRST BOOK OF FARMING 


By Charles L. Goodrich. 63 pages of photographs. 
$1.10 postpaid 


DRIVING 


By Francis M. Ware. 118 illustrations and very elab- 
orate gold binding, $10.38 postpaid 


COUNTRY LIFE THE WorRLD‘’s WORK 
IN AMERICA 


DOUBLEDAY. PAGE &Co. NEw YORK. 


The Garden Library 


LAWNS AND HOW TO MAKE THEM 
By Leonard Barron. Illustrated. $1.18 postpaid 


FERNS AND HOW TO GROW THEM 
By G. A. Woolson. Illustrated. $1.17 postpaid 


ROSES AND HOW TO GROW THEM 
By Many Experts. Illustrated. $1.17 postpaid 


DAFFODILS—NARCISSUS, AND 
HOW TO GROW THEM 


By A. M. Kirby. $1.17 postpaid 


WATER-LILIES AND HOW TO 
GROW THEM 


By H. S. Conard, and Henri Hus. $1.17 postpaid 


(In Preparation ) 


VINES AND HOW TO GROW THEM 
By Wm. McCollom. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS AND HOW 
TO GROW THEM 


By I. M. Powell. 


HOW TO PLAN THE HOME GROUNDS 
By H. 8. Parsons, Jr. 56 illustrations. $1.10 postpaid 


HOW TO MAKE A FRUIT GARDEN 


By S. W. Fletcher. The 200 photographs will whet your 
appetite. $2.22 postpaid 


HOW TO MAKE A VEGETABLE 
GARDEN 
By Edith L. Fullerton. 250 photographs. $2.26 postpaid 


HOW TO MAKE A FLOWER GARDEN 


More than 200 photographs. $1.88 postpaid 


HOW TO MAKE SCHOOL GARDENS 


By H. D. Hemenway. 10 illustrations from photographs. 
$1.07 postpaid 


THE DOG BOOK 


By James Watson. 

Illustrated from photo- 
graphs, paintings, and 
rare engravings. Price 
per part, $1.10; com- 
plete,$12.00 subscription. 


THE POULTRY 
BOOK 
Edited by Willis Grant 
Johnson and George O, 
Brown, with the assist- 
ance of many expert American breeders and the late 
Harrison Weir, the great English authority. 36 color 
plates and 636 other pictures. Three volumes, $7.50 
subscription 


A PLEA FOR HARDY PLANTS 
By J. Wilkinson Elliott. 50 illustrations ; 
binding, boards. $1.72 postpaid 


HOW TO KEEP BEES 
By Anna Botsford Comstock. 
graphic illustrations. 


Many photo- 
$1.10 postpaid 
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Write to the Readers’ Service for 
suggestions about greenhouses 


THE GARDEN MAGAZINE 


JANUARY, 1908 


Why depend on slow, expensive farm help, which 
Qwn a Planet 
Jr. and do the work of three to six men that plant 


gets poorer and scarcer all the time? 


or hoe by hand. 

Planet Jr. tools are built for practical, econom- 
ical work—are improved every year. They are 
backed by 35 years experience, a _= 
million satisfied users—and fully 
guaranteed. Our new illustrated 
catalogue sent on request, show- 
ing our splendid line of 1908 
Tools—Seeders, Wheel-Hoes, 
Horse-Hoes, One- and Two-Horse Riding 


Cultivators, Harrows, Orchard- and Beet-Cultivators. 


No. 4. Planet Jr. Combined Seeder 
-and Wheel Hoe saves time, labor, seed, 
and money. Almost all useful garden im- 
plements in one tool. Changed ina second 
to an Adjustable Hill-dropping Seeder, 
Continuous Drill Seeder, Single Wheel 
Hoe, Furrower, Cultivator, Weeder, or 
Wheel Garden Plow—each tool the finest 

of its kind. Pays for itself quickly, even 
in small gardens. 
No. 12. Planet Jr. Double Wheel 

Hoe, Cultivator and Plow,—the handi- 

est implement ever made for gar- 

dening. All cultivating parts are of 
high-carbon steel to keep keen edge. 

Specially designed to work extremely 

close to plants without injury. 


"Write to-day. 


ry) 


S. L. ALLEN & CO., Box 1108 S, Philadelphia, Pa. 


EVERGREENS CAN BE 
SAFELY TRANSPLANTED 
IN WINTER—BY EXPERTS 


Specimens 15 to 35 feet high are planted success- 
fully in December, January and February by Hicks 
Treemovers and Hicks expert men. 

Now is the time to plan for spring planting of 
Deciduous Trees supplied from our nurseries, up to 
35 feet high, and Evergreens in all sizes for 
forestry and wind break planting. 


ISAAC HICKS AND SON, Nurserymen— Scientific Treemovers | 
Westbury Station, Long Island, N. Y. 


This book has been 
the means of tuming 
many a failure into 
success. Write to-day 
for a free copy. 

We sell all kinds of 
flower and vegetable 
seed from five cents’ 
worth up to the outfit 


Worth Dollars 
To You 


Let us help you make 
your planting a success 
by sending you our new 
catalogue. It contains 
our seed experiences of 
over fifty years, gives for a farm. 
expert advice on the J. J. H. Grecory 
icine of various Meee & Son, 
tables and describes f' 
the best of the old and MARBLEHEAD, "yh 
new varieties. : i 


When it Comes to 


Greenhouse Building 


there is not a better time than now. 


By that we mean—get your plans under way— 
Let us work outa sketch for you, in our drafting 
room. 


Advise us when it will be convenient for us 
to come out and look over the intended location 
with you. 


There are a lot of things at just this time of year that can be taken care of to the very best advantage. 


Sending for our greenhouse booklet is the first move in the right direction. 


HITCHINGS AND COMPANY, 


Send 5c for it. 


Greenhouse Designers and Builders, 
Manufacturers of Heating and Ventilating Apparatus. 


1170 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


SUN-DIALS 


If you love nature you will love nature’s timepiece. A Sun- 
Dial is a picturesque, practical and artistic addition to any gar- 
den. Write today for catalog H-29. 

HENRY SANDERS COMPANY, 
835-1035 Elston Ave., Chicago. 


Eastern Office: 1123 Broadway, New York. 


Fruit and Ornamental 


Irish Roses Trees, Shrubs, and 


Evergreens. Hardy 
Perennials—a complete line of quality stock. Get our 
free catalogue before you plan your spring purchases. 


S.G. Harris, Rosedale Nurseries, Tarrytown, N.Y. 


We aim to kill scale and not trees. 


plagues of Egypt. 


San Jose Scale on o Pears 


Fishkill-on=Hudson, 


‘* Horicum ” is Simple, Strong, and Ready for Use. 


Sold by Seedsmen. 


HAMMOND’S SLUG SHOT WORKS 


uses EHORICUM” ee 


TRADE MARE 


LIME, SULPHUR and SALT CONCENTRATED 
THE SAN JOSE SCALE KILLER 


For Fall or Spring Use 


One spraying will not kill all the scale. Many of them get under 


the rough bark. ‘They are very minute, but their multitude makes the San Jose Scale a plague like the 


Put up in any size. 


Send for pamphlets, worth having, to 


= NEW YORK 


How to Know the Cattleyas 


N ALL the oceans of written matter about 
cattlevas there is nothing that tells how 

to distinguish each form from every other, 
save by the season of bloom. Of course, 
that is the most important distinction from 
the gardener’s standpoint, but it is worthless 
to the botanist, and to the gardener also at 
times. These flowers differ so greatly in 
their form that we ought to have some 
simple clear cut phrases for these different 
shapes. The follcwing key is merely a 
first attempt in this direction and I must 
confess that I have not found any way of 
distinguishing the last three varieties save 
by season of bloom. Can any one supply the 
deficiency or make any other improvements ? 


A KEY TO THE FORMS OF CATTLEYA LABIATA 


A. Color of petals yellow Dowiana 

AA. Color of petals rose to crimson, or white 

B. Middle lobe of lip the most conspicu- 
: ous feature, 2-24 in. broad 
C. Throat with 2 yellow spots 

Warscewiczii, 
Ce Mendelli 
BB. 


Throat not spotted 
Middle lobe of lip 1-14 in. broad 
C. Throat orange Eldorado 
CC. Throat yellow 
D. Lip with a very deep notch in the 
middlelobe Luddemanniana 
(Here might be sought poor forms of true labiata) 
DD. Lip with the middle lobe not deeply 
notched 
E. Margin of lip conspicuously 
fringed Mossize 
Margin of lip not conspicu- 
ously fringed 
F. Petals very broad, say 2- 
3 in. 
G. Throat lined yellow 
Percivaliana 
Throat not lined yellow 
H. Throat chiefly yel- 
low ‘Triane 
HH. Throat chiefly or- 
ange Schroderz 
‘Petals of medium width, 
say 14-25 in. 
G. Blooms May to July 
Warneri 
Blooms August, Sep- 
tember Gaskelliana 
Blooms October, De- 
cember labiata 


L. B. 


EE. 


GG. 


NES 


GG. 
GGG. 
New York. 


The Culture of Conifers 


Te conifers that are naturally supplied 
with an abundance of fibrous roots, such 
as biotas and retinisporas, transplant more 
readily than others whose root system 
consists of longer and larger roots, and 
fewer small rootlets. Therefore, conifers 
grown in nurseries should either be fre- 
quently transplanted, in order to form 
compact root systems, which allows them 
to be lifted with balls of earth, or they should 
be pot-grown for two years. A longer 
period is seldom advisable in the case of tall, 
rapid-growing species, like the exotic species 
of cupressus, as the roots are then apt to 
assume the coil form, the tap-root growing 
in a solid, curled ball, which eventually 
causes the tree to die. Large conifers of 
this class should be lifted from the nursery 
row in the early fall and placed in cheap 
tubs, where after remaining a few weeks 
numerous new rootlets are formed and they 
transplant with greater facility and less loss. 


Se 
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gladly given. 


e e e 
Dorsets for Winter Lamb Raising 
The most profitable of all live-stock occupations. Winter 
lambs sell for $10 to $20 per head in the city market. 
It is the solution of the ‘‘worn-out farm” problem, as the 
most sterile land can be utilized. 
For particulars and prices of breeding-stock, write 
Cairnsmuir Farm, . . . New City, Rockland Co., N. Y. 


b Large Berkshire Swine 


This is not only the most pop- 
ular breed; but the most tractable 
and prolific. We offer bred gilts 
and sows, service boars and pigs 
all ages of the most fashionable 
breeding and highest excellence. 

Special Offering. Pigs ten 
weeks oldin pairs and trios, not 
akin. Correspondence solicited. 


H.C.&H.B. Harpending, Dundee.N.Y. 


Shetland Ponies 


For Sale 


Price list on application. 
Complete outfits. A beautifully | % 
illustrated look on breeding, 
care and training, 25 cents. 


BELLE MEADE FARM |} 
Bedford, Mass. 


Scottish Terriers 


\ Offered as companions. Not 

given to fighting or roaming— 
Best for children’s pets. 

NEWCASTLE KENNELS 
Brookline, Mass. 


N BROODERS 


\ 


| 
are the product of 17 years suc- (yu 


\ GW \ 
FROM THE 


moc 3g, EF HODGSON, 
GREAT CENTRAL 


over, Mass. 
ey re 


We have been at it 30 years and can supply birds and 
eggs, all the popular and best paying breeds. Fancy 
laying, breeding or show stock at reasonable prices. 
Also Incubators, Brooders and supplies. 

Niesman’s Poultry Guide for 4 cents postage. 


F. W. NIESMAN CO., Box 110, Freeport, Ill. 


cessful brooder building. 
catalogexplains all about them. 
on request. Write today. 


LATE 
PETOSKEY 


A new potato, origi- 
nated right here in the 
f cold noth, where all 
m@ the best potatoes 

come from.Rank grow 
: er,prodigious yielder. Full 
1 ofnew life and vigor. Hand- 
@ Somest and best general crop and shipping potato 


50¢ Worth Seeds FREE 


in existence. Large, round, smooth white. Cooks 
dry and mealy, delicious flavored, even when un- 
ripe. For 25c, stamps or coin, we will mail one 
pound of Late Petoskey, our 1908 catalog of Northern 
Grown Seeds and a coupon good for 50c worth of free 
sezds. Catalog alone, mailed free. Write today. Sup- 
ply very limited. 

DARLING & BEAHAN, Box 106, PETOSKEY, MICH. 
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ALDORO FARM, ROSSTON, PA. 


BERKSHIRES: Attherecent Ohio, Wis., and Illinois 
State Fairs, and at the great Inter-state live stock and 
horse show, at St. Joseph, Mo., our Berkshires won 10 
championships and every grand Championship—a record 
never before equalled by any exhibitor. Wealso won the 
Farm-Home Grand Champion Cup for the largest and 
best exhibit of Berkshires made in 1907 by any breeder in 
America. 

We have over roo sows in the breeding herd, and we can 
supply any number of animals of the quality which has 
made this herd famous. 

LARGE YORKSHIRES: We have a select herd of 
this valuable breed of swine and can quote attractive 
prices. 

GUERNSEY CATTLE: A few bull calves of excel- 
lent breeding at reasonable prices. 

We solicit inquiries, and take pleasure in describing 
our offering. 


You Can’t Cut Out 
A BOG SPAVIN or THOROUGHPIN, but 


ABSORBINE 


will clean them off, and you work the horse same 
time. Does not blister or remove the hair. 
Will tell you more if you write. $2.00 per bottle, 
delivered. Book 4-C free. 

ABSORBINE, JR.., for mankind, $1.00 bot- 
tle. Cures Varicose Veins, Varicocele, Hydro- 
cele, Ruptured Muscles or Ligaments, Enlarged 
Glands, Allays pain. 


Const VW, 18, \Coumey, |e, IDE 1hg 


only by 
152 Monmouth St., Springfield, Mass. 


Help yourhens. Feed them fresh 
cut green bone and you'll get 
more eggs—you’ll geteggs in win- 
ter wheneggs are worth while. The 
Standard Green Bone Cutter 
prepares bone right for feeding 
quickly—easily. Prices $8.80 and up; sold on 
guarantee—seut on trial. Write for catalog 707. 


Standard Bone Cutter Co., Milford, Mass, 


CILAIN 


eine STANCHIONS 


save cost in feed in one 
winter, says H. A. Moyer, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 30 days’ free 
Send for booklet con- 


trial. 
fi taining further information to 


WALLACE B. CRUMB 


Day St. Forestville, Ct. 


YOUR OWN CUT 
[aa Se eS) 
{isa very cast WN Bore GREEN 


Cutter. Green bone makes eggs, and 

stimulates the hen’s productive organs. BO N E 
Cut bone freshevery day. TheCrown 
does it quickly with no bother or muss. 
95 years building cutters. Write for free ee 


WILSON BROS., Box 650, EASTON, 


BOOK 


SQUAB free 


Send for our handsome 1908 Free Book. 
telling how to make money breeding squabs. 
We were first; our birds are largest and 
outsell all others. Our methods are 
widely copied. pjymouth Rock Squab 
Co., 151 Howard St., Melrose, Mass. 


Mated pair 

villing, or ¥ 
kissing. 
From eggs 
to squabs 


‘EGGS ALLWINTER 


The whole secret of winter eggs—comfortable quarters and prope’ 
feeding. 
“Vigor” Beef Scrap and Egg Food 
will make a hen start to lay quickly—and keep her healthy and prolific, 


My fr. e illustrated Poultry Supply Book describes ‘ Vigor’’ Foods. 
A postal will bring it. Let mesolve your poultry problem. 


STOKES’ SEED STORE 
219 Market St., Philadelphia 


Dept. W, 


Information about the selection or care 
of dogs, poultry and live stock will be 
133 East Sixteenth Street, New York 


If you keep 
chickens you need 
a good bone cutter, because 
Green Cut Bone asa food makes 
hens lay in winter, and starts the 
pullets laying early. 


STEARNS 


, Bone Cutters 


cut green bone, meat and gristle rapidly 
and finely. Self-cleaning. Automatic 
feed. Valuable booklet, ‘*How to 
Make Poultry Pay.” sent free. 
E. C. STEARNS & CO., 
Box 2, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


for 30 days 


“Rarva’ Meat Meal 


Is pure, lean beef fibre carefully dried while fresh, 
and will keep indefinitely. 
lent form of food for 


——Poultry and Dogs 


It is, therefore, an excel- 


85 per cent. Protein 7 per cent. Fat 
Economic, Pure, Appetizing and Wholesome 
Sack 100 lbs 


Write for Booklet and Sample 


RICHMOND ABATTOIR 


Dept. D RICHMOND, VA. 6th & Cary Sts. 


Poultry 
Pays 


a larger profit for the money invested than any 
other business. Anybody can make a_ success 
without long training or previous experience. 

Our Big New Free Poultry Book 
tells in detail how to start. Explains why the 
double heating system of Reliable Incuba- 
tors and brooders have kept them on top for 26 
years. Shows why you will get bigger hatches— 
save time and money. Write today for book. 


Reliable Incubator @ Brooder Co. 
Quincy, III. 


F YOU WANT EGGS 


[> gs Lots of them, feed green bone fresh 
cut, rich in protein and all other egg 
elements. Get twice the eggs, more 
fertile eggs, vigorous chicks, earlier 
broilers, heavier fowls, bigger profits. 


LATEST MODEL 10 Days Free Trial No money in 


| 
MANN’S BONE CUTTER advance 


Makes bone cutting simple, easy and rapid. 
it and see. Open hopper, automatic feed. Cuts 
all bone with adhering meat and gristle. Never 
clogs. Don’t buy until you try it. Catalog free. 


F. W. MANN CO., Box 325, MILFORD, MASS. 


Try 


Profits are greatest for the man 
who markets his chickens early. 
Do not be satished with old, easy 
going methods. Get the best 


equi; ment— produce the bestand 
make the most money. 
for our 


Write 
new book ‘Incubator 
Whys’’ telling why our machines 
tum go per cent of the eggs into 
chickens and why we can do bet- 
ter for you on prices. Please 
say whether interested in begin- 
ners’ outfit or large machines. 
GEORGE ERTEL CO. 

Established 1867. Quincy, Til. 


The Readers’ Service gives 
information about real estate 
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—Tell us how your home is heated, and let us 
show you how to heat it better at lower cost— 


Whether your home is heated by stoves, by fur- 
nace or by any other method, we can show you 
how to heat it better for less money. 

It costs you nothing to find out why and how we 
ean do this. Simply mail us a postal card with your 


name and address, saying how your home is heated, 
and we will show you what 


Kl¥max Boilers 


KEWANEE RADIATORS 


will do to make your home more comfortable, and 
to reduce your heating expense. The Klymax 
System of heating by steam or by hot water is 
more economical, and far more convenient, than 
any other system yet devised, and we want to tell 
you why this is. 


Send us a postal, and we will mail you our booklet “Modern 
Comfort,” and give you some valuable points about heating. 


Kellogg Mackaylameron la; 


1216 Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 


PLAN FOR THE SPRING 
FOR A BEAUTIFUL HEDGE 


plant the Hardy Privet, Ligustrum Ibota, 
of graceful habit, foliage rich wine color 
in the Fall. 

For massing, White Rosa Rugosa and 
Hardy Flowering Shrubs. 

Herbaceous Perennials in variety ; choice 
Roses and Climbing Plants. 

Catalogue sent on application. 


Shatemuc Nurseries 
Barrytown, Dutchess Co., N. Y. 


LD 


THE 


"HUSTLER" 
ASH SIFTER 


European Wonder Lily of the Valley 


Is the finest grade of crowns for early winter flowering. 
Will force quickly and flower abundantly, bearing 12 to 16 
arge bells on strong stocks. 
20 roots 50 cents postpaid. 
| 50 roots $1.00 postpaid. 
| Orderto-day. Prompt ship- 
ments. Quality is our aim. 
We do not compete in price 
only. Send 10 cents to cover 
cost to pack and mail and 
we will send gratis, a bulb 
of the‘‘Water FairyFlower.”” 
It's a success everywhere 
with everybody. Our 1908 
catalogue is now ready. A 
postal will bring it. 


BINGHAMTON SEED CO., 
100 COURT STREET BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 


SAVE IT AND DON'T WORRY 
It’s like finding money the way the Hustler Ash 


Sifter saves coal. Turning the crank for a min- 
ute sifts the day’s ashes. No dust nor dirt; easy 
to operate; a child can doit, and no maid objects 
to it. Fits wood or iron barrel; saves many 
umes its cost in a year, and the cinders are excel- 
lent for banking fire at night. If your dealer 
can’t supply you, we will. Write for Catalog 83. 


HILL DRYER CO., 


408 Park Avenue, Worcester, Mass. 


Planet Jr Tools are so strongly and carefully made that we never hes- 
itate to give a broad full guarantee. You run no risk. More than a 

million farmers and gardeners are now enthusiastic Planet Jr users. 
Planet Jrs ave invented and made by a practical farmer and experienced 

manufacturer. They do the work of three to six men without them— 

save time, labor, seed, and give better results. : 

Write today for our 1908 catalogue of Seeders, Wheel-Hoss, Cultivators, 
etc.—45 kinds—a tool for every gardener’s need. 

S. L. Allen & Co., Box 1108 S, Philadelphia, Pa. 


>. ‘The newest 
Planet Jr. Com- 
N\ bination Hill and 
Drill Seeder, 
Wheel Hoe 
Cultivator 


A, Justable from 
— 4toll inches (RS 
apart. A thorough weed- QYY 
er, a capital cultivator, a is 
neat furrower, coverer and garden 
ow. 
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After selecting the proper soil, dig a large 
hole, not less than two to three feet in dia- 
meter for the smaller sizes. Let the hole be 
two feet deep and fill in with surface soil. If 
the land is naturally poor, a shovelful of leaf 
mold or well decomposed stable manure may 
be added, but let this be thoroughly mixed 
with the soil and not come in contact with the 
roots. Conifers often die during the summer 
following their transplanting, and though the 
causes of luss are many, one of the most 
common is the use of fresh stable manure 
for fertilizing. If this comes in contact with 
the roots, the tree will likely die. 

When the hole is filled with soil, pour a 
bucket of water around the tree and cover 
the surface of the soil to a diameter of 
three or four feet with some mulching ma- 
terial, such as leaves or straw, and leave 
this undisturbed until the following autumn. 

It is the fashion with many wealthy people 
to shear their conifers every summer in 
order to make them as dense and symmetri- 
cal as possible. While this is admissible with 
retinisporas and other fancy conifers of low 
growth that might otherwise become strag- 
gling, I believe that it is a great pity to mar 
the natural beauty of a conifer. It is better 
to have some play of light and shade and 
enough irregularity to give the tree some 
individuality. Should any branch project 
considerably beyond the others, the end 
may be slightly cut back in order to preserve 
the tree’s perfect shape. Otherwise, I 
should almost never prune conifers. Never 
remove the lower branches of a conifer, 
especially a tall growing one, but let the 
limbs feather from the ground and thus 
retain their natural gracefulness. 

Few diseases trouble conifers, but there 
is one fungus that is very destructive if not 
checked on its appearance. We have always 
succeeded in preventing serious injury by 
spraying with Bordeaux mixture. 

The noxious insects that attack conifers 
are confined usually to the bagworm, which 
must be hand picked, and the red spider, 
which can be removed by daily spraying 
with water or a weak solution of scme pre- 
pared soap made of sulphur and tobacco. 
These insects are usually more prevalent 
during long dry periods or where trees are 
stunted from poverty of the soil. Some 
conifers are apt to be infested with cater- 
pillars. For destroying these spray with a 
solution of any contact poison, such as 
four ounces of Paris green, one pound of 
lime and fifty gallons of water. The white 
pine weevil is often very destructive to 
deodar cedars and white pines. This weevil 
punctures the bark to deposit its eggs and 
after a few weeks the infested branches turn 
yellow and gradually die. The only remedy 
is to cut off every branch infected. 

When the leading shoot of a tree, especially 


! a deodar cedar, is attacked, it must imme- 


diately be cut off and a stick tied to the body 
of the tree, allowing this to project beyond 
the apex. Then bend a side-limb and tie 
to the stick. A new leader will thus be form- 
ed and will usually prevent the death of 
the tree or destruction of its symmetry. 
Georgia. PROSPER J. BERCKMANS. 
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YOU CAN KEEP DRY AND | 
egg COMFORTABLE 


Giant Tuberous Begonias 


The Popular Flowering Plant T H I S I N T > R E S T I N G 
Nothing surpasses the brilliancy C AT A L O G 


and richness of these flowers. 


Colors: White, Pink, Scarlet, Rose, 


is useful as well as prac- 
tical. It contains nothing 


al Ny q IN THE 


but truthful facts about Seeds, 


Crimson, Yellow and Orange. the most important factor to ys HARDEST STORM 
Our own importation of large, well- e we : the grower. = 1° : 
ripened bulbs. One bulb 8 cents. DARTELIOSS Q Plant Western Seeds. \ by wearing 
The collection of 7 colors, 30 : LE RENGE, KANSAS. They are selected with the } OWER, 
> . utmost care to suit the re- { q AY 

cents, postpaid. 100 for $4.00. ‘ A ok “ies # quirements of the particular ‘ i a 

1 4 q : pee planter. Avesh, clean and g = 
These Begonias are continual | | fe | Bre) | biter, Pres cen and 
bloomers and will surprise and de- : j Df felts and get satistactory “154 BRN 

Tony yields. 


light those who have not hitherto 


5 : G d Seeds Produce 
grown them. Now is the time to ont 


Good Crops, and what is 


| WATERPROOF 


start them indoors. Send today for tN Tre HUpERERe (io RO Tele OILED 
Ss 2 3 i vidual, as well as the country, 
our FREE Catalogue, and be sure 7 fe dad ||| Gemecasclormen Gocaerass CLOTHING 
to ask for our $20.00 prize offer. i ‘ ™~ i | means satisfied customers. 
100 | We want you to be one fof BLACK OR YELLOW 
= 3 oes > ours, and want you to get the 
: ; Binghamton Seed Co. ; Setttshs PLANTERS GNFIDEDS | benefits of our liberal Pre- Every Garment 
ve 3 Dt No. 100 Court Street TEPPING Stones iar SUC mium Offers of valuable new Guaranteed 
| ROARS G, | : i : varieties of vewetables which 
BE U Binghamton, New York Z we distribute gratis. 


i LOW IN PRICE 


WRITE TODAY FOR FREE BOOKLET 
DESCRIBING MANY KINDS OF 
WATERPROOF GARMENTS 


| Send for this beautiful catalog 
- today. Itisfree! Become 


) | LIGHT - CLEAN - DURABLE 
1 


SAN JOSE SCALE — | bi 
THE BARTELDES SEED CO. 


BOX 19, LAWRENCE, KANS. 


acquainted with 


and all kinds of insects and parasites that infest your plants 
and trees can be killed with a spraving solution of 


GOODS “atic Potash SOAP No.3 


The standard insecticide that also fertilizes. Dissolves easily 
in water. Can be used to protect cabbages, berries, grapes, 
small fruits and flowers. Makes plants grow and keeps them 
healthy. Free from poisonous substances. Endorsed by 
U. S. Department of Agriculture. 


Write for free booklet, ‘‘A Pocket Manual of Plant Diseases.” 
A postal will do 


JAMES GOOD, Original Maker 


931 N. Front Street Philadelphia 
guaranteed, larger by express 


FRUIT TREES oe 


Apple, Pear, Plum, Cherry, Peach and Carolina Pop- y= Coa CMA ore ogee in Secde nte, 
lars, healthy and fumigated, as cheap as $5.00 per 100. 9 168-page Catalogue FREE. 
Freight paid. Guaranteed true to name. All trees, plants 


ttle Manur SMe ns 
fs 5 F R e give for a 
at low wholesale prices. We meet other reliable Nur- Ca © ane e f t 


fa little money. 
series in quality and prices. Send for catalogue. Shredded or THES 


= TO & HARRISON CO. 
RELIANCE NURSERY CO., ®°* Geneva, N. Y. m Bags Pulverized ese Eat tbe dete ie INE 
DRAINAGE 


Best for all indoor and outdoor work. No 
Trees and Plants 
Have you any wet, unprofitable land upon which you are paying 


bad odor. Easily applied. yates East of 
Missouri River. $2.00 Per Bag (100 Ibs.). Write Cc < 
ireulara: : omplete assortment of choice, well- 
taxes and which DEES ae return? cous at not Pe pmproved for circulars, THE PULVERIZED MANURE CO grown Fruit, Nut, Shade and Orna= 
y proper drainage. will pay special attention to the design o i i 
efficient drainage and sewerage systems. mental Trees, Small Fruit Plants, 


19 Union Stock Yards, Chicago 
I make a specialty of all engineering work connected with the Shrubs and Vines. Illustrated de- 
improvement of country property. Surveys and maps of all kinds scriptive catalogue free. 


made anywhere for any requirement. Roads and highways A 
designed and located. Correspondence solicited. T.E. eee Nomen oe 


WILLIAM W. HAVENS, Rural Engineer Z 
Grow Mushrooms 


150 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
PALMS, RUBBER PLANTS PROTECTED 
For Big and Quick Profits, Or For Your Own Use 
mj Ten years experience enaliles me to give practical 


‘ ato nial Plants. Expert in laying out and plant- 
from all insects— when Lemon Oil Insecticide is used as a “Bug Killer’— © : 

being Odorless, Poisonless and Cheap—adding 30 parts water—has advan- ing Water Gardens, Pools, Basins, etc. instructions that will add $s to $60 per week to your 
tages over those vile smelling Fish-Oil, Tobacco and Powder products. It income without interfering with regular occupation. 
For full particulars and free book, address 


is also the best Flea Killer, Wash and Mange Remedy for Dogs and Cats. $ 
If not sold by your seedsman, write WEATHERBY BROS., BALTIMORE, 518 Chestnut St., Arlington, N. J. JACKSON MUSHROOM FARM, 
Md., for full information. - 8248 N. Western Ave., Box 281 Chicago 


An All-Year Christmas Present 


The most appropriate remembrance you can send to your friend who is interested in plants and flowers 
is a year’s subscription to 


THE GARDEN MAGAZINE-FARMING 


¢ A.J. TOWER CO. BOSTON. U.S A 
TOWER CANADIAN CO. LIMITED, TORONTO, CAN. 


Seeds, Plants, Roses, 


Bulbs, Vines, Shrubs, Fruit and Ornamental Trees 


The best by 54 years’ test, 1200 
acres, 50 in hardy roses, none bet- 
ter grown, 44 greenhouses of Palms, 
Ferns, Ficus, Geraniums, Ever- 

blooming Roses ar7 Ju.cr 
~ things too numerous to men- 


Buy From A Specialist 


SPECIMEN TREES 


ChoiceEvergreens 5 7 oF 


Ornamental Planting 
Also DECIDUOUS TREES and SHRUBS 


Write for large ttlustrated catalog. 
D. HILL, Evergreen Specialist, 
DUNDEE, ILLINOIS 


Postpaid, safe 
satisfaction 


WM. TRICKER 


Specialist in Water Lilies and Hardy Peren- 


To show our appreciation of the new name we will send you FREE a copy of our 1908 Garden and Farm Almanac — the 
most helpful volume of its kind ever published. 


USE THIS COUPON ........--.2-.222000 pacoanaa000 60 0600000 nnd nEG0 aDOSGB0N Sad GeNDeD Ge deéd eenaoOdE 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO., 135 E. 16th Street, New York. 
Please send THE GARDEN MAGAZINE-FARMING to 


Name Address 
and send a card saying I have ordered the magazine sent. Send your 19088 GARDEN and FARM ALMANAC to me, as below; 


Name. Address. 


G. M., 1— '08 


What 1 far tal U : 
312 popeb? Ask ike Reaaoseue DUE GARDEN, MN AZ Nie January, 1908 


is the title of Our New Catalogue for 1908—the most 
beautiful and instructive horticultural. publication of the 
day—190 pages—700 engravings—I2 superb colored 
and duotone plates of vegetables and flowers. 


To give this catalogue the largest possible distribution, we make 
the following liberal offer : 


Every Empty Envelope 


Counts as Cash 


To every one who will state where this advertisement was seen and 
who encloses Ten Cents (in stamps), we will mail this catalogue, 


AND ALSO SEND FREE OF CHARGE 
Our famous 50 cent ““HENDERSON”’ COLLECTION OF SEEDS 


containing one packet each of Giant Mixed Sweet Peas; Giant Fancy 
Pansies, mixed; Gtant Victoria Asters, mixed; Henderson's All Seasons 
Lettuce; Early Ruby Tomato; and Henderson's Electric Beet, in a cou= 
pon envelope, which, when emptied and returned will be accepted as a 
25=cent cash payment on any order amounting to $1.00 and upward. | 


‘Strawberry Plants That Grow” 


All best Standard Varieties; Also Raspberry, Blackberry, Currant, and Grape Plants and Asparagus 
Roots in Assortment. All stock warranted true to name and of grade represented or your money refunded. 
40 Page Catalogue with Cultural Instruction free. 


C. E. Whitten’s Nurseries 


Bridgman, Mich. 


Old Fashioned Flowers Our Specialty 


25 Plants, 10 Varieties, 25c. Free by mail. 
25 Extra Large Plants, 25c. You Pay Express. 


Anderson Floral Co., Anderson, S. C. 


If you want Strawberry Plants, the best that 
:| grow, I have millions of them grown expressly 
y/ for plants. 108 varieties, consisting of all the best 
W) standard and most promising new ones. Packed 
to carry anywhere at reasonable prices. My cat= 
alogue tells all about them and it is FREE. Write 
postal for it today. Address 
W. F. ALLEN, 38 Market St. Salisbury, Md. 


HAS MADE SPRAYING EASY your tress) 
YOUR TREES ? 

The N. Y. Herald, November 17, ’07, says: ‘The chances are about a hundred to one that you have 
the San Jose Scale on your place and do not know it,’’ and advises the use of “SCALECIDE.” This is 
good advice. ~SCALECIDE”’ has been tested and tried and found thoroughly effective. The same 
yesterday, to-day and all thetime. One gallon makes 15 to 20 ready to use by simply adding water. 

Prices: 1 gal., $1.00; 5 gal., $3.95:10 gal., $6.00: 50 gal. bbl., $25.00, F. O. B. our factory. Order 

to-day. Write for booklet I, and free sample. 


B. G. PRATT COMPANY, Mfg. Chemists, 11 Broadway, N. Y. City. 


Growing Tomatoes for Quality, 
Quantity and Earliness 


is the name of the best booklet ever issued on the subject of tomato culture. It 
contains 30 pages and illustrations fully describing the Potter method of raising 
tomatoes. By this method you can have bigger and better fruit and weeks earlier 
than otherwise. It teaches the secret and science of tomato culture; forcing the 
fruit by systematic cultivation and pruning. This book is invaluable to every 
gardener, whether he grows one dozen or one thousand vines. The subjects cover- 
edare: History of the Tomato; ItsNature and Habit; Tomato Culture in General; 
The Potter Method; Plants and Planting; Home-Grown Plants; Preparing the 
Ground; Setting the Plants; Cultivation; Pruning and Staking the Vines; Picking 
the Fruit; Ripe Tomatoes at Christmas: 40 Tomato Recipes; Best Tomato Seeds. 
The information is condensed and to the point—just what every grower wants. 


The cut herewith shows one of a large number of vines in my garden this 
season. Notice that each stalk is loaded with large, perfect fruit from top to 
bottom. This is the result of my method. It is easy to raise this kind of fruit 
when you know how. Just send for my book—price s5o0c., postage or money 
order. Your money back if not satisfactory. 

FREE SEED.—To everyone ordering my booklet within the next 30 days I 
willsend FR EF with each book one package each of the best varieties of earlyand 
late tomatoes. I make this offerso that you will get ready now for your spring 

ardening. Don’t wait until the last minute when the rushis on. Send formy book- 
et to-day and I know you will be thankful that you made such a wise investment. 


DEPT. C T. F. POTTER, Tomato Specialist, DOWNERS GROVE, Ill. 


NARCISSI FOR DAMP SITUATIONS 


J. L. H., Penn.—The double poet’s narcissus, N. alba 
plena, thrives best in a moist, heavy soil. It often fails to 
flower in dry locations, and it resents pot culture and 


forcing. All the poeticus types should be planted in heavy, |} 


damp, low ground, but the double gardenia-flowered form, 
alba plena, flowers only when grown in heavy, damp soil. 


CLEAN UP THE ASPARAGUS BED 


P. D. M., Ark.—Cut the asparagus tops off in September | 
or before the berries ripen, and burn them. By doing this, | 
you avoid seedlings of asparagus coming up promiscuously | 
in the bed. There is a rust infecting the asparagus which | 


fruits about this time. If the asparagus is cut and burned 
before the fungus fruits, the spread of the disease is checked 
and cleaner plants next year are insured. 


PUT HUMUS IN THE GARDEN 


P. D. M., Ark.—Almost anything in the way of green | 


crop may be sown after the vegetables have been removed. 
I do not know what is usually grown in your vicinity for 


green manure, but rye is a very good thing for this purpose. 


It does not add nitrogen to the soil as some of the legumes 


will do if grown, but it does add humus; it is hardy and will | 
grow until very late im the fall. If you have a corn field | 


of any size, I would suggest planting cow peas between 
the rows, sowing when the corn is given its last plowing 


in July. 


WHEN TO PLANT FRUIT TREES 


H. M. S., New York—In New York, fruit growers set 
apple trees in either fall or spring, with the preference for 
fall planting if mature trees can be had. Fall set trees must 
be planted as soon as possible after the leaves have dropped. 
Baldwins and Greenings are both being set in considerable 
quantities in Western New York and are profitable. A 
choice between the two depends upon which will succeed 
best on your land. Consult your neighbors and see which 
is doing best in your locality. “The chances are that Baldwin 
is the better of the two for Wayne County. For an early 
bearing variety, to be planted as fillers between the fifty- 
foot trees, plant Boiken, Bismark, Wagener or Hubbardston. 
Do not plant in sod. If the trees must be set in sod, a 4 x 4 
ft. space is the smallest area that can be dug up successfully; 
dig up considerably more space if possible, and keep it 
dug up. U. P. Hepricx. 


ROSE BUGS ON DAHLIAS 


C. C. A., Conn.—The tarnished plant bug, otherwise 
Jknown as the rose beetle, which eats dahlia blooms, is not re- 
sponsible for the blackening of the buds. Of course, it will 
disfigure anything it touches, but it will not cause the appear- 
ance described, which is entirely due to something else. 
My own belief about this trouble with dahlias is that when 
the plant, owing to early starting, tries to develop its flowers 
at this time of the year, it finds itself constitutionally unable 
to do so, and in consequence of the strain upon its vitality, 
in order to save itself it simply fails to perfect those early 
flowers. Generally it is a mistake to plant dahlias so 
early that they are forced to produce flowers in July. The 
normal season of blooming is September and October, and 
probably you would find success if you did not set out your 
roots until the first week of July. If dahlias are planted 
early, endeavor to force strength into them during the 
summer by pinching back and thinning out the growths. 
Try to get an open, well balanced plant, not too many 
stems, and do not permit the flowers to develop before the 
beginning of September. L. B. 


LT LEE DALE LIED DEE ALL ALLL LEDER ICD 


BODDINGTON’S 
QUALITY SEEDS 
ARE FAMOUS! 


The New Gigantic Orchid Flowering Cosmos 


LADY LENOX 


The most striking flower seed novelty disseminated in 
years and which will be introduced in 1908 


THIS GIGANTIC COSMOS is the forerunner 
of an entirely new race of Cosmos. It is of extra- 
ordinary size and beauty. Visitors to the floral ex- 
hibitions this autumn were enraptured with its 
size and magnificent color. 

SIZE OF FLOWER—-5 to 6 inches in diameter 
COLOR. A delightful shell-pink, lighting up beau- 
tifully at night. FORM OF FLOWER. Oval 
petals of splendid substance, forming a perfectly cir- 
cular flower which, when cut, lasts an unusual length 
of time in water. HABIT OF PLANT. Strong 
and vigorous, growing 6 to 7 feet high. Flowers 
may be cut with any length of stem up to 5 feet. 

Awarded a first class certificate of merit at New 
York and all the leading chrysanthemum exhibi- 
tions during the fall of 1907. 


Price per packet containing 50 seeds, 25c. 
5 pkts. for $1.00. Mailed free 


OUR 1908 CATALOGUE, a compendium of horticulture, 
is devoted to Quality seeds, bulbs and plants. all of the high- 
est grade procurable and from the most reliable specialists 1 
the world, and contains an dlustrated colored plate of the de- 
lightful cosmos, Lady Levox, besides one hundred and twenty 
pages beautifully illustrated wih half-tone engravings from 
original photographs, and giving lengthy and useful cultural 
directions for growing successfully seeds, lilies, roses, etc. All 
contained in @ uyique poster designed cover in colors. We will 
mail it to you free when published if you will send in your 
name and address to-day. 


ARTHUR T. BODDINGTON 


(SEEDSMAN) DEPT. S 
342 W. 14th Street -= New York City 


The &lm City Nursery Cane New Haven, Connecticut 
NEWinitie® 

VY HYDRANGEA 
ALBA GRANDIFLORA 


The most valuable addition to our 
strictly hardy garden shrubs that has 
appeared in years. Withstands zero 
weather without injury. Immense 
heads of purest white blooms in June 
(see illustration). After maturity turn- 
ing to deep green like the foliage, 
an attractive feature. Asa specimen, 
The New Hardy Hy- in groups, or massed in the foreground 
drangea—from photo of taller shrubsitis a tremendous success. 
PRICES GE established, fe) Fr +m 6 inch pots, $1.50 each, 
ery after April 15th} $13.50 per 10; 5 inch pots, $1.00 
each, $9.00 per 10; 4 inch pots, §.50 each, $4.50 per 10; 3 inch pots, $-35 
eacli, $3.25 per10. Shtpment by Express advised. 
The Elm City Nursery Co., New Haven, Conn. 
Our 1908 Aardy tree and plant catalog will soon be ready. You 
can well afford to send for a copy before placing your spring order. 
Strictly the best grade only at consistent prices 


SEEDS OF “THE BURPEE-STANDARD” 
A Few Words About 


: ; If you buy a ton of coal or a suit of clothes, you can 
Q uali ty m Seeds. judge what the quality is and decide whether you are 


paying a fair price. In buying seeds this is impossible. No one can tell from 
examination of the seeds whether they have been carefully saved from choice pedigree 
stocks, or whether they have been produced cheaply to sell wholesale at low prices. 
In fact, it is impossible to see any difference in appearance between tumip seed worth 
40 cts. per lb., cabbage worth $2.00, or cauliflower seed worth $40.00 per |b. 
They all look alike,—but how different the resulting crops! 

Buying seeds, therefore, must be entirely a matter of confidence. 

Increasing numbers of planters are learning that we aim to tell the plain truth 
and strive always to maintain our motto that 


Burpee’s Seeds Grow and are 


the Best Seeds that Grow 


You may get from other responsible growers seeds 
“just as good,”’ but you cannot procure better nor can 
you get seeds uniformly so good for less money. 

On our famous FORDHOOK FARMS in Pennsyl- 
vania and SUNNYBROOK FARM in New Jersey, we 
conduct the largest and most complete Trial Grounds. 


The number of field trials average about seven thousand, 
while more than fourteen thousand soil tests for vitality 
are made also every year. 

BURPEE’S SEEDS are grown either on our own 
farms or produced for us, of extra selected strains, 
in such sections of America and Europe as have proved 
best suited to the finest development of the various 
Vegetables, Flowers, and Grains. 

Besides numerous trips North, South, East, and 
West we made, the past year, as usual, two trips to California and one to Europe, 
to critically inspect our growing crops. No other American Seedsmen spend so 
much time or money either in testing seeds or traveling to examine contract crops. 
We do not attempt to compete in price, but aim fo excel in QUALITY. 


Fifth Street Frontage of 


THE BURPEE BUILDING 


("We shall be pleased to mail, upon request, 
BURFEE’S FARM ANNUAL FOR 1908 
“THE LEADING AMERICAN SEED CATALOG” 


Without this book you cannot possibly have as good a garden as you ought to have. 
It offers some RARE NOVELTIES in Vegetables and Flowers, the seeds of which 
can be had only direct from us. Kindly name The Garden Magazine-Farming and 
WRITE TO-DAY,—“ lest you forget.” You will then receive a copy by return mail. 


W. Atlee Burpee & Co., Philadelphia 


: 4 Jap Miniature Plants 


GRACE ANY XMAS TABLE. WE 
HAVE THEM FROM 75c TO $20.00 
BACH: é . SEND FOR LIST 


fens hE DID Yess EAR 
WATERED AND HUNG UP WILL 
GROW A COAT OF DELICATE 
FERNS, $1.50. Our Prices include delivery 


H.H.Berger & Co., 70 Warren St., New York 


We Know the World’s Best Roses 


From many years’ cultivation of the standard kinds and from 
careful and exhaustive tests of the newer varietids.. Our expe- 
rience has covered Rose culture in every form, from the door-yard 
gardens of the days when we were amateur growers to the exten- 
sive fields and greenhouses in which last year we propagated half 

2 We 


t 


a million plants. 


We Grow the World’s Best Roses 


Under the most favorable conditions for the production of thrifty, vigorous plants. Our 
enormous stock is wholly made up of home-grown, own-root Roses, propagated in the best of 
all soils for the purpose--Roses that are strong and healthy, ready to start growth at once and sure 
to bloom the first season. | 


We Sell the World’s Best Roses 


Thrifty plants of the kind that satisfy! Our Roses have proved to be the key to success 
in thousands of flower gardens. All that we have learned about Roses and about how to grow 
them is passed on to our pleased patrons in the splendid plants which yield so bountifully of 
fragrance and bloom. 


Other Flowers We Grow and Sell 


In addition to a complete line of Roses, comprising about 140 varieties, we have a fine stock 
of Carnations, Chrysanthemums, Clematis and Ferns—selected varieties—grown by the most 
approved methods under the supervision of specialists in their culture. We catalogue only the 
varieties which have ‘‘ made good.”’ 


“The Flower Girl”---A Beautiful Book 


Represents the best in catalogue making for discriminating readers. It tells how to grow 
Roses and other flowers successfully and why it is imperatively 
necessary to start right. This beautiful book is an art produc- 
tion of‘real value, written to be of help to those who wish to 
know and to grow Roses. It is beautifully illustrated from 
photographs—some in colors—most of them made in our gardens. 
describes all the leading varieties, without the usual superflu- 
ities of exaggeration—including many new kinds. 


We Want to Send You 
“The Flower Girl’?— 
Write Us Today that 
We May Do So. 


HELLER BROTHERS 


960 South Main Street NEW CASTLE, INDIANA 
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